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f>R<5CEEDINGS 

Of THB 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

j^OR jIaNUARJ, 1882. 

The Montlily General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 4th January, 1882, at 9 p. M. ^ 

The Hon’ble Sir AannEr Eden, K C. S. I., President, in the Cluiir. 

Thf%iinuteB of the last Meeting were read and confiroied. 

Tht’ following jjresentations were announced :— 

1. From the Home Department,—Archffiological Survey of India. 

Eeports, Vol. XII. 

2. From the Revenue and Agricultural E^partment,—Punjab Cus- 
tomary Law, Vols. I—III, by 0. L. Topper. 

3. From the Foreign Department,—Notes on Afghanistan and part 
of Biluchistan, Section III, by Major H. G. Raverty. 

4. From the Bengal Government,—Arehajological Survey of India. 

Reports, Vol. XU. 

.5. From the Geological Survey of India,—A Manual of the Geology 
of India. Vol. Ill (Economic Geology), by V. Ball. 

6. From the Surveyor General of India,—Map of India, 1881. 

^ 7. From the Superintendent in charge. Tidal and Levidling Opera- 
tions, Survey of India,—(1) Tide-Tahlcs for the Indian Ports for 1882, by 
Ca[i4. A. W. Baird and E. Roberts.—(2) Tide-Tables for the River 
Hooghly, Diamond Harbour, Fort Gloster and Kidderpore, for 1882, by 
Capt A W. Baird andiE Roberts—(3j Tide-Table for the River Hooghly, 

18'^2, by Capt. A. W. Baird and E. Roberts. 

8. From the Meteorological Reporter for Western India,—Brief 
sketch of the Meteorology of tlje Bombay Presidency in 1880. 

9. From4;bo Author^,—(1) On tlie Land Molluscan Gonus Durqeljqi 

W. T. Blaiiforik; notes on its anatomy and description of a ' 

Bijecies by,fiefe'C!ol. H. H. (Mwin-Austeu.—(2) Description of the 

a jpecies of Laud-shell from the Andean 
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Islands, by Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen.—(3) Address before tlie 
American Association for the Advancemer^^f Science at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
-Aujjust 1881, by Col. G. Mallery.—(4) The Hindu and Roman Law of 
Adoption, by D. M. Gardner.—(5) Report on the Census of tl%Town 
and Suburbs of Calcutta, taken on 17tb iTebruary 1881. Compiled by 
H. Beverley. ^ 

10. From the Secretary, Clarendon Press, Oxford,—Anecdota.O.\'onicn- 
sia. Texts, Doeumonts, and Extracts chiefly from MSS. in the Bodleian 
and other Oxford Libraries Aryan Series, Vol. 1, Pt. 1. JBuddhist Texts 
from Japan, by P. Max Muller. 

11. From the Munich Academy,—(1) GedaelitnisreAe auf Lponhard 
von Spcngol, by Wilhelm von Christ.—(2) Die Wittelsl^her in Sehwedcn, 
by Karl Theodor Heigel. 

12. From the Department of Agriculture, U. S., America,—Annual 
Report for 1878 and 1879. 

13. From t^e Smithsonian Institution,—A memorial of Joseph 
Henfy. 

14. From the Boston Society of Natural History,—Afl^v^sary 
Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural History, 1830-1880.' ^ 


The following gentleman was balloted for and elected nn Ordinary 
Member:— 

Babu Girijabhusan Mukerji. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 
from the Society :— 

D. M. Gardner, Esq. 

J. W. Alexander, Esq. 
ir. G. Keene, Esq. 

Ramesvar Maliah, Esq. 

Major A. G. Ross. 


The Council announced that Mr. A. Pedler had consented to act as 
Treasurer during the temporary absence of Mi\ J. Eiiot. 


The Secretary read a letter from the Under-Secretary to the Govern- 
ient of Bengal forwarding a copy of a letter from the Commissioner of 
)rissa Division, reporting on the origin anigroj^th o%the sect of the 
HiTidu^Dissenters who profess to be the followers of 
The Commissioner of the Orfssa Dkision writes 
V* 1. The founder of the sect is sud to have be^ 



^nd Dds. 
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18B2.] I On a sect of Mindu Dissenters. 

He lived for a long time in Puri as an Achdri Vaishnava, and was known 
as the Dhula Bdbdji from like fact of his daubing bis body witl^ 
ashes. 

“fi. About thirty years^ago he left Puri and came to Dhenkanal, one 
of the "tributary States of Cuttack, where he selected as his dwelling-place 
the Kapilas^ills near a shrine of Mahadev. During the first twelve years of 
his residence at Kapilas, Mukund Das lived on fruits and accordingly was 
known as the Phalahari Babdji. The next twelve years were passed on 
milk and water which secured him the cognomen of Kshira-nira-payi. 

“ During his sojourn at Kapilas, he was known to bo a devout wor¬ 
shipper ^f the loVwl idol, and took much pains in improving the place by 
cutting the jungle,'^aking gardens, looking after the Bhog or sacred food of 
the idol, and taking care of the pilgriins who visit the hills periodically. 
This procured him the respect of tlie motlier of the late Maharaja of 
Dhenkanal, who sui>plied his food. Ho gradually succeeded in securing the 
respect of the peofde of the surrounding villages, and^the popular belief 
was that ho was in secret communion with tlie idol and could successfully 
inter(?bdv%ith it on behalf of its votaries. The currency of this belief 
,\va8 further facilitated the fact of his taking special care of the sick 
people who resorted to Kapilas for the benefit of their health, and very 
generally succeeded in getting it restored, and his visiting the temple at 
the dead of night while every one had retired to rest. 

“ 3. After thus remaining at Ka]>ilas for several yeare, and finding that 
he had sufficiently establi.'>hed his reputation and secured the respect of the 
people, Mukund Das left the place and began to preach that Mahadev and 
the other idols worshipped by the Hindus were nothing else but stone and 
wood, and that the worship of these destructible articles was useless and 
of no avail, that the Creator of the universe was Alekh or Mahima (which 
literally means ‘ glorious’) a spiritual Keing without form, omnipresent and 
omniscient, and that he alone could hold communion with him and get his 
prayers granted. He eschewed his kaupin (waist cloth) and kanthi (wooden 
beads worn round tbe neck), the two distinctive features in the raiment of 
a Vaisimava, and wore kumbbipat (the bark of a tree called kumbhi) to 
cover bis nakedness. 

“ di. from Kapilas, Mijkuud Das went to Puri, where he remained 
fur some time in a hut on tlie sands near the temple of Lokanabh Mahadev. 
He next came to Daruteng in the Government state of Khorda in Puri 
where he built a tungi (a place of worship), and commenced to propagate' 
the new doctrine. It was at this place that Mukund Das was deified 
began to be add^iss/wf^as the Mabinia Gosaiu. It appears that one Gobihd 
•’f;, k’’ N aiding Das Ihs seeoTad disciple; others followed their 
coui'le of time all these followers dispersed on all sides/for 


Das wai^is ti 
exauipleT^l^ 
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the propagation of fcbe new doctrine; shortly after a place of worship was 
H^stablished at Malbeharpur in Kellah Banky ; other places were opened in 
some of the remaining Tributary States as well as in Sambalpur, Puri 
and Cuttack. At some of these places of worship, the Mahitnd ^osain 
gave large feasts, which were numerously attended. In 1876 in thp month 
of K&rtic on the day of the full moon, a fair was held at Jacka in I)hen- 
kanal, where a large number of the Ibllowers of the Gosaiu assembled with 
rich presents including valuable clothes, silver utensils, &c. It is said that 
the Bab^ji, or Swami as he was also addressed, offered these presents to the 
late Maharaja of Dhenkanal, and on his declining to accept them they 
were openly burnt in the 6re of the sacred Dhuni (firekej^ up by i^ligious 
mendicants). Thus ui a few years the Mahima Oosain TOccoeded in making 
many disciples and followers, and on the days of the full moon thousands 
of men and women from distant parts of the country might have been seen 
wending their way to the tungis, with bangy loads of ghee, sugar and 
other valuable prdeents. It is said that at jiresent the new faith is.more 
popular in Sambalpur than in any other district. It is confined mostly 
to the ignorant and illiterate peo^de of tlie lower classes of .tki? Hindu 
community, who were, it is said, induced to adopt the new religion by, 
hopes of enjoyment if they followed, and throats of perdition if they did 
not follow, its precepts. 

“ 6. The disciples of the Mahima Swami inculcate self-denial and re¬ 
signation to God as the sources of salvation ; they do not aspire after worldly 
greatness or pleasure; extreme humility is one of their characteristics. 
They have no prescribed mode of worship except praise of God and prayer 
for His mercy. They recognise the Bliagavata, one of the religious books 
of the Hindus, but interpret it in a different way from the Hindus. They 
have a Malika, or book of predictions, which treats of the incarnation of 
Alekh in the shape of Mahima Swami to redeem the world from sin and to 
indicate the way to salvation. Besides this they have got another book 
containing songs and dialogues interpreting the truth of Alekh. Most of 
these songs, «&c., are said to have been composed by Bhima Bhoi, a Khond, 
who is said to have been born blind, and afterwards endowed with sight by 
tbe MahLm4 Swami. 

“ (i. Tlie following extract from the report of. the Manager of Dhen¬ 
kanal throws some light on tbe real sentiments of the Swami.* 

“ ‘ Tbe man who was at first called tbe Fhalahari Gosain was after- 
/wards designated Mahima Gosain, and was believed to be an incarnation of 

Almiglity God. In the year 1874, while I ^as on tour in the interior 
oF Dhenkanal, the founder of the MahimA or Alekh^^gi^ went with me 
from place to place and was with'^me foe about a week^JMI Ifelso saw him 
on several other occasions, but I never heard from fim tlJl^^^rofessed 
^be the Creator of the world as his di^iples and followers believed him 
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to be. From what I heard from him, 1 concluded that he believed that 
the Creator of the world was a spiritual Being, omnipresent and omniscient,, 
without any form, whom he called Mahim4 and also Alekh Prabhu, and that 
he alape could communicate with the Alekh Prabhu and get down what be 
Wished^ He believed in the *existence of the Hindu gods and goddesses, 
hut said thgt tliey were under his commands, and that they were hound to 
obey whatever be wished them to do.’ 

“ 7. The followers of the Alekh Swami are divided into three sects: 

“ (1) The Kumbhipatids, (2) The Koiiapatias, and (3) the Asritas. 

“ The first two have renounced the world and deem celibacy essential. 
The males are called ‘ Babas’ and the females ‘ Matas.’ The difference 
between these twcf sects is that a Kumbhipatia wears the bark of thekumbhi 
tree, and a Konapatid pieces of rag. They beg from door to door, have no 
distinction of caste, and take their food only during the day-time at an 
open place beside a public road. They eat food cooked by people of any 
caste except the Kaja, a Brahman and a washerman, /vhom they consider 
as sinful beings in this world, the lldja as he is responsible for th*e sins 
confmihtted in bis state, the Brahman as he accepts all sorts of gifts from 
sinful persons, and the washerman as he washes sinful people’s dirty clothes. 
They are not accustomed to live at any one place for more than a day, or 
to beg twice from the same l)ouse. They wear long matted hair, and do 
not bathe. They turn their head towards the sun at the time of rising 
and setting, and prostrate themselves several times to beg shelter and mercy 
of the Alekh Swami. The A'sritas do not forsake the world, nor do they 
deem c^ibacy essential; they bathe generally early in the morning, and 
clean their teeth with cowdung ; they do not wear long hair, nor do they 
use kurabhipat or kanapat like their confreres, but use geruji basan or 
cloth coloured with geru or red earth like the Brabmacharia of the Hin¬ 
dus ; they do not observe any Hindu ceremony or festival, neither do 
they respect the gods of the Hindus. They perform their marriage cere¬ 
mony in a v^ry simple way by the side of a public road or thoroughfare ; 
the bride puts a garland of flo^frers round the neck of the bridegroom in 
tojten of offering herself to him, and the friends and relatives of both loudly 
call upon their Alekh Swdmi to protect the new pair in their career through 
life. Polygamy is prohibited among the Asritas. For any misconduct an 
offender is made to do penance by drinking a solution of cowdung. The 
Asritas consider the other two sects as their gurus or 8j)iritual gmdes. The 
Tohsildar of Ungul reports that the new faith of Mahiina has wrougnt a 
change for tl^ better on the Pans of that killah, who are notorious fortluir 
thieving proc^vltifA}. Those who have accepted the new faith regard theft 
with abhor(|tndt^, • * 

N. In 187>’i, Mahimd Swdini, who was believed to be immort^, died 
at Joi^nda in Dhenkanal, and the tungis, together with the god# and 
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c Laifcels tLoj contained, were sold as intestate property. Most of the fol- 
lowei's of the new faith, finding that the Swami was no better than an 
ordinary mortal, disbelieved what he had inculcated and reverted to Hin¬ 
duism. Those of his disciples and followers who had left their honq|s and 
friends and had been outcasted continued to practise the new faith they 
had embraced. ^ 

“ 9. At present there are only two places of worship in Dhenkanal, 
one at Joranda where Mahiimi Swarn-i died and was interred, and ano¬ 
ther at Mahalpara where Narsing Das now lives. The Kumbhipatiis re¬ 
sort to the former and the Kaiiapatias to the latter of these places ; they 
are reported not to be on good terms with eacli other. During the l^etime 
of Mahima Swami, the Kumbhipatias and Kanapatias wore not regarded 
as distinct sects. Any per.son who wished to adopt tho now religion first 
became an Asrita, which literally means protected. He was not required to 
leave his house and friends ; afterwards if he wisliod to forsake the world 
he was required to d|.\t with every person without distinction of cjiste and 
to remain at one of the places of worship called tungis. In this noviciate, 
he was allowed to w'ear Cloth and was tliereJ'ore called Iv^auapatia, K-Jf Efl‘t(3r 
trial any of the Kanapatias was considered fit to bo a lCu?hhhi[»atia, 
Mahima Swami favoured him with a kumbhipat bark of tho kumbhi tree, 
and from that lime he w^as‘prohibited to wear cl/th. 

“ 10. The followers of Mahima Swami appear to have had no 
leader since his death ; they are scattered througliout thoGurjats of Orissa, 
in the Chattisgar Division of the Central Drovinee.s, in tlie regulation dis¬ 
tricts of Orissa and in Ganjam, the adjoining district of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. The system has, however, taken more in Sainbalpur tiian elsewhere.” 

Mr. H. Rivett-Caiinac exhibited a large number of stone implements, 
some of well known, and others believed to be of entirely new types, found 
by Mr. J. Cock burn and himself in the Banda District of the North West 
Provinces. The celts or stone hatchets of wliieh the collection is chiefly 
composed were, he said, of a ij^pe long familiar to the Society, and many 
specimens had been figured and described at different times in the Society’s 
Journal by Messrs. H. P. Le Mesurier, Ball, Cockburn and others. The 
old types resembled in every resj)ect the implements fgmid in Europe and 
other parts of the world Jind figured by Evans in his ‘ Ancient Stbne imple¬ 
ments,’ and by Stephens in ‘ Flint Chips.’ Some celts found in Banda 
by ‘Sn officer of the Revenue Survey had come into Mr. Rivett-Carnac’s 
possession some time ago and were presented by him through ^r. Francks, 
F. R. S.' F. S. A., to the British Museum. Mr. Evani3,kJ'. Rp S., the well 
known author of ‘ Ancient Stone Implements,’ had seen {jl^esUp specimens 
and hei.d urged the importance of a careful search being made more 
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specimens and for new types. Mr Oockburn, who had been recently em¬ 
ployed in the Banda District, bad kindly undertaken to conduct this search, 
and the careful and complete manner in which be had worked was shewn 
by whfit might fairly claim to be the magnificent collection of implements 
Bow submitted for the Sociefy’s inspection. During his cold weather tour 
in the Ban^ District, Mr. Kivett-Carnac had been fortunate enough to 
find a considerable number of celts in situ and a very fine specimen of a 
stone hammer or ring stone included in the collection. But by far the 
greater number of these most interesting specimens had been collected by 
Mr. Cock burn or men employed by him. In addition to the larger imple¬ 
ments,, Mr. Cockburn had found quantities of flint flakes some of a new 
and all of the most%nteresting typos. It liad been arranged that Mr. liivett- 
Carnac should do his best to exhibit and describe tiie larger and commoner 
types and that Mr. Cockburn should undertake the de.scripfcion of tlie more 
delicate and most interesting specimens of flint flukes. Mr. Cockburn’s 
recent severe accident would, it had been apprebciided,/iave prevented him 
from attending the meeting, but Mr. liivett-Carnac was glad to se6 him 
present 5i«d hoped that he would add a fuller description of the chief speci¬ 
mens of this interesting collection. Sjiecimens of the celts or stone hatchets 
would be figured in the Society’s Journal together with a full description 
of their size and weight which is of imjiortance for the sake of comparison 
with those found in other parts of the world. It would hardly bo neces¬ 
sary, however, to take up the time of the meeting now with these details. 
It would bo sufficient to point out first that the number of implements of 
this type was extraordinarily large, thei*e being in all 36*6 celts or axes or 
portions of axes. The largest of these being 12 25 in. long and 4 70 in. 
broad and weighing 8 ib. 3 oz. The smallest 2*50 in. long and 2’15 in.broad 
and weighing only oz. Two distinct types of this axe, or whatever the 
implement really was, were to be noticed, viz., what are classified by Evans 
(1) as the chipped or rough hewn celts, and (2) polished celts. 

^ The chipped celts are exactly similar to the European specimens, and, 
as is the case also in Europe, are not so numerous as the latter class, the 
nuaiber in the collection being 100 chipped against 168 polished. It 
is generally .supposed that these chipped celts are but the celts of class 2 
in an unfinished stage, and that it was intended eventually to grind and 
polish them. The edges of some had been ground and may perhaps have 
been used in this unfinished state. 

As regards the polished celts, they also arc exactly similar to this class 
of implement found in Europe. Evans in his work has shewn the manner 
in which they «tvere» hafted and Mr. Cockburn will have something to say 
on the subject with respect to an old «tone carving discovered by him in 
the Battda District on which a figure is to be seen holding in its h^nd a 
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•tKine implement of this sort inserted into a handle exactly after the man* 
ner sliewn in the ancient stone implements of Great Britain. In shape they 
nearly resemble the iron hatchet or little axe with its iron bands discovered 
in one of the circular tumuli of the Central Provinces and figur^ and 
described by Mr. llivett-Carnae at page 6 of Yol. XLVIII of the Society's 
Journal. The stone celts were probably in some cases fixed on t^ the handle 
with bands of tude or string in the manner of the iron axe. A weapon of 
this shape was to be seen sculptured in one of the slabs of the Sanchi Topes, 
(photographed in Fergusson’s ‘Tree and Serpent Worship’) in the hand 
of what Fergusson had described as a Daspu, a description in which it was, 
however, believed Dr. RajendralAla Mitra did not agree. , 

The stone selected fur the celts is generally greenstone of various 
degp'ees of fineness, in some cases nearly approaching the porphyry. The 
extreme of this class of rock is a hard black material resembling basalt. 
Very rarely this black material is found perfectly polished. One or two of 
the smaller specimens have been recently polished on one side and an_ edge 
given* to them in order to shew the condition in which it is believed they 
were used, and it would be seen that a really practical axe or hatchet oould 
be made out of this rough stone. ^ 

The collection also contained celts with depressions similar to those 
found in Europe, hammer or ring-stones, two remarkable stone hammers 
of an entirely new type, a stone pestle and a stone ploughshare. 

The last class comprises some dozen stones of peculiar shape, the exact 
use of which it was difficult to suggest. Tliey were perhaps intended for 
pivots for doors. The best specimens of the collection will be selected for 
description in the Society’s Journal. 

Mr. John Cockburn read extracts from a paper about to be published 
in the Society’s Journal under the joint authorship of Mr. J. H. liivett- 
Carnac, C. 1. E., and himself. He explained the forms, uses, and manufac¬ 
ture of stone implements and exhibited a collection of celts, arrow heads, 
knives, chisels, rasps, planes, and borers. The results of the authors’ 
researches were epitomized under three heads ;— 

Firstly, the discovery of flint implements of types hitherto only found 
in Egypt and the islands of the Greek Archipelago. • 

Secondly, the discovery of fossil bones found associated with stone 
implements, and in one instance bearing cuts supposed to have been made 
by such. 

Thirdly, the finding of a bit of sculpture representing ,a man armed 
with a stone axe in its handle which has been assigned to a period between 
the 6th* and 10th centuries. This •date, if accepted by antiqll^rians, will, 
the authors are of opinion, be an important land<mark in the unwritten 
history of ancient India. 
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The jfc'olfowiijg pjapers w£sre read— 

1. Note on a Oopper~plMe Qmnt from (luttnch. —EajkkdealXla. 

Mitka, LL. D., C. I. E. 

iff August last Mr. C.- il. Tawnoy sent me, for decipherment, an 
inscription recorded on three plates of copper, which, he informed me, had 
been found ft Cuttack by J. Winterscale, Esq. As Mr. Winterscale left 
Calcutta soon after, no information could be obtained as to the exact locale 
of the discovery of the plates, nor of the eircuuistances under which it was 
found.* 

The plates measure 8-8 x 5-0 inches each, their thickness being one- 
tenth of an inch. ^ I'hey are hold together by a thick copper ring with a 
clasp over the point where the two ends of the ring join. There is a 
misshappen knob on the clasp on which was formerly ti.xed a seal, which, 
however, having been badly soldered, has fallen off, and is now lost. 

The plates are inscribed longitudinally, the first and the last on the 
inner side only, and ihe middle one on both sides. The number of lines in¬ 
scribed on each side is thirteen, except on the last plate, on which there are 
thirteen liijbs and a half. Thejetters are of the Kutila type, and in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation, except in a few places on the first and the last 
plates. 

The language of the record is Sanskrit, and the purport, the gift of a 
village named Yantralenu, in district Sammani, in the [)rovince of Ko.sala, 
to one Uttamasaddharana, a Yajur Vedic Brahman of Takara. The donor 
was osteasibly Mahariija Malnidevagupta, sou of S'ivagupta, b»it really a 
petty chief of Kosala, of the name of Kandarpadeva, who, not being himself 
competent according to the Smriti to grant land, which theoretically be¬ 
longs to the paramount power, invokes his name, and dates it after him on 
the 13th of the waxing moon in the month Margiis'irsha (November-Decem¬ 
ber), in the 3lst year of his reign. 

The name of the ostensible donor has nowhere else been met with, but 
thaft of his father occurs in a copper-plate grant noticed by Babu liangaldla 
Banurji in the Journal for 1877 (XLVI, Pt. I, pp. 149/!). Thiit record was 

* Since writing the above I have scon a letter from Mr. Winterscale to the Secre¬ 
tary to the Society in whict he gives the following account of his discovery of tho plate : 

‘ The coft)or plate was found by me in 187 y at a place called Chowdwar, about 3 
miles from tho loft bank of tho river Mahanadi, About the year 1600 Chowdwar was 
the stronghold of the Maharattas. 1 believe a copjtcr plate was found about 1875 near 
tho same place; it was deciphered by Babu Rangalala Banurji, a Deputy Collector 
and Deputy Magistrate. The plate found by me was only about 3 feet underground, 
and was covered vW.th verdigris, &c. I tried to get tho writing deciphered here, and had 
the plate cloancff by tho aid of limes, &c., but fltherwiso it has not been meddled with 
in any way: the seal was damaged when 1 found it.’ , 
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lound in an old box in the office of the Cuttack Oollectorate, wh^e it had lain 
since 1810, when it was hied as an exhibit in support of a claim for some 
rent-free land. That’ the two plates refer to the same person is borne out also 
by the fact that the same person, MMhava, was the engraver of b^th the 
records, and the style of the letters is closely £like. If this identification be 
accepted we get three names of the same dynasty, thus— 

1. Bhava-gupta. 

II. S'iva-gupta. 

III. Mahddeva-gupta. 

Bdbu Kangalala Banurji assumed that the first two were scions of the 
later Gupta kings of Magadha, and that Yayati the actual doner was a 
lieutenant of S'iva-gupta, and I have already accepted Iffiese assumptions to 
be correct.* Witbout them it is not possible to explain why Yaydti, who was 
well known as a most powerful king of Orissa and founder of the 
Ke^ari line, should, in a solemn religious patent, recite the name of S^iva- 
gnpta as the paranf^punt sovereign. We know from the Aphsar iascription 
that*there was a long line of Gupta kings in Behar, and they called them¬ 
selves the lords of the three Kalingas, and that Bhava-guptsL was c?ne of 
them, while there is nothing to show that there were .any Gupua kings to 
the west or south of Orissa who could claim supremacy in that country. 
The progress of Yaydti was from the north; ho first took Yajapur, 
then Bhuvanes'vana, and then Puri, and a paiamount sovereign for liim 
can bo looked for only on the north, and that is Behar. And such being 
the case, the date of the record must be about the middle of the 6th century, 
Yayati’s reign extended from A. D. 474 to 526, and he lived in the time of 
S'iva-gupta, and the plates under notice are dated on tlie 31st of Mabadeva- 
gupta, the itnmediate successor of S'iva-gupta. Had Yayati been living then, 
it is certain that so powerful a cbieft.ain would have been named in the re¬ 
cord, to give it weight, and as his name does not occur we must look for 
the date some time after A. 1). 526. 

The most serious objection to this identification would be the style^ of 
writing, which being Kutila, the inference would at once be drawn by some 
that the record is of the 10th century; but as I have already elsewliere 
shown that the Kutila character had a much wider range than a single 
century, it is not imcessary to notice it here. ^ The^history of Orissa from 
the 7th century upwards is well known, and we have no Yayati son of 
Jauamejaya in the Orissan history after that date. We must, therefore, 
accept the Yaydti of the plate to be the founder of the Kesari line, and 
since his name is associated with the Kutila character in an unquestionably 

• yide my Antiquities of Orissa, II, p. 68. The district of Kos'a^ obviously was 
situated ia Orissa, and did not form, as supposed by Biba Eangal&la B&nugi, a pari 
of Oqfih. 
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aatlientic record, the arbitrary assumption of the Kutila being confined to 
a single century, and that the 10th, must be set aside. 

I inrT«wi% 5 ft:nT*wiTtcamfmwrft*Ti 5 nTf^^?:tw- 

1 1 si^ mwsK^ ^ T'm («») «rt i aniivisr ^- 

< I Tiwr 4- sr + ^ir'sr + + 9fat?T«i%5i + 

« I + fvarir<:a!^r'wqTfsrsfr 

es I twrqrTmqwTraiewwaii’r ww'mfw i fqfirw- 

< I sr« nwJTT ^rnfiffw.* ti^srrq- 

I ^TqfwJTT^Rqfq<T^:fg(q])mqig^: 

I ufwfsrfq^^sHsratu: ^ 

I ziqrrif^rsram’Er %T»ri WTqT«i 5 rr=^Tq^sn 4 - 

I qrar^^srrqrrwrfq^ 

i»t 5 TqT«:ame ws’si^ai^n^niq i ^rfwqTTinT^’riTT’qj^jrr^iairr- 
i,i t ^r^m^fltar^^^iJiTn i fiTwrfq%T^T<ire^ qis^rm?^- 
1 ^ HTeriiw^^irqi^af^j nf?rqT?k»»f^^w’ 9 «fiqnvftjrww- 
I ^tf^^Tf^qfqiq^'TSTqflilqfg: afffq^aTfflffr I wrf^- 

ic I wqffTftT^r^ncqw<tqwnT?:qT^ 9 f^«^ + + + 

I fcnprqi^si^qr ii ?T«jr vqurrw i waiT ^r- 

si J 

\o I 9 lf*fr WTf^fW: i?^T U 

I ■WTW^qrefWf'T w- q^^f^fsr (?) qrf^qr.* ' ^cr^rJT qr^trr- 

I il^Bi qT^flTfW^ II qf« W^T^frr ) 

« I V^r ^TW<nT ^ Ji 5 T?rii q^in: 15 - 

,---^«irnjJi[qj 1 

^ 8 . I #t% ii fqirr- 

•f*i ^'qr: 1 vfsr^i?rT sttw? ^ «rfq^fiT n wfti q: qfiijz- 
h wffT «r*i qq^Rf I «*T q’mqnwrwr f^^if ^^sufwtr ii 

' C\. i 

I fT^raiTwi q^qiTfqi qiwr^qs??fTF^ ^ i ar^i 
I ar ■J 3 ^&T« 'rr- 

I q ar^fw II JTWqri I ^- 

I tq^qfflrsrtRr ajTs^iwir^srq ii qr vy ^?r w^- 

I anct I ’9 far^ran wfaiaTWr fq«fW 9 ^ H ^if^i^r- 

t qqqil 1q«irq^ST«T aiaifiw: • wrqr- 

^8 1 tsf«Rf*afl} ;M*Re U W^g^qinrf 1 qiT^ wt- 

# qmaftq\ Wqf®; ( aiTfqaT: qrf^tw, «%T sjr^t XT-^ 
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I wiFJ II i:f$r i 

>j >j 

I ^?wTwtrfwflTWTf^ir«?^Tf%'WRvairfwrf««f^mfy^wir- 

I % ^WTJinf ^T^fw W^irwaif^ I anil¬ 

s'? I ^R^f^^a:TO?n:^T^aer^aj’< ^Jia:ar 
B? I ^ 8«^8l’^^r«rf'p: H »»--T&8T«lnr^gifirrgai^rsTaTT 

Ov* i 

«81 siTa^rnu^ir^T i ^i^rr ^r«TiK- 

«i I ^sr f^amfarf^an wfsifijrr aj® fsTrurar’ trusw^sm- 
B. I fw II 

1 a?^n:TsrTfNa:i«rq^^^s(:#T*if^f?Tir«itr’iaKf%FfP«r- 

8€ I I aiTJTiif^ fH^T ar%?[«BT ^sifsrrfq ^ra¬ 

il' r Xjfk I %f%*Tr«ar 

A 

*8 \ I f8>9|prTr^®^t^rff II S’uftTi %T«- 

1 8f?itT«i I ^i^Ti^t5<t^rg: ni^af ?n«rfi|f®»r it 

I (^) f5T (fxn) fT w^tar T»l*38f?f + + I 

Tbanslatton. 

May it be auspicious! Fi’om the victorious camp (or from .the victo¬ 
rious town of Kataka) of his majest}' sojourning in his garden. 

The groat worshipper of Mali^svara, his august majesty, the superior 
of great kings, the great lord, the ornament of the race of the moon, the 
sovereign of the three Kalihgas, the superior of great kings, the auspicious 
Mahadeva-gupta Deva ; son and successor of his august majesty, the supe¬ 
rior of great kings, the great lord, the auspicious S'ivagupta Deva, prosj)er8. 
In the village of Yantraleiiu, in the district of Sammaiu, in the province of 
Ko.4ala, he thus proclaims to the Brahmans— ? who perform their wor¬ 
ship — ? — ? ministers of justice, soldiers— ? mountaineers* llA- 

laakas, princes, courtiers and all others. Be it known unto you, that this 
village witli its mines, deposits, ten judicial powers, and freedom from all 
incumbrances, along with its rights, privileges, rents, and dues within its 
four bounds, together with all mango and malitia trees and nollows, wastes, 
waters and dry lands, with exemption from the entrance of soldiers, has 
been given by mo to Bhatta Uttamasadliarana, an inhabitant of T6kard, 
in Kosala, of the Qotra of Bluradvaja and the Pravara of Ydrlui^patyahgirasa, 
a reader of the Vajasaneyi sakha (of the Wliite Yajur Veda^, ancT son of 
Bhafta Khagadeva, Tliis is confirmed by being recorded in a copj>er plate 
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patent, preceded by sanctification with water,* and intended for enjoyment 
during the duration of the moon, the stars, the suu, and the earth, and for 
the enhancement of the virtue and fame of my parents and my own self. 
Knowing all this you should render all dues, usufructs, shares, rents, gold, 
ftc., and dwell in peace. Taking this gift of mine as that of their own, out 
of resj^ect^'or righteousness, future kings should uphold this grant. Thus 
has it been ordained in the Dharma-^astra— • • 

“ Many kings, like Sagara and others, have enjoyed the earth ; to him 
accrued the fruit to whom belonged the eartli for the time being. 

“ Let there be no suspicion, kings, that others’ gifts aro fruitless, for 
the paeservation of othei’s’ gifts is more fruitful than gifts made by one’s 
ownself. • 

“ The donor of land enjoys in heaven for sixty thousand years, while 
the two, the abrogator and the destroyer of it, reimir to bell. 

“ The first is the son of tire. He who bestows gold, wealth and land 
to him in this world—t 

“ Tlie I'atliers are elated, the grandfatliers arc filled with pride,"when 
a d«)nor*of land is born in their family, one who will be to their redemp¬ 
tion. * 

“ Both, he who accepts land and he who bestows it, are performers of 
virtuous deed.s, and are destined to go to heaven.- 

‘ JSfot even the excavation of a thousand tanks, nor even the perfor¬ 
mance of the Vajapeya sacrifiee a thousand times over, nor even the gift 
of ten million head of cattle, can redeem the resumcr of a land-grant. 

“ \^hoever, from wiclvcd motives or delusion, resuine.s, or causes to be 
resumed, a land-grant, is bound by the fetters of Varu^a, and is born a 
brute ^ 

“ The robber of a suvarna, j; or of land not exceeding even half a finger’A 
breadth in area, dwells in hell until the next entire destruction of the earth. 

“ Whoever resumes land, whether given by himself or by another, 
becoming maggot, rots in ordure along with his ancestors. 

“ Aditya, Varuna, Vi.slinu, Brahma, Soma, the elaphocephalic god, 
and the wielder of the trident bopraise the donor of huid. 

“ Tliis is the common brhlge of virtue for kings; it should be at all 
tin»c8 protected by •you this is the prayer which llima, the au.spiei()u.*«, 
repeatedly*addresses to all future kings. 

“Knowing prosperity and human life and all and every thing that is 
here done to be as unsteady as a drop of water on a lotus leaf, no good man 
should efface the virtuoas actli of others.” 

• Lit. the pouring of water. ^ 

t The distich, is incomplete, and I camicft fully make out its purport. 

I A sovereign, a gold coin. 
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He, the crest jewel of kings, whose two lotus feet are irradiated by 
the glory of the rubies sparkling on the diadems of kings \ who, the 
fierce valiant one, has bestrewed battle-fields with pearls reft from the heads 
of herds of inimical elephants; who, reposing the revenue of bis kingdom in 
the hands of the chief minister named SAdharana, a noble Brahman, patient 
as the ocean, and most rigorous, enjoyed the pleasures of con||Bntment by 
• tasting the nectar of joy by travelling in various places; who without know¬ 
ing the Vedas, the Vedangas, the S^ikshas, and the Kalpas, became, by bis 
clear understanding and knowledge of political economy and law, like the 
chief priest of the gods located on earth; whose kingdom is always thriving 
through the conciliatory action towards the public and the observjince of 
Br^hmic rules on the part of his minister—even he is the wealthy Varma, 
Kandarpadeva, renowned in the three spheres. 

In the year thirty-one of the reign of the thriving and victorious lotus 
feet of the great worshipper of Mahe^vara, of his noble majesty, the 
superior of great *Jfings, the lord, the ornament of the lunar race, the 
sovereign of the three Kalingas, the auspicious MahMevagupta Deva, on 
the 13th day of the waxing moon of Marga (November.Decenaber)f—in 
clear figures Sanivat 31, Marga Sudi 13—was composed the toftt of these 
three copper tablets by the chief minister of war and peace, Malladatta, a 
Kdyastha of pure lineage," the son of Pri yank aridity a. It was executed 
by the chief of Ko4ala with the knowledge of the great chief. This copper- 
made patent was witnessed by Puudarikaksha,* and engraved by Madhava. 

2. Memovr of the author of the Talaq^aUi-Ndsiri, — By Majob 

G. H. Kavebtt. 

This paper is an extract from the preface to the author’s translation 
*o£ the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, and will be published in the Journal, Part I, for 
1882. 

3. On some new and rare Bhopalocerous Lepidopteraj^om the Indian 
Region. — By Majob G. F. L. Marshall, B; E. , 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Part II, for 1882. 


4. On a collection of Japanese Clausiliae made hy Brigade Surgeon B. 
Sungerford th 1881. —By 0. F. vojsr MciLLENflOEFF, BL B., Vice- 
Consul for Germany^ Hongkong. Communicated hy J. Wood-Mason, 
Natural History Secretary, 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Part II, for 1882. 

* The word Pundarikaksha stands unconnected, and I have put ia the words 
witnessed,” not knowing how otherwise to deal with it. * 
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j-IBRARY. 

Tlie following additions have been made to the Library since the 
Meetii^tg held in December last. 

<9 - - -- . 


yR/HMSACTIONS, j^ROCEEDINGS AND yOURNALS, 

f resented hy the respective Societies and Editors. 

Baltimore. American Chemical Journal,—Vol. III. No. 4. 

- - —, American Journal of Philology,—Vol. II, No. 7.* 

Berlin.., Journal fiir die reine und angevvandte Mathernatik,—Vol. XCI, 
Parts 1-4, , 

— - . K. preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften,—Monatsberioht, 

July to October 1881. 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XI, Part 128, January 1881. 
Bordeaux. Soci^td de G^ographie Commeroiale,—Bulletin, Nos. 22 and 23. 
Calcutta. Indian Meteorological Memoirs,—Vol. I, Part 6. 

- 1 —. .Original Meteorological Observations,—November and Decem¬ 
ber 188c/, January and February 1881. 

Dresden. Naturwissonschaftliche Gesellschaft Isis,—Sitzungsberiebte und 
Abhandlungen, January to June 1881. ^ 

Leipzig. *E(T7r€pos,—Vol. I, Nos. 1-10. 

Loudon. Academy,—Nos. 498-501. 

— -. Athenaeum,—Nos. 2821-2824. 

-, ■* Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland,—Jour¬ 
nal, Vol. X, iJo. 4, May 1881. 

-. Nature,—Vol. XXV, Nos. 630-632. 

_. Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland,—Journal, 

Vol. XIII, Part 4, October 1881. 

-. Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Vol. I, Part 5, Octo¬ 
ber 1881. 

* Stewart, Charles .—On a supposed now Boring Annelid. Summary of current 
researches relating to Zoology and Botany. 

--. Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. Ill, No. 10, 

October 1881. 

———. Z«oological Society of London,—Proceedings, Part 3, 1881. 
Munich, K. b. Akademie der Wissenschaften, mathematisoh-physikalische 
Classe,’—Sitzungsbericht, Parts 2 and 3, 1881. 

—- . Abhandlungen,—Vol, XIV, Part 1. 

— .— , . philosophisch-pbilologische Glasse,—Sitzungsberioht, 

Supplement, Part 6, 1880; Vol. I, Pai^s 1-2, 1881; and Vol. II, Part 1, 
1881. 


“. Abhandlungen,-^Yol, 2VI, Part 1, 
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Munich, liepertorium fiir Experiraental-Physik,—Vol, XVIII, Part 1. 
Pai'is. Journal Asiatique,—Vol, XVIII, No. 1, July 1881. 

■■■■■. Soci^t6 de Gdographie—Bulletin, April 1881. 

——. Socictd Zoologique de Prance—Bulletin, Parts 3-4, April t§ J uly 
1881. • 
Thomas, Ph .—Roclierches sur lea Bovid^a fosailes de I'Alg^rie. O^^eo, Dr. F .— 
Loa Amoura dca Axolutla. 

Philadelphia. Academy of Natural Sciences,—Journal, Vol. VIII, (Second 
Series), Part 4. 

-. — - -. Proceedings, Parts I-III, January to December 1880. 

- . .. American Philosophical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XIX, Nos, 

107-108. , 

-.-. Transactions,—Vol. XV. Part ITI. 

Home. Socictji degli Spettroscopisti Italian!,—Memorie, Vol. X, No. 10, 
October 1881. 

Jioorkee. Professional Papers on Indian Engineering,—Vol. X, No. 42. 
Simla. United Service Institution of India,—Journal, Vol. X, No. 40. 

St. Petorsburgh. L’Acadomie Imporialo des Sciences,—Memoires,^Vol. 
XXVIll, Nos. .3-7. 

Washington. Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories, 
Bulletin,—Vol. VI, No. 2. ^ 


^OOKS AND j^AMPHLETS, 
presented by the Authors. 

Gaudner, D. M. The Hindu and Homan Law of Adoption. 8vo, Lon¬ 
don, 1881. Pam. 

GoDwra-AusTEN, Lt.-CoIj. H. H. On . the Land Molluscan Genus 
Luryella, W. T. Blanford; with notes on its anatomy and descrip¬ 
tion of n new* species. 8vo. London. Pam. • 

———. Description of the Animal of Lurgella cliristianae, a species of 
landshell from the Andaman Islands. 8vo, London, 1881. Pam. . 

Malleut, Col. Garrick. Address before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science at Cincinnati, Ohio. August 1881. 8vo. 
Salem, 1881. 

Report on the Census of the Town and Syburbf of Calcutta, taken 
on 17th February 1881. Compiled by H. Beverley. Fcp. Calcutta, 
1881. 


JAiscellaneous Presentations. 

Archaeological Survey of India, Reports, Vol. XII. 8vo. Calcj^tta, 1879. 
Annual Report on Inland Emigration for the year 1880-81. Fcp. Cal- 
cuCta, 1881. 
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Beport of the Internal Trade of Bengal for 1880-81. Fop. Calcutta, 1881. 

Bengal Qoteenmen®. 

Annirersary Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural Histoi7, 18d0*80« 
4ito. Boston, 1880. ^ 

• Boston Society op Natceal Histobt. 

MtTELLEB, B Max. Anecdota Oxoniensia. Texts, Documents, and Extracts,* 
chiefly from MSS. in the Bodleian and other Oxford Libraries. Aryan 
Series. Vol. I, Pt. IBuddhist Texts from Japan. 4to. Oxford, 1881. 

Claeendon Peess, Oxpoed. 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1878 and 1879. 
8vo. Washington, 1879-80. 

• Depaetment op Aoeicttlttjee, U. S., Ameetca. 

Raveety, MaJOE H. G. Notes on Afghanistan and part of Biluohistan, 
Section III. Fcp. London, 1881. 

Foeeign Depaetment. 

Ball, V. A Manual of tho Geology of India. Vol. I/I (Economic Geo¬ 
logy). 8 VO. Calcutta, 1881. 

' 'u Geological Scevey op India. 

Achseologicifl Survey of India. Reports, Vol. XII. 8vo. Calcutta, 1879. 

The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, Part 128, January 1882. 

Home Depaetment. 

Brief Sketch of the Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency in 1880. 8vo. 
Bombay, 1881. 

Meteoeologtcal Repoetee POE Western India. 
BIST, Wilhelm ton. Gediichtnisredo auf Leonhard von Spengel. 4to. 
Miinchen, 1881. 

Heigel, Kael Theodoe. Die Wittelsbacher in Schweden. 4to. Miinchen 
1881. 

Munich Academy. 




Report on the Administration of the N. W. P. and Oudh, ending Stlst 
Inarch 1881. 8vo. Allahabad, 1881. 

Gotkenment, N. W. Peottnces. 
Tuppee, C. L. Punjab Customary Law. Vols. I—III, 8vo. Calcutta, 
1881. 

Records of the Geological Suiwey of India, Vol. XIV, Part 4, 1881. 

Revenue and Aqeicultueal Depaetment, 

A Memorial of Joseph Henry. 8vo. Washington, 1880. 

Smithsonian Institute. 

Baikd, Capt. a. W., and Robebts, E. Tide-Tables for the Indian Ports 
for 1S82. 8vo London. 

. . Tidei-Tables for the River Hqoghly, Diamond Harbour,, Fort 

Oloster and Eidderpore (Calcutta) for 1882. 8vo. London. 

SupT., Tidal and Leveling Opebations, Subtsy op IndiX. 
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Berlin. Deuteche Litteraturzeitung,—Vol. II, Nos. 1-41. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XVI, No. 12, December Jl881 ; 

and Vol. XVII, No. 1, January 1882. « 

Bdinburgh. Edinburgh Review,—No. 316, July to October 1^1, 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles,—Vol. VI, No. 11. 
Giessen. Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der Ghemie,—Part 2, 1880. 
Gottingen, Gelehrte Anzeigen,—Nos. 45-48. 

. .— ■ ■ — . Nacbrichten, No. 14. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Ghemie,—Vol. XIV, No. 3. , 

^ 1 -I . . .. —. Beiblatier,—Vol. V, No. 11. » 

— I..... . . Botanisches Centralblatt,—Vol. VII, Nos. 11-13; and Vol. VIII, 

No. 1. 

— - . Literarisches Centralblatt,—Nos. 39-41, September to October 

1881. 

London. Annals and Magazine of Natural Histosy,—Vol. VIII, No. 46, 

October 1881. , c 

Carter, H, J .—Contributions to our linowlodge of tho Spmgi^, Order I. 
Carnoia. — Miers, Edward J .—On a collection of Crustacea made by Baron 
Hermann Maltzan at Goroo Island, Senegambia. . 

' . Chemical News,—Vol. XLIV, Nos. 1147-1150. 

'■■■— " . Entomologist,—Vol. XIV, No. 221, October 1881. ^ 

. . Entomologist’s Monthly Mag.azine,—Vol. XVIII, No. 209, Octo¬ 
ber 1881. , 

Oafeti-Saeken, 0. E .—A brief notice of Carl Ludwig Doleschall, the Dipterolo- 
gist. 

——. Journal of Botany,—Vol. X, No. 226, October 1881. 

-. Journal of Conchology,—Vol. Ill, No. 7, July 188J. 

——Journal of Science,—Vol. Ill, No. 94, October 1881, 

- - . London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine,—Vol. 

XII, No. 75, October 1881. 

— . Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XI, No. 5. 

-. Mind,—No. 24, October 1881. 

-. Nineteenth Century,—Vol. X, No. 56, October 1881. 

——. Numismatic Chronicle,—Vol. I, Par^ 2, 1881. 

-. Publishers’ Circular,—Vol. XLIV, No. 1060. 

-. Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,—Vol. XXI, No. 84, 

October 1881. 

Klein, A.—Tho Organ of Jacobson in the Rabbit. Bower, F. 0.—On the fur¬ 
ther development of Welvoitsehia mirabilia. Mitaukuri, K .—On the Struc¬ 
ture and Siguificanco of some aberrant forms of LamellilSk'auuhiate Gills. 
LanktaUr, E, Bay ,—Limulus an Arachnid, 
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London. Society of Arts,—-Journal, Vol. XXX, Nos. 1513-1516. 

New Haven. American Journal of Science,—Vol. XXII, No. 129. 

Paris. Annales de Gbimie et de Physique,—Vol. XXIV, November 1881. 

. . ' w . Coraptes Pendus,—Vol. XCllI, Nos. 19-22. 

. Journal des Savants; November 1881. 

... . B^vue Critique,—Vol. XII, Nos. 46-49. 

———. Ilevue des deux Mondes,—Vol. XLVIII, No. 2. 

Kevue Scientifique,—Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 21-24. 


^OOKS j=*URCHASED. 

Babth* a. The Religions of India. 8vo. London, 1882. 

Belbew, STTaoEON-MA-JOB H. W. The Races of Afghanistan, being a 
brief account of the principal nations inhabiting that country. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1880. 

Daewin, ChabIiES. The Formation of Vegetable Mould. 12mo. Lon¬ 
don, 1881. « 

Fouekes, Ret. Thos. The Hindu Law of Inheritance, according to* the 
Sarasvat^Vilasa. 8vo. London, 1881. 

Gleanings in Science. Vols. I-III. 8vo. Calcutta, 1829-31. 

Haetbt, WiLEiAM. 1^0 works of William Harvey, M. D. Translated 
from the Latin with a Life of the Author by Robert Willis, M. P. 
8vo. London, 1847. 

Jacob, Majoe G. A. A Manual of Hindu Pantheism. The Vedantasara, 
8vo. London, 1881. 

Roscoe, H. E., and ScnoEiiEMMEE, G. A Treatise on Chemistry. Vol. 
Ill;—Organic Chemistry, Part 1. 8vo. London, 1881. 

Stack, Cam. Geoeqe. A Dictionary, English and Sindhi. 8vo. Bom¬ 
bay, 1870. 

STEEEfDAi.E, RoBEET A. Denizens of the Jungles : a series of sketches in 
pen and pencil. Obi, Polio. Calcutta, 1881. 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE • 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 

j^EBRUARY iSSs. 


4 

The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was held on 
Wednesday^ the ISth February 1882, at 9 pm. 

De. Rajendralala. Mitra, C. 1. E., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
According to the Bye-Laws of the Society the Chairman ordered the 
voting papers to be distributed for the election of Officers and Members of 
Council for 1882 ; and a])pointed 

Dr. D. Waldte and Mit. J. Eltot, Scrutineers. 

The pHAiEMAN then culled upon the Secretary to read the Annual 
Report. 


^NNUAL j^EPOHJ FOF^ l88l. 

The Council have much pleasure in submitting the following Report 
of the state and progress of the Society during the past year. 

, During the year 1881,24 gentlemen were elected members of the Society* 
The elections of two of these and of throe of those elected in 1880 were 
cancelled. Thirteen members withdrew from the Society, seven died, and 
the nameS'of 5 were removed from the Member list in accordance with the 
provisions of Rule 40. ffho total number of Members therefore at the close 
of 1881 was* 350 against 350* of the previous year. Of these 110 are 
Resident, 168 Non-Resident, 17 Foreign, 14 Life, and 41 Non-Subscribiug 
Members. 

• The total number of Members at the close of 1880 was 356, and not 365, as 
stated in the Iasi Annual Report, the name of^ one Member being by an OTprsig^t 
omitted in the last Member List. 
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The following table shows the fluctuations in the number of Ordinary 
Members for the past 6 years. 


Tkae. 

Patino. 

- If- 

Non-patinq. 

Guak^ 

Total. 

Resident. 

Non-resi¬ 

dent. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Life. 

Ai)sent. 

ToCl. 

1876 

Bll 

MB 


294 

6 

48 

53 

347 

1877 

BiH 


14 

290 

mm 

46 

55 

345 

1878 

117 


16 

285 


29 

42 

, 827 


111 

164 

10 

281 


86 

48 

329 

1880 

112 

186 

15 

312 



44 

356 

1881 

110 

168 

17 

296 


41 

55 

S60 


To fill four of the vacancies in the Honorary Member List caused by the 
deaths of Sir Jolin Pliillij)part, Count de Noe, Professor Isaac Lea, Colonel 
W.‘Munro and Sir J. W. Colvile, the following Gentlemen were, on the 
recommendation of the Council, elected Honorary Memhersii^Pr&fessor 
Hermann L. F. Helmholtz, Dr. Kudolph von lloth, Sir Willijfm Thomson 
and Professor William Wright. The remaining vacancy has been left 
unfilled for the present. • 

The Society has lost the following Ordinary Members by death during 
the year 1881:—Major-General Edward Tuite Dalton, the author of the 
“ Ethnology' of Bengal,” and of several papers on the Geography and 
Ethnology of Assam published in the Society’s Journal and Proceedings, 
Captain W. H. Johnstone, Kumar Kantichaudra Singh, Mr. L Maudelli, 
Mr. C. Magrath and Mr. W. M. Souttar. 


Indian Museum. 

Sir Ashley Eden, President, (from the date of his election in March), 
Mr. C. H. Tawney, Mr. H. Beverley and Dr. A. F. 11. Hoerule have a'Cted 
as Trustees on behalf of the Society. On Mr. A. Pedler leaving India in 
May, Mr. J. Eliot was elected Trustee in his place. 

The following presentations have been made to the Museum, through 
the Society, during the year (1) Weapons from* the Andamans and the 
Nicohars presented by Mr. F. A. de Boepstorff j (2) Spindle whorls, frag¬ 
ments of clay figures, pieces of pottery and other antiquities found in 
excavations carried on at Jowhri Dih, presented by Mr. J. E. P. Lincke • 
(8) Hollow earthenware structures probably used as ornaments on a balus- 
trade^ and a brick from Moti Bazar, Bulandshahr, presenUd by Mr. F. S. 
Grows©. 
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Finance. 

The acoount^lll'trhich 'will be found in the Appendix) have been kept 
in* the mode introduced during the year 1880, and the Summaries are issued 
in the same^orm as was adopted last year. « 

The method has worked very satisfactorily during the year, and has, 
as was anticipated, considerably reduced the labour of their preparation and 
added to their clearness and precision. 

An estimate of income and expenditure was prepared last year and 
laid befQre the Society at its Annual Meeting. According to this it was 
anticipated that the, income would amount to R.s. 10,300 and the expendi¬ 
ture to Its. 15,810 and that there would probably be a small balance on the 
favourable side of the accounts. This has not been realized. Owing 
largely to the exertions of the officers of the Society, on the one hand 
a much larger amount of the subscriptions for this year and the 
outstanding debts was collected than was estimated, and on the dther 
a searching examination of the books showed that a larger amount 
was duo fr 9 m Members than was indicated by the accounts before this 
revision. 

The income of the Society was Rs. 19,588-10»2 or Ra. 2,C88 in excess 
of the anticipated amount. 

The expenditure of the Society has, the Council regrets to state, been 
not only considerably in excess of the estimate but also of the income. 
The total* for the year was Rs. 21,461i-ll-7 or Rs. 1,876-1-6 in excess of 
income. 

This large expenditure is mainly due to increase in the important item 
of Publications. The estimate passed by the Council was Rs. 6,310, whilst 
the actual expenditure was Rs. 9,195-14-7. 

As the income of the Society barely suffices to pay the expenses as sliewn 
by estimate, it is, we consider, essential that measures sliould be taken to 
secure due control over expenditure under this head, so that the Honorary 
Secretaries in charge of publications may limit their expenditure to the 
amount allowed for the year. 

The only other itjpm in which the increase is very marked is that of 
postage. This is due to the ^act that the Society’s Journals and Periodicals 
are now forwarded by post in all cases to Members, whether in India or 
in Europe. 

With the exception of this point the financial condition of the Society 
is on the whole satisfactory. The Cashier recently engaged under arrange¬ 
ments made b^f Mr. Douglas has taken nauch trouble and has performed 
his duties satisfactorily. ^ 
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The following is the estimate of income and expenditure for the 
year 1882. , 


‘ 

Eeceipts. .iH' 

Subscriptions 

. ... ... Es. 8,2^0 

Sale of Periodicals ... 

1,000 

Admission Fees 

. ^ 1.000 

Interest on Investment 

, ... 6,650 


Salaries 
Commission 
Pensions ... 

Stationery.,, 

Lighting ... 

Building ... 

Taxes 

Postage ... 

Freight 
Meetings ... 
Contingencies 
Books 

Local Periodicals 

Binding 

Coins 

Printing and Publications 
Plates 


Expewditfbb. 


Bs, 16,900 


Es. 4,670 
860 
228 
250 
80 

. , 600 
t 720 

1,000 
50 
100 
400 
1,500 

• 60 
500 
50 

8,860 

2,460 


Ks. 16,758 


Loudon Agency. 

Messrs. Triibner and Co.’s accounts showed a balance at the end of 
1880 of £49-9-0| in their favour. The sale proceeds of the Society’s 
publications sold by Messrs. Triibner and Co. during that ybar amounted 
to £79-19-2, and: of the Bibliotheca Indica to £67-11-0. Fifteen invoices 
of books purchased and of publications of different Scientific Societies sent 
in exchange were received from Messrs. Triibner and Co. during 1881. 
The value of the. books purchased amounted to £181-6-6: 624 oo^es of 
the Journal, 961 copies of the Proceedings and 822 copies lif pairts of the 
BihUotheca Indica were sent to Messrs. Triibner and Co. t(X sale. 
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• copies of the Journal, Proceedings and Bibliotheca Indioa for 
1881, intended for Societies and Members in Europe, were sent by post 
instead of through Messrs. Triibner and Co. as has hitherto been doqe. 

• T V. 

Library. 

* The additions to the Library during the year amount in all to 1,845 
•|j|rolumes oi^arts of volumes, 1,092 of which were presentations or were 
received in exchange for the Society’s publications, and 763 were purchases. 

The Catalogue of the Library is now passing through the press under 
the superintendence of Mr. H. B. Modlicott. The Council regret that the 
work is progressing very slowly owing to the inaccuracy and want of 
arrangement in the manuscript Catalogue. In consequence of this, the 
Catalogue had to be almost entirely re-arranged before it could be sent 
to press: and it is n^essary for the Assistant Secretary in revising the 
proofs to dieck the correctness of the titles of the books by comparing 
them with the books themselves. The Council, however, hope that the 
Catalogue will be published and distributed to Members in the course of 
the ensuing year. 

*ri»e Hrork of cataloguing the Sanskrit books and manuscripts, for 
which a B^iecial Pandit was engaged, is nearly completed, and satisfactory 
progress has been made by the Mutishi engaged to catalogue the Persian 
and Arabic books and manuscripts. For the purpose of preseiwing the 
manuscripts from thp ravages of insects, it was decided on the proposal of 
Dr. Mitra to treat certain of them with a preparation of arsenic, and a 
duftry was temporarily engaged for that purpose. 

Publications. 

During the past year the following Nos. of the Journal and Pro¬ 
ceedings were published : Journal Part I, Nos. 1—4 of 1881, containing 
251 pages of letterpress and 20 plates; Extra No. to the Journal, Part I 
for 1880 containing 171 pages j Journal Part II, No. 4 of 1880, and 
Nos. 1—4 of 1881, containing 354 pages and 17 plates. 

• Proceedings, No. 10, of 1880 and Nos. 1—8 of 1881, containing 176 
pages and 3 plates. 


Building. 

The sum spent (fn repairs during 1881 was very trifling, amounting to 
Es. 461-8-9. Of Miis amount Es. 360 was paid for the repairs of the 
road in the compound. 


Coin Cabinet. 

Altogether 96 coins were acquired during the past year: of these 62 
were purehalbd; the remainder, 33, aro^presentations. . 

Among the purchases there are 4 gold (see Prooeediugs IbSO, p. 40), 
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82 silver (including tbe 14 early Muhammadan coins found near Ganhati, 
ibid, p. 62), and 26 copper coins. 

Among the presentations are: 2 Jaunpfiri silver coins from BdjA 
TJdayapratapa Sinha of Bhinga, Oudh (ibid, p, 41) ; 2 old Hindi and one 
Khalifa silver and one unknown copper coin from Mr. Holgnette (ibid, 
pp. 41, 42) ; 14 copper coins from the Political Agent, Bundel^hand ; one 
copper coin from the Magistrate of Fatebpur; 12 copper coins from thd**^ 
Political Agent, Charkharee. 

Secretary’s Ofldee. 

Hr. A. F. E. Hoernle has continued to act as Philological Secretary 
throughout the year. 

During Mr. Wood-Mason’s absence from Calcutta, from January to 
September, Mr. V. Ball ofiiciated as Natural Histofiy Secretary, and on the 
resignation of Mr. J. Douglas in March he also took up the duties of 
Trea.surer. 

On Mr. Ball’s leaving India in September, Mr. J. Wood-Mason resumed 
tbe Natural History Secretaryship and Mr. J. Eliot was appointed 
Treasurer. Mr. H. P. Blanford and Mr. A. Pedler officiated aS Treasurer 
on two occasions when Mr. Eliot was absent from C.alcutta. 

Mr. A. Pedler resigned the General Secretaryship in April and Dr. H. 
W. M’Cann was appointed in his place. During Dr. M’Cann’s ab-sence 
from the middle of May to middle of June, Mr. Eliot officiated as General 
Secretary: and during Dr. M’Cann’s absence in November, Mr. Wood- 
Mason officiated as Secretary. , 

Mr. W. A. Bion and Mr. E. S. Andrews have continued to hold the 
posts of Assistant Secretary and Assistant Librarian respectively. 

Babu Earn Jivan Mukei’ji, tbe Cashier, was dismissed in January, and 
Babu Nritya Gopal Basu was appointed Ca.sbier. The services of the 
Babu employed temporarily to index the Society’s old Eeoords were 
dispensed with at the end of January, as it was found advisable to do so on 
financial grounds. A copyist was appointed in May on Es. 15 per menswn. 

Bibliotheca Indica, ^ 

Twenty fasciculi wei’e published during the year ; sixteen in the Sanskrit 
and four in the Arabic-Persian Series. They belong to thirteen different works, 
of which three belong to the Arabic-Persian and ten t(^the Sansdirit Series. 
Among them two in the Sanskrit and one in the Arabic-Persian Series have 
been completed, and four, all in tbe Sanskrit Series, have been commenced. 
The former are the Taittiriya Saiiihitd, and the Tar-ikh-uUIyhulfa ; the latter 
are the Pdtanjala Yoga Sutra, the Apastamha Srauta Sutra, and the 
English Translation of the LalitaiYisiara. One work, the i^$hnu Smriti, 
has been both commenced and completed during the year. 
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Among these publications there are four English Translations ; viz., of 
the Tari^h‘Ul Khulfa in the Arabic-Persian Series, and of the KatM Sarit 
SAgara^ the Lalita Vistara and the Pdtanjala Yoga Sutra, in the Sanskrit 
Series. There are also ten text editions, two in the Arabic-Persian and 
eight in the Sanskrit Series. Of the Patanjala Yoga Sdtra both text and 
translation<^e being published pari passu. 

A. Arahic-Fersian Series. 

1. Of the I^Aba^h or Biographical Dictionary of persons that knew 
Muhammad, by Ibn Hajar, one fasciculus has been published by Maulvi 
'Abdul Hai, Head Professor of the Calcutta Madrasah. 

2. Major H. S. Jarrett has published the sixth fasciculus of his 
annotated English translation of the TAiiiKn-UL-K hulfa, or the History 
of the Caliphs by Jalal-ud-din as Suyiiti. Tliis concludes the work. 

3. Of the Akbahn^mah, edited by Maulvi ’Abdur Rahim,*two 
fasciculi have been published. These corameuco the third Volume of that 
work. 

'b B. Sanskrit Series, 

4. Pftndit Mahe^achandra Nyayaratna, Principal of the Sanskrit 
College, has brought out the thirty-second fasciculus of his edition of the 
TaitthiIva Samiiita, containing the earliest recensions of the mantras of 
the Black Yajur Veda together with the commentary of Madhava Xcharya. 
This completes the fourth volume of that work. 

5. The same editor has issued one more fasciculus of the text of the 
MfM/(MSA Daksana, a critical comnientaiy on the ritual of the Veda, accom¬ 
panied by the commentary of S'avara Svamin. This is the fifth of the 
Society’s series of the six Darsunas. The texts of four have been already 
published ; and the sixth is the Yoga Sutra of Patanjali, mentioned below 
(No. 12). 

6. Dr. Rajendralala Mitra has advanced his edition of the text of the 
VXyu PufTXNA by one fasciculus, the first of the second volume. This is 
the second of the Society’s Series of the Puranas, a sort of Cyclopjiodias of 
Sanskrit Literature. The first is the Agni Purana, a complete edition of 
which has already been published by the same learned editor. 

7. Mr. 0. H. Tawney, M. A., Principal of the Presidency College, 
has publishfed three fasciculi of the second volume of his English translation 
with notes of the KatiiX Saeit SXqaea. or the Ocean of Streams of Story. 
Four more fasciculi will probably complete this work, which is the celebrated 
repository of Indian legends composed from older sources by Somadeva of 
Kashmir toward the close of the eleventh century. The stories are illus¬ 
trated by notes which refer to similar legends current in other collections 
of folklore. 
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8. Pandit Satjavrata SAmairami has brought out three fasoiouli of 
bis edition of the NinuKTA, the well known glossarial explanation of 
obscure Vedic terms, together with extracts fram rarious commentaries. 

9. One fasciculus has been published of Hemadri’s ChatubvaboaOhot* 
TAMAHI by the joint-editors, Pandits YogesvBra Smyitiratna and Kdml.khyft- 
ndtha Tarkaratna. This commences the fifth part of tli^ work, the 
Pari^eaha Khanda ; it is, however, the third volume of the Society’s series, 
manuscripts for two parts being wanting. 

Among the works which were announced in the Annual Report of 
last year to be in course of preparation (see Proceedings 1880, p. 29), are 
the following, portions of which have been published:— • 

10. The Vishnu Smrtti, by Professor Jolly of JViirzburg, contain¬ 
ing the text with extracts from various commentaries. The whole work 
has Jjjeen already completed in two fasciculi. 

11. The Apastamba S'eatjta SiJtba, a very rare and important work 

connected with the Black Yajur Veda, edited by Professor R: Garbe of 
Kdiitgsberg, together with the Commentary of lludradatta. Two fasciculi 
of this work have been issued. ^ « 

12. The Yo«a SiJtea of Patanjali, of which the fir.Ht fa^ieiculus has 
been published by Dr. llajendralala Mitra. The text is accompanied by 
the commentary of Bhoja Raja and an English translation of both the 
text and commentary ; also by an English commentary compiled by the- 
editor himself, including short extracts from the commentaries of Vydsa 
Vijnana Bhikshu and Vachaspati Misra. 

13. The same editor has issued the first fasciculus* of hfe English 
translation of the Laltta-Vistaea, one of the most ancient and important 
works on the earlier portion of the life of Buddha. 

Continuations of the following w'orks are being prepared :— 

1. Tabaq1t-i-Nasiei by Abti ’Umar-i-Usman, translated by Major 
H. G. Raverty. One more fasciculus will complete this valuable work. 

2. The pR.ifiiirrA Lakshana by Chanda, a Grammar of the Ancient 
Prakrit, edited by Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. The second fascicuRis, 
containing translation and notes, is nearly ready. 

3. The Peithiraj RXsau, by Chand Bardai; text and translation, by 
Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. 

4. The Katantea, with the Commentary of Durga SMuha, edited 
with notes and'indexes, by Dr. Julius Eggeliug. One fasciculus with the 
introduction remains. 

The following works are in course of preparation: 

0. The Bj^mADDEVATX, a very interesting metrical work of Sau^aka 
on the deities invoked in the hymns of the Rig Veda, edited Dr. Rijen- 
dralala Mitra. 
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6. The Ohabaka, the oldest work on Hindu Medicine translated 
. with notes, by Dr. Mahendraldla Sark&r. 

The following works have been newly sanctioned for publication, and 
. are being prepared 

* 7. The PabXsaba MX^Aava Smbiti, to be edited by Pandit Chandra- 

kanta TatkXlankdra, who has just completed an able edition of another 
law book, the Gobhiliya Sdtra. 

8. The SuiSnUTA, an ancient Hindd Medical work, hardly less impor¬ 
tant than the Chabaea, to be translated with notes, by Dr. U. C. Datta. 

9. The NaqXid of el Ferazdaq and Jerir; an extremely interesting 
work, "both from the philological and historical point of view j text and 
commentary; to be* edited by Professor Wright of Cambridge (see Pro¬ 
ceedings, 1880, p. 65), 

10. The Lamityet-el-Aeab, text, with two English translations, 
one in prose and the other in verse, by Mr. C. J. Lyall, B. A., C. S. 

11. The MuNTAKnAB-UL-TAWAufKii by ’Abdul-Kadir, second volume, 
by Eev. W. H. Lowe, M. A., of Cambridge. The text, in 8 volume^, has 
been'*alreaAy published by the Society. 

The following is a detailed list of the publications issued during 1881:— 

ArahiC’Fersian Series.- 

1. Tsabaii, edited by Maulvi ’Abdul Hai of the Calcutta Madrasah, 
No. 263 (old Series) Fasc. XIX (Vol. Ill, No. 2). 

2, TAElKH-UL-KnuLFA or History of the Caliphs, translated by 

Major H.‘S. Jarrett j No. 453, Fasc. Vf, , 

3: AkbaenXmati, by Maulvi ’Abdur Eabim, of the Calcutta Madrasah; 
Nos. 4.67, 468, Vol. HI, Fasc. I. 

Sanskrit Series. 

4. TaittibIya Samiuta, of the Black YajurVeda, with the commen¬ 
tary of Mddhava Achdrya, edited by Pandit Mahesachandra Nyayaratna. 
No. 466, Fasc. XXII. 

J). MImXmsX Dabs ana, with the Commentary of S'avara Svamin, 
edited by Pandit Mahesachandra Nyayaratna, No 470, Fasc. XVI. 

6. VXttoubXna,. a system of Hindu mythology and tradition, edited ' 
by Dr. Eajehdralala Mitra, ( 5 . I. E ; No. 457, Vol. II, Fasc. I. 

7. KathX Sabit SXgaba or Ocean of the Streams of Story, translated 
from the Sanskrit by C. H. Tawney, M. A. Nos. 456, 469, 465, Vol. II, 
Faso. VII—IX. 

8. NrEOKTA, with commentaries, edited by Pandit Satyavrata Sdma- 

draml; Nos. 4^4, 460, 471, Vol. I, Fasc. II—IV. * 

9. OBATtravABaA CniKiAMANr, by Hemadri, edited by Pandits 
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Yoge^vara Smyitiratna, and Kara^khyandtha Tar^aratna. Nos. 464, Vol. 
Ill, Faso. I. 

10. Vishnu Sms^ti or the Institutes of Vishnu, edited by Br. Julius 
Jolly, Professor of Sanskrit, Wurzburg. Nos 458, 463. Paso. I and II. 

11. Xpastamba S'nAUTA SiJtra, belonging to the Black Yajur Veda^ 
with the Commentary of Eudradatta, edited by Dr. Richard darbe, Pro-* 
fessot of Sanskrit, Konigsberg. Nos. 461, 469, Faso. I and II. 

12. P1TAN.TALA JoGA SuTRA or the Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali, 
■with the commentary of Bhqja Eajd and an English translation, by Dr. 
EajendraUla Mitra, 0. I. E. No. 462, Fasc. I. 

13. Lalita-Vibtara or Memoirs of the early life of Sakya*Sinha, 
translated from the original Sanskrit by Dr. Rdjendralala Mitra, C. 1. B. 
No 455, Fasc, I. 

Related with the Bibliotheca Indica is the publication, by the Society, 
of the Oriental Biographical Diotionaet, by the late Thomas William 
Beale. It has been .proceeding for some years under tlie superintendence 
of Mr. H. G. Keene, C. S., M, R. A. S , and has been ^rought to a success¬ 
ful termination during the past year. This is a work of sftnsidA’able 
value; it is “ intended to be used as a work of reference bn matters 
connected with Oriental History, and has been compiled by the author 
“ w'ith the greatest care' to ensure accuracy in the narrative as well as in 
" the dates of births, deaths and other events.” 

Xiisi of Societies, Institutions, with which exchanges of Pul/ieations 

have been rttade during 1881. • 

Amsterdam :—Royal Zoological Society. 

Baltimore :—Johns Hopkins University. 

Batavia:—Society of Arts and Sciences. 

- " ■■ :—Kon. Natuur Kundige Vereeniging in Nederlandsch-Indie. 

Berlin:—Royal Academy. 

Berne:—Swiss Entomological Society. 

Bombay :—Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 

- - :—Editor, Indian Antiquary. 

Boston :—Natural History Society. 

Bordeaux:—Bordeaux Academy. 

-■' ■ — :—Linnean Society. 

Brussels :—Royal Academy of Sciences, 
i Buenos Ayres:—Public Museum. 

Calcutta:—Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 

— :—Geological Survey of India. 

Cambridge:—University Library? 

Cas|iel;—Natural History Society. 
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Cherbourg:—National Society of Natural Science. 

ChristianaUniversity Library. 

Colombo :—Koyal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch. 

Copenhagen ;—Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries. 
D€Aira-Dun:—Great Trigonometrical Survey. 

Dublin :—Rqyal Dublin Society. 

”— ;—Royal Irish Academy. 

Edinburgh :—Royal Society. 

Florence:—Societa Italiana di Antropologia di Efcnologia. 
Genera:—Societd de Physique et d’ Histoire Naturolle. 

Genoa :-r-Museum of Natural History. 

Halle:—Bibliothek <ipr deufcscben Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 

--:—Die Eais. Leopoldinisch-Caroliniache Akademie. 

Konigsberg:—Physical and Economical Institution. 

Leyden;—Royal Herbarium. 

Lidge :—Royal Society of Sciences. 

—— ;—Geological Society of Belgium, 

Liverpool :“* 5 Literary and Philosophical Society. 


London 


—Anthropological Institute. 

—British Museum. 

—Editor, Academy. 

—Editor, Atheneum. 

—Editor, Nature. 

—Geological Society. 

—institution of Civil Engineers. 

—Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 

—Linnean Society. 

—Royal Society. 

—Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britian and Ireland. 
—Royal Astronomical Society. 

—Royal Geographical Society. 

—i-Royal Institution. 

—Royal Microscopical Society, 

—Society of Telegraph Engineers. 

-Statistical Society. 

-Zoological Society.* 


Lyon:—Agricultural Society. 

——;—Museum of Natural History. 

Madras:—Literary Society. 

Manchester;—Literary and Philosophical Society. 
Moscow:—Sooi^td des Naturalistes. 

Munich :—Royal Academy. 
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Municb:—Editor, Repertorium fur Experimeutal'Pbysik. 

Netherlands:—Royal Society. 

New Haven, U. S.:—Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Oxford:—Bodleian Library. 

Paris:—Anthropological Society. 

—— '.—Asiatic Society. 

—;—Geographical Society. 

——:—Imperial Library. 

* — •:—Zoological Society. 

Philadelphia:—Academy of Natural Science. • 

Pisa:—Tuscan Society of Natural Science. 

St. Petersburg:—Imperial Library. • 

■ ■ .:—Imperial Russian Geographical Society. 

■ . :—Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

S.an Francisco :—Californian Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Shanghai;—North China Branclj, Royal Asiatic Society. 

Simla:—United Service Institution of India. • 

Stellin;—Entomological Society. 

Stockholm :—Royal Academy of Sciences. 

StuttgartNatural History Society of Wurttemherg. 

Sydney Royal Society of New South Wales. 

Trieste —Adriatic Soeilsty of Natural Science. 

TurinRoyal Academy of Sciences. 

Vienna:—Anthropological Society. 

' —Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

—— :—Imperial Geological Institute. 

Zoological Society. 

WashingtonCommissioners of the Department of Agriculture. 

' -5—Smithsonian Institution. 

Yokohama:—Asiatic Society of Japan. 

■■ :—German Oriental Society. 

Zagreb :—Archaeological Society. 

Absteact op Peoceebinos op Coxtecil dueino 1881. 

January 27th. Ordinary Aleeting. 

A note by Dr. R. Harvey and Dr. D. B. Smith was read on. the subject 
of Dr. Charles’s MSS. of the Nidana and SuiSruta, and the plan suggested 
by Dr, Mitra that the MSS. should be revised and edited by Dr. Uday 
Chand Dutt was approved of. 

A,letter was read from the.Private Secretary to Sir'Ashley Eden, 
stating that Sir Ashey Eden would be glad to accept the office of President; 
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and a letter from the Hon*ble H. 3. Eeynolds was also read espressing his 
willingness to be nominated one of the Yioe*Presidents. 

In aocordanoe with an order passed bj the Counoil the Secretary sub¬ 
mitted estimates for printing the Library Catalogue. The matter was 
referred to a Committee consisting of the officers of the Society, with power 
to act. ^ 

The Council, after • consideration, decided not to adopt suggestions 
made by Mr. J. Burgess for the joint publication by scholars throughout 
India of a monthly Oriental Journal. 

It was resolved that Rs. 20 of the Moulvie’s and Rs. 20 of the 
Pandit*« pay should be charged to the Oriental Publication Fund from the 
date of their engagement. 

The Annual Report and Accounts, the budget estimate, and the pro¬ 
gramme for the Annual Meeting were submitted. The babu employed for 
indexing the Society’s old Records was discharged on the recommendation 
of the Finance Committee. 

The Treasurer submitted a statement showing the Stock of Fublicdtions 
possessed Ijy the Society and the Oriental Publication Fund. 

Febrmry 24;th. Ordinary Meeting. 

With reference to a proposal made by Dr. G. W. Leitner that the 
Society 8h(^ld write to Government and recommend that he should be 
granted leave to Europe to elaborate the materials he had collected on the 
languages and races of the N. W. Frontier, it was resolved that the Society 
could notdjake the initiative in such a matter, but that the Council would 
bo prepared to express their opiuiou oii the subject if they should be applied 
to by Government. 

A suggestion made by Mr. J. Beamestliat the Society should endeavour 
to obtain copies of some of the Jain MSS., mentioned in Dr. Mitra’s 
“ Catalogue of Bikaneer MSS,” was approved of; and the Philological 
Secretary was empowered to enter into negotiations with Mr. Bcames, and 
wa5 requested to submit a report to the Council when the cost of making 
the ^opies was ascertained. 

On the recommendation of Dr. J. Anderson, an exchange of publica¬ 
tions with the Anthrppological and Ethnological Society of Florence was 
sanctioned. * 

Mr. V, Ball was appointed Natural History Secretary during Mr. 
Wood-Mason’s absence from Calcutta. 

On the recommendation of the Coins Committee, the purchase of 
some Coins, selected from a lot of 200 found at Nya Boomka, was sanc¬ 
tioned. ^ 

The Secretary reported that the Sub-Committee appointed at the last 
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meeting had resolved that the printing of the Library Catalogue should be 
entrusted to the Britannia Press, who had agreed to undertake the work at 
the rate of Rs. 2-2-0 per page, inclusive of binding, for 750 copies. The 
binding to be of black cloth with the following title on the back Cata¬ 
logue of the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1881.” • 

It was resolved that the present editor of the Hemadri, yhose work 
had not been found satisfactory, should be allowed to continue the edition 
oh the understanding that Dr. Mitra accepts the responsibility of super- 
irising the work. 

Babu Nritya Gopal Bose was appointed Cashier on a salary of Rs. 25 
a month rising to Rs. 40 in 10 years’ time, in addition to which h« is to 
get 1 per cent, on the collection of subscriptions, entrance fees, credit sales, 
charges for extra copies of papers, and postage and packing charges. 

March 31s^. Ordinary Meeting, 

Read the Minutes of the Council on the list of instructions drawn up 
by Mr. J. C. Dou'glas for keeping and auditing the accounts of the 
Society. The suggestions made by the Members of Council we^ adapted 
and 100 copies of the instructions were ordered to bo printed off. 

A circular was read from the German Oriental Society inviting the 
President or one of the Council of the Asiatic Society to he present at the 
Fifth International Congress of Orientalists to be held in R^in on the 
12,th to the 17th September 1881. The Secretary was requested to convey 
tlie thanks of the Asiatic Society for the invitation, and to express their 
good wishes for the success of the Congress and their regretf that the 
Council are unable to send a representatiTe. 

The publication, in the Bibliotheca Indica Series, of the Pardsara 
Madhava Smriti and Naqaid of el Forazddq and Jorir and of the con¬ 
tinuation of the Hemddri and Akbarndmah was sanctioned. 

On the submission of the Indian Museum’s Register of Presentations 
made to it by the Society, for signature in accordance with section 12 of 
Act XXII of 1876, the Council recommended that in future a preliminary 
inventory should be sent with the specimens, and that the final recorij in 
the Society’s Register should he* copied from the Museum Register ; and 
also that the signature of the Society’s Secretary on*tbe one side and that 
of the Secretary to the Trustees on the other should he held sufficient,,^ 
A copy of this resolution was ordered to be forwarded to the Trustees of 
the Indian Museum for consideration ; and the Society’s Register of objects 
transferred to the Indian Museum up to date was ordered to be copied 
from the Indian Museum Register. 

The elections of Mr: J. A. Brown and Rev. J. S, DoxeyVere cancelled 
M they bad not paid their admission fee and first quarter’s subscription. 
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Mr. V. Ball was appointed Treasurer in the place of Mr, J. Douglas 
who had left for England. 

April 2%tTi. Ordinary Meeting^ 

* A letter was read from the Under-Secretary to the Government of 
' Bengal, Eevenue Department, stating that the Lieutenant Governor ap. 
proves of the manner in which the Government grants to the Oriental 
Publication and Sanskrit Manuscripts Funds have been spent, and t^at he 
accepts the suggestion made that the accounts of the latter fund should,- 
for the future, be submitted to Government once, instead of twice, in the 
year. “ 

An exchange of publications with the North-China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society and the Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore was 
sanctioned. 

On the resignation of Mr A. Pedler as Honorary Secretary, Member 
of Council, and Trustee of the Indian Museum, it ^was resolved that 
Dr. H. W. M’Cann should bo asked to become a Member of the CoCincil 
and tO'take iip the Secretaryship and that Mr. J. Eliot should be asked to 
become Trustee of the Indian Museum on behalf of the Society, 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. A. Pedler for his services as 
Honorary Secretary. 

The Members of the various Committees for the year 1881 were 
appointed. ^ 

The appointment of a copyist, on Rs. 15 a month, was sanctioned. 

May 26/A. Ordinary Meeting. 

An exchange of publications with the Kais. Leopoldinisch-Carolinische 
Akademie of Halle was sanctioned. 

At the request of the Superintendent, the casts of tjie inscriptions 
from the rook-cut Temples of Orissa were ordered to be made over to the 
Indian Museum. 

A Report submitted by Mr. J. Westland and Col. J. Sconce, the 
auditors of the Society’s accounts for 1880, was ordered to be forwarded 
to the Treasurer for circulation to the Council with any remarks he may 
wish to add. t 

Dr. A.” F. R, Hocrnle, Dr. R Mitra, Mr. J. Beames and Mr. C. H. 
Tawney were requested to select two or three of the Jain MSS. in the 
Library of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanoer and to make arrange¬ 
ments for having them copied with the assistance of the Maharaja’s 
Pandits* ^ 

Bead the Minutes of the Philological Committee on a letter from 
Professor E. B. Cowell oEering for publication in the Bibliotheca Indioa 
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, a translation of Vol. II of Abdul j^idir’s Muuta^hab ul |)^r9«! 

pared by the Bev. W. H. Lowe. It was resolved that the question, ^ould 
be postponed until the receipt of thejreply to a letter from the Philological 
Secretary asking Mr. E. B. Cowell for further particulars. 

On the recommendation of the Philological Seoretar;^, idle new rtile 
passed by the Oriental Library Committee that not morethap <fne MS. could - 
be lent out to any member at a time was rescinded, and it was resolved to 
revertjbo the old rule which allowed the issue of two MSS, at a time. 

A recommendation of the Finance Committee that the Society should 
subscribe annually for the future numbers of the Bay Society’s publioationi 
was approved of. * 

June ^Oth. Ordinary Meeting.* 

A letter was read from Mr. A. Grote stating that two gentlemen, »**., 
Count de Noe and Col. W. Munro, still on the list of the Society’s Honor¬ 
ary Members, were certainly dead; and giving reasons for believing that 
two other Honorary Members, viz., Sir John PilHppart and Professor 
Isaac Lea were also dead. It was resolved that the Pliilological, Natural 
History and Physical Science Committees should each bo vequeslted to 
select and nominate three gentlemen as Honorary Members. 

A letter was read from tlie Honorary Secretary to the Trustees, Indian 
Museum, stating that the Trustees approve of and will adopt the sugges¬ 
tions made by the Council of the Asiatic Society for recording the transfer 
^ specimens to the Museum. 

In reply to a letter from Mr J, Dawson, the Secretary was requested 
to inform him that the Council have no objection to his paper* published 
in the Journal for 1870 being reprinted by the Government of the Central 
Provinces. 

A vote of thanks to Mr J. Westland and Col. J. Sconce, the auditors 
of the Societyls accounts for 1880, for the report they had submitted 
was passed; and their suggestion that the value of the sto®k of books 
be not entered in the accounts as an asset was adopted. ^ 

The Pliilological* Secretary reported that, at the request of Mr. J. 

E. P. Lincke, he had made over to the Indian Museum the Antiquities 
found at Jowhri Dili; and that Mr. F. S. Growse had requested him to 
present the curiosities he had forwarded' to illustrate 4iis paper, read at tho 
June Meeting, to the Indian Museum. * 

A copy of Mr. Douglas’s Memorandum of Instructions was ordered to 
be sent to each Member of the Council in Calcutta. 

A recommendation of the Finance Committee that the bud^t allowanoe 
of Es. 500 for postage for the year 1881 be increased to Bs^l,000, as the 
grant fiad been exceeded in consequence of changes in the mode of dtitii* 
buting the Society’s publications, was sanctioned. 
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Jul^ 2Sth, Ordinary Meeting, 

A E(tone slab bearing an inscription, presented to the Society by Mr. P. 
C, Black, was ordered to be acknowledged with thanks. 

• Messrs. Mackintosh, Burn & Co.’s estimate for Rs. 350 for repairing 
the road in the Society’s compound and raising the gate, was accepted. 

August Ordinary Meeting. 

Mr. H. M. Percival was elected an Ordinary Member of the Society. 

A letter was read from the Under-Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal conveying the Lieutenant-Governor’s approval of the manner in 
which the Government grants on account of the Oriental Publication and 
Sanskrit Manuscripts Funds have been ap})lied. 

The Secretary reported that the bust of the late Mr, Blochmann 
had been received, and requested instructions as to its disposal. The 
Secretary was requested to ascertain whether the bust could witli safety be 
placed on the upper lloor and to make enquiries as to the cost of a suitable 
pedestal. 

An exchange of the Proceedings and Journal, Part 11, for the Journal 
of the K. Natuurkundige Verecuiging in Ncdcrlandsch Indie was sanc¬ 
tioned. 

A letter was read from Professor Wright of Cambridge exprc.ssiug 
his thanks to the Society for appointing him to edit the Naqaid of Jerir 
and ol Fora^daq in the Bibliotheca ludica, bnt regretting tliat lie will not 
be able to do so for a year or two, owing to other engagements. The 
Pliilologic^l Secretary was requested to inform Professor Wright th.at the 
Society had no objection to his commoi^ing the work at his own con¬ 
venience. 

Mr. C. J. Lyall’s offer to edit for the Bibliotheca Indioa the Arabic 
poem Ldmiyyet^-Arab was accepted with thanks. 

A lettoegras read from Mr E. B. Cowell, stating that Mr, W, 11. Lowe 
agrees to prepare a trauislafcion of the 2nd volume of Abdul-Kadir’s Mua- 
takl?ab-ul-Tawarikh and to publish the work iu Calcutta, for a fee of 
Rs. ^per page. Tliis arrangement was sanctioned. 

Read the Minutes of the Council regarding additions to bo made to 
the distribution list of ^ihe Bibliotheca Indica. It was resolved that the 
€jj;tended distribution list should bo used in tlio future; and that the 
Foreign Office should be requested to give such information as will as.sist iu 
framing a list of native Rajahs and Chiefs to whom the publications of 
the Bibliotheca Indica may be distributed gratuitou.sly. 

p September 22nd. Ordinary Meeting, 

Mr. Chr. J. Bandow was elected an ordinary Mombor of the Society. 

A rAoiiest nf the Batavian Societv of Arta arul 9l<>innAM tViaf. fitAv 
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might be supplied with some Nos. o£ the Jouamal and Bibliotheca Indiea 
which were wanting in their sots of these publications Was agreed to, and 
it was ordered that the name of the Batavian Society should be entered 
on the free distribution list of the Bibliotheca Indioa. 

An advance of Es. 600 applied for by Dr. R. Mitra to be expendedTin 
the search for Sanskrit Manuscripts was sanctioned. * 

The Secretary reported that ho had ascertained that the bust of the 
late Mr. Blochmann could with safety be placed ou the upper floor with 
certain precautions, and submitted estimates for the cost of a pedestal. 
Messrs. Llewelyn & Co.’s estimate for Rs. 300 was accepted. 

The elections of Mr, R. O. Lees, Biibu Peary Mohun Guha ahd Bahu 
Troilokyanath Mitra were cancelled in accordance with the provisions of 
Rule 9, as they had failed to pay their adiuibsiou fees and first quarter’s 
subscriptions. 

Ocloher 2^t1i. OrJinary Meeting. 

* A letter was read from the Superintendent,, Marino Survey Department, 
enquiring if the Society was prepared to make over the deaf) sea^lredg- 
ing apparatus referred to in the Society’& letter dated 14tli May 1878. It 
was ordered that the apparatus be made over to the Marino Survey Depart¬ 
ment and that the Natural History Secretary be requested to prepare for 
the assibtance of Council a Memorandum on the Society’s position with 
reference to deep sea dredging, with a view to communicating with the 
Government of India on the subject. 

A letter was read from Mr. W. T. Blanford giving particulars regard¬ 
ing the cost of printing the plato.s illustrating his paper on the Arvicola. 
It was resolved that the Society should pay all Mr. Blanford’s expenses for 
these plates. 

The thanks of the Council were ordered to he convejwi to Mr. V. Ball 
for liis services as Treasurer and Natural History Secretaifl^ and it was 
resolved to recommend the Society to present him with its publications for 
the rest of hib life. 

The nominations of the Philological, Natural History and Physical 
Science Committees of 3 gentlemen each as Honorary Members were 
submitted, and the following 4 gentlemen were selosted for recommendation 
to the Society for election as Honorary Members ;—Professof W. Wright, 
Dr. R. von Ruth, Sir William Thomson and Professor H. L P. Helmholtz. 
It was resolved to recommend that the Qfth vacancy in the list of Honorary 
Members should be left unfilled for the present. 

December Xst. Ordinary Meeting, ^ 

A vote of thanks was passed to his Higliness the Maharajah of Bikan^f 
fojp^two MSS. presented by him to the Society. ^ 
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On the recommendatinn of Dr. E, Mitra, a set of the BibUotHeoa 
^ Indioa waip ordered to be presented to the Carmichael Library, Benaree. 

Two letters from the Superintendent, Marine Surveys were read, re» 
questing that certain articles of the sea dredging apparatus should be made 
over to Dr. J. Anderson and the remainder sent to the Marine Survey 
Deportment.* Also requesting that he may be favoured with copies of the 
communications that may be made to the Government of India, relative 
to the Society’s position as regards the dredging operations that are to 
be carried on in the “ Investigator and stating that he intends to apply 
for the services of Mr. Murray as Naturalist to the vessel. 

The* Treasurer reported that the Finance Committee had resolved that 
the Commission for collecting bills on account of the Oriental Publication 
Fund should be paid out of that Fund and that the question of charging a 
portion of the Cashier’s pay to the Oriental Publication Fund should bo 
submitted to the Council for consideration and orders. It was decided that 
it was unnecessary to charge any portion of the Ca^ior’s pay to the 
Oriental Publication Fund. 

Itio Secretary reported that a beam required changing. It was ordered 
that the beam should be clianged and tluit Me.ssrs. Mackintosh, Burn & Co. 
should be requested to examine the other beams and report on their con¬ 
dition. 

December 2Stli. Onlinary Meeting. 

An increase of lis. 10 per mensem in the pay of the Assistant 
«Librarian w,as sanctioned. 

The Secretary reported that certain articles of tlie deep sea dredging 
apparatus had been made over to Dr. J. Anderson and that the remainder 
had been sent to the Marine Survey Department. 

The Chairman announced that tin* Scrutineers reported the result of 
the election of Officers and Council as follows • — 

• FresidetU. 

Sir Ashley Eden, K. C. S. I., C. I. E. 

* Vice-Presiilenfs. 

Dr. EAjondrahila Mitra, 0. I. E. The IIou. J. Gibbs, C. S. I., C. I. E. 
The Hon. H. J. Keyuolds, B. A., 0. S. 

Secretaries and Treasurer. 

J, Wood-Mason, Esq. Dr. A. P. It. Hoernle. Dr. H. W. M’Cann. 

J. Eliot, Esq, M. A. 

^ Other Members of Govneil. 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq., F. E. S. J. Westland, Esq., C, S. D. WaWie, 
E5q.,F. 0. S. H, F.Blanford,E8q., P. K. S. Nawab Abdul Latif, Khqj# 
Bahe4ur. Major J. Waterhouse, B. S. C. , 
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At the suggestion of the Chairman, it was resolved to ask Mr. J. 
Westland and Major Waterhouse to audit the Annual Accounts. 

The Meeting was then resolved into the Ordinary Monthly General 
Meeting. • 

Dr. KA.T3!:NJ)iiAtXLA Mitba, C. I. E., Yice-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced— 

1. From Prof. A. Webor,—Verliandlungen des Fiinften International 
Orientalistcn Congresses gohalten zu Berlin im September 1881. Erster 
Then. 

2. From Dr. R. Mitra,—Eml(^kbcszdd William Stephen Atkinson 
kiilso tag felett, by Dr. Theodore Duka. 

3. From A. Constable, Esq.,—A Selection from the Illustrations 
which have appeared in “The Oudh Punch” from 1877-81. 

4. From the Home Department,—(1) Major General Sir Thomas 
Mufiro, Bart., K. C, B., Governor of Madras. Selections from his minutes 
and other oificial writings; (2) The Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol^ I-IX 
by W. W. Hunter. 

5. From Lieut. R. C. Temple,—The Sassi Punnixn of Hashim Shah 
in 3 Parts. 

6. From the author,—Sanskrit-Wdrtcrbuch in kiirzerer Fassung, 
Part HI, by Otto Bblitlingk. 

7. From the Committee,—Verhandlungen des Funften International 
Orienlalisicn-Congresses gohalten zu Berlin im September 1881. Erster 
Tbeil. 

8. From Mr. J. Wintcrscale,—A copper plate grant from Cuttack. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at tbo next meeting: 

Syod Amir Hussain Khan Bahadur, Deputy Magistrate, Suburban 
Police, proposed by Dr. A. F. 11. lloernle, seconded by Dr H. W. M’Cann. 

Pringle Kennedy, Esq , M. il , proposed by H. liivott-Carnac, liisq., 
C. S., seconded ])y Dr. A. F. 11. Hocrnle. . 

J. M. Douie, E.sq., C. S. Lahore, proposed by D. Ibbetson, Esq., seconded 
by Jas, Wilson, Esq. » 

The following Gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw from 
the Society: 


H. H. Locke, Esq. 

. Captain H, A. Sawyer. • 

The CnATEMAN announced that a letter had been received from Major 
L.^*A. Huguet-Latour, Vice-President of the Natural History Society of 
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Montreal, stating that a Scientific Congress would be held at Montreiil in 
August, 1882, under the auspices of the American Association for the 
advancement of Science, and inviting Members of the Asiatic Society to 
attend the Congress, or to send papers to be read at its meetings. Arrange- 
nibnts had been made with various Steamship Companies to convey guests 
invited to the Congress free of charge. 

The Chairman also read a letter from Prof. Ch. Lindeman, Secretary 
to the “ Socidtd Impdriale des Naturalistcs” of Moscow, inviting members 
of the Asiatic Society to take part in a Congress to bo held in May, 1882, 
in honour of their Vice-President, M. diaries Ptenard, 

Dr? EXjEKDiiAflSifjA Mttea exhibited a collection of coins of the Shah 
Kings of Sunishtra, received from Mr. II. Hivetb-Carnae, and road the 
following notes on them : 

Some time ago I received from our enthusiastic and indefatigable asso¬ 
ciate, Mr. Eiveit-Carnac, a neekhico made of tliree large and sixty-two small 
silver coins, which lie wi.shed mo to examine. The coins had little loops so 
soldered on their edges as not in any way to injure them; hut they‘were 
mostly in a,,bad state of preservation, with the legends obliterated in many 
cases. I have availed myself of my friend’s permission to separate the 
coins, which were held together by small silver links, whose points not 
having been soldered could he easily detached. 

The three large coins belong to tlio mintage of Nepal. One of them 
(No. 1) is of liajcndra-vikrama Shah, and bears date Saka 1738, and tho 
other two are of Snrondravikrama Shah, dated. No. 2 S’aka 1776 and 
No. 3, S'{ika 1702, respectively. 

Tho small coins arc obviously from Guzarat, hut tho exact locality 
where they were found is not known. Tliey all belong to the Shah kings 
of Siirashtra, but 19 of them are so defaced that no name can be read on 
them. The others represent the following reigns : 

1. Rudra Sinha, son of Rudradama (the 3rd king of tho line accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Newton’s list). 

• 2. Rudra Sah, son of Rudra Sinha (4th king). 

3. Yasadama, son of Dama Sah (Oth king). 

4. Isvaradatta. • (Oth king). 

5. Ttjaya Sah, son of D.'ima S;ih (10th king). 

C. JKudra Sab, son of Viradama (12th king). 

7. Vii^va Siiiha, son of Rudra Sah'(1.3th king). 

8. Atridarna, son of Rudra Sab (14th king). 

9. Vi^v.^ Sdh, son of Atridaina (15th king). 

10. Rudra Sah, son of Jinadama (16th king). 

11. Aiadama, son of Rudra Sdh (17th king). 
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James Prinsep was fche first to bring to public »<rface this class of 
coins, and to prepare a sketch which has since been filled up, by the labours 
principally of Mr. Thomas and Mr. Newton, with notices of nineteen kings 
whose names do not occur in'any historical record. Mr. Newton’s papet, 
in the 7th volume of the Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society, is,*I 
believe, the latest contribution on the subject, and it is so full, bavihg 
been written after a very careful examination of several hundred spe¬ 
cimens, that little remains to be added, as regards the coins that have 
been already discovered. The coins before mo do not contribute any, 
now name; nor do they throw any additional light on the history of 
the kings noticed. There arc, however, some points fh the decipherment 
of the legends which suggest a few remarks. 

The first point is the title Kshatmpa which the kings assume. 
■When Prinsep first road the legends, he found, after the initial title rdjm 
“ of a king,” certain letters wliieh ho re.ad kritrima^ in others mahdkritrima. 
Commenting upon them he said, “ The second word of the title I read 
for JerUrimasya, genitive of kritrima, which i.s translated 

in Wilson’s Dictionary “ made, factitious, an adopted sou” (fo# Jerit^ima- 
putra). The latter sense was inadmissible, because it so happened that 
the name of the actual father was, in every case, inserted and the same 
title was also .applied to him. The only manner, therefore, in which the 
term could be rendered was by ‘ elected,’ ‘ adopted’—(by the people, or by 
the feudal chiefs of the country)—a designation entirely new in Indian 
numismatics, and leading to a highly interesting, train of reflection, to 
which 1 must presently recur. Sometimes the epithet mahd is afftxcd — not 
to rdjd, hut to kritrima, as rdjd mahdkritrima, the ‘ great or specially elected 
king’—as if in these cases he had been the unanimous choice of his people, 
while in the others he was installed merely by the stronger party in the state.” 
He had, however, to change this opinion wlien he deciphered the Junagar 
inscription of liudraddma. There the reading was distinctly and most 
unquestionably malidhshatrapa (Thomas’ Prinsep, II, p. 63), and this reading 
has since been generally adopted. It is worthy of note, however, that Iho 
crucial letter in the word is tlie 3rd. If wo read it m (n) the rea4ing 
should he kritrima, hut if we take it for p (^) the reading would be 
kshatrapa, the mechanical configuration of thc^first iwvo compound letters 
being such that they admit of either reading. Now the l6tt(?r p occurs 
on all the coins cither as a square with the top open and a perpendicular 
stroke at the anterior corner, thus m, or as a perpendicular line with a curved 
spur at the middle on the left side, thus 4. The curvature of the spur 
varies greatly in different specimens, but the leading perpen^cular line is 
constant. This is, however, not the letter that we meet in the title ; there 
it oepurs like the English letter V formed of two oblique linos with the 
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lover ends in some cases projecting below the angle, thus It is gener¬ 
ally found in the same form in the word mahdf but in some cases thus V. 
In unquestionable test words such as putraea or prathama the p never 
assumes this form in any of the 62 specimens now before me, nor in some 
66 specimens that I had seen before, nor also in the various plates published 
by Wilson, Prinsep, Thomas and Newton. Mr. Newton had between five and 
six hundred specimens before him, and was, therefore, in a much better posi¬ 
tion to prouounce authoritatively on the subject than I am; the evidence 
at hand would suggest the idea that there is room yet to raise the question 
as to whether the word should be read Jcritrima or Miatrapa; but, bear- 
iugin mind the fact that the evidence of the coins is doubtful aud unsatis¬ 
factory while that of the inscription is unquestionable, adherence must be 
given to the latter. 

The next point is as to whether the word dama should be read with 
two long vowtds, or with the fii -st vowel long and the second short. The 
original form of the word in the Sanskrit language is Mtmn, a “ garland," 
and that this is the word used in the coin is cvident'from the possessive 
forraan wh^ch it is used being ddmm. In the nominative singular daman 
becomes ddmd, but when it is a member of a compound term, as in Vira- 
dama, the last vowel should be short, and the word declined as a theme 
ending in a and not n. The writers of the legends, however, seem to have 
been unmindful of this grammatical distinction. In the coin of Kudra- 
dama, the possessive is as it should be lludradainasa, but in those of Atri- 
dama and A^adama the corrupt forma of Atridamna and Asadamna have 
been used. 

The last point to which I wish to refer i,g as to the religion of the 
Sdh kings. According to Prinsep it was Buddhism. Ho said—It is 
remarkable that, in the long string of epithets applied even to Eudra 
Dama, the chosen. Satrap, there is none which bears the slightest allusion 
to Hindu mythology; while, on the other hand, the coins of the whole 
dynasty bear an emblem we have hitherto considered either of Mithraic or 
of Buddhist import. Tlie name of Jina Hiinia (‘ Wearing Buddha as a 
necklace') is decidedly Buddhistic ; and the epithet applied in the inscrip¬ 
tion to Eudra l)aina—who from right persuasion never put any living crea¬ 
ture to death—proves j;hat Eudra’s opinions wore at any rate influenced by 
the proximity of the important Buddhist establishment at Girnar," Mr. 
Thomas demurs to this. Ho says, " As it is not proposed to show that the 
Sahs were Brahmanical Hindus, the first point requires neither comment 
nor answer; in respect to the second, as the word Jina can now be proved 
to have been incorrectly read in the place of Jiwa the argument founded 
on the previous^ntorpretation at once falls to the ground; and for the third 
position, it also is equally based on error, arising from an inaccurate render- 
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ing of the original passage in the inscription j notwithstanding all this, 
there is some reason to concur in the idea itself, that the Sah kings were 
‘influenced bj the opimons of the Buddhists, though this by no means 
imjilies a complete desertion of the old faith.^ ” (J. A*S., XII, p. 28.) 

The first argument of Prinaep appears to be unaccountably hasty. 
The word Rudra is positively and unquestionably Hindu. It occurs in the 
Vedas as the name of a god, and for the last two thousand years and more 
has been accepted as an alias of S'iva ; and this name is just what the 
Sail kings most affected. The word timra in f^varadatta is also another 
positively Hindu word which the Buddhists never recognised. It is the 
name of the Supreme divinity, which the Buddhists, at least the early 
Buddhists, never acknowledged; and these two words should leave no doubt 
in the mind that the earlier Sah kings were Hindus. The word Atri, the 
name of a Hindu sage, supports this inference. 

As regards the second argument the correction suggested by Mr. 
Thomas seems not to be tenable. The letter in my specimen is n and not* 
V, ahd in the numerous specimens which Mr. Newton had before him ho 
found n; at least he, having Mr. Thomas’s essay before him, dhl not accept 
the reading Jiva. Jina, howovej*, docs not necessarily imply Buddhism. 
Seeing that Jainism prevailed and still prevails in Western India, the 
presumption is strong that Jainism is what is implied by the term, and not 
Buddhism. Jinadama was nob one of the Sail kings; his title is svdmt, 
or a priest, a learned Brahman, or a saint, whoso son liudra Sinha became 
the 16th king, and the inference these facts would suggest is, that the 
earlier kings were all Brahmanical Hindus, and on a change of dynasty the 
IGth king became a Jain, and the three subsequent kings with whom we 
are acquainted followed his faith. Nor need the symbolic indications or 
the obverse stand in the way of this inference. The central symbol is a 
tumulus formed of three segments of circles placed on a. curved or wavy 
line, and Prinsep took it for a chaitya, which at once allied the kings with 
Buddhism; but on the other hand the crescent moon, the sun, and the stars 
associated with it are decidedly Hindu ; and if tlte symbols be of a religious 
character it is difficult to reconcile them with the assumption thai the 
tumulus means a chaitya. I am disposed, therefore, to accept the tumulus 
to stand for a mountain, “ the sunrise hill/’J7day«giri, over which the 
celestial luminaries arc placed, or “ the hill city,” {Qirinagara rSferred to in 
the Girnar record), which formed the capital of this dynasty of kings. 
The simplest way of depicting a hill is by putting together segments of 
circles, and this is exactly wliat has been done on the coins; there wa» 
neither space enough on the coins, nor talent sufficient at (jpmmand to do 
any tiling bettor. If this conjecture be accepted it would follow that the 
earlier Sahs were heliolaters, and from that the later ones passed to the 
wottihip of the Tirthankaras. 
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LIST OF COINS. 

Netalesi! Coins. 

No. 1. Rdjendravikraraa Shah, of Nepal, S^aka 1738. 

• No, 2. Surendravikrama Shah, of Nepal, S^aka 1776. 

No. 3. Ditto ditto S^aka 1792. 

S.(a Coins. 

Itudra Sinha, 2nd King, 

No. 4. Rudra Sinha, son of liudradiiina. Obverse, head disfigured, no 

Greek legieud, nor date. Beverse, Legend imperfect— Rdjna kshtrapasa- . — 

Rudra Siuhasa. 

Itudra Sdh, 8rd King. 

No. 5. Rudra Sah, son of Rudra Sinha. Obverse, head in low relief. 
No Greek, nor date. Beverse, legend imperfect. 

Yasaddma, Qth King. 

N(^ 6. Yasadajna, son of Diima Sah. Obverse, head as usual, Greek 
legend illegible, Date, 3—figures with top.s cut off. Beverse, legend im¬ 
perfect. Ktljna malui ksbatrapi.sa Damasihaputrasa rajna. 

No. 7. Ditto. Obverse, no Greek, nor date. Beverse, ditto. 

tharadatta, 0th King. 

No. 8. Tsvaradatta. Obverse, head in good relief, Greek legend 
illegible, no^ date. Beverse, legend complete. Rajna mahakshtrapasa 
I'svaradattasa varshe prathaine. 

Tijaya Sdh, 10th King. 

Nos. 9 and 10. Vijaya Sail, sou of Diima Sah. Greek legend on the 
obverse illegible. Beverse, Rajna maiiakshatrapara Vijaya Siihasa rija^ 
uiahakshatrapasa Diima Sahasa putrasa. 

* Budra Sdh, 12/7* King. 

No. 11. Rudra Sah, son of Viradiima. Obverse, head in good relief. 
Date imperfect: no Greek. Beverse, Rajna khatrapasa Viradamaputrasa 
rajga maba kshtrapasa Rhdra Sahasa. 

Nos. 12 to 24. Ditto ditto Bevtrse, legend in most specimens imperfect. 

Visva Sinha, 13/A King. 

No, 26. Visra Sinha, son of Rudra Sdh. Obverse, head in low relief, 
Tery much deface^ remnants of Greek letters. Beverse, legend defaped. 
Rdjna kshtrapasa Visva Sinhasa rajna kshtrapasa Rudra Sihasa, 

No. 26. Ditto ditto Latter lulf of the legend wanting. * 
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Atriddma, 14^ Kinff. 

No. 27. Atrid^ma, son of Rudra Sdh. Obverw, head very much defaced. > 
Meverse, imperfect, liajna kshatrapasa Atrid^mna r^jua—. 


Viha Sdh, 16th King. ■ . 

No. 28. Vi^va Sdh, son of Atridaina. Obverse, bead bad, remnantf of 
date and Greek. Reverse, R:'ijna ksliatrapasa Vi^va sahasa Atriddma-pufcraaa, 
No. 29. Ditto ditto, only half of the die has struck the blank. 
Nos. 30 to 32. Ditto ditto imperfect. 


Rudra Sdh, 16^^ King. , 

No. 33. Rudra Sdh, scm of svdmi Jinaddma. Obverse, head coarse, 
no Greek, nor date. Reverse, ltdjija ksbatrapasa Rudra Sdhasa svdmi Jiuo- 
ddina-. 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto • 

Ditto. Obverse. Head in good relief, with remnant of 
Reverse, supplies the concluding part of the legenc(, 

Ditto ditto 


No. 34. 
No. 35. 

• No. 30. 
Greek legend. 
No. 37. 


Akxdama, Vlth King. 

No. 38. Asadama, son of Rudra Sab. Ohvtrse, traces of Greek 
legend. Reverse, Rdjna ksbatrapasa Asaddmna rdjna ksbatrapasa Rudra 
Sdhasa putrasa. 

Uncertain. 

Nos. 39 to 43. -? son of Rudra Sdh. Rdjna ksbatrapasa Rudra 

Ruhasa putrasa-? 

Nos. 44 and 45. -? .son of Rudra Sah. Reverse, Rdjna kshtra- 

pasa ■' ■ - — » Rujna maha ksbatrapasa Rudra sahaputrasa. S'ri Sdh, 

Ddmajata S'!’!, Visva Siiiba, Atridaina and Adaddma, were sons of different 
Rudra Sabs, but there is nothing to determine to which of them these coins 
should be assigned. 

Nos. 46 to C5. No name legible. 


Mr. Gibbs said he thought the Society was much indebted to Dr. 
Mitra for the trouble he had taken with reference to the conis on the table 
which were in as bad a condition as any he (Mr. Gibbs) had seen. He 
had come hoping that the necklace which Mr. Rivett-Carnac had sent was 
one belonging to hjs connection Mrs. Temple which Mr, Gibbs had examined 
at^Poona in 1877 or 1878, and which contained two or ijlbree new varieties, 
but be bad been disappointed. Coins of this series had of late years 
become common. He bad a good many himself, and Mr. Newton 
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hfid from time to time acquired large numbers: it was only some few that 
were difficult'to procure, but Dr. Mitra had given them an interesting 
paper on very poor materials. 

, Mr. Gibbs then exhibited a gold Eamtinki which was handed round. 
It was cup-shaped, ij in. in diameter, and had in the interior Ham and Sita 
seated on a musnud, with three attendants on the left of the spectator, and 
four on the right; on the back was Hanuman the monkey god, and round 
him an inscription which had not been read; weight 1 tola 2 annas. 
Mr. Qibhs explained that he had been led to bring this coin as he had 
noticed in a recent volume of the Proceedings that his friend General 
Pearce at Madras had sent one which had been figured ; but this was an 
imitation, andT one of those flat ones now made for pilgrims at one of 
the shrines near Bellary. During the famine of 1870-77, Mr. Gibbs had 
obtained 7 or 8 of these curious pieces, two of -1 tolas each, the rest of 1 
tola; 8 of them had been known to have been part of the treasure of 
a temple in the S. M. country for 600 years, and were sojd during the time 
of distress; there is a 2 tola one in the Museum of the Bombay Branch 
of the*R. A? Society, wliicli formed part of the late Mr. W. E. Trevor’s 
collection. Mr. Gihijs bad not had time to prepare a paper on these 
curious objects of worship rather than coins. They were used in washing 
the idol with gold which was done by pouring gold eoin.s over it. But bo 
had seen sufficient to know that t!ie older ones were of the poorer gold, 
being mueb alloyed with silver, whereas the modern ones are nearly all of 
very good if not pure gold. He hoped before long to be able to bring out 
a paper on this subject, and in the mean time should be glad of any infor¬ 
mation he could get regarding these pieces. 

Dr. MrruA. exhibited four silver coins lately received from Mr* 
Cockburn, who obtained them from E. Rose, Esq., C. S., Joint-Magistrate 
of Kir wee, in the vicinity of which town they were discovered. The 
coins were in a very bad state of pre,servation, and originally had been 
very ‘badly prepared, the disks boijig about half the size of the dies 
with which they had been struck. From slight remains of the 
legend one of the coins appeared to belong to the class of the Varaha 
coins, and the others to the Kanauj group of the 11th century with two 
balusters on ihe reverse, as floured in Prinsep's Indian Antiquities, Vol. I, 
plate XXIV, fig. 17. 

Mr.’J. CooKBimur exhibited a Pancbamukba Lingam, and said:— 

The object exhibited this evening is a multiple Phallus of an uncom¬ 
mon shape knOvm as a Panohanan or Panchmukhi ling. It was found 
by me along with a heap of fragments of sculpture, celts <&c. on a 
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small platform just outside the Tillage of TJchah in the Augassie pdr« 
guntiah of tho Banda district. There was another larger specimen in 
the same place which yaried a good deal in detail, but was too heavy to 
remove easily. They both lay comparatively unnoticed among the other 
fragments, and it would not appear that’ the people of this village at¬ 
tached any importance to them, though worshippers of Shiva and Parvati 
in the personifications of the Ling and Yoni. The significance of these 
latter emblems I have found to be fully understood by every intelligent 
Hindu I have questioned on tho subject. 

The glorious science of Anthropology marks the dawn of a now era in 
philosophy, and no apology is I conceive needed for describing an emblem 
worshipped in some shape or other by two-thirds of those professing tho 
Hindu religion. , 

The only reference I have been able to find to the Panchanan ling is 
by Lieut. F. Maisey in his account of tl»e antiquities of Kalinjar, J. A. S. 
Vol. XVII, pp. 177, 187, 198, PI. XIII, fig. 22. No description has been 
given and the specimen figured in Plate XIII is a purer and more conven¬ 
tional form than any 1 have come across. « « 

The specimen figured by Lieut. Maisoy may bo described as a group of 
five hemispherical prominences arranged in a quiuquarticular’^hape in the 
centre of a square; with four smaller similar groups at the four angles. 
The slab is often thick and the surface is excavated while a small spout 
projects on one face for the purpose of draining off water. Tliis spout 
may represent the fourchettc ol a youi lormed by the inscribed square. 

The specimen found by me is a block of niottlod sandstone about 
inches square on tho surface and 3^- inche.s thick. The side faces are 
ornamented with the usual moulding which has the effect of giving it the 
appearance of a miniature altar. Shitts in the basal angles indicate that it 
was clamped to some larger object. The upper surface is excavated to 
the depth of a quarter of an inch and tho spout has been broken off. It 
thus forms a bagha or youi. This inner square is occupied by four 
hemispherical prominences 2-1- inches in diameter arranged in a quartette, 
one in each angle of the square while in tho centre is a similar- hemi¬ 
sphere more prominent than the oiliers and raised about half an inch 
higher. The arrangement is tlius quinquarti^ular. • Attached to tho central 
hemisphere is a small perpendicular Priapus, which in the specimen left 
behind had evidently a well marked glaus. Between each of the hemi- 
spheres is a small ridged keel an inch in length. This keel, the central 
portion of which is concealed, is in the shape of a crux ansata. 

Without any offence to delicacy I will attempt to interpret this sym¬ 
bol. The central hemisphere and erect projection represent a basal view 
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of the male generative organ. The four outer hemispheres taken in 
conjunction with the central one represent a pair of testes in any direction 
it is possible to view the sculpture. The ridged keels represent the median 
r^pho of the scrotum. This last surmise has received unexpected confirma¬ 
tion in a specimen of a Punchanan ling from Ivalinjar in the collec¬ 
tion of the Indian Museum. In this specimen the artist has hit upon 
the expedient of serrating the ridge in imitation of the plications of 
the scrotum when contracted by cold. 

Dr. Inman in his work ‘ Ancient F.aith8 and Modern’ has collected mu^ 
curious and forgotten lore regarding the prevalence of a Phallic elcme^ 


in past*and existing religions. A note bearing on the subject I here quote: 
“ The godhead among tho Mesopotamians was a quartette equivalent to 
the Hebrew Arba signifying four.” 

According to Dr. Jnman the crux ansata is a symbol of the union of 
the sexes, and tho Flour de lys roprosonts the male triad. I have just come 
across a picture of a Pope by (Juercino engraved by j^^artolozzi where the 
Pontiff is represented liolding in his hand a book on which rest three 
spheres in a triangular arrangement. The picture bears no name and the 
date of work is not given. 


Mr. CocKnUEN read tin? following note on torsion in the awns of Spear 
Grass, which he had contributed to the “ A.sian.” 

“ Enclosed are .sumo spikes of a small species of spear grass, in which I 
observed a remarkahlo property of .?j)ontanoous moveun'nt. The subject 
is one ot* some economic importance, as this grass threatens to over* 
run the eiitire district, and is very difficult to eradicate. On the 
IGth March 1881, while camped at Aekbyc (ten miles north cast of Panda, 
N. W. P.), I bad occasion to wash my Land.s, the water used satur-ating 
the ground. Looking down, I happened to ob.serve some minute objects 
in motion, which I took for some form of animal life. I accordingly 
knelt down and examined them closely, 

“ I found that the objects were tliese gra.ss seeds. A.s soon as tho earth 
in tile vicinity was moistened, they began to unravel tliemselves with a 
peculiar spiral motion, the effect of which was to bury the entire seed in 
the soil till only th^ extreme (filiform) tip remained visible. By this 
process, they became perfectly straight, and as they invariably went down 
point first perpendicularly, they not inappropriately resembled arrows when 
pulled out again. 

“ I tried a series of experiments within a radius of 200 yards of my 
tent, and fouu^. that the ground was simply alive with these seeds, .and that 
they began their burrowing movements whenever the soil was moistened. 
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“ The soil was mar (black cotton) in a partly pulrerised condition on 
the surface, I shall be happy to furnish further particulars if the subject , 
has not been observed before, and is of interest- 

“ Dr. Sling, the eminent botanist, was so kind as to reply to my letter- 
and I take the liberty of quoting a portion of his letter:— 

Your observations are of much interest. The phenomenon of torsion 
in the appendages of seeds has been observed before, and an elaborate paper 
on the mechanism of the torsion in seeds by Mr. Francis Darwin appeared 

« the Linnajan Transactions in 1876. In that paper Mr. Darwin suggests 
at the use of torsion to a seed may bo to enable it to bury itself iu tho 
soil. You have seen tho seeds in the act of being buried, and it would be 
of much interest if you continued your observations.’ ” 

The following papers wore read 

1. The Bise and Progress of buddhism in Thibet,—By SaBji-T 
Chandka Das. 

2. The Lives of the Tas'i Lamas.—By Sabat Chandba Das. 

These papers will be published in full in the Journal, Pt. P, for 1^82. 

8. On the habits of a little known lizard, Rracliyaa nra ornata.— 

J- CocKiJUBN, Indian Museum. * 

This paper begins with a resume of the literature relating to this 
hitherto rare species of lizard. Its range as at present known is then dis¬ 
cussed. A minute description of the reptile follows with measurements 
and details of coloration. ^The author has been enabled to make a large 
number of interesting observations on the habits of Brachysaura, among 
which may be mentioned the discovery of the erectile nature of the 
tissue below the nuchal and dorsal crests and the faculty of voice. Per¬ 
haps the most important of these remarks is the supposition that Braehy- 
saura possesses a protective odour and taste. 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Pt. II, for 1882. 
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• The f(flowing additions have been made to the Library since the 
Meeting held in January last. 


JrANSACTIONS, j^ROCEEDINGS AND yOtJRNALS, 

presented ly the respective Societies and Editors. 

Baltimore. American Journal of Mathematics,—Vol. IV, No. 1. 

Batavia. Observations made at the Magnetical and Meteorological Ob¬ 
servatory, 1879-1880. 

. .. Kainfall in the East Indian Archipelago, 1880, 

Berlin. Eutomologischo Zeitschrift,—Vol. XXV, Part 2, 1881. 

. K. preuasische Akademie der Wissenschatten,—Monatsb^richt, 
November 1881. 

Bombay. ^Tbe Indian Antiquary,—Vol. X, Parts 126-127, December 1881. 
Bordeaux.,^ Society de Gdographie Commorciale,—Bulletin, No. 21 (1881), 
and No. 1 (1882). 

Calcutta. Original Meteorological Observations,—March 1881. 

■ - . Results ol' Autographic Registration in 1880 at the Alipore 

Observatory. 

Cassel. .Vercin fiir Naturknnde,—Bericbt, No. XXVIII. 

Leipzig. Deutsche inorgenlandische Gosellscbal’t,—Abhaudlungen fur die 
Kundedes Morgenlandes,—Vol. VIH, No. 1. 

■ . Hesperos,—Vol. I, Nos. 11-13. 

. London. The Academy,—Nos. 502-505. 

■ The Athenamm,—Nos. 2825-2828. 

Geological Society,—Quarterly Journal, Vol. XXXVII, Part 4, 
•and List of Fellows, 

«■ ” - ■ ■. Institution of Civil Engineers,—Minutes of Proceedino’s Vol. 

£xvi. 

— . - -- - -. Index to Vols. I-LVIII. 

Jnstitution of IN^echanical Engineers,—Proceedings, No, 3 1881, 
-. Nature, Vol. XXV, Nos..632-636.. 

. . . Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, "Vol. XLI 

No. 9. 

- .I Royal Geographical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. Ill, Nos. 11-12 

November Hud December, 1881. 

——. Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XXXII, No. 215, 
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London. Society of Telegraph Engineers,—Journal, Vol X, No, 88} ^nd 
a Special Number. 

——. Statistical Society,—Jouri|||il, Vol. XLIV, Part 3, Sept, 1881. 

Moscow. Society Imperiale des Naturalistes,—Bulletin, No. 1,1881, 

Munich. Eepertorium fiir Experirncntal-Physik,—Vol. XVIII, No. 2. 

New Haven. American Oriental Society,—Proceedings, October 1881. 

Paris. Socidtd d’Antliropologie,—Bulletin, Vol. IV, Part 2, February to 
May, 1881. 

. . -. Journal Asiatique,—Vol. XVJII, No. 2, August to Septem¬ 
ber, 1881. 

- - . Socidtd de Geographie,—Bulletin, May, 1881, * 

Rome. R. Accademia dei Lincei,—Atti, Vol. VI, Part 2. 

Trieste. Societa Adriatica di Scienze Natural!,—Bollettino, Vol. V, No. 2. 

Turin, lieale Accademia delle Scienze,—Atti, Vol. XVI, No. 7. 

Washington. United States Geological Survey,—First Annual Report. 

Yokohama. Deutsche Gesollscljaft I'iir Naiur uud Vblkerkuade Ostasiens,— 
MiHheilungen, He£t XXV, December 1881. 

• • 

J3oOKS and j^AM-PHLETS, 
presented Ip the Authors. 

Boeiitltnok, Otto. Sanskrit-Wbrterbuch in kiirzerer Fassung. Part III. 
4to. St. Petersburg, 1881. 

Temple, Lieut, R. C. The Sassi Punmin of llasbim Shab. 3 Parts. 
8VO. Pam. 

JAiscellaneous ^Presentations, 

Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1880-81. 8vo. Calcutta, 1881. 

General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1880-81. Fcp. Cal¬ 
cutta, 1881. 

BengAlL Government* 

Report on the Administration of the Land Revenue Department of the 
Central Provinces for the revenue year 1880-81. Fcp. Nagpur, 1882, 

CiriEF Commissioner, Central Provinces. 

A Selection from the Illustrations which have appeared in “ ^he Oudh 
Punch” from 1877-81. \yith an Introduction, Explanatory Notes to 
each plate, and a Postface, all in English, Fcp. Lucknow, 1881. 

A. Constable, Esq. 

Arbuthnot, Sir Alex. J. Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 
K. C. B., Governor of Madras. Selections from his Minutes and other 

* OfScial Writings. 2 Vols. 8vo. London, 1881. 
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Hitnot, W. W. The Imperial Gazetteer of India. Vols. I—IX. 8vo. 
• London, 1881. 

The Indian Antiquary, Vol. X, Parts 12G.127, December 1881. 

• . Home Depaetment. 

Duka, Db. Theodoee. Eml 6 kbeszed William Stephen Atkinson kiilsd 
tagfelett. 870 . Buda Pest, 1881. Pam. 

,De. BAjEKUEALiLA MiTEA. 

General Iteport on the Operations of the Marine Survey of India for the 
year 1880-81. Pep. Calcutta, 1882. 

. SUPERINTENIIENT, MaEINE SuETET OF InDIA. 

Verhandlungen des Fiinften Internatioiialcn Oricntalisten Congresses 
gehalten zu Berlin im September 1881. Theil I. 8 vo. Berlin, 1881. 

. Tue Committee. 

The same. 

De. a. Webee. 

Periodicals Purchased, * 

♦ - ^ 

Benares. Fallon’s Xetv Eiiglish-Hiudustaui Dictionary, —Part VI. 

Berlin. Deutsche Littoraturzeitung,—Nos. 42-18 and 51. 

Calcutta. C.alcutta llevicvv,—Vol. LXXJV, No. 147, January 1882. 

Genova. Ai’chives des Sciences Phy.siques ct Naturelles,—Vol. VI, No. 12. 
Gottingen. Gcdehrte Anzeigen,—Nos. 49 and 50 (1881); and No. 1 (1882). 

■" Nachrichten,—No. 15. 

Leipzig. Annalcn der Physik und Chemie,—Vol, XIV, No. 4 . 

■ .. Botanisohes Centralblatt,—Vol. VIII, Nos. 2-8. 

■ -. Literarisebes Centralblatt,—Nos. 42-48, October to Novem- 

ber, 1881. 

London. Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. VIII, Nos. 
47-48, November and December, 1881, 

-. Chemical News,—Vol. XLIV, Nos. 1151-1153; and Vol. XLV 

Nt>. 1154. 

- - . Entomologist,—Vol. XIV, Nos. 222-223. 

———. Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. XVIIl, Nos. 210-211. 

-. Journal of Botany,—Vol. X, Nos. 227-228, November and 

December,* 1881. 

——. Joui-nal of Science,—Vol. Ill, No.s. 95 and 96, November and 
December, 1881, 

--. London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine,—Vol. 

XII, Nos. 76 jnd 77, November and December, 1881. 

——. Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XI, Nos. 6 and 7. 

Nineteenth Century,—Vol. X, Nos. 57 and 68 . 

Publishers’ Circular,—Vol. XLIV, No. 1061-1063. 



Si lAlrary. 

London. Quarterly Review,—Vol. CLII, No. 804, October 1881. 

.. Society of Arts,—Journal, Vol. XXX, Nob. 1617-1519. 

. —. The Ibis,—Vol. V, No. 20, October 1881. 

New Haven. American Journal of Science,—Vol. XXII, Nob. 180*18,1» 
October and November, 1881. 

Paris. Comptes Rendus,—Vol. XCIII, Nos. 23-26, and Index to Vol. 
XCII. 

Journal des Savants,—December 1881. 

———. Revue Critique,—Vol. XII, Nos. 50-52. 

———. Revue des deux Mondes,—Vol. XLVIII, No. 4 ; Vol. XLIX, 
No. 1. 

■ . -. Revue Scientifique,—Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 25-27 ; and Vol. 

XXIX, No. 1. 

Philadelphia. Tryon’s Manual of Conchology,—Vol. Ill, Part 12. 

^OOKS J^URCHASED, 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. XIII. 4to. Edinburgh, 18M,. * 

Spenceb, Heubeet. Descriptive Sociology ; or Groups of Sociological 
Facts. No. 8. French. Compiled and abstracted by James Collier. Fol. 
London, 1881. 

Stewaki, a., and Long, Q. Plutarch’s Lives. Vol. IH. 8vo. London, 
1881. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS- 

OF TllE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 

pN THE 3IST pECEMBER, 1881. 



LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


B. » Resident. N. B. = Kon>Residont. K. S. « Non*Sabsoribing. 

L. M. ■■ Life Members. P. M. = Foreign Members. 

N. B.—Members who havo changed their residence since this list was drawn 
up are requested to give intimation of such a change to tho Socretariea, in order 
that tho necessary alteration may be made in tho subsequent edition. Eirors or 
omissions in tho following list should also bo communicated to tho Secretaries. 

Members who arc about to leave India and do not intend to return are parti¬ 
cularly requested to notify to tho Seeretarks whetiior it is their desire to continuo 
mciribers of tho Society; otherwise, in nccordanco with Rule 40 of tho Bye-laws, 
their names will ho removed from llio list at the expiration of throe years from tho 
time of their leaving India. * 

Date of Election 

1860 Dec. 5. R. Abclul-Latif, Khan BaliMur, Nawab (Salmtia. 

1808 Sept. 2. N.S, Adam, R. M., Depy. ^Commissioner, Salt Revenue. 

JEurope. 

1880 Doc. 1 . N.R. Ahmad, Maulawi Dilawar Hascin. JBraJimanhariah, 
1860 July 4. N.R. Ahmad Khan Bahadur, Sayyid, c. S. I. Aligarh. 

1872 April 3. N.R. Ahsan-ullah, Nawab. Dacca. 

1860 April 4. N.S. Aitchison, J. E. T., m. d., Surgeon-Major, 29th N. I. 

Europe. 

1871 June 7. NR. Alexander, J. W., Principal, Residency College. 

Indore. 

1878 Mar. 6 . N.S. Allen, G. W., c. r. e. Europe. 

1874 June 3. R- Amir All, Sayyid, Barrister at Law, Calcutta. 

1865 Jan, 11. R. Anderson, John, m. ]), f. e. s., f. l. s., Superintendent, 

Indian Museum. Calcutta. 

1876 Feb. 3. N.R. Armstrong, ,T., Surgeon, Beng. Army. Marine Survey 

Department. 

1871 Sept. 6 . N.R. Atkinson, Edwin Felix Thomas, b. a., c. s., ‘Aect. 

General, Bombay. 

1869 Feb. 3. N.R. Attar Singh Bahadur, Sirdar, c. i. e., m. XT. F.j Chief 

of Bhadour. Ludiana. 

( 

1870 Feb. 2 N.R. Baden-Powell, Baden fenry, c. 8 ., Conservator of 

* Forests» Lahore. 

1873 Aug. 6 , N.R. Badgloy, Major William Francis, s. c., Offg, Deputy 

Superintendent of Surveys. Shillong. 

1862 Feb. 6 . N.R Baisiik, Gaurdds, Depy. Magistrate. Maldah, 

1869 Aug. 3. R. Balaiehand Sinha. Calcutta. ^ * • . 

I 8661 N 0 V. 7. N.S. Ball, Valentine, m. a., f. a. 8 ., Trinity College. 

Dublin, 


Dftte of Election. 


1881 Sepfc.22. N.R. Bandow, Ctr. J. Menzada. 

1860 Nov. 1. R. Banerjea, Rev. Krbto Molmn, ll, d. Calcutta, 

1869 Deo. 1; DM. Barker, R. A., m. d., Civil Surgeon. Bogra. 
1^^9Aug.28. N.R. Barkley, D. D., M. A., c. s., Offg. Commissioner. 

Lahore. 

1881 Aug. 8. N.R. Barsfcow, Henry Clements, c.’S,, Magistrate and Col¬ 
lector. Cawnpore. 

1860 July 4. N.S Batten, George Henry Maxwell, c. s., Barrister at 
. Law. Europe'. 

1869 May 4. L.M. Bayley, The Hon. Sir Edward Clive, b. c. s., k. c. s. i., 
• c. I. E. Europe. 

1878 June 5. R. Bayley, C. S., c. s., OJffg. Under-Secretary to the Govt. 

of Bengal. Calcutta. 

1873 Feb. 5. R. Bayne, R. R., m. b. i. n. a , Draughtsman, Chief 

Engineer’s Office, E. I. Itailway. Calcutta. 

1864 Sept. 7. N.R. Beames, John, b. c. s., Offg. Commissioner, Burdwan 

Division. Chinsurah. 

1878 Sept.25. R. Beighton, T. D., s., Offg. Judge, Howrah, 

1881 Mar. 2. N.R. Bonett, W. C. Gaicnpore. 

1862 0ct. 8* N.R, Bernard, Cliarles Edward, c. s., Offg. Chief Com- 

inissionei’. British Bunmh. 

1872 Aug. 7. R. I Beverley, Henry, m. a., c. b., District and Sessions 

I Judge, 24-rcrgunnahs and Hugli. Calcutta. 

1876 Nov. 15. N.R.! Beveridge, Henry, c. s., District and Sessions Judge. 

i Baiikipur. 

1878 Oct. 4. R. .Bhakta, Krishna Gopal. Calcutta. 

1879 Mar. 6. N.S. Biddulph, Major J., b. s. c. Europe. 

1875 July •7. N.R. Black, F. C., Asst. Engineer. JIamirpur, N. W. P. 

1873 Dec. 3. K. Blackburn, J., ii. i. c. e., Manager, Oriental Gas 

Company. Calcutta. 

1857 Mar. 4. L.M. Blanford, H. P., a. n. s. m., f. b. a., p. g. s., Mete¬ 
orological Reporter, Govt, of India. Calcutta. 

1859 Aug. 3. N.R. Blanford, W. T., a. b. s. m , f. e. s., f. a. s., f. b. g. s., 

p. z. s., Depy. Supdt., Geological Survey of India. 

1873 April 2. N.R. Blissett, T., Superintendent, Telegraph Stores. Kur- 

rnchee. 

1879 Aug.28. R. Blyth, W. D., b. a., c. s., Under-Secretary to tU© 

Govt, of Bengal. Calcutta. 

1881 Feb. 2 R. IJomford, Dr. G., Garrison Surgeon, Fort William. 

. Calcutta, 

1880 Nov. 3. N.R. Bose, Pramatba Nath, b. bc , f. g. s., Geologjpal 

" Survey of India. 

1877 May 2. R. Bourdillon, James Austin, c. s., Inspector-General 

of Registration. Calcutta. 

1876 Nov. 16. N.R. Bowio, Major M. M., Dej^. Commissioner. Nagpur, 
1868 Jan. 15. N.S. Boxwoll, John, c. s., Offg. Deputy Commissioucr. 

Europe. * 



Dote of Eloctlon. 

187C May 4. 
1860 Mar. 7. 
1879 Jan. 8. 

1879 April 2. 

1869 Jan. 20. 

1873 Mar. 5. 

1880 Mar. 3. 

1881 Feb. 2. 

1870 Nov. 15, 

1875 April 4. 
1881 Mar. 2. 
1879* Nov. 5. 
1881 Mar. 2. 
1880 May 5. 
1880 Jan. 7. 
1801 Mar. 1. 

1880 Nov. 3. 

1874 Aug. 6. 

1881 Mar. 2. 
1877 Aug.30 


1878 Feb. 6. 

1880 Aug 26. 

1881 May 4. 
1874 Nov. 4. 


1881 Mar. 2. 

1876 Mar. 1. 

18?7 June G. 

1874 Mar. 4. 

1877 Feb. 7. 
1873 ^ug. 6. 


ir 


N.S. 

H. 

N.S. 

R. 

N.R. 

N.S. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

R. 

N.R. 

N.S. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

NR 

N.R. 

N.R. 

]l. 

N.S. 


N.S. 

F.M. 

R. 

N.R. 


N.R 

F.M. 

R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 


Hradsbaw, Sui^oon-Major A. F., Surgeon (o i^a 
Commander*in-Cbief. Murope. 

Brandis, Dietrich, JH. B., F. L. s., r. B. b,, Inspecfcorf- 
General of Forests. Calcutta. ' 

Browne, J. F., c. s., m. b. a. s., OfPg. District and 
Sessions Judge, 24-Pergunnabs. JEurope. 

Calcutta, The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of. OalouUa* 
Oadell, Alan, b. a., c. s.. Magistrate. Mirzapur. 
Cappol, A. J.‘ L., 0%. Director General of Tele¬ 
graphs. Europe. 

Carlleylo, A. C., Archaeological Survey of India. 
Mirzapur, 

Carter, Philip John, Depy. Conservator of Forests. 
Rangoon. 

Cayley, Surgeon-Major H., Surgeon, Mayo Native 
Hospital, Calcutta. 

Chambers, Dr. E W. Calcutta. 

Cliatining, Francis Chorlcy, b, c. s. Lahore. 
diaries, T, E., M. i)., F. it. c. p. Europe. 

Chattcrji, Bhairab Chuuder. Jessore. • * 

Chatterji, Tara Prasada. Satkhira. 

Chaudhuri, Oovinda Kumara. Calcutta. 

Chaudhuri, Harachaudra, Zainindar. Sherpur, Mai- 
mansingh.' 

phaudhuri, Khirode Chandra Roy, Head Master, Col- 
Icgiatd School. Krishnagar. 

Chennell, A. W., Asst. Surveyor, Survey Department. 
Shillong. 

Chunder, Srcenath. Calcutta. 

Clarke, Capt. Henry Wilberforce, B. E., Depy. Con¬ 
sulting Engr. for Guaranteed Railways, Govt, of 
India. Europe. 

Clarke, Colonel Sir A., B. E., k. c. m. g., C. B., 0. i. E. 
Europe. 

Clerk, Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm G. Europe. 

Cockburn, John, Indian Museum. Calcutta, • 
Constable, Archibald, Resident Engineer and Personal 
Asst, to Chief Engineer, Oudh and Rohttkund 
Railway. Lucknow. 

Cook, Capt. L. A. C. Jamru^. 

Crawfurd, James, B. A., ‘c. s.. Barrister Bt Law, Re¬ 
gistrar, High Court. Europe. 

Croft, A. W., M. A., Director of Public Instruction. 
Calcutta, 

Crombie, Alexander, m. d.. Civil Surgeon. Smla. 
Crooke, William, c. a. Awagarh, W. P. 
Cunningham, David Douglas, m. d., Professor, Medical 
College. Calcutta. 





Ditto of Election. 

1873 Dec. 3. 

1§77 Juno 6. 
1866 June 7. 
1879 April 2. 

1869 April 7. 
1866 June 4. 

1869 0(Jfc. 6. 

1862 May 7. 

1877 July 4. 

1875 Mar. 3. 

1878 May 2. 

1875 Mar. 3. 

1879 I’eb. {f. 
1877 Aug.30. 

1873 April 2. 
1881 Mar. 2. 

1870 Mar.* 8. 

1863 May 6. 

1879 Mar. 6. 

1874 Dec. 2. 

1880 April 7. 

1871 Dec. 2. 

1871 Dct. 4. 

1859 Dec. 7. 
1863 Jau. 15. 

1876 Jan. 6. 
1880 April 7. 
1879 July 2. 


F.M. 

N.R. 

N.R 

N.B. 


P.M. 

K. 


N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.S. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 


Dames, Manselliongworth, c. s., Asst. Commissioner. 
Europe. 

Darbhanga, Mabdrajd of. Earlhmga, 

Das, Hdja Jaykisban, Bahidur, c. s. i. Bijnor. 

Dds, Ram Saran, m. a. Bcimearanddspur, near Burra- 
gaon, Fyzabad^ Oudh. 

Day, Dr. Francis, f. l. s., f. z. s. Europe. 

DefJourbel, Lieut.-Col. Raoul, k. e., Consulting 
Engineer to the Govt, of India for Guaranteed 
Railways. Calcutta. 

Delmerick, J. G., Extra Asst. Commissioner. Am- 
hala City. 

Dhanapati Singh Dughar, Rai Bahadur. Azamganj. 

Diler Jang, Nawab Syad Ashgar AH, Khan Bahadur, 
c. B. I. Calcutta. 

Dodgson, Walter. •Bnngpur. 

Donaldson, P., Superintendent of the Jail. Buxar. 

Douglas, J., Supdt. of Telegraphs, Check Office. 
Europe, 

Duthie, J. P., Superintendent, Govt. Botanical Gar¬ 
dens. Saharitnporo. 

Dutt, Kedarnath, Sub-divisional Officer. Basirhat^ 
2^-Bergunnahs. 

Dutt, Uniesh Chunder. Calcutta. 


R. 

L.M. 

N.R. 

R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

N.R. 

R. 

R. 

B. 

NR. 

N.R. 


Eden, The Hon. Sir Ashley, k. c s. i., c. i. E., Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of Bengal. Calcutta. 

Edinburgh, H. R. H. The Duke of. Europe. 

Edgar, John Ware, c. s., c. 8. i., Magistrate. Cham- 
paran. 

Eotveldo, E, van, Consul General for Belgium. Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Egerton,The Hon. Sir Robert Eyles, c. s., k c. b. i., 
c. I E., Lieub.-Governor of tbe Panjab. Eahore, 

Elias, Ney, Joint Commissioner. Ladakh. 

Eliot, J., M. A., Meteorological Reporter to the Govt, 
of Bengal. Calcutta. 

Evezard, Major-General G. E. Coonoory Nilgiri 

. dials. 

• ^ 

Path AH, Maulawi. Calcutta. 

Fedden, Francie, Asst., Geological Survey of India. 
Calcutta. 

Feistmantel, Ottokar, M. D., Palajontologist, Geologi¬ 
cal Survey of India. Calcutta. 

Fiddian, W., m. a., c. OSg. Magistrate and Col¬ 
lector. Midnapur. • 

Finucane, M., c. s., Joint Magistrate. Qaya. 




VI 


Date of ElooUon, 


ISSlJuIy 6. 
3 8G9 Sept. 1. 
1872 Doc. 4. 


R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 


Firukh Shah, Prince Mahomed. ValouUA. 

Fisher, John Iladden, o. s., Off^. Collector. Mitath, 
Forbes, Lieut.-Col. John Greenlaw, e . b ., AlUkff^ 
had. 


1876 July 6. 
1869 Sept. 1. 
1867 Sept. 4. 
1880 April 7. 

1873 Dec. 3. 

1871 Aug. 2. 

1874 July 1. 

1879 Mar. 5. 
1869 Aug. 3. 

1867 Doc. 4. 

1877 Aug,30. 
1871 May 3. 
1877 Dec. 5. 

1869 Feb. 3. 

1870 May 4. 

1880 Aug. 4. 


1875 July 7. 
1861 Feb. 6. 


1862 July 2. 
1869 July 7. 

1881 Mar. 2. 

1863 Nov. 4. 
1879 Jau. 8. 
1877 Nov. 7, 

1876 Nov. 15. 

1861 (Sept, 4. 


N.R. 

N.R. 

N.S. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.S. 

R. 

L.M. 

N.S. 

R. 

R 

N.R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 


N.R. 

F.M. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

F.M. 

F.M. 

L.M. 

N.R 

N.R. 


Foulkes, The Rev. Thos., F. l. s., m. B. a. 8,, f. B, o. s., 
Chaplain. Bangalore. 

Fryer, Lieut.-Col G. E., Deputy Commissioner. 
Mauhnain, B. Burmah. 

Fyfe, The Rev. W. C., M. a., Princiiml, Free Church 
College. Europe. 

Gajaj)ati, Ananda Ram, Raja of Viziauagranf. Vizi~ 
anagram, 

Giimbie, J. S., b. a., Asst, to Inspector General of 
Forests. Darjiling. 

Gai)gapra.sad, Munshi, Dopy. Collector. Mathura. 

Gardner, David Mason, c. s., OfFg. Magistrate ajid 
Collector. Europe, 

Garrett, A. W., m. a., Inspector of Schools, Presy. 
Circle. Calcutta, 

Gastrell, Major-General. James E.'irdlty (retired). 
Europe. 

Gay, E., m. a., C. s. Europe. 

Gliosha, Jnanendra Chandra. Calcutta. 

Qhosha, Kaliprasanna. Calcutta. 

Ghosha, Dr, Krishna Dhana. Bangpur. 

Ghosha, Pratapachaudra, b. a. Calcutta. 

Ghoshal, Raja Satyanand. Calcutta. 

Gibbs, The Hon. James, c s. i., c. i. e ,‘ r. e. g. S., 
M. E A. B., Member of the Governor-General’s 
Council. Calcutta. 

Girdlestone, Charles Edward Ridgway, c. s., Resi¬ 
dent. Katmandu, Nepal. 

Godwin-Austen, Lieut.-Colonel H. H , f. e. s., f. z. s., 
F. E. a. s. United So'vice Club, St. James\ 
London. 

Gordon, Robert, c. E., Executive Engineer, P. W. D., 
Henzada, B. Burmah. 

Gordon, James Davidson, c. s., c. s. i., Offg. ®Cbi^ 
Commissioner. Mysore 

Qosain, Hem Chunder. ^ Calcutta, 

Gowan, Major-General J. Y. Europe, • 

Gowan, Capt. W. E., 21st Nat, Infy. Europe. 

Grant, Alexander, m, i. c. e., Director of State Rail- 
ways. Europe. 

Grierson, George Abraham, c. s., Offg. Joint Magis¬ 
trate. Bankipur. \ 

Griffin, Sir Lepel Henry, c. s., K. 0. s. i-, Resident, 
Indore. 



Bate of Elootioa. 


1878 iily 2. 

N.R. 

1861 Feb. 0. 

« 

N.R. 

1880 Feb. 4 

E. 

1867 July 8. 

R. 

1879 Mot. 5. 

R. 

1861 Feb. 2. 

N.R. 

1877 Sept.27. 

R. 

1880 Aug. 26. 

N.R 

1875 Mar. 3. 

N.R. 

1879 Mar. 5. 

N.S 

1875 Aug. 4 

N.R 

1872 Dec. 4 

R. 

1878 Mar. C. 

F.M. 

1868 Nov. 4. 

N.R 

1878 Jan. 8. 

L.M. 

18C3 Jan. 15. 

N.R. 

1878 Sept 25 

N.S. 

1867 Aug. 7. 

N.R. 

1860 Jan. 17. 

N.R. 

1870 Jan. 5. 

N.R. 

1872 Dec. 4. 

N.R. 

1866 Mar. 7. 

N.R. 

1871 Mar. 8. 

N.S. 

1863 Dec. 7. 

N.R 

1874 Feb. 4. 

R. 

1878 May 2. 

N.S. 

1880 Dec. 1. 

N.R. 

1876 July 5. 

F.M. 

1879 Mar. 5. 

il. 


Griffith, R., m* a., Director of Public Instruction, 
N. W, P. and Oudh. Allahabad. 

Growse, Frederick Salmon, m. a., c. b., c. i. e., Ma¬ 
gistrate and Collector. Bulandshakr, N. W. P. 

Gupta, Behdrilal, c. s. Calcutta. 

Hacket, Charles Augustus, Assistant, Geol. Survey of 
India. Calcutta, 

Harraden, S. Calcutta. 

I Hairison, A. S., u. a., Principal, Muir Central College. 
Allahabad. 

Hart, J., Attorney at Law. Calcutta. 

Hassan, Klnilif Syad Mahomed, Khan Bahadur, 
Prime Minister. Futtiala. 

Hendley, Dr. Thomas Holbein, Residency Surgeon, 
and Offg. Political Agent, Eastern Rajpootana 
States. Jaipur, Rdjputdnd. 

Herschel, Major J., u. E., F. ii. s., Survey of India. 
Europe 

Hewitt, James Francis Katherinus, c. s., Commis¬ 
sioner Choia Nagpur. 

Hocrnle, Rev. A. F. R., eii. d., Offg. Principal of the 
Madrasah. Calcutta. 

Hoey, W. Europe. 

Holroyd, Lieut.-Col. William Rico Morland, Director 
of Public Instruction. Lahore, Punjab. 

lloij.stoun, G. L., p. o a. Europe. 

Howell, Mortimer Sloper, c. s. Shahjehanpur. 

Hughes, G., 0. a , Assistant Commissioner. Europe. 

Hughes, T. n., A. li. 8. M., F. Q. 8., Geol. Survey of 
India. Kntni. 

Hughes, Major W. G , M. a. c. Tavog, B. Burmah. 

Hume, Allan Oetavian, c. b., C. s. Allahabad. 

Ibbotson, Denzil Charles Jelf, o. s., Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of the Punjab Census Simla. 

Irvine, Williim, c. a., Joint Magistrate. Ohazipur. 

Isaac, T. S., c. e. Europe. 

Isvariprasad Singh, Raja. Benares. 

Jacksofl, Surgeon Major Charles Julian. Calcutta. 

Jackson, Sir L. S. Europe. 

Jackson, William Grierson, u. c. s. Mirzamr, 
N.WP. 

Jarrad, Lieut. F. W., u. n., f. n. a. s , Marine Survey 
Dept. Rydrographic Office, Admiralty, London. 

Jarrott, M,ajor H. S., b. a. o., Secy, to the Board of 
Examiners. Calcutta. 





Bate of Election. 


LSaiFei). 2. 

N.ll. i 

1 

1879 Aug. 6. 

P.M. 

L8G6Fob. 7. 

N.R. 

1862 Mar. 5. 

1 

N.R. 

1867 Dec. 4. 

N.R. 

1878 Aug. 7.; 

N.R. 

1878 Dec. 3. 

N.R. 

1873 April 2. ^ 

N.S. 

1875 Nov. 3. 

N.R 

18G9 April 7. 

R. 

1878 Mar. G. 

N.R. 

1874 Dec. 2. 

N.li 

18G7 Dec. 4. 

R. 

1881 Mar. 2. 

N.R. 

1862 Jan. 15. 

N.S. 

1880 Dec. 1. 

N.R. 

1880 Jan. 7. 

R. 

1877 Jan. 17. 

N.R. 

1875 Doc. 1. 

R. 

1878 Oct. 4. 

N.R. 

1877 Sopt.27. 

N.R. 

1881 Feb. 2. 

R. 

1878 Aug. 7. 

N.R. 

1881 Mar. 2. 

R. 

1879 Dec. 3. 

N.R. 

1870 July 6. 

N.S. 

1879 Mar. 5. 

R. 

1880 July 7. 

N.R. 

1873 Feb. 5 

R, 



C 



Jenkins, Capt. Thomas Morris, m. s. 0., Asst. Com* 
missioner and J. P. for Burmah- Mangoon. 

Joest, Herr W. Cologne. 

Johnson, W. H., c. E. Dera Ismail Khan. * 

Johnstone, Lieut.-Colonel James William Hope, 
Commissioner. Jallandhar. 

Johnstone, Lieut.•Col. James, PoliticaT Agent. Ma¬ 
nipur, via Cachar. 

Johnstone, P. DeLacy, c. S. Multan. 

Johore, H. H., Maharaja of, k. c. s. i . New JohorOf 
Singapore. • 

Jones, Frederick, c. s., Magistrate and Collector. 
Europe. 

Jones, Samuel Simpson, n. a., o. 8., Asst. Commis¬ 
sioner, Deoghur Division. Sanihal Fergunnahu. 

Kabiruddin Ahmad, Maulawi. Calcutta. 

Keene, H. G,, c. s. Agra. 

Khudabaksh Khan, Maulawi. Patna. 

King, G., M. n., e. l. s , Supdt., lioyaJ Botanical 
Garden.s. Sihpur, Calcutta 

King, Lucas White, n. A , ll. b., c. 8., Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate. Eajanpur. 

Kiiig, W., Jr., B A., p. 0 . s., Depy. Supdt. for Ma¬ 
dras, Oeol. Survey of India. Europe. 

Kirton, Surgeon-Major William Henry, P. L. s., Me¬ 
dical Store Kce]>er. Meeqn Meer, Punjab. 

Kiseh, H. M , M. a., c. s. Calcutta. 

Kishor, Kuraara lladha Dev, Juvnij o£ Hill Tipperah. 
Ttpperah. 

Knight, Hon’ble J. B., c. i. E. Calcutta. 

Lacbman Singh, Raja. Bulandshahr. 

La Touche, James John Digges, b. a., c s. Banda. 

Laughlin, Robert Canij>bell, Asst Supdt. Govt. Tele¬ 
graph Department. Calcutta. » 

Lawrie, Dr. E. Lahore. 

Lee, J. Bridges, m. a., p. q. s., f. c. s., f.^. s.. 
Barrister at Law. Calcutta. 

Leonard, G. S., Asst. Traftic Sii^)dt., N. B. State lly. 
Saidpur. * 

Lethbridge, E. Roper, m. a., c. i. e. Europe. 

Levingo, H. C., c. E, OUg. Secy, to tbe Govt, of 
Bengal, P. W. D, Calcutta. 

Lewis, Kev. Arthur, b. a, JJera Qhaai Khan. 

Lewis, Timothy Richards, m. b., Spe<jjal Asst, to the 
Sanitary Commissioner with the uovernment of 
India. Calcutta, 



IX 


I>Kt« of Slootlon. 


X 864 . 5 ov, 2 . 

R, 

1806 Jan. 17. 

F.M. 

1869 July 7. 

NR, 

1875 Jan. 6. 

R. 

1870 April 6. 

L.M. 



1880 Dec. 1. 

R. 

* 

1868 Dec. 2. 

N.ll. 

1880 June 2. 

N.R. 

1879 Feb. 5. 

NS. 

1870 Jan. 5. 

Nil 

1848 April 5. 

L.M. 

1873 Dec. 3 

It. 

1880 May ih 

N.Jl. 

1879 Aug. 2b. 

N.U. 

1807 April 3. 

R. 

1880 Mar. 3. 

R. 

1878 April 3. 

R. 

1864 July 0. 

R. 

1809 Se})t;. 1. 

11 . 

1872 Nov. 0. 

N.U. 

1880 May 5. 

N.U. 

1869 July 7. 

N.U. 

1873 July 2. 

N.U 

1873 Aug. 0. 

N.S. 

1877 Feb. 7. 

U. 

1860 Mar. 7. 

R. 

1877 Mar. 7. 

U. 

1871 Sept. 0. 

N.U. 

1870 July 6. 

R. 

1874 May 6. 

N.R. 

1875 Aug. 4. 

N.U. 


Locke, H. H., Principal, School of Art. Calcutta. 

Low, James, Surveyor, G. T. Survey (retired). Murope. 

Lyall, Charles James, b. a.., c. s., Oifg Secy, to the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam. Bliillong. 

Lydekker, llichard, Asst., Geol. Survey of India. 
Geological Survey Office^ Calcutta. 

Lyman, B. Smith. ^Northampton, Mass., U, S., Ame¬ 
rica. 

McCann, H W., m. a.., d. sc., Professor, Presidency 
College. Calcutta. 

Mjicauliffe, Michael, b. a., c s., Depy. Commissioner. 
Gurgaon, Punj<ib. 

Macdonald, .latnes, C. E. Aliqarli. 

JMacgregor, Major C. 11,4-1-fch N I. Europe. 

]\1 aei>regor, W., Sii[)dt, Tcdcgriiphs. JJhubri, Assam. 

Maelagan, Major-General Hubert, B. E., P. K. 8. E., 
E. B O. s. Etirope. , 

MacLeod, Surgeon-Major Kenneth, M. n. Calcutta. 

Ma<'Loo<l, IJodej'iek Henry, B. c. 8. JBusti. 

fihiconacliie, Ji, c. s,. Settlement Secy, to the Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner. Lahore. 

Main waring, Licut.-Col. George Byres, 8. c. Seram- 
2 >ur. 

Maliah, llamesvar. Howrah. 

Mallet, U., Geological Survey of India. Calcutta. 

Mallik, Coonmr Devendra. Calcutta. 

Mallik, Yaduhil. Calcutta. 

Mail, E. II., Asst Siijidt. Port Blair, Andamatut. 

Mandalik, 'riie Hon. liao Sahib Visvanath l!larayana, 
c. s. 1. Bombay. 

Markham, Alexander Macaulay, C. 8., Magistrate and 
Collector. Allahabad. 

Marshall, C. W. Berhaiupur, Bengal. 

]\larsliall, Lient.-Col William Elliot. 

Mar.sliall, ]\liijor Geo. Fred. Leycesier, B. E., Asst. 
Secy., Govt oF India, P. \V. D. Valcutia. 

Medlieott, 11. B., if A., e. n. s., f. a. s., Supdt., Geo¬ 
logical Survey of India. Calcutta 

j^edlyeoti, The Jtev. Adolphus Edwin, 

3, Cfilic.n Place, Hoicrah. 

Milos, Lieut.-Colonel S. B., s. c , Political Agent. 
Muscat. 

Miller, A B., n. a., Barrister at Law, Official As¬ 
signee. Calcutta. 

Minchin, F. J. V. Asha, Ganjam. 

Mincbin, Colonel C. C. llissar, Punjab, 


I 


s 


Bate of £i]ectioa. 

1866 Mar. 6. B. Mitra, R^,jendraldla, E4i Bahil4ur, o. i» B. , 

Galmtta. 

1876 Dec. 6. N.S. Mockler, Major E., Political Agent. Europe. 

1874 July 1. R. Molesworth, G. L., c. E., Consulting Engineer to Goft. 

of India for State Railways. Calcutta, 

1881 May 4. N.B. Molloy, Major Edward, 6th Goorkhas. AVbotdhad, ' 

Hazara, JPanjah. 

1878 May 2. N.S. Moyle, J. C., Barrister at Law. Arrah, SJiahahad. 

1864 ^fov. 2 N.B. Mukerjea, Bhudeva, Inspector of Schools. CMnmrahf 

1879 May 7. N.B. Muir, J. W., m. a., c. s.. Barrister at Law. Meerut, 

NT W. P. 

1867 Mar. 6. R. Mukerjea, The Hon. Poarimohan, m. a. XTiiarpara. 

1880 Aug. 26. R. Mullick, Bcuod Behari. Calcutta. 

1880 Aug.26. N.R. Nag, Sib Chunder. Chittagong. 

1880 Dec. 1. R. Najaer, J. R. Calcutta,. 

1876 May 4, 11. Nash, A. M., M. A., Professor, Presidency College. 

, Calcutta. 

186{> Fob. 1. R. Nevill, G., c. m. z. s., Indian Museum. Calcutta. 

1880 Aug.26. N.R Nicholson, Riebardson Walter, Sub-Da{mty ©piura 

Agent. Sultanpur, Oudh. 

1869 July 7. N.R. Nursing Rao, A. V. Vizagapatam. 

1871 July 6. N.S. Oates, E. W., c. e., Engineer, P. W. D., Garrison 

Div., Sittang Canal. Europe. 

1874 Oct. 4. R. O’Kinealy, 'I’be Hon’ble James, c. s., District and 

Sessions Judge, 24-Pcrgauiiabs. Calcutta. 

1879 Aug.28. N.R. Oldham, Surgeon-Major C. F., r. E. o. s# JDhurm- 

. mla, J^njah. 

1880 Doc. 1. N.R. Oldham, R. D., A. e. s. m., Asst., Geological Survey 

of India, ^ 

1873 Aug. G. N.R. Olpberts, W. J., c. e.. Manager, Kabarbari Collieries. 

Giridhi, E. 1. E. 

1880 Aug. 4. L.M. Pandia, Pandit Mobanlall Vishnulall, p. t. b., Member 

and Secy., Royal Council of Meywar. Oodeypur. 
1880 Jan. 7. R. Pargifer, Frederick E., u. a., c. s.. Officiating Com- 

inissionor of the Sunderbands. Calcutta. • 

1873 Aug. 6. R. Parker, J. 0. Calcutta, 

1880 Jan. 7. N.R. Parry, J. W., c. E., assoc, m* i. c. e., Asst. Engi- 

neer. Bhiwani, vid Delhi. 

1802 May 7. L.M. Partridge, Surgeon-Major Samuel Bowen, m.d. 

Europe. 

1879 Mar. 6. N.R. Pawsey, R , c. s., Collector. Cuttach, 

1871 Dee. 6. N.R. Peal, S. E Aideo, via Sonari. 

1860 Feb. 1. N.R. Pearse, Major-General G,Q.,c B,,E,jr^A XTtaeamund. 
1873 ^ug. 6. R. Pedlor, Alexander, r. c. s , Professor of Chemistry, 

Presidency College. Calcutta, 



. V>... „ . . , „ ■ . . _ .. . 

Dkto pf Eleetlun. 

1864 Mar. 2. N.E. Peflew, Fleetwood Hugo, c. s., OfPg. Commissioner. 

Dacca. 

1866 Sept. 6. N.B. Poppe, T. E. Mmchi. 

1881 Aug.25. R. Pereival, Hugh Melville, M. a.. Professor, Presidency 

College. Calcutta. 

1877 Aug. 1. N.R. Peters, 0. T., m. n., Civil Surgeon. Karvoar^ Bom- 

bap Presidmei/. 

1868 May 6. E. Peterson, F. W., TI. M.’s Mint. Calcutta. 

1835 July 1. F.M. Pliayro, Sir Arthur Purves, k c. s. i., c. b. JEurope. 
1872 Dec. 4, R. Prannath S.irasvati, Paudit; M. a., u. h- Bhowanipur, 

1880 Ju!ue 2. N.R, Prasad Siiih, Tliakur Garuradhawaya, Raja of liesvvaii. 

Besioan Fart, Aliparh. 

1877 Aug.30. N.R. Prata])narajan Singlia, Deftj, Magistrate. BanJeoora. 

1881 Feb. 2. R. Prid&aux, Mai(jr VVilliam Francis, b. s. C. Calcutta. 

1878 Feb. 6. R, Priusep, The' Ilou’ble H. T., Judge of the High 

Court. Calcutta. 

1871 June 7. R. Ramkrislma. Calcutta. , * 

1877 May 2. N.S. Kavciifeliaw, Tliotnas Edw , c. s. Europe. 

Ib80 April 7 % Jf.R. Kai, Bi]»ina Chandra, b. l., Muiisif. Netrohona ^ 

M<iiitiansiu</h. 

1808 April 1. | N.R. Rjii, Raja Pniuiathanaib. Dlgapati. 

1877 Aug. 1. N.R. I Rees, J. C., Asst. Engr., P. W. D. TJionsai, British 

Burmah. 

1871 July 5. N.R. Reid, James Robert, c. s.. Collector. Bareillpf Bo¬ 
ll ilcund. 

1881 Mar. 2. R. Reynolds, Ilc-rbort John, B. A., c. s. Calcutta. 

1880 Aug.* 4. iT.R. Reynolds, Herbert VV^Jiani Ward, c. 8 . Allahabad. 
1860 Jan. 3. N.R. Rivett-Carnac, Johtf^Henry, c. s., c. i. e., f. s. a., 

() 2 )iuiu Agent. Gkazipur. 

18G3 Ajml 1. N.R. Robertst)!!, Cbarles, c. s., Secretary to the Govt., 

N. W. P. and Oudh. Allahabad. 

1878 Sept.25. R- Robertson, Rev. J. Calcutta. 

1865 Fob. 1. R- Itubiuson, S. H. Calcutta. 

1870 Jan. 5. N.R. Ro.ss, Mjijor Alexander George, Staff Corps, 2nd in 
• Ooind., 1st Sikh Infy. Dcra Ohazi Khun, Fanjah, 

1880 i6ept.30. N.R. Sage, E. M. Rangoon. 

1877 May 2. N.R. Sandford, W., Assistant Traffic Manager, Nizam’s 

, State Railway. Secunderabad, Deccan. 

1878 Jan. 2. R. Sawyer* Cai)t. II. A., lltb Sikhs. Futehgarh, N.W.B. 
1870 May 4. N.R. Schlich, Dr. W. Lahore. 

1879 May 7. N.S. Scliroder, J. Europe. 

1869 Peb. 3 F.M. Scbwendler, L., Telegraph Store Department. JEJ»re/s. 
1879 Feb. 5. E. Sconce, Lt.-Col. J., b, s. c, Calcutta. 

1876 July 5. I|^.R. Scott, Ross, c. s., Assistant Magistrate and Collector. 

Furrakhabad. 

1874 July 1. F.M. Scully, Dr. John. Europe. ' 


1 


D&te of Kleotion. 

1878 Mar. 6. 

1874 Doc. 2. 

1879 Jan. 8. 

1878 May 2. 

1879 May 7. 
1881 Mar. 2. 
1878 April 3. 
1867 April 8. 
1872 Aug. 7. 

1861 Se])t. 7. 

1871 June 8. 

]879 Mar. 5. 

1877 A])ril 4. 

1872 July 3. 

1870 Oct. 2. 

1875 July 7. 

1878 July 3 

1876 Aug. 2. 

1861 Sept. 4. 

1869 Feb. 3. 
1859 Mur. 2. 
1880 Nov. 3, 

1864 Aug.11. 
1880 Nov. 3. 
1880 June 2. 


1868 June 3. 
1865 Sept. 6, 

1874 Mar. 4. 

1860 May 2. 

1878 Juno 5 
1876 Feb. 2 

1875 June 2 
1869V)cfc. 6 


N.E. 

N.R. 

NR. 
R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

'li. 

R. 

N.S. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.S. 

N.It. 

N.R. 

R.* 

NS. 
NS. 
N.R. 

R. 

ks. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

NR. 

N.R. 


Sen, Adharlal, B. A,, Offg. Depy. Magistrate and 
Collector. Jessore. 

Sen, Dr. Ram Das. Berhampur. ^ 

Sowell, R., M. C. 8. Madras. 

Sbarpe, C. J. Calcutta. 

Sheridan, C. J., c. E. Bemres. 

Sliopland, E. R., Indian Marine, Port Officer. Ahyah, 

Simson, A. Calcutta. 

Sii'kiir, Dr. Mabcndralala. Calcutta. 

Skref.srud, Rev. L. 0., India Home Mission to the 
SiMiUial.s. Europe. • 

Sladen, Col. E. R., M. S. 0 . Alcynh. 

Suiibli, Vincent Arthur, c. s., Asst. Settlement Officer, 
Bareillyf N. W. B. 

Someren, Capt. O. J. v.'in. Europe. 

S]jens, 'riic Rev. A. N. VVji, Chaplain. Kurraclice. 

Ste])lion, Carr, b. l., Judl. Asst. Commr. Ludi- 
an ah. 

Sterndiile, R. A., r. E. a. s., Asst. Comr. o£ Currency. 
Calcutta. 0 • • 

Stewart, M G. Europe. 

St. Rarbe, H. .L., c. s. Europe. 

St. Jolin, Lieut.-Col. Oliver Reiiuebamp, E. e., C 8.i., 
Agent to the Governor-General in Riluebistan. 

Stokes, The Hou’blo Whitley, c. s. i., c. i. E. CaU 
ciiita. 

Stracbey, Sir J., if. c. 8. T., c. i. E. Europe. 

Stubbs, I^‘ut.-Col. Francis William, Royid Artillery. 

Sturt, Lilnt. Robert Ramsay Najiier, n. s. c., Panjab 
Frontier Force. Edwardesabad, Baujah. 

j Swinboe, VV., Attorney-at-Law. Calcutta. 

\ Swynnerton, Rev. Charles. Nau&hera. 

Sykes, John Gastrell, i.l ii., Rarristor-at-Law and 
Advocate, High Court, N. W. P, Allahabad. 


( 


R. 

R. 

R. 

N.S. 

N.R. 

R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 


Tagore, The Ilon’ble Maharaja Joteudra Moliun, 
c. s. 1 . Calcutta. 

Tawney, C. 11., M. A., Principal, Presidency Cellege. 
Calcutta. 

Taylor, Commander A. D., lafjjif Indian Navy. Cal¬ 
cutta. * 

Temple, Sir R., Bart,, k. c. s. i., c. i. e., b. a. B. 
Europe. 

Tein])le, Lieut, R. C., s, c. Amhala. 

Tennant, Col. James Francis, a. e., E. E. B., c. i, B., 
Mint Master. Calcutta. , 

Thibaut, Dr. G., Professor, Sanskrit College. Benares, 
Thomson, A., The College. Agra. 




Date of Election. 

1875 i^v. 3. 
1847 June 2. 
1865 July 5. 

1871 April 5. 
1861 June 5. 

1872 Jul^ 3. 

1880 Mar. 3. 

1873 April G. \ 

I 

1863 May 6. 

1809 Aug. 4, 

1865 I^ov. 1.* 
1801 May 1. 

1875 April 7. 
1803 Oct. 7. 
1805 May 3. 

187lJuly 1. 

1876 Oec. 'C. 

1879 Mar. 5. 

1869 Sept. 1. 

1867 Feb. 0. 

1862rOct. 8. 
1878 Ang-29. 
1875 Feb. 3. 

1878 Aug.29. 

1873 May 7. 

1867 Jan. 16. 

1880 Feb. 4. 

1870 Aug. 3. 


N.R. 

L.M. 

N.R. 

F.M. 

L.M. 

R. 

F.M. 

It. 

N.R. 


Thomson, Robert George, c. s., Asst. Comr. Jhelum, 
JPanjab. 

Thuillier, Major-Genl. Sir Henry Edward Landor, 
B. A., c. B. I., F. B. B. Europe. 

Xolbort, Tho.s. Wm. Hooper, c. s,, Offg. Deputy 
Commissioner. Oujranmda. 

Trefftz, 0.scar. Europe, 

Treinlett, James Dyer, m. a., c. s. Addl. Commis¬ 
sioner. Jallandhar^ Panjnh. 

Trevor, Colonel William Spoitisvvoode, n. E., With the 
Supreme Govt. Galcutta, 

Tufnell, Lieut. It. H. C., 30tli M. N. I. Europe. 

Turnbull, Robert, Secretary to the Corporation, Cal¬ 
cutta. * 

Tyler, J. W., m. i),, f. b. c. s., Supdt., Central Prison. 
Agra. 


R. i Wahid AH, Prince Jfihan Qadr Muhammad, Jlaha- 
dur. Garden Itcach. 

R. I Waklie, David, P. c. s. Calcutta. 

R. I Walker, Lient.-Genl. .lames T., B. E., c. n., P. b. a., 
Surveyor General of India. Calcutta. 

N.S. ! Wall, Dr. Alfred John. Eio'vpe. 

N.S. I Waller, Walter Kerr, m. n. Europe, 

R. j Waterhouse, Major .Janies, b. a. o., Dy. Supdt., Sur- 
! vcy of India Calcutta. 

N.R. i Watt, Dr. George. Munipore. 

It. j Webb, W. T., M. A.,* Professor, Presidency College. 

I Calcutta. 

N.R. Weekes, A., c. S., Magistrate and Collector. Pur- 
neah. 

It. Westland, James, c. B., Offg. Comptroller General. 
Calcutta. 

N.lt. Wostmacott, Edward Vesey, b. a., c. s., Offg. Magte. 
and Collr. Eoakholly. 

N.S. Wheeler, James Talboys. Europe. 

N.R. W1 leeler, P. C., o. s , As.st. Magistrate. Ghazipur. 

N.R. Whiteway, Richard Stephen, c. a., Asst. Settlement 
Otlieor. Aligarh. 

N.R. WhittaU, R., Forest Dept. Hoshangahad, Central 
Provinces. 

N.R Williams, George Robert Carlisle, b. a., c s., Magte. 
and Collr. Farakhahad. 

F.M, Williamson, Capt. William John, c. i. p., luspr.-Genl. 
of Police Europe. 

R. Wilson, The Hon. Arthur. Calcutta. 

N.R. Wilson, Robert Henry, b. a., c. s., Magte. and'Col¬ 
lector. Midnapur. , 
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Bate of Election. 



1878 mr. 6. 

N.R. 

Wilson, J. Sirsa, Bunjab. 

1800 Mar. 7. 

L.M. 

Wise, Dr. J. F. N. Bostellan^ County Corh, Breland. 

1807 July 3. 

N.R. 

Wood, Dr. Julius John, Supdt. of Vaeoinatipn. 
Darjiling Circle, 

1870 Jan. 5. 

R. 

Wood-Mason, James, Depy. Sppdt., Indian Museum. 
Calcutta, 

1873 Aug. 6. 

N.S. 

Woodthorpe, Lieut.-Col. Robert Gossett, e. e., Asst. 
Supdt., Survey of India. Europe. 


f 


« 


1847 Nov. 3. I 

1848 Fob. 2. 

1853 April 6. 

185S .Tuly G. 
1860 Mar 7. 
1860 Nov. 7. 
1800 Nov. 7. 
1800 Nov. 7. 
1808 Feb. 6. 
1808 Feb. 5. 
1808 Sept. 2. 

1871 June 7. 

1872 May 1. 

1872 June 5. 

1876 Nov. 3. 
1875 Nov. 3. 
J87G April 5. 
1870 April 5. 
187? Jan. 17. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1881 Dee. 7. 
1881 Dec. 7. 

1881 Dec. 7. 

• 

1881 Dec. 7. 


IIONOEAKY MEMBEBS. 

His Highness the Nawab Nazim of Bengal. Europe. 

Sir J. D. Hooker, k. c. s. i., c. b., m. d., d. c. l., f. b. s., 
u. s. Keu). 

Major-General II. C. llawlinson, k. c. D., b. C. l., f. b. 8. 

London. * 

B. 11. Hodgson. Europe. 

Pj-ofossor Max Muller. Oxford. 

Edward Thomas, F. B. s. London. 

Dr. AloJ’s Sprenger. Heidelberg. 

Dr. Albrecht Weber. Berlin. 

General A. Cunningham, c. a. i, India. 

Professor Bapu Deva Sastri. Benares. 

A. Grote. London. . ^ 

Charles Darwin, M. A., F. B. s., f. a. s., r. l, s. London. 

Sir G. B. Airy, k. c. b., m. a., d. c. l., ll. b., f. e. s. 
Lotulon. 

Prof. T. H. ITuxlcy, ll. b., pu. b., f. b. 8., F. G. S., F. z. s., 
F. L. 8. London. 

Dr. 0 Bohtlingk. Jena. 

Prof. J. 0. Westwood. Oxford. 

Col. H. Yule, K. E., c. B. London. 

Dr. Werner Siemens. Berlin, 

Dr. John Muir. Edinburgh. 

Prof. E. B. Cowell, b. c. l. Cambridge, 

Dr. A. Giiutber, v. p. B. 8. London. 

Dr. J. Janssen. Baris, • * 

Prof. H. Milno-Edwards. Baris, 

Prof. P. Regnaud. Lyons. 

E. Renan. Baris. 

Professor Hermann L. F. Helmholtz. Berlin. 

Dr. Rudolph v, Roth. Tubingen, 

Sir William Thomson, Knt., ll, b., f %. 8., f. b. a. B, 
Olasgow. 

Professor William Wright, LL. B. Cambridge, 



XV 


1844 Ocfc. 2. 
18^6 July 
1856 „ 2. 

1856 „ 2. 

1856 „ 2. 

1856 „ 2. 

1857 Mar. 4. 

1858 „ 8. 

1859 Nov. 2. 

1860 FeB. 1. 

1861 July 3. 

1862 Mar. 3. 

1863 July 4. 
1866 May 7. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 

Maogowan, Dr. J. JEurope. 

Kramer, Herr A von. Alexandria, 

Porter, Rev. J. Dwmmcm. 
Sohlagintweit-Saliunlunski, Herr Baron H. von. 
Smith, Dr. E. Beyrout. 

Tailor, J., Esq. Bussorah, 

Nietner, J., Esq. Ceylon. 

Schlagintweit, lleiT R. von. Berlin. 

Frederick, Dr. H. Batavia. 

Baker, The Rev. H. B. Malabar. 

Gosche, Dr. R. 

Murray, A., Esq. London. * 

Barnes, R. H., Esq. Ceylon. 

Schlagintweit, Prof. E. vmn. Berlin. 

Holiubue, Prof. Christiania. 


Munich. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS; 


1865 May 3. 
1874 Feb. 4. 

1874 April j.. 

1875 Doc. 1. 

1875 „ 1. 


Dali, Rev. C. II. Calcutta. 

Schauinburgh, .1., E,-q. Calcutta. 
hafonfc, Rev. Fr. E, s. .i., c. i. e. Calcutta. 
Bate, J^ev. J. D. Allahabad. 

Maulawi Abdul Hai, Madrasah. Calcutta. 


LISl^ OF MEMBERS WHO TIAYE BEEN ABSENT FROM INDIA 
/ THREE YEARS AND UPWARDS.* . 

* Buie 40.-—After the kpse of 3 years from the date of a Member leaving 
India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in the interval have been 
received by the Society, his name shall be removed from the list of 
Members. 

The following Member will be removed £i-om the next Member List 
of the Society under the operation of the above Rule: 

Lieut.-Col. Win. Elliot Marshall. 


4 
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Bt Retibemekt. 

J. G. Apcar, Esq. OalQutta. 

H. K. W. Arnold, Esq. Lahore. 

C. E. Biicklaucl, Esq. Howrah, 

])r. J. M, Coates. GalcutM. 

H. A. Cockerell, Esq. Calcutta. 

Hon. B. W. Colvin. Calcutta. 

J)r. G. E. Dobson. England. 

Babu Jogesb Churjder Dutt. Calcutta. 

W. Lainbe, Esq. Jaunpur. 

Major M. rrotberoe. Fort Blair. 

Tbe Lord Bishop of Rangoon. Rangoon. 
Dr. D. B Smith. Murrec. 

Babu Dvi jendrouatli Tagoio. Calcutta. 

By Death. 

^ Major-Gen. E. T. Dalton. London. 

Capt, W. II. .Johnstone, B. E. England. 
Kumar Kanticbandra Siiigh. Calcutta. ^ 
L. Mandelli, Esq. Darjiling. 

C. Magrath, Esq. Ranggur. 

W. M. Souitar, E.sq. England. 

Babu Gunendronatb Tagore. Calcutta. 


By liEMOTAL. 

Under Rule 40. 

Major-Gen. C. H. Dickens. 

J. R. E. Gouldsbury, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col, .J. Macdonald, Esq. 
Col. G. B. MMleson. 

Lieut. G. S. Rodon, 


Elections cancelled. 
Under Rule 0. 

J. A. Brown, Esq. Benares. 
Rev. J. S. Dosey. Multan. 
ii. O. Lees, E.sq. Calcuifa. 
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ABSTRACT STATEMENT 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

’.r 

OF THE 


^SIATIC ^OCIETY 


OF ^ENGAL 


J 

FOE 


THE YEAR 1881. 



« •« 
XVIU 


STATEMENT 

Asiatic Society ** 


Dr. 


To Establishment. 


Salaries 

• • • 


Rs. 

4,441 

10 

3 

Commission 

• • • 



369 

6 

11 

Pensions 



• «1 

228 

0 

0 





6,029 

0 

2 

CoNTINOENCIES, 







stationery 

• •• 

at. 

«• i 

212 

3 

6 

Lighting 




75 

0 

0 

Building 


• •• 


461 

8 

9 

Taxes ... • 


• •• 

f • • 

726 

0 

0 

Postage ... 

• ■ • 


• • « 

976 

10 

9 

Freight ... 

• • • 



49 

4 


Mootings 

• • • 

• St 


113 

2 

0 

Miscellaneous 

• •• 


• •• 

422 

6 

6 





3,036 

2 

10 

Likkary and Collections, 






Books 

• • 

t* » 

... 

1,463 

3 

10 

Local Periodicals 


.»» 

• • . 

49 

13 

0 

Binding ... 



... 

660 

2 

0 

Coins 

• • • 

... 

.«• 

90 

0 

6 

Catalogue 

... 


a • • 

600 

0 

0 





2,763 

3 

4 

Publications. 




# 



Printing 


... 

... 

6,S14 

8 

3 

Plates 

• • » 

• • 


3,381 

0 

4 




• 

9r[95 14 

7 


To Pkhronal Account (Writes off and MiHuellaneous) .. ... 1,396 3 4 

To Balanco ... ... ... ... ... 1,4'2,606 0 10 


Total Rs. ... 1,64,006 9 1 

• __ 


c 
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No. 1. 

o f Bengal. 


T 



Cr. 




By Balance from last Report 


... 

Rs. 1,44,416 14 11 

By Cash Receipts. 





Publications sold for Cash 


94 

8 

0 

Interest on investments 


... 6,621 

8 

0 

Advances recovered ,. 


... 300 

14 

0 

Miscellaneous 

... 

105 

15 

0 



7.122 

13 

0 

By Pkrsosal Account. 





Admission fees 

.•t 

... 880 

• 0 

0 

Subsor^itions 


... 8,798 

0 

0 

Sales on credit 

... 

... 1.076 

14 

0 

Miscellaneous (chiefly old outst: 

ludings and 

oniissions 



brought to credit) .. 


... 1,711 

15 

2 


12,465 13 2 

'I’otul hicoino ' -" 19,588 10 2 


Total Ra. ... 1,64,006 9 I 


J. Euot. 

J£onif, Secretary and Treaivrer. 


J. WiSBTLIlNI). 

Auditeri. 

F. W. PlSTE| 80 N. 
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STATEMENT 

Oriental Publication Fund in Account 


To 0 a.8H ExFBKDITOBSi 
Printing charges 
Editing charges 
Balarios ... 

Adrertising 

Freight 

Oontingencies 

Postage 

Conunission on collecting hills 


Dr. 


Bs. 4,856 14 0 
... 8,245 5 0 
... 1,018 0 9 
... 120 0 0 
... 29 2 0 

... 52 13 0 

... 209 1 0 

26 6 0 


9,556 8 9 

w To Pbbsonai Aoootjnt (writes off and Miscellaneous) ... 10 16 0 

Total Expenditure — ■■ ' 9,66l 7 9 

To Balaftoe ... ... ... . 12,686 9 U 


Total Bs. ... 22,104 1 8 









llTb* 2. 

I 

* tvUh the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

. i» . . . - . . . .. .—..—.— 


By Balance from last Beport 


Cr. 

•«» 


Bb. 10,540 9 11 


Bt Cash Becbipts. 

Government allowance 
PublicaiionB sold for cash 


... 9,000 0 0 
... 1,368 15 6 


By Pebsokal Account. 
Bales on credit 


0,868 15 5 

... ... 1,194. 8 4 

• Total Income -------------11,663 7 9 


Total Bb. ... 22,l04 1 8 


J. Eiiot. 

n<my, Seci'ttary and Trtaaurer, 


J. Webtiahd. 

F. W. PSTEllSON, , 


Auditor*. 
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STATEMENT 

SaaskHt Manuscripts Fund in Account * 

Dr. 

To Cash Expbnditurb. 

Balaries 

Travelling expenses 
Printing ... 

M.SS. purchased 
Stationery ... 

Postage 
Copying 

Contingencies ... ... 


* • 

To Personal Account (Writes off and Miscellaneous) ... 30 0 0 

Total Expenditure . 3,8ff3 11 8 

To Balance ... ... ... ... ••• 1,563 2 6 


Us 1,484 0 0 

... 228 2 0 

... 659 4 0 

... 1,232 3 2 , 

41 2 0 

3 6 0 

... 113 4 0 

17 6 6 


3,773 11 8 


Total Ks, ... 6,366 14 2 
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No. 8. 

* 

xvith the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


% 

* 

By Balance from last Report 

« 

Bt Cash Receipts. 
Government allowance 
Fublicatiofls sold for cash 


By Peksonal Account. 
Publications sold on credit 


Cr. 


Rs. 2,131 14 2 


... 3,200 0 0 
6 0 0 


3,205 0 0 


30 0 0 

Total Income-- 3,235 0 0 


Total Rs. ... 5,366 14 2 


J. Eliot. 

liotty. Secretary and Treasurer. 


J. Westland. 

F. W. Petekson. 


Auditort. 


XXiV 


STAt'EMElW’ 
i? ysonal 

\ :T 


To Balance firom last Report 
To Cash ExpENoiTunB. 


Dr. 


4 *« 


Ra. 6,980 6 U 

m 


Advances for purchase of Sanskrit MSS., postage of books 
to Members, &c. ... ... ... ... 2,928 16 S 

To Asiatic Society ... ... ... ...12,466 13 2 

To Oriental "^blication Fund ... ... ... 1,194 8 4 

To Sanskrit Manuscripts Preservaiion Fund ... ... 30 0 0 

To Trust Funds ... „. ... ... 64 3 4 

- 16,673 8 6 


Total Hs. ... 23.063 14 6 
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No. 4. 

•viecount. 


Cr. 

By Cash Receipts 
By Asiatic Soi'iisiy ... 

Bj’’ Oricnlril riiidication. Fund 

By Sanskiit Slanuscripts Pi-cscrvation Fund ... 


Rs. lG/)t6 8 7 

l,a9G 3 4 
... 10 15 0 

!.. 30 0 0 




Bj' Balances. 

Tine io the 
Socii ty. 

I)u(‘ Ly the 
Society. 

Old Claims 


11 

0 


. 

Mcml)ors 

1,:U1 

11 

11 

1!>0 

0 1) 

SulwcriltarstoPiilJiea- 
tious ... 

813 

0 

2 

2,058 

7 6 

Emploj'ces 

GO 

0 

0 

170 

0 0 

Agents ... 

1,718 

11 

1 

... 

. 

Misoolliincous 

231 

7 

10 

1.52 

o 3 

» 

t 

8,230 


0 

2,560 

6 ; 0 

L-i 


5,670 3 6 


Total Rs. ... 23,653 H 5 


J. Eliot. 

Rmy. Secretary and Treasurer, 


J. Westland. 


F. W. Peteuson, 


Auditors, 



zxvt 

STATEMENT 

Invest 

To Balance from last Report 


STATEMENT 

Trust 


Rs. 64 3 4 
1,007 11 4 

-1,061 14 8 

Total Rs. ... 1,061 14 8 

« 

STATEMENT 

Cash. 


To Balance from last Report 
Rbcbipts. 

To Personal Account ... 

To Asiatic Society 
To Oriental Publication Fund 
To Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund 





Total Rs. ... 40,742 1 6 



IXVll 


No. B. 

merits* 

» 


• Cr. 

NoTninal.- Actual. 

By Balance ... .« ... Ks. 1,48,300 0 0 1,47,618 0 0 


Total Rb. ... 1,48,300 0 0 1,47,618 0 0 


J. Eliot. 

mHony, Secretary and Treasurer. 


No. 6. 
Funds. 


J. Westland. 

F. W, Peterson. 


Auditors. 


Cr. 

By Balaftce (being Servants’ Pension Fund only) from 

lust Report ... ... ... . its. 1,007 11 4 

By Personal Account (being refund on account of 

Blochmann Memorial) ... ... ... ... 64 3 4 


Total Es. 1,061 14 8- 

J. Eliot. - - - 

Mony, Secretary aud Treasurer. 

' J. Westland. ) 

> Auditors. 

P. W. Petekson. ; 

No. 7. 


Cr. 




• 

Expendetorb. 




By Perst^ifil Account. 

... Rs. 2,928 16 

6 

By Asiatic Society ... • ... 

••• 

20,014 4 

11 

By Oriental Publication Fijnd 

••• 

9,556 $ 

9 

By Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund 

••• 

3,773 11 

8 

By Balance 

••• laf 

4,468 8 

6 


Total Rs. 

40,742 1 

6 

J. Eliot. ^ 




Mony. Secretary and Treasurer. 





J. Westland. 

) 




> Auditors. 



F. W. Peterson. 

) 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 

j^OR JAa^ch, 1882. 


The Monthly GcMieral Mooting of the Asiatic Society o£ Heiig.'il was 
held on Wednesday, the 1st March, at !) i'. m. 

The IIon’jjle H. J. llErNoLDs, 11. A., C. S., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. * 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced ;— 

1. Prom the Public Museum, Puenos Aires, Atlas de la Description 
Physique de la li^puhliqiie Argentine. Section I, Vues Pittoresque-s. 

2. From the authors,—(1) Ancient India as described by Ktesias 
the Knidian, by J. W. McCrindlo; (2) Jawedan i Klnrad, and l/diar i 
Ibqaq ul llaq, by Mahammad Hussain. 

3. Prom tbo Home Department,—(L) Supplement aux Dictionnaires 
Arabcs, Parts 1—8, by R. Dozy ; (2) An Arabie-Knglish Lexicon, derived 
from the be.^t and the most copious Pastern Sources, Book I, Parts 1—6, 
by E W. Lane; (3) Lane’s Arabic-English Lexicon, edited by Stanley 
Lane Poole, Vol. VII, Fasc. I; (4) A Tibetan-English Dictionary, by 
H. A.*3ascbko. 

4. .^rom G. Nevill, Esq.,—(1) Das Clima von Siid-Afrika mit beson- 
derer ifiicksicht auF die Culturfflbigkeit des Lande.s, by Dr. Gustav Fritseh ; 

(2) Inscriptions Romijines de Vence (Alpes Maritimes), by J R. Bour- 
guignat. 

6. Prom Paolo Mantegazza, President of the Anthropological and Eth¬ 
nological Society of Florence,—(I) Studii Antro|mlogici sui Lapponi, by 
Paolo Mantegazza and Stephen Sommier: (2) La riforma craniologica ; 

(3) 11 terzo molaje nelle razze umane; (4) Saggio sulla trasformazione 
delle forze psichiclie; (5) Della capacita delle fosse nasali e degli indici 
rinocofalieo c cerebrofacciale nel cranio urnano; (6) Dei caratteri gerarchici 
del cranio urnano j (7) Experimentellc Untersuchungon iibor den Ursprung 
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des FaserstofFs und iiber die Uraache der Blutgerinnung, by Paolo Man- 
tegazza ; (8) Alcune osservazioni sull’epoca relativa della aaldatura dei 
frontali in diversi mammiferi; (9) Sul rapporto fra la massima largbezza 
del cranio e della faocia; (10) Sulle cause delle anomalie di nmnA’O 
delle vertebre, by Et-tore Ilegalia; (11) Nuovi studi craniologici sulla 
Nuova Guinea, by Paolo Mantegazza and Ettoro Regalia. 

6. From A. Siinson, Esq,—0 Silver Coins from Waga Serra Estate, 
near Chandragona, Cliittagong Hill Tracts, and a minute gold coin found 
neai’ Ganjam. 

7. From the Hon’ble J. Gibbs,—12 modern Persian silver coins and 5 
coins of the Andlirabliritya Dynasty. 

8. From the Marine Survey Department,—List of Light-houses and 
Ligl it-vesselfc in Dritish India, including tlie Red Sea and Coast.of Arabia 
(Suez to Singapore), corrected up to 1st J.anuary, 1882; and Charts of 
(1) the Indian Ocean, and (2) the Port of Maulmain. 

• • 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last meet- 

• t' 

mg were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members:— 

Syed Amir Hussain Khan, Bahadur. 

^ P. Kennedy, Esq., M. A. 

J. M. Douie, Esq., C. S. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw from 
the Society :— 

Hon’hle Whitley Stokes. 

Major W R. M. Holroyd. 

J. Blackburn, Esq. 

Hon’ble J. B. Knight. 

The Ciiathman announced that as only 14i Members of Council had 
been elected at the last meeting, the Council had elected Mr. A. Pedler to 
fill the vacancy, subject to the confirmation of the Society. The election 
was confirmed. 

The Secbetatit read the names of the following gentlemen appointed 
by the Council to serve on the several Committees during the ensuing year : 

Finance Commitlee. 

Dr. Rajendralala Mitra. 

J. , Westland, Esq. 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq. 

‘A. Pedler, E.sq. 

K. Logan, jilsq. 
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Cominiitees. 
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Zdhrary Cummitlee. 

Dr. Edjendralala Mitra. 

H, B. Medlicott, Esq. 

* Col. J. E. Tennant. 

Dr. D. D. Cuniiingbam. 

A. W. Croft, Esq. 

Bubu Prannath Pandit. 

H. F. BJanford, Esq. 

Dr. O. Feisttnantel. 

Majot J. Watorliouse. 

Dr. D. Waldie. 

Dr. Moheiulralal Sircar. 

Babu Prataj^a Cbandru Ghoslia 

Philoluyu'ul (.'ommiltee. 

Dr. Bajendralala Mitra. 

Hoji’blc J. (jibb.s. 

Major-Glen*cral A. Cuniiingliain. 

J. Bcaines, Esq. 

F. S. G rowse, Esq. 

Kev. K. M. Panerjea. 

Dr. Molicndralul Sircar. 

Dr. G Tliibaut. 

C. J Lyall, E.sq, 

G. A. Grierson, Ef^q. 

H. llivett-Carnac, Esq. 

Nawab Abdul Latif Khan, Bah.idur. 

Moulvie Kabiruddin .Ahmad. 

Babu Prannath Pandit. 

Baba Protapa Chandra Ghosha. 

IVfajor II. S. Jarrotfc. 

A. JVf. Na«h, Esq. 

Wm Swinhoe, Esq. 

Hon’ble Syad Aniii’ Ali. 

Hon’ble J. O'Kinealy. 

Natural Hixtory Committee, 

Dr. O. Feistrnantel. 

A O. Hurne, ^Jsq. 

Dr. J. Anderson. 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham. 

Di’. G. King. 
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Committee. 


[Mahch, 


Dr. D Brandis, 

S. E. Pi-al, Esq. 

Jl. Lydekker, Esq 
Capt. G. P. L. Marsball 
W. T. Blanford, Esq. 

])r. T. R. Lewis. 

H. B. Medlicott. Esq. 

K. D. Oldliara, Esq. 

jPkysical Science Coimnittec. 

H. B Medlicott, Esq. 

Lieut.'Gciil. J. T. Walker 
H. P. Blanford, Esq, 

A. J. L. Cappcl, Esq. 

A. Fedlcr, Es<j 
. Col. J. P. 'J’gnnaiit. 

Coininander A. D. Taylor. 

Major J. Waterhouse. 

F. Fedden, Esq. 

Dr. I). Waldic. 

Coins Goitnnitfer. 

Dr. Rajendralala Mitra. 

Col. J. F. Tennant. 

Major-Gonl. A. Cunningham. 

R Rivett-Carnac, E,sq. 

Ilon’blc J. Gihhs. 

Major W, F. rrideaux. 

• 

The CnA-THMAT? reported that Major J. Waterhouse was unable to 
spare the time for auditing the Society’s accounts for 1881; and he ap¬ 
pointed Mr. F. W. Peterson auditor in his place. 

Db, a. F. R. Hoeunt-e road the following notg by the Hon’blo J. 
Gibbs on live coins of the Andhrabhritya*Dynasty, presented by him to 
the Society. 

“ Coins of the Andlirahrifyn Dynasty. 

See Bom. Br. R. A. Society’s Proceedings, Vol. XIII, p.’303. 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. VI, „ 274. 

J „ „ IX, „ Gl. 

“ I beg to present to the Society some coin.s of the abbve dynasty. They 
were found close to Eolapore, the capital of the State of that name, in the 
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Coins qf the Andhrahlirifyn Dynrrsfy. 


sa . 

Southern Mahratta country: they consist of two descriptions, lead and 
^ copper, the former small, the latter large. 

The list of kings islSI follows : 

• 1. Gotami putasa I, cir. A. D. 135. 

2. Vasitho „ 

3. Maduri „ 

4. Gotami „ IT. 

All that is known of them will be found in the references at the head of 
this note. 

“ I rggret I have no spare coin of No. 2, Va.sitha-putasa, but there were 
fewer found of this king. 

“ They are curious coins and may be acceptable to the Society. 

“ I h.ave placed the names in tlu' order in which I’andit IJhugwunlal 
Tndragi puts them and the date of Gotami putasa T, 135 A D., is that 
assigned by him. There wore no coins found belonging to this first king.’* 

The following papers were read— 

1. Nates on t^ie Ann/omy of the Seorj>ion-spiilers (Thelyphonus). Part I 

The Svent-ylnnds.—By J. Wood Masox. 

(Abstract.) 

The rcm.arkable Arachnidan genus Thelyphonus is confined in its dis¬ 
tribution to South America and Southern Asia and their islands. Of its 
internal anatomy nothing but the nervv)us syRtem is known. The French 
zoologist Lucas states that the The/i/phojii arc called Vinniyriers by the 
inhabitants of Martiniiiue on account of the strong vineg.ary odour which 
they emit when touched or handled. Stoliezka, wlio o.xamined living speci¬ 
mens of one of the- Indian species, states that a jicculiar but inodorous 
fluid issues from two internal pylorie (!) a[tpemlagea. These Aracliuides, 
according to Lue.as, live in damp [daces under stones on the ground. 
Stoliezka and Mr. Teal found them beneath the bark of dec.ayed trees in groups. 
The author of the present paper was only able to obtain s[)eeimens for 
dissecUo^i during the heaviest rain, when all vegetation and the ground 
is saturated with water, and tlio animals eome forth from their holes in the 
rocks, and he had fouftd that Jeath qniekly followed their removal from 
their humid haunts, air saturated witli moisture bL>iug a[)parently necessary 
for the due performance of their respiratory functions. All the specimens 
he had met with emitted, when touched, a most powerful and lasting odour 
exactly like that of a liighly concentrated essence of pears, but which when 
deeply inspired Ifad all the characteristic smell and pungency of strong 
acetic acid. '^I'his odour did not emanate from the general surface of the 
body, but proceeded from a pellucid fluid which exudes from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the anus and is secreted by special glands. These are paired 
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and tubular organs of huge size, extending from the 19th somite of the 
body (on which they open by two minute valvula^apertures placed at the, 
sides of the anus) to the front end of the Iwh in the male, but to the 
middle of the 11th in the female (whose glands are consequently *the 
larger), and being, with the exception of the voluminous liver, the most 
conspicuous of the viscera. They are two suhpellueid bags shaped some¬ 
what like an Indian club, striped longitudinally with white, and filled to 
distension with a thin and clear fluid. They are not quite equal nor are 
they placed symmetrically in the body-cavity, but the one or the other lies 
between the nervous chain and the venti’al body wall in the nviddle line 
between the two rows of vertical muscles, and tlio other between the row 
of muscles and tlie lateral wall of the side of the body to which it properly 
belongs. They apparently ct)nsist of a .strong and structureless basement 
membrane invested externally by a layer of delicate striped muscular fibres 
arranged circularly and of an inner membrane ; the walls of the short 
(1 mm. long) duets are transver.sdy thickened so as to resemble the 
tracheae of insects; the glandular tissue is arranged between the two 
membranes in longitudinal plaited stripes so as to permit oPthe expansion 
of the lumen of the<tubnlar organ into a recci)tacle or bladder for the 
storing u]) for nse of the secreted fluid, to which apparerit arrangement of 
the glandular substariee tlie strijied appearance of the organa is due. 

The secretion doubtless serves to protect the animaks from attack, and 
it is interesting to find that the female in this, as in so many other animals 
which are similarly protected by their offensive odour, is, ns being for 
obvious reasons the more imi»ortant sex, more perlectly protected than tlie 
male by having, not indeed, so far as could be detected, a stronger and 
ranker, and therefore more disagreeable scent, as iii many insect.s, but 
larger scent-secreting glands. Another point of interest brought out by 
this investigation is that the two glands exlubib a tendency to coalesce and 
form a single unpaired median organ, the two being always unequal and 
occasionally partially united and the one in the middle line invariably 
the larger. 

These structures seem to belong rather to the category of excretory 
organs than to be higlily developed skin-gland.s ; ayd they are probably 
homologous with the silk-glands of other Arafllmida and of Insects, with the 
green-gland of the Crayfish, and with the segmental organs of Worms and 
Peripatus, 

2. On the Structure of the ‘ Foot' in certain Terrestrial Gasteropoda.-^ 

By J. Wood-Mason. • 

, (Abstract.) 

, In this paper the author describes the structure of the part of the 
foot called by Uermau writers on Malacology the ‘ Fusssauin,’ which, as no 
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technical^me for it appears to exist in the English language, he proposes 
,tp call \r(Q peripodium in allusion to its relation of jiosition to tiie locomotor 
ventral surface or foot of flio mol! asks possessing it. but which ho thinks may 
be homologous witli tlio lateral folds (epipodia) of many marine inollusks 
{Saliotis, e. g ) Very frequently the peripodiuni is provided at its posterior 
extremity with a capacious pit, the capacity of which may bo increased by the 
prolongation upwards of its anterior margin'in the form of a horn, which 
not being specially sensitive is not a tentacle ; often it is without this termi¬ 
nal pit; it is invariably richly ciliated throughout from the mouth on one 
side round»to tlie mouth again on the other side dorsally; etpially invariably is 
it limited off from tlio side of the body (and very fi'equciitly also from the 
muscular foot) by a peripheral groove, which deepen.s anteriorly. Its office 
is to assist in lubricating the foot, the pit when pre.sent receiving the 
effete lubricating fluid and throwing it off in gelatinous lumps. 

The foot-gland, as is well known, 2 )ours mit its abundant and constantly 
flowing secretion through an aperture which is situated Jjelovv and a little 
behind the mouth into a hollow whence it naturally fall into the deep 
anterior end of*tho dorsal peripheral groove, whence again it is carried by 
the cilia with which the surface of the poripodimn is beset (being distri¬ 
buted to the foot as it goes) to the terminal })it. In those forms in which 
this pit does not exist, the secretion that has subserved lubrication is 
merely left behind by the crawling mollusk. 

As rulmonata possessing a ciliated peripodium witli and without a 
terminal pit were to be found in every quarter of the globe, and as it was 
in the highest degree improbabk: that so highly specialized a structure 
subserving such an important purpo.se in the animal economy as this evident¬ 
ly did had arisen independently many times in different forms in 

many widely separated areas of the earth’s surface, he considered that it 
had a higher taxonomic value than h id hitherto been a.ssigned to it, and he 
felt strongly inelined to distinguish tlio.se forms that po.s.sessed it and tliose 
that dW not (or had lost it) from one another by calling them Cjiaspedo- 
PHOBA^asd Lipoceaspeda respectively. 

. Order PULMONATA. 

Suborder STYLOMMATOPHOEA. 

CRASPEDOPHORA. 

Peripodial pit present. 

Arion. • Nanina. Mncrnceras, 

Qeomalacus. Microcystis. Jiestn. 

JDendrolimax. Macrocldamys. Mhysota. 

Cryptosoma. iSitula. Tentridens. 
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Justenia. 
Tennentia. 
J^annarion. 
Oirasift. 

‘ llelication' 


Ariophanta. 

Rotula. 

Ewplecta. 

Eurypus. 

Martensia. 


? Tlmlassia. 

Sesqra. 

Burgella. 

Odontoprion (succineits),* 
? CaldiOtillia (philyrim). 
Forussacia (pars) ; 


Liviax. 

Oopclta. 

Fur mace lla. 

• 

Anudrnus. 

Fhilomycus. 


Fcripodial pit absent. 


Vifrmopsis. 

Vitrinoconus. 

Titrina, 

Uyalina. 


Guslrodonta. * 
Trochomorpha. 
Flectopylis (pteclostonia). 
Videna, &c. 


LIPOCRASPEDA. 


Family Helicib^s. 


Hynlimax. 

Omalonyx. 

Simu/opsis. 

Fellicula. 

Lithofis. 

Sureiiiea. 

Janella. 

Aihoranopliorus. 

Aneilea. 

Triboniophorus. 


? CaldioelUa 

(pbilyrinu). 

Fuliinulus 

Fupa. 

Clumilia. 

Ziia 


Helix et suhgen. 
Achulina. 

Fall mils. 
Cochlostyla. 

GlfiAsida. 

Jfudra. 

Orfhalicus. 
Macrooeramus ; Sia 


Family TiiSTACiSLLiD/K. 

Testacelhi. 

FauUcbardia. 

StrehcUa. 

Gland ina. 

Oleacina, &c. 

Family VAOiNUiitD.E. 
Vuyiu ulus. Vsronicella. 


Streptaxis. 

EniieA. 

Streptostele. 

Elina. 

Gceliaxis. 

Gib bus, &c. 
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•r 

8. Memarks on aSematoid Samatozoon discovered ly Dr. Qri^tk 
• Dome in a Oam^. —By SuBaEow-MAJOB T. R. Lewis, M. 11. 

^ Dr. Lewis observed that tlie occasional presence of nematoid organisms 
in the blood of various animals had long been ascertained, and that it would 
• be known to some of the members that, about tem years ago, he had drawn 
attention to the fact that in India a somewhat similar condition was 
observable in man, and that this condition was associated with certain 
forms of grave disease. Since this period the literature of the subject had 
very rapidly increased and numerous confirmatory observations had lieen 
made in ViSrious paits of the world. Our knowledge of the haimatozoa of 
lower animals had also been very greatly extended during the same period 
and of recent observations of this kind the most important which he 
knew of -was one which bad boon made by Dr. Griffith Evans, the present 
bead of the Veterinary Department in Madhia, *who, whilst making a post¬ 
mortem examination of a camel at Dera Ismail Khan, in October 1880, 
found that the blood of the animal swarmed with the brood of a nematoid 
parasite 'resembjing the Incmatozoon found in man. Dr. Evans found, fur- 
^lier, that tho parental form existed in the lungs, the pulmonary arteries 
of which wore plugged by tangled masses of tho thread-like parasites. 
Thlty were also found in tho mesentery. A comiiarison of these hmmatozoa 
with those found in man shows that whereas the embryonal forms of both 
kind* aro indistingnishablo under the microscope, nevei-theless the mature 
form as met wit^^ in the camel differs, both as to size and structure, from 
the only male and female specimen of the mature form met with in man 
which has hitherto been obtained in India, and so far as the speaker was 
aware this hiematozoon of the camel differs from any liitherto described 
parasite. Should further encjuiry confirm the supposition that tlie parasite 
is new to science he proposed that it should be called Vi.Jaria JCmnsi. 

Dr. Lewis submitted mature specimens of the Filaria JSonnsi and of 
the FQiiria sfinguinis-hominis to the meeting, as well as samjiles of the 
microscopic embi-} os of botli kinds ; and furnished the following preliminary 
description of the mature hsematozoon of the camel. 

.Filabia Evanst, sp. nov. 

The male measures from 3* to 41" in length and from to 
transversely at the widest part. At the oral end the width is about 
and about one-third of an inch lower down the width equals drs-" The tail 
tapers to a blunt point and is curled into two or thre§, coils. There are 
two spicules; the Ipnger measures the shorter The cleaca 

is situated at ' from the end of the tail. The bursa is small and is 
characterised by four pairs of pre-anal and two pairs of post*anal papilae, 
with a fifth post-anal papilla close to the tip of the tail. The mouth does 
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mot mamifest any well mark^ lips. This ofesopha^np is i'* long by about 
■ 5 ^'' wide; and the crocal commencement of tb? sperm tube may,In well^ 
prepared specimens, be detected lying near the junction of the msopbagus 
and the intestine. The sperm tube measures 'about transversely, 

and the intestinal canal about —both measurements being made towards 

the middle of the body of \he worm. 

The female is, speaking generally, about double the size of the male. 
It is from G" to 8" long and from yV' to -Jg" across, at the widest part. 
The mouth is simple aiid somewliat pointed, the width of the parasite at 
this ^art averaging gay". The tail is blunt—terminating in, a slightly 
clubbed or funnel shaped enlargement; its width at the extreme end aver- 
ages X 06 ^ ^ little higher up its diameCer is somewhat less—xoo 

oesophagus averages -3" in length and in width, and the intestine about 
The anus terminates at a spot about yjf/' from the caudal end. 
The genital orifice is about tiV^' from the mouth. For about a quarter of 
an inch from tbo orifice the genital tube presents nearly the same diameter, 
about a JV's rapidly widens to ylf and subdivides into 

two utero-ovarian tubules, each measuring ^transversely. The tubuleg 
are generally packed with embryos averaging in length by -ys^f," in 
width. Lower dqiwn, ova, in various stages of diiferentiation, and emblems 
are mixed together. 

The specimens examined bad been for a short time in 6 ]>irit; they 
were of a yellowisb-wbite appearance and female si>ecimens more numerous 
than males. There was no marked difference as to fifmnuss of texture 
between them A fuller deserii)iion of the minute anatomy of the parasites 
has been prepared and is nearly ready for publication. 

4. Arab Voyages to India in the Ninth Century.—By E. Tuomas. 
This paper will be published in the Journal, Part I. 

5. Notes on the Singplw and Kampti country, North-Easiern Frontier .— 
By CuAS. H. Lkppeii, F. K. G. S., M. li. A. S. (vide Map.)« 
General Walker has desired me to write a short paper on th« tract of 
country beyond our extreme North-Eastern Frontier, the tract T^etweeu 
us and China, about which so little is known, iq fact I ma\ almost say 
about which nothing more is known than vJas brought to light by Wilcox 
more than fi.fty years ago. Even that indomitable and admirably correct 
explorer bad to leave a strip of country between us and China totally un¬ 
visited and unrepo^ted upon. Having in those days to start from a point 
musli further within our frontier than would be necessary now-a-days, he 
and his party were tired out and at the end of their energies and supplies 
be^re getting more than half-way between our present frontier and China, 
and felt obliged to return. Since bis time we have gcy», literally speaking, 
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110 ftirUter in our knowledge of tke country beyond omijr frontier. In the 
^ seventeenth century we had a. factory at old Bhaino, a few miles to the 
east of present Bharno, and it is only natural to suppose that the £uro« 
pekns then re.si<1iiig at old Bbamo knew at least as much if not more of 
the country north and west of their settlement than we do now. 

For many years 1 have been occupying my leisure by collecting all 
tbe information 1 could of this exceedingly interesting tract, and have 
frequently made little excursions across tlie frontier. But this last cold 
season I bad tbe great good fortune of liaviiig as my companion a gentle¬ 
man who^ name from political reasons I am not jiormitted to mentiop, but 
whom you will immediahjly recognize under the initials A. D. Having in 
him all the information extant on the China side of this tract I was able 
to ask the people we met such quesiions as would tend towards obtaining 
correct information, as we thus had the means of clieeking some of the 
statements made us. 

To take uj) the geographical points firht, I will condense into as few 
words as jjossihle the most important details we collected. We knew from 
Wilcox’s aceoiait, which we ha<l with us for reference, the oovintry up to 
Manchi and the Nam Kin branch of the Irrawaildi. To fix this extreme 
p(tint of our knowledge from the west, 1 had bettor state that Wilcox gives 
from “ several observations” the latitude of IManclii (it should bo spelt 
Miin Khi) as 27° 29' 1()"‘5 : ho doo^ not give its longitude unfortunately.- 
The latitude of Sadi}a, our present outpost, is I believe given as 27° 49' 
41" and longitude Oo” i:i' 0We ntay take tlion Rian Khi as roughly speak¬ 
ing about. 20' to the .south and 2'’ to the east of Sadiya. On Wilcox’s 
map of his trip is traced the ujiper ])ortion of a river to the cast of the 
Nam Kin and running for some distaneo almost parallel to tlie Nam Kill 
*jir, north and south. He marks this the Nam Disang (nam = river iu 
Kampti as in Siamese, Rometimes inemim); we hoard it also called the Khiui 
Kha (klia = river in Singpho) by the Singphos. This river was described 
to us ffom drawings on the sand as joining the Nam Kin by taking a 
somewhat* sudden heud at no great distance Ik-Iow the entry of the Sit 
Kha into the Nam Kin. Bet ween these two rivers, and north of the latitude 
of Man Khi, live the Ivhannungs, a distinct people, very quiet, and rather 
skilful workers in metal: tlieR*c are the maker.s of the host Kampti daos. 
Below these and still between the two rivers Nam Kin and Khan Kha or 
Nam DLsang is the Doolingclan of Singphos, belonging to the Kaku division, 
of Singphos. 

In one of Wil.«ipn’,R maps, again, a trace of which I have, be shows 
a short trace of a river to the nortli east of Mao Khi and beyond the Khan 
Kha or Nam Disang, On another map published in 1828 by Wilcox 1 lee 
be has, from hearsay or by guess, prolonged this little bit down till it joii^ 
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Kba, Pongttiai, or Siatnai Kba. I heard it oalled Fhongmai b j thf Sinj^pbos* '• 
Kam Kin lung (big Nam Kin bj the Katiiptis) and in an old map 
at the Surveyor General’s Office 1 see it called the Seng Kha«' JiTovr this 
latter name is important, perhaps, as it bears a significant resemblance to * 
the Song “ga Kin of Thibet. The Song ®ga Kin in Thibet passes the village 
of Song “ga kin Dzong, which is somewhere on or about 28® 80' of latitude, 
and runs in a direction which leads one again to suppose that the Song ”ga 
Kin and the Seng Kiia are one, apart from the resemblance of ua^e. Thou 
again the SengKha or Phongmai, or Sbumaior Sinmai, having been described 
to us as the Kam Kin lung, i. e., the big Kam Kin, poinUto its being bigger 
than the Nam Kin, at the same latitude as Man Khi, i. e., before the latter 
had received the waters of the Nam Lang, %nd Sit Kha, western tributaries, 
and the Khan Kba its eastern tributary. This would be quite consistent 
wi^h its greater length and yet would be consistent with the statements of 
Major Sandeman’s surveyor, who makes the eastern branch of the Irrawad- 
di above Maing na as smaller than the western, the western t(i. e., Nam Kin) 
having before this latter point received the tributaries Nam Lang and Sit 
Kha, and Khan Kha or Nam Disang. 

Dr. Clements Williams put the junction of the two Nam Kins (let me 
‘80 call them to speak in one language at a time) at a place called Mainla 
about 26° N. lat. This Mainla is evidently the Maing na of Major 
Sandeman’s surveyor, which is given as 16 miles north of Kacho, and the 
latter place is given as latitude 25° 6 '. His “ eastern branch” must be the 
Nam Kin Lung, as we know it cannot enter the Irrawaddi lower down, as the 
surveyor must have noticed its mouth, and it cannot have passed across Oapt. 
Gill’s route without his having entered it, unless it could bo either the Shue 
li, the Taping, or the Nampoung, which is not to be senoiisly considered. 

If this reasoning be correct we must make the Klian Kha or Nam 
Disang join the Nam Kin shortly below the mouth of the Sit Kha,«s there 
is no room for it much lower down, and this again quite agrees with the 
accounts I have brought back, and already stated above. The Nam Kin at 
about the latitude of Man Khi is not more than SO^yards wide and fordable 
even when swollen by the melting snows, according to Wilcox. The Khan 
Kha is said to be much the same size by the Singphos, but I have my 
doubts on that point. 

I think we can now accept the Nam Kin lung or Phongmai Kha as the 


real source-stream of the Irrawaddi; and if the Song “ga Kin and Song Kha 
are one, then the Song “ga Kin and our Nam Kin lung or Phongmai are 
therefore one; in that case the Irrawaddi rises in Thibet above the 80® .of 
K. latitude, and I think we may claim this as a reasonable solution of the 
Irrawaddi problem. 
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9 &« n0xii tip tbe people inhabiting this ti^ct. Between these 
two important streams the Nam Kin and the Phongmai or Nam Kin lung, 
or may I say the Irrawaddi “ proper,” and from their junction to about the 
latitude of the junction of the Sit Kha with the Kam Kin are the Laphais 
a Singpho clan, represented to me as being quiet peojile and “ zemindars,” 
i. 0 ., probably cultivators; they also extend east of the Irrawaddi “ proper” 
to th’e mountains bordering quasi Chinese territory, i. e , to the country 
inl^abited by the Latongs, also a Singpho clan, whicli from enquiries 
wo are able to recognize as the Lissous of our host authority on the coun¬ 
try on ^he Chinese side viz., A. D. We therefore meet China on known 
ground here. 

North of the Laphais and between the Nam Kin and the Irrawaddi 
** proper” are the "«■ Kumsangs anotlier Singpho clan. These extend again 
east as far as the Latongs or Lissous. We meet China here again. North 
of the “K Kuinsangs, and between the Nam Kin and Irrawaddi “ proper” 
are the Murans, another Singpho clan, but these do not, it is said, pass the 
Irrawaddi “ proper” to its east. 

These Murans are interesting as being the parent stock of the Muran 
or Muttocks of the Lackiinjiur District of Assam, and are said to be a 
section of the Loosoo or Lis.sou clan of A. D., but tliis dates from 800 years 
ago. The word “ Muttuck” signifies “capable of resistance,” and was 
given them by tlie Kamptis and Singphos in contradistinetion to the other 
Assamese who wore termed Mooloons, and who were taken as slaves. The 
equivalents for “ Muttuck” and “ Mooloon” are given as “ sukut” and 
“nurum.” They are now, these same Muttucks, probably the most cfCete 
and slothful peojile in existence. 

North of the Murans and still between the Nam Kin and the Irra¬ 
waddi “ proper,” at the foot of the Himalayas and about the eastern source 
of the Khan Kha or Nam Disang, are the Maruv, a distinct tribe, who are 
described as a quiet inoffensive jieople. They must be a very small body 
judging from the space allowed them. They are ijaid not to pass the Khan 
Kba or .Nam Disang to the west, nor the Iriawaddi “ pro[>er” to the east. 

Coming back to the country north of the “s Kupisangs, on the east 
bank of the Irrawtyldi “proper,” we have the Mu^-su Tchi Keyt clan of 
Singphos, and east of these again thesDainu Tribe, a distinct people. These 
are on the western slope of the range of mountains bordering the Lutze 
Tribe of A. D. We therefore meet China again here. But between the * 
Mussu Tchi Keyt clan and the Dainu Tribe in the Terai there is the Dgi 
Tribe and tbese^ extend north up into the Hills. Possibly these may be 
the Didju Tribe of A. D., as they are about where he places tliat tribe, 
though on this point I have only the similarity in name .and situatton to 
go upon. ^ 
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Thus from tho TJhbetan Frontier in the north down to ftlreadj 4®'*: 
. scribed country in thesoutli we have now been able to fill iniihe cljans and 
tribes between our frontier and China, and of these it is satisfactory to 
learn that the majority are described as very quiet people, and those, 
the Lissus, who are from native sources described as the worst, are described 
by A. B. as being well disposed to Europeans, though subject enough to 
disputes amongst themselves. 

It is seen from the above what a very small area is allotted to Itie 
Kamptis of Bor Kampii visited by Wilcox over 50 years ago. They may 
be said to be contained in the basin between the Nam Lang and jjhe Nam 
Kin, a few detached villages being found scattered along tho river banks, 
a little to the north of Kacho, by Major Sandeman’s surveyor. 

The clan of Kainjitis that" was iii power in Wilcox’s time in Bor 
Kampti, viz. the Lung Kins, have been expelled by the other Karapti clan 
called Luk Khun, and their town Kallang of Wilcox’s map destroyed. Of 
those that escaped of the Lung Kins some went south down the Nam Kin, 
others are settled* along the Tenga Paui, and near the mouth of the Noa 
Debing in our territory. This exodus occurred about 30 years ago. They 
left none of their clan behind them except the orphans of the slain that 
were too young to march. There are several klidls or small ejaus amongst 
the Kamptis, These Kamptis in our territory have still a greater respect 
for Burmab than for us, and imagine Burmah stronger than we are. 1 
met two Burmese, 1 firmly believe oflieials, amongsft them. Tliey send 
presents to the Burmese kings, having to send them through British coun¬ 
try to do so. The Kam[)tis of Bor Kam])ti also send presents as tribute 
once in about three years to Burmah. 

Looking at the Kamptis from a China route point of view they can 
be perfectly ignored by passing to the south and round them. In any case 
they would do nothing but offer passive resistance. But as, <5\ving to the 
jodlousies existing between the Kamptis and iSingphos, it would be impoli¬ 
tic to have a mixed following of Kampti and Singpho guides, and as 
Karapti guides alone could not lead an explorer to China, and jiingpho 
guides properly selected from the different yingpho clans could do * 60 , it 
is easily seen of how little importance to us any kind of feeling towards us 
on the part of the Kamptis need be. * • 

The Kampti language is undoubtedly a patois of Siamese as is easily 
• detected by a glance at a comparative vocabulary. They use characters 
almost identical in general appearance with those of Burmah, but having a 
difference in value and pronunciation. As regards the Singpho language, 
**lihis seems, after a comparison I have made with some*14i fanguages of these 
partii|(vocabularies of which 1 have already collected, with hopes of adding 
eom4 14 to 16 more to their nuaiber), to be a distinct language. It is 
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tpub I oati fitid words quite similar and of the same moaning in several of- 
tlie- other frontier languages, but these few are so very rare out of a good 
number, that they can only be called coincidences, and they tend to raake- 
thi differences all the more marked. There is one conincidence, however, 
of sufficient interest to mention, vis., the word for tlie ^numeral; this 
in Singpho is mungur, in Munipuri is munga, in Kuki Lushai is punga, 
in Angami Naga is pongu. 

Both the Karaptis and Singphos belong to the Tbibeto-Burmah non- 
Aryan division, 

Tbeue has possibly been too great a tendency to mark down new lan¬ 
guages on this frontier amongst philologists, and from a letter I have just 
received from Mr. Sain. Peal 1 fliul he i.s of the same opinion as myself, 

I cannot do better than quote his letter which explains the case admirably" 
in a few words ; he says “ I may t(*ll you at once, however, that there is 
no hard and Cast boundary for the Naga dialects this side any more than 
for the Irish brogue at home; contiguous tribes (of Nag^is) generally con¬ 
verse easily and it becomes more dillh-ult with distance. The Philologists 
at home make his mistake. It is, however, not so much a dialectic varia¬ 
tion as that actual words do change radically with the distance, the per¬ 
centage increasing with it.” 

Of course here we only speak of languages belonging to individual 
races, which languages are subject to much change in themselves, .sufficient 
to give ri.se to the error of classing them as distinct patois or languages 
instead of as blended patois. 

The Singjiho language is perfectly distinct from the Kampti or as wo 
might call it that Siamese patois spoken bj" the Kamptis. 

This Singpho language is not purely monosyllabic though nearly so 
and lia.s no tones d la Chinoise so far as I have gone into it at present. 
The Kampti patois is on the other hand apparently monosyllabic and has 
got tone»d la Chinoise. 

"The Singphos Avero originally all ono people, but some time back split 
up into Wo great divisions, say the Eastern and the Western, called Kakus 
and T^Sans. This localisation, vis. Eastern and Western, is only fit for 
general application, as families and village.s of either may be, and are fre¬ 
quently, found situated amongst families and villages of the other. Both 
have representative villages within our frontier. 

These divisions are subdivided into clans, and the clans into families, 
and the families again into village!*, till the whole appears indeed a difficult 
problem to workout when an attempt is made to localize and distinguishU 
-them all. What adds to the confusion is that in Assamese they onlj^-use 
the word kh^l to describe both th® clan and the family. Perbaps^he 
most important clan of the IVSan Division is the Ga Kieng (called hy 
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travellers in Burmah Ka Kyungs, &o., TMis clan is al#o 
from ifcs having originally been located on ttte IDapha j^nii a trihniary of 
the Bebing a tributary again of the Brahmaputra within our frontier/ ' .0a 
Kieug signiBes red, and they are Opposed to have'got this name from the 
red colour of the soil near the Bapha: probably the red tandstone 
about there gave the name. « 

This clan is of course again divided into a lot of families and villages. 
The Kaku Bivision again claims several large clans such as the Laphais, 
Latangs or Lissous and Kuinsangs, &c. The Kaku division is found ' 
chiefly in the trans ]!$am Kin country and the Ts’San division on^ this side 
of the Nam Kin, in the Hokong valley, and between the Irrawaddi and 
the Kandy wen. A propos of the Bissous, although they actually pay tribute 
'to China, i. e., those of them immediately adjacent to China, they are not 
allowed at Pekin to be in existence, nor their name to appear on the 
Chinese maps, but this is an interesting detail which it would take too long 
to relate here. 

The Singphos pay tribute to nobody, neither to Burmah*nor to Chiua, 
thus formiiig a neutral ground between us and China. All thece tracts, espe¬ 
cially towards the south and south-west and those in the (urthor west of 
our frontier station Sadiya, are extremely rich in the precious metals, and 
the amber mines of Hokong, only a few days’ journey from our frontier, 
are famous. Serpentine, jade, salt and other valuable minerals, as well as 
precious stones, are found in these tracts in no insignificant quantities. 
The Chinese come a long way towards us, in the country just below the 
junction of the Nam Kin and the Irrawaddi “ proper,” i, e., on the neutral 
ground referred to, for trading purposes, and there used to be large settle¬ 
ments of them even on this side of the Irrawaddi. This seems to point 
very distinctly to the easy opening of trade communications with China 
on this neutral ground, seeing that the Singphos would welcome us gladly 
if properly treated in the first instance. « 

As regards our actual distance from the Chinese frontier, if wp* put 
the extreme point of our furtlier line at about 70 miles east o| Sadiya, 
then we cannot be more than 80 miles from the limit where Chinfese in¬ 
fluence commences or their “ outer lino” must be, w|iich latter follows the 
range of mountains on the right bank of tHie Saluen or Loutze Kiang 
(river of the Loutzes). This 80 miles contains more of interest in itself 
than is easily explained in a shoit paper of this nature, but time and space 
do not allow me to deal, but in a most general way, with a subject that 
j^ight fill volumes before being exhausted. ^ 

General "WAtKEK remarked that, in the absence of actual survey opem- 
tiop^, geographers had much reason to be indebted to gentleraen—iaa Mr, 
li^per, and our friend A. B. to whom we arc already indebted for previous 
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oommunicfttions*—who, while residing in the neighbourhood of any region 
• which has not yet been explored by Europeans and ia still a terra indogniia 
tO|the world at large, devote themselves to enquiries regarding its inhabi¬ 
tants, their actual subdivisions, and the general run of the rivers and 
mountain ranges which separate them from each other and from the outer 
world. In this way the broad facts of the geography of the country be¬ 
come elicited even without actual survey. 

The information now furnished by Mr Lepper and A. D. regarding 
the Singjihu Kampti-country and tlio regions between eastern Assam and 
western (Aina tends to strengthen the probabilities in favour of the sources 
of the Irrawaddy river lying wholly in a system of mountain ranges on or 
about the parallel of 28®. On tlie other hand we have already learnt from * 
A. D. that the Salwin river—which may be regarded as a .sister to the 
Irrawaddy, the two flowing parallel to each other for a considerable dis¬ 
tance, and eventually entering the same ocean—takes its rise in the great 
plateau of eastern Thibet, probably about the parallel ®f 82,® and Very 
considerably to the north of the sources of the Irrawaddy. This is a fact 
of considerable geographical importance, of which wo might long have 
remained in ignorance but foi‘ those communications. 

6. On an abnormality in the horns of the Jlog-deer, Hyclaphus porcinus, 

Zim, with a theory on the Evolution of Antlers in linminants.—By 

John Cochbuen. 

(Abstract.) 

The abnormality which was unilateral was de.scribed and attributed to 
reversion to .an ancestor of both Eusinae and Ela^hinee. The argumtJnta 
for and against this decision were then discussed. 

Mr. Cockburn alluded to Prof. Garrod’s theory of development from a 
typical antler which might be described as a bifurcate beam with a brow 
antler at the basal portion, 

Tfie author regards tl'.is typic.al antler as already a complex organ, in¬ 
asmuch^ ffs certain existing species of deer show a far more elementary 
type, Cervulus and Coassus rufus for example, the horns of the latter 
animal never proceeding beyond the condition of a simple spike. 

The important fact that the antlers of all ruminants exhibit the ele¬ 
mentary character of a simple spike in the first year’s growth has caused 
the author to assume as a hypothe.sis that the development of the antlers of 
individual species of Cervinae is a recapitulation of the history of the 
development of anglers in the group. The details of the theory are then ♦ 
explained and Prof. Eoyd Dawkin’s latest researches alluded to. . « 
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Tho followingf additions have been made to the Library sino® fibe 
Meeting held in February last. 


'J'RANSACTIONSi j^ROCEEDINGS AND jIOURNALS, 
presented hy the respective Societies and Editors, 

Baltimore. American Chemical Journal,—Vol. Ill, No. 5. 

Bombay. The Indian Antiqu.iry,—Vol. XI, Part 129, February J882. 
Bordeaux. Socidte de Geographic Commerciale,—Bulletin, No. 2. 
Brunswick. Veroin fiir Naturwissenschaft,—Jahresboricht, 1880-81. 
Calcutta. Geological Survey of India,—Memoirs, Palmontologia Indica, 
Series X, Vol. II, No. 1; and Series XIV, Vol. I, Part iii. No. 1. 

. —. Original Meteorological Observations,—April and May 1881. 

Leipzig. Ile8])erps,—Vol. I, No. 11. 

Li^ge. Soci^te Geologiquc de Belgique,—Annales, Vol, VII. 

London. Nature,—Vol. XXV, Nos. 037-610. 

-. Koyal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. XLII, No. 1, 

November 1881. 

. The Academy,—Nos. 506-509. 

. The Athenaeum,—Nos. 2829-2832, 

Mozambique. Sociedade de Geographia,—Boletin, No. 6, November 1881. 
Munich. Kepertorium fur E.'ti)erimeiital-Phy.sik,—Vol. XVII1, No. 3. 
Pisa. Societa Toscana di Scienze Natural!,—Atti, Process! Verbal!, 13th 
November 1S81. 

Paris. SociC'te do Geograpbie,—Bulletin, June and July 1881. 

Borne. 11. Accadomia dei Lincei,—Atti, Vol. VI, Part 3. 

———. Societa degli Spcttroscopisti llaliaui, Meraorie, Vol. X, No. 11, 
November 1881. 

St. Petersburg. Ilortus Petropolitanus,—Acta, Vol. VII, No. 2. ® 

Yokohama. Asiatic Society of Japan,—Transactions, Vol. XI, Pftrt 3. 
Zagreb. Hrvatskoga Arkcologiekoga Drnztva,—Viestiiik, Vol. IV, No. 1. 


^OOKS AND J^AMPHLETS, 
presented by the Authors, 

McCeindltj, J. W. Ancient India as described by Ktdsias the Knidian. 
12mo. Calcutta, 1882. 


yAiSCELLANEOUS PRESENTATIONS. 

R^’Ort on the Trade and llcsourcos of the Central Provinces for the year 
U8bO-81. Fcp. Nagpur, 1882. 

* Chief Comicissioeeb, Cekibaz* Fsovikoes. 
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Dojst, B. S^ippl^ment aux pictionnaires Arabes. Vols, I-VIII. 4fco. 
• Lejde, 1877*80. 

FiXifON, S. W. A New English-Hindusibani Dictionary. Parts 4, 6 and 
7. 8VO. Benares, 1881-82. ' 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, Part 129, February 1882, 

Laite, EnWAiiD William. An Arabic-English Lexicon, derived from the 
best and thevmost copious Eastern Sources, in two books. Book I, Parts 
1-6. 4to. London, 1SC3-77. 

Lane’s Arabic-Englisb Lexicon. Edited by Stanley Lane Poole. Vol. 
VII, fate. 1. 4to. London, 1881. 

JAESCiiEE, H. A. A Tibetan-English Dictionary with special I'eference to 
the prevailing dialects. To which is added an English-Tibetan Vocabu¬ 
lary, 8vo. London, 1881. 

Home Department. 

Annual Report of the Madras Medical College, Sessions 1880-81. Fcp. 
Madras, 1881. 

Annual Report on the Lunatic Asylums in the Madras Presidency during 
the year 1886-81. Fcp. Madras, 1881. 

Mabras Government. 

List of Light-housos and Light-vessels in British India, including the Red 
Sea and Coast of Arabia (Suez to Singapore), corrected up to Ist Janu¬ 
ary, 1882. Obi. 4to. Calcutta, 1882. 

General Report on*the Operations of the Marine Survey of India, for the 
year 1880-81. Fcp. Calcutta, 1882. 

Marine Sitevet Department, 

Bfbmetster, Db. H. Atlas de la Description Physique dc la ll^publique 
Argentine. Section I. Vues rittoresquo.s. Fol. Buenos Aires, 1879. 

Musr.o Publico, Buenos Aires. 

Frttscii, Dr. QusTav. Das Clima von .Sud-Afrikii mil besouderer Riick- 
sicht auf die Cultnrfahigkcit dcs Landes. 8vo. Pamplilet. 

Bouh»utonat, J. R. Inscriptions Romaines de Vence {Alpes Maritiipes). 
8vo. Paris, 1869. Pamphlet. 

• G. Nevtll, Esq. 

Manteoaztia, Paolo. Della capacity delle fosse nasali e degli iiidici 
rinocefalioo e cerehrofaociale'nel cranio umauo. 8vo. Firenze, 1873. 

Dei earatteri gorarchici del cranio umano. 8vo. Firenze, 1876. 

. II torzo molare nelle razze uinane. ■ 8vo. Firenze, 1878. 

—. La riforma craniologica. 8vo. Firenze, 1880. 

^—. Saggio sulla trasformazione delle forze psichiche. 8vo. Pam. 

——. Exiierimentelle Untersuchungou iiber don IJrsprung des Faser- 
nnd iiber die Ursache der Blubgorinnung. 8vo, Giessen. f 

Mantegazza, Paolo ; and Regalia, Ettobe. Nuovi- ^tudi craniol%ici 
suUtt-Nuova Guinea. 8vo. Firenze, 1881. • 






Library. 


Ma:ntkoazza, Paolo ; and Sommieb, Stephen. Studii Antifijpologici iSui 
Lapponi. 4to. Ploronco, 1880. ' * - j* 

JtEGALiA, Ettoee. AIcud^' osservfwdoni suirepoca relativa della »a^a- 
tura dei frontal! in divorai jnaramiferi. 8vo. ■ . 

. . Sulle (Jause delle anomalie di uumero dolin’ vertebre. 8vo. Fi« 


^ renze. ” 

'■ j .' ' '■ " ■■■- I Sul rapporto fra la massima largbczza del cranio e della fao- 
cia. 8vo. Firenze. 
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jPEF\IODICALS j^URCHASEP, 


Betlin. Eeut'tohe Litteraturzoitung,—No. 49. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette,—Vol. XVIT, No. 2, February 1882. 
pcneva. Archive'? des Sciences Ph}supies> et Naturollos,—Vol VII, No. 1. 
Cotfeingon. Oelelirto An/eigeu,—Nos. 51*o2 (1881) ; and No. 5 (1882). 

. . . Naebricbtcii,—No. 16. 

*X<etpzig» Aunalen dor Physik und Chomie.—Vol. XV, No. 1. 

V -. Beiblatter,—Vol. V, No 12; and Vol. Vl, No. 1. 

. . . — . Botanisches* Central Id at t,—Vol. VllI, No, 9. 

——. Literarisches Centralldatt,—No. 19. 
tondon. Chemical News,—Vol. XLV, Nos. 1155-1158. 

L. - Puhiishers’ Circular,—Vol. XLV, Nos. 1001-1005. 

- Quaitorly Journal of Pure and Applied Mathematics,—A’^ol. 

\ XVIIT, No. 70, October 18S1. 

Society of Arts,—Journal, Vol. XXX, No«. 1520-1521. 

Paris. Annalos do Chirnie et de Phybi<|ue,—Vol. XXIV, December 1881, 
and Vol XXV, January 1882. 

. .. . Coinptos llendus,—Vol. XCIV, Nos 1-4. ' 

.. . Ilevue Critique,—Vol. XII I, Nos. 1-5. 

.. llovuc des deux Moiide.s,—Vol. XLVII, No. 3 ; and Vol. XLIX, 

*'*■ Nos. 2-3. * 


'. Ectue Scieiitifique,—Vol. XXIX, Nos. 2-4. 


^ jSoOKS j^UI^CHASED, , 

^OTTLt), John The Birds of Now Guinea. Pari XTI. Folio. London, 1881. 
*3juy8, J The Brain and its Functions. 12jno. London, 1881. ,, 

' Morselh, Henry. Suicide: an Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics. 
*- 12mo. London, 1881, 
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OF TllE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENG-AL. 

' ‘ JFoR ytPF^L, 188 £ 2 . 

- * 

Tho Montlily OeneiMl Met'tini' of lli.' Asiatic Soci(.‘ty of Bengal was 
held on Wi-diif^Liy, Ihe 51 li Ajiril, at (>-15 p. m. 

Tho Hox’ufcL Sm AsiiniA Kuccir, K. C. S. 1, C. I. E., President, in 
the Chair. 

The ininutos of the last Atooting vvero road and confirmed. 

Tho following ])rosent.itions wore .innouiicod : — 

1. From tho Panjah rnivorsity C'ollogo,—Elomonts of Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics and Pneumatics in Hindi, by Anavina Chandra Itai. 

2. From tho Surveyor Gonoral of India,—Snpjdement to the Cata¬ 
logue of Alaps, Plans, and Charts of tho Sur\oy of India. 

3. From the British Alusoiim,—Catalogue of the Birds in the British 
Museum, Vol, VI. 

4. From the authors,—(11 Note sur la photographic do la Comete 
h 1B81, obtenue a PObsorvatoiro do Alondon, by J. Janssen ; (2) On tho 
Origins of Ca.sto and d’ribal Names and tho practical value of ascertaining 
them, Ijy Lt. 11. C. Tomplo. 

5. W. Bonnaud, Esq.,—A Biographiv’al Sketch of tho first In¬ 
digo Pltlfitor in India, tho lato Aloiisiour Louis Bonnaud, H. James 
Kuiney. 

6. From tho Governmontr N. W. P. and Omlh,—Statistical, Hoscrip- 
tivc, and Historical Account of the North-VV'c.stci n Provinces of India, 
Vol. VI. 

7. From Messrs. Thacker, Spink and Co.,—Hindu Tribe- and Castes, 

Vol. HI, by Ilev. AI. A. Sherring. ^ 

8. From the j^iroctor, St Xavier’s College Observatory, —St. Xavier’s 

College, Calcutta, Solar Observatory. Ol servation* for the iftouths'of 
December 1881, January and February 1882. • 
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9. From the Public Museum, Buenos Aires,— 7 Atlas de la Descrip¬ 
tion Physique de la K^publique Argentine. 2nd ^^Section, Mammiferes,* 
Text; and 2nd Section, Marnmiferes, Pt, 1., Die Bartenwalc der Ar- 
gentinischen Kiisten, Plates, by Dr. H. Burmeister. 

10. From the Home Department; Forest Branch,—A Manual of In- • 
dian Timbers: an account o£ the Structure, Growth Distribution, and 
Qualities of Indian Woods, by J, S. Gamble; (2) Suggestions regarding 
Forest Administration iu the Nortli-Western Pi’ovinoes and Oudh, by Dr, 
D. Brandis. 

11. From the North China Branch, Royal Asiatic Society,—Report 
on the third International Geographical Congress, Venice, September 18*81, 
by Lieut. G. Kreitner. 

12. From H. F. Blanford, Esq.,—(1) Habitations Lacustres de la 
Savoie. Album, by L. Rabut; (2) Prehistoric Remains of Caithness, with 
notes on the Human Remains by Thomas H. Huxley, by Samuel Laing; 
(9) ' Aristotle : a.Chapter from the History of Science, including analyses 
of Aristotle’s scientific writings, by George Henry Lewes. 

13. From Dr. Winckle,—Yerzeiebniss von Miinzen und Denkmiinzen' 
der Erdtheile Australien, Asien, Afrika und versebiedener mohammedanis- 
cher Dynastien der Jules Fonrobert’seben Sammlung, by Adolph Weyl. 

14. From Sir John Pope Hennessey,—Photograph of a screen painted 
for Tyko Sama of the first European ship that visited Japan. 

15. From Nawab Siddiq Hasein Khan—14 Arabic books. 

The following gentlemen arc candidates for ballot at the next meet¬ 
ing. 

1. H. E. Sir Donald M. Stewart, Bart., G. C. B., G. C. S. I., Com- 
mander-in-Chief, proposed by H. F. Blanford, Esq., seconded by J. Wood- 
Mason, Esq. 

2. Kaviraj Shyamaldass, proposed by Pandit Mohunlal Vishnulal 
Pandia, seconded by Dr, IT. W. M’Cann. 

3. H. H. Nawab Alijah Amir-ul-Mulk Syud Mahomed Siddegk Hus- 
san Khan, Bahadur, Consort of H. II. the Begum of Bhopal, proposed by 
Nawab Abdul Latif Khan, Bahadur, seconded by Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle. 

4. Maulvi Golam Sarwar, proposed by Maulvi Kabiruddin Ahmad, 
seconded by Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, 

5. James B. Chalmers, Esq., C. E., Bengal Central Railway, proposed 
by J. Wood-Mason, Esq, seconded by H. B. Medlicott, Esq. 

* c 

The SECEfeTABT reported that Dr. G. Bomford and Dr. E. W. Cham¬ 
bers had intimated their desire to withdraw from the Society. 
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1882.) E^hihition of a rare Chinese Banknote. 

The CotjNCii. reported that Messrs. J. Westland and P. W. Peterson 
^had completed theiv audit of the Society’s Accounts and furnished a report* 
A vote of thanks was passed to the Auditors. 

The CouNOTL recommended that the Society should subscribe Rs. 50 
• to the fund now being raised for a Memorial for Mr. L. Schwendler at the 
Zoological Gardens. The recommendation was approved. 

The Peesidejtt said the Governor of Hongkong, whom he had 
brought to the meeting, possessed a very rare Chinese Bank note which he 
would be Iftnd enough to .show to the Society. 

SiE PoEE Hennesst, in laying the note upon the table, reminded the 
members that in the 2nd Book of Marco Polo’s travels is a chapter entitled 
“ How the great Kaan causeth the bark of trees, made into something like 
paper, to pass for money over all his country,” 

Marco Polo describes those bank notes as something resembling sheets 
of paper but black and of different sizes. He says they are made from,the 
bark of the mulberry tree. 

Pour hundred years after Marco Polo wrote, the accuracy of his work 
was questioned on this very ground, it being imagined that the Chinese 
could not possibly have had paper money at a time when paper money was 
unknown in Europe. None of the notes seen by Marco Polo in the 
thirteenth century a|)pear.s to have been preserved, but a few notes of 
the fourteenth century are in existence, of which this is one. 

Col. Yule in bis edition of Marco Polo says, “ I have never heard of 
the ])re8orvation of any note of the Mongols; but .some of the Ming 
dyiiasty survive and are highly valued as curiosities in China. The late 
Sir George Staunton appears to have possessed one ; Dr. Lockhart formerly 
had two, of which ho gave one to Sir Harry Parke.s, and retains the other. 
The paper is so dark as to explain Marco’s descripbion of it as black. Jiy 
Dr. Lockhart’s kindness I am enabled to give (says Col. Yule) a reduced 
reprcsoTitation of this note, as near a facsimile as we have l>ecn able to 
render i^but with aomo restoration, e. g., the seals of which in the original 
there is the barest indication remaining.” 

A facsimile of thu note exhibited to the Society has been made by the 
Lithographic Branch of the Surveyor General's Office and will be issued with 
the Proceedings for April. 

On comparing the origiiml with the engraving in Col. Yule’s edition 
it was seen to he twice the length and breadth of the latter, of a darker 
shade and with som^ variation in the conventional ornamentation. 

The Plate annexed is as close a facsimile as was possible under the 
oiroumstances. The upper Hue of Oliinese characters on the bank not» 
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oxliibik'd shows that it was printed in the Hung Woo period of the Ta Mmg 
dynasty (A. D. 13G8) so that it is about five hundred years old. 

Ool. Yule was under a misapprehension in thinking Sir Harry Parkes 
was one of those who possessed a copy of those rare notes. Sir Thomas 
Wade the present British Minister in Peking, on being shown this note, 
also said it %vas the only one of the Ming dynasty he had ever seen. 

In reply to questions asked by some of the niembers, Sir Pope 
Honnossy explained that the note was “ valued for one thousand,” that is, 
1000 cash, or one dollar. It bore the seals of the revenue officials, and 
appeared to be of Imperial currency as distinguished from the local or 
provincial pa])or money now used in some parts of China. The inscription 
on it demoted that any one convicted of forging the note would be 
punished by decapitation and any informer would receive a reward. This 
co})y was got from the Chinese a few years ago by a European official of 
the Customs service who was well known as a collector of Chinese coins and 
old hooks, and on whoso death in 1878 it was sold in Hongkong, His 
collection of CHincse coins was purchased by the Japanese Government. 
The note appeared to be printed from a block. The seiils, of which a 
slight Vermillion impression was visible, were similar to those now in use 
on official documents. 

The following papers were read ;— 

1. The Spiril-Levelling Operations executed in connection with the Tidal 

Ohservalions of the Indian Survei/ Department.—Bg Likitt.-Geneii.vl 

J. T. Walkeii, C. B., E. J{. S , Hurvcgor-Qeneral of India. 

The. tidal stations at Mailras and Bombay have now been connected 
by a lino of spirit-levels carried directly across the peninsula, for fclie most 
part in the vicinity of the lino of railway. The mean-sea level has been 
determined very approximately at each of the two tidal statioiis, and it 
W'otild a()pear from the spiiit-liwelling operations that the mean-sea level is 
about 3 feet higher at Madras than at Bombay. Tliat there are variations 
in the general level of the surface of the ocean at different places, «o that, 
if compared with the surface of the spheroid or other geometrical figure 
which most closely corresponds to the figure of the earth, the sbrface of 
the ocean will in some places be above and in other places below that of 
the figure, is probable enough ; and indedd this must certainly happen, 
whenever the attractive inlluences of mountains and other irregularities of 
the earth’s surface on the waters of tlio ocean are not counteracted by 
deficiencies of density in the strata below the elevated masses. But as the 
surface of the ocean is everywhere maintained in equilibrium, there can be 
no flow of water from one point to another ; thus there can he no sensible 
diftereuces of level, though some points on the surface may be materially 
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higher than other points, as referred to a hypothetical geometrical surface, 
^or, say, to the earth’s centre. The differences of height, hovrever con¬ 
siderable, must be insensible, because they cannot be measured by instru¬ 
mental means; for the causes by which they would be produced must 
equally affect both the spirit levels of the instruments and the water-levels 
of the ocean, whenever both are subjected alike to the same influences. 
Thus if in the present instance the sj»irit-luvels had been carried, without 
error, along the coast line, from iJoinbay round vi& Ca])o Comorin to 
Madras, they must have shown idejitity of mean-sea level at Bombay and 
Madras, j«st as has becni met with in the Bed Sea and the Mediterranean 
on oj)posite sides of the Isthmus of Suez, and in the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans, on opposite sides of the Isthmus of Panama. And this 
identity would bo obtained even if there were aetnally a considerable 
difference of height, a.s is very j>o,ssiblc ; for tlic Western Gbats, and the 
generally greater elevatio)! of the we.4orn as compared witli tlm eastern 
half of the j)eniiisula, are sources of attraction which, if n^()i..^H«pi^u'apted, 
must raise the meaiusca level at Bombay no less than I'eet (as computed 
by Mr. TIennoi*sey) above tbe mean-sea level at Madras. 

The spirit-levels, however, were taken across the continent and not 
along the coast-line; they were carried • from Bombay u]) the short and 
abrupt asci'ut to the cri*st of the Weslern Gbats, and then down tbe long 
and gentle decline to tlie east coast. Thus, while subject to the same 
general attractivt! inllucneo of the contiiuMital masses a.s tlie ocean levels, they 
arc abso subject to the more ])roximate iiillnences of local irregularities in 
the configuration of the ground jiassod over. Tbe elo.sing diserc])aiicy of 
3 feet at Madras is materially greater—both absolutely, and relatively to 
the distance Icvelh'd from Bombay—than any error pieviously met in the 
course of the levelling ojierations of this survey, which have been carried 
over many tbousand miles and tested at a number of closing points and 
junctions of circuits, and have been conducted with special precautions to 
guard against errors of all kinds, wlictber accidental or cumulative. More¬ 
over, a v^'ry similar discrepancy, almo.st identical in sign and magnitude, is 
etated^to have been met with at the close of the railway levels between 
Madras and Bombay. Thus it has been .surmised that the dis¬ 
crepancy inaj' bo due to the prtrximatc and local attjactions of the hills and 
table-lands over which tbe lines of level were carried, and which must 
exercise some influence on the instrumental levels, over and beyond tbe 
general influence that is exerted alike on both the instrumental and the 
ocean levels. Problems of this nature have been investigated mathemati¬ 
cally by Colonel A. E. Clarlto, 0. B., E, hi., and formulae for their calcula¬ 
tion are given in bis recent valuable treati.se on Geodesy. Mr. nenno.ssey 
has calculated the attractions with those formiihe, making such assutnp- 
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tions as regards tbe general configuration of the ground levelled over as 
appeared to be most reasonable and probable ; and he has arrived at the 
conclusion that tbe levelling operations cannot have been influenced 
tbe proximate and local attractions experienced on the line of operation to 
anything like the amount of the discrepancy met with. 

Thus the discrepancy is possibly due chiefly to error in the levelling 
operations. As the most probable locus of such error was believed to lie 
in the section over the Ghats, where the ascents were very steep and the 
staves were sometimes so close to the levelling instrument that the foot¬ 
marks could not be seen in the field of the f.clescoj)e, that flection was 
re-lovellcd j but the results of the two measurements were identical. And 
indeed it seems liighly imj;rohahle that the discrepancy can he due to any 
accidental gross errors, seeing the sjiecial precautions which have been 
taken—by the em})lo 3 ’meiit of independent operators and instruments, and 
the use of double-faced staves—to guard against such errors. 

J3ut"rl5 has long been known that all spirit-levelling operations are 
liable to an accumulation of small error.s which, tljougli individuall}'^ so 
minute as to be barely aj)preciable at any single station where the instru¬ 
ment is set up, have a tendency to be repeated at successive stations, and 
may therefore attain a considerftble magnitude at tlie end of a long line of 
levels. In the operations of this Survey it is customary to guard, as much 
as possible, against such errors l)y various ex])eAJicnts,—such as observing 
the hack stall’ first at one station and the forward staff first at the next, 
alternating the direction of operation on suocos'ive days, or at least 
executing half the work of a field season in the direction of tlie terminus 
and the other half in that of the origin ; invariably setting up the staves 
at equal distances from the in.strut)icnt at every station ; and tilting the 
instrument occasioinilly, to guard against the heating influence of the sun 
—or the cooling influence of winds—acting on one side more than another, 
and causing dislovelments which would be frequently repeated if not coun¬ 
teracted, and thus create an accumulation of error. There is, however, a 
liability to personal misapprehension in reading the bubble of the spirit- 
level which may tend to pi’odnce a considerable accumulation of ^Tor on 
lines of which tlie general direction is either towards^ the sun or opposite 
to the sun. Owing to the level being filaced above tlie telescope, the 
observer gets a side view of the bubble, refracted obliquely through the 
thickness of the glass tube, which is not so sharply defined as the look- 
down view from above. The rim round the bubble, caused by the adhesion 
of the liquid to the sides of the tube, becomes so prominent that its 
extremities may be observed instead of those of the bubble. When light 
falls obliquely and not vertically on the instrument, and either end of the 
telescope is pointed towards tbe light, the outer-edge of the rim at the end 
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of tbe bobble towards the light is more clearly defined than the inner, 
•while at the opposite end of the bubble the inner-edge of the rim is more 
clenirly defined than the outer. Consequently there is a tendency to assume 
the instrument to be level when in reality the end towards the light is 
depressed ; and though this tendency would probably vary in magnitude 
with different observers, it is likely to affect all j^ersons more or less. 
Obviomsly it is uhinliuenced by reversing the direction of operation, though 
it disappears whenever the direction is at right angles to that of the light. 

This personal error in reading the spirit-level and setting the instru¬ 
ment would obviously produce a maximum effect on lines of which the 
general direction is meridional, when the operations are carried on equally 
before and after noon ; when caivied on between sunrise and midday, as is 
more usual in this country, the direction of the line of maximum effect 
would be south-ea.st by north-west. The result would be apparently to 
raise the southern stations relatively to the northern ones. Now this has 
been found to occur in a greater or less degree in all levels 

connecting tidal stations, and not only on the direct line from Bombay to 
Madras,—to th6 following extent in each instance :— 

(1) Jfrom the mean sea level of the tidal station of Okha, at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Cutch, to that of Bombay, there is an apparent 
rise of ‘SS feet, length of line CiSO miles. 

(2) From the mean sea level of Bombay to that of Karwar, there is 
an apparent rise of 'Oil feet; length of line ,'530 miles. 

(3) From the mean sea level of Karwar to that of Madras, there is 
an apparent rise of 02 feet; length of line 5(50 miles. 

The apparent rise of 3 feet at Madras as com})ai’ed with Bombay was 
generated on a line of 730 miles in length ; it is thus materially greater in 
proportion to the length of line traversed than the discrepancies met with 
on the three other lines. But as all the discrepancies are in the same 
direction, and all agree in raising the southern points relatively to the 
northern, it appears possible that all the operations may have been in- 
fluenced by oblique illumiiiatioii of tlie bubbles of the spirit-levels. It is 
to be noted that Madras is meridionally 400 miles to the south of Bombay, 
and that an error ofi level adjustment amounting in arc to only l"-2, and 
recurring with the same sign .af only one-fourth of the stations at which 
the instruments were sot up—the operations being otherwise errorless— 
would produce a diserepaucy of the magnitude which has been met with. 

It has been considered desirable to enter very fully into the matter of 
this discrepancy, because long lines of level so frequently close without any 
appreciable error that disappointment may naturally be felt at the oegur- 
rence of so large a discrepancy as this, and the re-levelling of the entire 
line may be considered desirable. But the weakest section has already been 
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re-levelled and no error has been detected in It, and this would probably be 
also found to happen in all the other sections. It is to be remembered that • 
to whatever extent the levels already taken may be influenced by variatidns 
of local attraction, or by oblique instrumental illumination, a second mea¬ 
surement over the same ground would be influenced to exactly the same • 
extent by the first cause and somewhat similarly by the second, and there¬ 
fore would probably close with a similar discrepancy. 

In the general reduction of the spirit-levelling operations it will be 
assumed that the mean sea level, as determined at each tidal station, is the 
datum to which the spirit-levels should be referred in each instahco. Any 
discrepancies which may be met with on closing a line at a tidal station 
will be dispersed over the line and treated as errors generated in the level¬ 
ling operations. 

2. Description of a neto species of CXdkWSiXxA from the Nicohars.—By 

Q. MoLLEKnoKi’P, Vico-Consul for Germany^ ILouykony. 

This i>aper wdll be published in full in the Journal, Part II, for 1882. 

3. Life and Leyend of Tson Ehapa.—By Babxj Sabat CnUNUEii Das. 

4. Bise and Broyress of Buddhism in Monyolia.—By Bajqu Sabat 

CinjjruKii Das. 

6. The Indian Bajhard, and the Arabian Intercourse with India in the 

ninth andfollowiny centuries.—By Edwabd Thomas, F. 11. S. 

The preceding three papers will be published in full in the Journal 
Part I, for 1882. 

Stb Ashley Eden, in rcsigning^the office of President of the Society, 
said; As this is the last occ.asion on wliieh I shall have the pleasure of pre¬ 
siding at your meetings, in consequence of my departure from India, I 
must ask you to let u»e thank you for the very great honor whioli yoh have 
done me in twice electing me to be your President. I am sonsiM^of the 
very incomplete and inefficient manner in which I have performed the 
duties of that office, but I need not assure you that this has not been the 
result of any indiflerence on my part to the interests of the Society but of 
unavoidable circumstances. It so lia[)pens that at the time when I am 
down in C^alcutta, and should otherwise be able to preside at your meetings, 

I am prevented by the numerous engagements of the winter season from 
attending the Society’s meetings as frequently as I sbcyild wish to do. I 
now resign the office to which you did mo the honor to elect me, and it will 
fall to the Council to appoint some one to take my place as President for 
t|je remainder of the year. 
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The Hou'ble H. J. Beinoldb said: Sir Ashley Eden,—On behalf 
,of the members who are here to-night—and I am sure I may, also 
speak for those who are absent—I desire to express our regret at 
the approaching severance of your connection with the Society, and 
at the same time our satisfaction at your appointment by Her] Majesty 
to the responsible post of a Member of the Council of India. We all 
feel, Sir, that that Presidential Chair, in which you have had so many 
illustrious predecessors, has seldom, if ever, been more worthily occupied 
than by the successful administrator whose name will long be memorable 
for much "good work done for the progress and developement of the 
Province of Bengah In tlie name of the Asiatic Society, I beg to tender 
you the cordial good wishes of us all. 
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Tlio Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal waa 
held on Wednesday, the 3rd May, at 0.15 p. m. 

II. B. Medlicott, Esq., E. R, S,, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were aunouneod— 

1. From the authors,—(1) ]je mouvemeni dconomiquo en Portugal 
et le Vicomte de San Januairio, hy Eugene Gibert; (2) Los E.xploratour8 
du Camhodge, and (3) Les monuments do I’aneien Camhodge classes pap 
provinces, by M. le Marquis de Croizier; (d) Sign Language among North 
Americ.in Indians, compared with that among other peoples and deaf- 
mutes, by Garrick Mallery. 

2. From the Societe Academiquo Indo-Chinoise de Paris,—Bappor^* 
sur la possibility d’etablir des relations commerciales outre la France et hi 
Birmanie, by Louis Vossion. 

3. From the Panjab University College,—Elements of Statics and 

Dynamics in Hindi, hy Navina Ch. Kai. * ^ 

4. From Sir I-epel Griffin,—Catalogue of Sanskrit Works i|ind MSfSl* 
in the i)ossession of the Rewah State. 

6. From H. P. Blanford, Esq.,—A System of Mechanical PhUogqphy^ 

by John Robison. ^ 

0. From the Government, North-Western Proviuoes,—GazettecP of 
tlia North-Western Provinces. Vol, X The Himalayan Distridtg 0 % the 
N<5rth-Western Provinces, Vol. f, , J 

7. From the Madra8<5overnmont,—Chronological Tables fqp Soatlilttl 

India from the sixth century, A. D., by 11. Sewell. . , 

8. From the U. S. tJoast and geodetic Suptey,—Methods 
suits. The C^pEi^nts and Temperatui^ of Bering 
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9. From tlie Madras Literary Society,—Madras Journal of Litera¬ 
ture and Science, Vol. V (Ist Ser.). ^ 

30. From F. A. de Eoepstorff, Esq.,—A collection of Andamai\pse 
Butterflies. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last meet- * 
ing were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members: 

1. H. E. Sir Donald M. Stewart, Bart., G. C. B., G. C. S. I. 

2. J. B. Chalmers, E.sq, C. E. 

8. H. H. Nawab Alijah Amir-ul-Mulk Syud Mahomed Siddeek Hus- 
san Khan, Bahadur. 

4. Kahiraj Shyamaldass. 

5. Moulvic Golam Sarwar. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the next meet¬ 
ing : 

1. Professor E^ Senart, proposed by Dr. A. F. It. Hoernle, seconded 
by Nawab Abdul Lutif Khan, Bahadur. 

2. Maharajah Kumar Harendra Kishore Singh, Bahadur, Bettiah, pro¬ 
posed by Nawab Abdul Latif Khan, Bahadur, seconded by ilajah Satyanand! 
Oboshal, Bahadur. 

The following gentleman has intimated his desire to withdraw from 
the Society: 

Babu Jnanendra Chunder Ghosba. 

The Seceetaht reported that Mr. W. T. Blanford had compounded 
for all his future subscrii)tions. 

The Chaieman announced that the Council recommended that the 
following gentlemen should be elected Associate Members, and that they 
would be balloted for at the next meeting of the Society : 

F. A. de RoepstorfF, Esq , Assistant Superintendent, Port Blair, in 
recognition of his long continued and successful labours as a collector, 
by which the knowledge of the interesting fauna of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands has been so much extended, as well as of his contributions 
to the Ethnology of the Islands. 

Herbert Giles, Esq., .of H. M. Consular Service in China, on account 
of his services to Chinese scholarship, especially in translating Fa Hian,. 
and one of the Buddha Gaya Chinese inscriptions. 

The CouKcrn reported that they had elected the Hon’ble H. J. Bey- 
noUs as President in the place of Sir Ashley Eden who bad resigned ; Mr. 
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H, iBlanfonJ Vloe-Preiident i® plae^ of Mr. H. J. Beyboldt, and 
J!ir. A. W. Croft as Member of Council in plaeo of Mr. H. F. Blanford.' 
The elections were confirmed bj the meeting. ^ 

Db. a. P. R. HobbnIiE exhibited three Gupta Coins found near 
Mahanad, received from the Rev. K. S. Macdonald, and described them as 
follows: 


I. Kumdra Gupta, 

Much like that described in Indian Antiquities, p, 384, class E,b. 05- 
ocrse : standing figure of king ; legend : Mlahdrajddhirdja iri Kumd¬ 

ra Gupta; under the arm : Ku. Reverse : Seated female figure on lotus ; 
legend, almost illegible : Sri Mahendra. 

II. Skanda Gupta. 

Somewhat like that described in Indian Antiquities, p. 386, class E, b. 
Ohvei'se : standing figure of king; legend, under the arm, skanda ; marginal 
legend worn away. Reverse: female figure seated on lotus j legend, scarcely 
legible: Sri Skanda Gupta {?). The legend under the arm might be Chan¬ 
dra ; in which ease the coin would be one of Chandra Gupta II. 

III. Unknown. 

In general appearance it much resembles the Gupta coins. Obverse ? 
Walking elephant, mounted by two persons, viz , king on the neck, carrying 
ankus ; behind him, on the back of the elephant, an attendant holding a state, 
umbrella over the king, with long pennant attached to umbrella. Around the 
whole margin a long inscription in Gupta characters, most of which are 
half worn away. Reverse ; Nude, bejewelled female figure standing to 
front, on a lotus, with halo round the head, right forearm upturned, holding 
some indistinguishable object, left baud placed on hip and holding appa¬ 
rently a lotus or cornucopia; round her shoulders and depeudaat on both 
sides a long scarf j by side of right foot of female figure, the ccmventional 
sign of a ohetiya^ placed on edge, i. e., with its base parallel to the leg of 
the figure; on left of figure, something resembling a conch-sbell (or per¬ 
haps a bodhi^itee). A circle of dots round the margin. To left of figure a 
.short, partly illegible, inscription in Gupta characters; only ja or perhaps 
rdja can be read. The outline of the female figure differs somewhat from 
tlmt on the ordinary Gupta coins; it is shorter and stouter and resembles 
the oorreapondlng figures ou the later Indo-Seytbian Coins. Itnpressioiis 
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of this coin have been sent to General Cunningham, whose identification, 
when received, will be communicated to the Society. 



The following papers were read— 

1 . Mise and Frogress of Buddhism in Mongolia. 

By Babu Saba-t Ciiandba Dass. 

This paper will bo published in the Journal, Pt. I, for 1882. 

2. Second List of Diurnal Lepidoptera inhabiting the Nicobar Islands .— 

By J. Wood-Masoit, Deputy Superintendent^ Indian Museumj and 

Lionel be Nice'tille. 

71 species, none new, are recorded. 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Part IT, for the current 
year, with one plate illustrative of new species described in a previous paper. 

3. Descriptions of some new Asiatic Clausiliaj. 

By Db. 0. F. VON Mollendobff. 

(Abstract.) 

In this paper the author describes three new species of Clausiliay one 
from Mergui obtained by Dr. Anderson, and two from Japan by Brigade- 
Surgeon Hungerford. 

1. Olausilia andersoniaiia, n. sp,, allied to C. insignia^ Gould, from 
which it differs in its smaller size, less ventricose shape, more elong.ate and 
oblique aperture, freer and more protruding peristome, paler colouring, 
in the closing apparatus, in having one whorl less, etc. 

2. Clausiha (Oylindrophaedusa) micropcas, n. sp., near to C. gracilis* 
pira, diffeSdug in the smaller number of whorls, less slender shape, larger 
aperture, shorter principal^ and usually single palatal, plait. 

Hab. Chinsingi. 

3. Olausilia (Nemiphaedma) subulina, n. sp., slender, fusiform, whorls 
10, peristome free, expanded, somewhat reflected, thickened, white-lippfd, 
etc. 

Hab. Chinsingi. 

This paper will be published in the forthcoming number of the Journal 
Part II, for the current year, 
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Tlie Monthly General Meeting of tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 7th Juno, at 9.15 i*. M. 

The Hon’ble H. J. Hkvnolds, President, in the Chair. 

The Chairman briefly expressed his acknowledgments to the Society 
for the honour conferred upon him by his election as President. 

Tlie minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced ; — 

1. From E, Colborue Baber, Esep, Chinese Secretary to H. M.’s 
Legation, Peking,—A copy of a Lolo Manu.script. 

2. From the authors,— (1) A. Ivanoff’s llussian Grammar. Trans¬ 
lated, enlarged and arranged for the use of English Students of the 
Kussian Language, by Major AValter E. Gowan ; (2) Sur I’Origine deal 
Calcaires Devoniens de la Belgique, by Ed. Dupont ; (3) The Interna¬ 
tional Numismata Orientalia. Vol. Ill, Part 1.—Coins of Arakan, of 
Pegu, and of Burmah, by Sir Arthur P. Phayre; (4) Uober die Bewoh- 
ner des Nicobaren, by F. A. de Koepstorff. 

3. From the Koyal Library, Munich,—Catalogus Codicum»Latinoram 
Bibliothecaj Kegise Monacensis, Vol. II, Part 4, by Carolus llalm and 
Gulielmus Meyer. 

4. From E. Dupont, Esq.,—(1) Sur T Origine des Calcaires Devoni- 
ens do la Belgique, by G. Dewalque; and Sur une revendication de priority 
iitfcroduite devaut 1’ Academic par M. G. Dewafque 4 propos de ma note sar 

’Porigine des Calcaires Devoniens de la Belgique. • 

5. From the Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschap- 
pen,—Tabel van Oud- en Niouw- Indische Alphabetten, by K. F. Holle. 

6. From the Revenue and Agricultural Department,—Handbook of 
the collection illustrative of the Wild Silks of India, in the Indian Section 
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of4he South Keusiu^ton Musetim, with a catalogue of the colieotton 
and numerous illustrations, by Thomas Wardle. 

7. From the Honorary Secretary to the Museum,—Jeypore Eooijo- 
mic and Industrial Museum. First Report, 

8. From the Calcutta University,—Tagore Law Lectures:—1881. ^ 
The Law of Trusts in British India ; with an appendix, by William F, 
Agnew. 

9. From the Australian Museum, Sydney,—Catalogue of the Aus¬ 
tralian Stalk- and Sessile-eyed Crustacea, by William A. Haswell. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members ; — 

Prof. E'. Senart. 

Maharaja Kumar Harendra Ki.shore Singh, Bahadur. 

The following gentleman has intimated bis desire to withdraw from 
the Society : — 

P. Donaldson, Esq. 

The following gentlemen duly proposed at the last meeting were bal¬ 
lotted for and elected Associate Members :— 

F. A. do RoepstorfE, Esq. 

Herboi’t Giles, Esq. 

The Skceetaet reported that the following work had been accepted 
for publication in the Bibliotheca Tndica Series:— 

Text of the Pari^ishtaparvan, with introduction. Edited by Her¬ 
mann Jacobi, Sanskrit Professor, Academy of Munster. 

The Seceetabt read a letter from Mr. C. E. Fendall describing the 
manner in which Thibetans prepare their paper. 

The following papers were read ; 

1. Some Hindu Folksongs from the Panjah. 

Bt Lieut. R. C. Temple, B. S. C., F. E. G. S., M. R. A. S., etc. 

• (Abstract.) 

This paper consists of 64> songs and catches popularly sung in the 
Panjab, especially in Kangra and Chamba, treated from a philological 
point of view. The language of some of them is Hindi, but most of them 
are in the current village Panjabi of the day. ^ The language of those from 
Kangra and Chamba does not differ in the uiain from that of the songs 
from the plains of th'b Paujab. Lieut. Temple has divided the songs into' 
classes according to the following subjects: (1) ^ligion, (2) Religious 
Customs, (3) Love, (4) Marriage, (5) Home Customs, (6) Nursery Rhymes, 
(7) Localities, (8) Riddles and facetiae, and (9) Politics, 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Part I, for 1882, 
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2. E»»ayi on Bihdrt Deelen'iion and Oonjuffation. '. / 

By Or . A. Griebsoit, B. 0. 8. 

I (Abstract.) 

Hitherto only two dialects of the Bihdri language have been thorough¬ 
ly investigated and each of these in one special fonn. These two dialects 
are—the Bhojpdri as spoken near Benares, treated of by Dr. A. F. Rudolf 
Hoernle in his “ Comparative Grammar of the Gau^ian Languages*’ and 
the Maitbili, the standard dialect of the centre of Mithila, investigated by 
Mr. G. A. Grierson in his “ Maithili Grammar.” The Magadhi dialect 
has not been treated of in any form, but it is a very interesting subject 
for study as showing the stepping-stone between the somewhat archaic 
forms contained in standard Maithili, and the more phonetically attrited 
forms found in Bhojpuri. 

The author's object in the.se essays is to bring to a common focus all 
the information whieli he has collected concerning the dialects of Bihdr. 
The dialects mainly treated of are the following:— 

A. Bhojpiiri, spoken in Western Bihar. 

B. Magadhi, spoken in South Bihdr. 

C. Maithili, spoken in North-East Bihar. 

Of the last, ther^ arc two sub-dialects ; 

(1.) North Maithili of North Tirhut and Bhagulpur. 

(2.) South Maithili of South Tirhut and North Munger. 

Besides these, the dialects of language border lands have been consi> 
dored, viz., 

(A.) The Baiswari of the Ramayana of Tulsi Das, which is the border 
dialect between Bihari (Bhojpuri) and Hindi; 

(B.) The dialects of the border land between Bihari (Maithili) and 
Bengali. 

This paper will be published in Journal, Part I, for 1882. 

3. I^otes on Buddhist Sculptures loith reference to the handling of Celts 
and other weapons. — By John Cockbubn. 

(Abstract.) 

This paper gives a new interpretation of PI. XXXII of Pergnsson’s 
‘Tree and Serpent Worship,’ which is a representation of the 3rd bas-re¬ 
lief from the top on the inner face of the left hand pillar of the eastern 
gateway, Plate XIV. Mr. Fergusson explains the sculpture as represenfc- 
^ irfg a family of Dasyus following their usual avocatlpns. Mr. Cockburn 
is of opinion that it is intended to represent the workshop of a Bronze 
Smith of the period, and shows how all the different figures are consistent 
with this explanation. In the plate there are two men on the right, who, 
both in Mr. Fergusson’s and in Mr. Cockburn’s interpretation, are taken 
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. to be cleaving wood with axes, the heads of the axes being tied on to the 
shafts with cross ligatures. Mr. Cockbum discusses' the question why in 
an age of considerable mechanical ability the men of the b'ronze age 
not cut their axes with a transverse hole through which the handle might 
pass. He concludes that this arose neither from a want of the requisite 
skill nor for want of a proper conception of the pattern, but simply from 
the fact that the eyeletted axe required a comparatively extravagant expen¬ 
diture of metal, which, although not generally uncommon at the period 
indicated, would be so amongst the mixed aboriginal class, who were poor 
as a rule and possessed of tlie simplest implements procurable. To show 
that the people of this age were acquainted with the modern method of 
making the axe-head, Mr. Cockburn instances Plate XLIII, fig. 2, from 
the coping of the Bharhut stupa, where a hunter is represented bearing on 
bis left shoulder an axe clearly of the eyeletted pattern, differing in no re¬ 
spect from the modern axo. The paper concludes with some remarks on 
the saw-like implement in Plate XXVT, lig. G, of the Bharhut sculptures, 
and on the arrows of that period. 
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OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 


j^OR yULY, 1882. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Soeicty of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 5th July, at 9-15 p. m. 

The ITon’ble II. J. Keinolds, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced :— 

1. From the Meteorological lleporter to the Government of India,— 
Indian Meteorological Memoirs, Vol. I. 

2. From the Revenue and Agricultural Department,—General Report 
on the Operations of the Survey of India during 1880-81. 

3. From the Calcutta Univer.sity,—Tagore Law Lectures, 1880. Tha 
Principles of the Hindu Law of Inheritance, by Rajkumar Sarvadhikari. 

4. From the Secretary of State for India,—Hakluyt Society’s Publi¬ 
cations, Yols. 61, 63 and G-I. 

6. From the Home Department,—(1) Ashe Pyee, the Superior Coun« 
try; or the great attractions of Burma to British Enterprise and Com¬ 
merce, by Col. W. F. B. Laurie ; (2) Archaeological Survey of India 
Reports, Vol. XIII. 

6. Prom the Authors,—(1) Latin and Greek Verse Translations, by 
C. D. Maclean ; (2) Steinsculpturen aus Guatemala, by A. Baatian. 

7. From the India Office,—Vinayapitakam, Vol. IV, by Dr.TI. Olden- 

berg. 

8. From the British Museum,—Catalogue of the Batrachia Salientia 

8. Ecaudata in the collection of the British Museum. Second Edition, by 
Qaorge Albert Boulenger. • 

* 9. From Messrs. Triibner and Co.,—Catalogue of Dictionaries and 

Grammars, 2nd Edition. , ,j; 

10. From the Bengal Government,—Archajological Survey of India 
Eeport|, Vol. XIII. 
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OenH Cunningham on the gold coin from Mahanada, 

11. From the Panjab Government,—(1) Appendix to ‘‘ Cbangare” 
and Linguistic Fragments. Words and Phrases illustrating the Dialects 
of the Sam6 and M6, as also of Dancers, Mirasis and D6ms, by Dr. G. 
Leitner; (2) Section 1 of Linguistic Fragments discovered in 1870, 1872 
and 1879 by G. W. Leitner, LL. D , relating to the Dialect of the Magadds 
and other wandering Tribes, the argots of Thieves, the Secret Trade-Dia¬ 
lects and Systems of Native Cryptography in Kabul, Kashmir and the 
Panjab, followed by an account of Shawl-weaving &c., by Dr. G. W. 
Leitner. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the next meel^ 
ing 

1. The Hon’ble Moulvie Mohanimad Yusuf, proposed by Moulvio 
Kabiruddin Ahmad, seconded by the Hon’ble Syad Amir Hussain. 

2 Moulvie Serajul Islam, B. A., B. L., proposed by Moulvie Kabir¬ 
uddin Ahmad, seconded by Moulvie Golam Sarwar. 

3. Kajah Ram Narain Singh of Khyrah in Monghyr, proposed by 
Nawab Abdul Latif Khan, Bahadur, seconded by Pandit Prannath Saras- 
wati. 


Db. Hoebnle again exhibited the gold coin from Mahanada mentioned 
in the May Proceedings, together with a sealing wax impression of a dupli¬ 
cate belonging to Rev. J. Long, and read tlie following extracts from letters 
from General A. Cunningham, regarding them. 

“ I cannot make anything out of the gold coin with the Raja riding 
an Elephant. I have already got an impression of a similar coin, which 
belonged to Mr. J. Long, who took it to England. This coin also has all 
the letters clipped so that not one of them is readable with certainty. I 
will send you my impression.” (20th May, 1882.) . 

“ I now enclose the sealing wax impressions of Mr. Long’s gold coin 
with the Raja riding an Elephant. 1 do not suppose that it is later than 
A. D. 400 or 500. It may therefore belong to one of the Gupta dynasty.” 
(3rd June, 1882.) 

” As well as I can remember the two seem to be the same. On the 
female side I think it is nearly certain that the inscription ends in gaja. 
Perhaps Sri Sdmanta Oaja —the last three letters being nearly certainly 
•n JPii. The Raja is driving his own Elephant—and he may have taken a 
title referring to his skill, fn the same way that Samudra Gupta calls hihi- 
self Afrati^ratha'^'- (6th June, 1882 ) 

“ I think that the legend on the female side begins with Sri — 
ai«l. On the Elephant side this same title has perhaps been 
repeated, as 1 see the m letter. The letters in front of the Elephant seem 
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the most promising, gomitaka. The Elephant is drawn with mueh 

spirit—and I should like to know to what king we owe this fine coin.**^ 
June, 1882.) 

Dr. Hoernle remarked that, so far as it was possible to judge from the 
impression of Mr, Long’s coin, it seemed to bo a dujdicate of the Maha- 
nada coin. He had not been able to learn where Mr. Long’s coin was found; 
that and the Mahanada coin seemed to be the only two specimens of this 
kind known ; and he thouglit an effort should be made to secure the Ma¬ 
hanada coin for the Society’s collection. The general type of the coin 
certainly .seemed to bo Onptii; but the female figure appeared to be rather 
]||ore Indo-Scythian than Gn[>ta. He, therefore, thought that if the coin 
lielonged to the CJujdas, it should probably be assigned to one of the earliest 
kings of that dynasty ; and if General Cunningham’s new initial date of the 
Gupta ora, 1G7 A. J)., was correct, the coin may have to be assigned to as 
early a date as tlic 2ud or 3rd century A. I), 

Tlabn P. N. IjOSE exhibif ed some earthen vessels discovered in a well 
(about IS feet deep and oovored above by some 15 feet of the alluvium) at 
Mahesar and fragments of pottery, hones, teeth, freshwater shells, &c , found 
in the well and its vicinity, and roiid a note on the same. The vessels had 
their mouths directed downward ; some were q\iite empty; others were filled 
partially or entirely with an indurated marl ])resenting a peculiar vesicular 
texture (the vesie]<-s being lined with a brownish incrustation, probably the 
remains of decomposed cereal grains) and containing hones of birds and small 
mammals and bits of charcoal. Balm P. N. I3oie concluded his note with 
speculations on (1) the antiquity of the well, (2) the purpose for which it 
was sunk, aiid (3) the cause of its inhumation. The most eligible hypo¬ 
thesis that has prciseutod itself to liim about the ghards (earthen vessels) 
is that they were dedicated to the dead, with cooked cereals and moat and 
the ashes after cremation. 

This note will he published in full in the Journal, Part I. 

Mr Cockhurn remarked tliat ho I'egarded the stone implemei^t referred 
to by Bahu P. N. Bose as a natural water-worn pebble of quartzite w^hicb 
had been utilized as a rude chopper or hammer by man. Its chipped and 
battered edges wore unequivocally of ariilicial origin Specimens of the 
same type as that exhibited liad been found by himself in the Banda Dis- 
tri^jt. and others very closely reserahling it wore described and figured by 
Abbott in his recent work on Primitive ludustiy ^Boston, 1881). Of 
these the specimen figured at ])age 427, fig 401, came nearest the Narbudda 
implement, but figures 21 and 130 were also not far removed. 

With regard to the pottery exhibited, the clay vessels were perhaps of 
antique types, but it would not he safe to assert that these patterns were no 
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longer in use: the glazed fragment, however, tended to show that only tlje 
rudest vessels were selected for purposes of interment, and the shape of th^ 
vessels would not alone stamp the antiquity of the find, ’ ^ 

With regard to their position in the wells, Mr. Coekburn was disposed 
to agree with the author that the vessels had been intentionally intro¬ 
duced into the wells. In the course of village inspection as an Opium officer 
during the season of 1880-81, which was a year of partial drought in the 
Banda District, Mr. Coekburn observed numerous wells literally choked 
with potsherds, the fragments of vessels that had either slipped from the 
line used for letting them down, <fec., or which had broken hy coming in 
contact with thti sides of the well. Many of these wells only contained! 
from 3 to 4 feet of water, and after a few hours’ use a pile of potsherds 
became visible at the bottom Jit the portion of the margin corresponding 
to that most frequented at the mouth. He had often occasion to superin¬ 
tend the cleaning of these wells and had invariably found the pottery in 
fragments, sometimes in well defined layers. 

The following papers were re.ad— 

1. Folk-tales from the Upper Fanjnh.—Bg Eev. Chaht.es SwTifNEBTON, 

M, Jl. A. S., Chaplain, Naushera. 

(Abstract.) 

This paper contains 30 short tales collected by the author from the 
peasantry of the Upper Pan jab, and probably never hitherto printed. Most 
of the stories were told to the author at the little village of Ghazi on the 
Indus^ thirty miles above Attock. This paper contains the shorter tales 
of the Series, consisting of fables and short stories, and is to he followed by 
another containing longer and more ambitious tales such as those in the 
“ Arabian Nights.” 

This paper will ho puhlislied in the .Tournal, Part I. 

2. Notes on the hnhits oral instincts of some animals.—By John 

Coc’KnuFiN. 

(Abstract) 

Tliis paper describes the injuries inflicted on a cobra by a mungos, 
(Serpestes auropunctntiis, Hodg.), which included the destruction of both 
fangs. The author proceeds to state bis grounds for believing the destruc¬ 
tion of the fangs to lie a deliberate act of reason and not accidental. « 

An instance of the Crested serpent Eagle {Spilornis cheela, Lath.) dV. 
stroying the maxillary bones of a snake is given, and the development of 
the specially protected tarse of Gircaetm galUcus, Gm., speculated upon. 

The author observes that it would be of much interest if from ques¬ 
tions of this kind we could discover how animals acquire their experiences. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesdaj', the 2nd of August, at 9-15 p. m. 

The Hon’jile H. J. Reynolds, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced:— 

1. From the Museum des Sciences Naturelles de Lyon,—Rapport 
8ur les travaux executes pendant I’annde 1881. 

2. From the Curator, Government Central Book Depot, Bombay,— 
List of Sanskrit MSS. purchased for Government during the years 1877-78 
and 1879-80, and from May to November, 1881. 

3. From the Meteorological Reporter to the Government of India,— 
Report on the Meteorology of India in 1880. 

4. From the Home Department,—(1) Selections from the Records 
of the Government of India, Home Department, No. 185 ; (2) Archmo- 
logical Survey Reports, No. XIV. 

6. From the Authors, -(0 Notes on the Zoology of the Himalayan 
Districts of the North-Western Provinces, by E T. Atkinson (2) The 
Bombay National Mahomedan Association, by Shaik Hyder Cassim ; (3) 
On a fossil species of Camptoceras, by Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godvvin-Austen, 

F. R. S. 

6. Ten small coins from the Deputy Commissioner of Chhindwara. 

• 

* The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last meet¬ 
ing were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members : 

1. The Hon. Moulvie Mohammad Yusuf. 

2. Moulvie Serajul Islam, B. A., B. L. 

3. Raja Ram Narain Singh. 
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♦< The following gentleman is a candidate for election ; 

Dr. A. Barclay, proposed by Major J. Waterhouse, seconded by Dr. H/ 
W. M’Cann. 

The Seceetabt read a letter from the Rev. K. S. Macdonald announ¬ 
cing that the Rev, Jagadiswar Bhattacharjya, the owner of the Mahanad 
coin referred to in the Proceedings for May and July, had been kind 
enough to present it to the Society. It appeared also that the Rev. J. D. 
Bhattacharjya had some years ago lent his coin to Mr, Long, who had sent 
it to General Cunningham for ideutilication : so that it was the same coin 
as that of which General Cunningham had forwarded an impression, and 
was in consequence unique. 

Dr. Hoernle exhibited a remarkable hirch-bark Manuscript, found at 
Bakhshali, in the Yusufzai District, in the Panjab, and made the following 
remarks: 

“ The MS. which I have the pleasure of showing to the Society thia 
evening is a very remarkable one. It was found in a ruined enclosure, near 
Bakhshali, a village of the Yusufzai District, in the Panj^b, by a 'man who 
was digging for stones; and it was sent to me by the Panjab Government, 
in order to be carefully examined and photographed. With the kind assis¬ 
tance of Major Waterhouse I had photographs of four leaves prepared at 
the Surveyor General’s Oflice ; of which pljntographs I have also the plea¬ 
sure of exhibiting a copy to-night. The MS. is written on leaves of birch- 
bark, which have become so dry by age as to be like tinder, and, unless 
very carefully handled, they crumble into pieces. Hence, unfortunately, 
by far the largest portion of the MS. was destroyed when the finder took 
it up; and even the small portion that now remains is in a very mutilated 
state. With much care and trouble I have succeeded in separating all the 
leaves, and have found that CG of them still remain, of none of which, 
however, much more than one half is preserved. For the purpose of 
reading and photographing them, I fixed them between two panes of glass ; 
and afterwards, for permanent preservation, I mounted each leaf separately 
between two pieces of ‘ talc.’ 

“ The MS. is written in the so-called S^arada characters, which are still 
used in Kashmir, and which, as they occur on the coins of the Mabarajaa 
of Kashmir, are of a not inconsiderable age. Some of the forms, which 
very frequently occur in thS MS., especially of vowels, veiy closely resem^e 
the forms used in the Asoka and early Gupta inscriptions. I have nob 
observed those particular ancient forms in other MSS. written in the 
B&rad4 characters, e. y., in the Maharnava MS. published in the Cambridge 
Falseographic Series. Hence I am inclined to look on them as an evidence 
of great ago in tho Bakhshdli MS.; and as the West Indus Districts werd^ 
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early lost to Hindd civilization through the Muhammadan conquests, ’ 
^hiring ivhich it was a common practice to bury MSS. to. safe them from 
dMruction, the Bakhsbali MS. may be referred to the 8th or 9th century 
A. I). 

“ 1 have looked over all the leaves of the MS. that remain, and have 
carefully read and transcribed about one-third. I have thus seen enough 
of the fragment to make sure that the whole of it treats of Arithmetic 
(includitig apparently Mensuration), though incidentally a few rules of 
Algebra are noticed. The latter refer to the solution of indeterminate 
problems {Jtuttaka). The arithmetical problems are of various sorts; e. y., 
on velocity, alligation, profit and loss, etc. I may give one or two exam¬ 
ples : thus “ A and B run 5 and 9 yojnnas a day respectively, and A is 
allowed a start of 7 days or 35 yojnms; when will A and B meet ?*' 
Or, “ A and B earn 2^ and dindras a day respectively ; A makes a pre¬ 
sent of 10 dindras to B; how soon will their possessions be equal ?” 
An example of an algebraical problem is: “A certain quantity, whether 
5 be added to it or 7 be subtracted from it, is a square; what is that 
quantity ?” The solution, given in this case, is 11; for 11 + 5 = 16 or 
4®, and 11—7 = 4 or 2^. The fnxgment, however, evidently does not con¬ 
tain the whole of the treatise on Arithmetic ; for many subjects, commonly 
treated in Hindu arithmetical works, do not appear to occur in it; and 
this is confirmed by the numbers of the rules (or sutras, as they are called). 
The earliest numbered sutra that I have noticed is the 9th, and from 
internal evidence I conclude,—though the numbers are lost,—that the 7th 
and 8th rules are also preserved. The latest number I have met is the 
67th. 

“ The method observed in the treatment of the problems is as follows: 
first a rule is given, introduced by the word siitra ; next follow one, or 
more, examples, introduced by tadd, and stated both in words and in arith¬ 
metical notation ; the latter is sometimes indicated by the term sfhdpana ; 
next follows a solution in words, which is always called harana “ opera¬ 
tion” ; and lastly comes the proof, generally expressed in notation, and 
called pratydyana or prafyaya. This method differs considerably 4rom that 
used in other Hindti arithmetical treatises, e. g., in those of Bbaskara and 
Brahmagupta. The latter also use different terms; instead of tadd, exam¬ 
ples are called by them uddeda or uddharana; instead of sthdpam they 
have nydsa ; kara^a and pratydyana or prafyaya are not used at all. The 
teljm sutra they employ occasionally, but in moSt cases they say karana- 
"sutra ; which latter term may contain a reference to a Ajai*a«a-work such as • 
that in the Bakhshdli MS. There are, also, some differences in the 
method of notation as used in this MS. and as commonly established. 
Division is indicated by placing one quantity under another without a line 
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tetween them; e. ff., g (= |): multiplication, by pladug one quantity 

beside the other ; e. y., g 82 (= f x 82 = 20); addition, by writin^ff 

(abbreviated for ^uta “ added”) before or after the additive quantity and 
placing the latter either 5y the side of or below the other quantity j e. y., 11 
5 yw or 11 y» 6 (= 11 + 5 = 16) : subtraction, by writing the negaiavo 
sign 4- after the subtractive qtiantity and placing the latter beside or below 
the other quantity ; e. y., 1 (= 1 — ^ = f), or 11 7 + (s= 11 — 

3 + 

7 = 4). This negative sign is the most remarkable differenoe between the 
Bakhshdli MS. and the works of Bhaskara and others. The MS. uses a cross 
+ (exactly resembling our modern y>/«s-sign), while the sign which is com¬ 
monly used is a dot, placed above the quantity ; e. y., 11 7 (= 11 — 7 = 4), 
I may add that the cipher is used (as in the Inlavati) to indicate an unknown. 
quantity, the value of which is sought: e. y., 0 5 yw ww 0 0 7-1- md 0 || 

111111II 

( „ X 6 y* ^ X 7 _ , 

for Y + r ~ 1 1 “ I “ X > a? = 11, y = 4, « = 2; nm 

abbreviated for mulada ” square,”) It is, however, also employed, in the 
usual way as the tenth figure of the decimal notation. A proportion is 

Mpre.sed thus : 1 j 13 j 80 1 | , 1 | = 30; 65; pte abhre^ia- 

ted for plaw). All these peculiarities of method, terminology and nota- 

tion, differing as they do from those in common use since the time of 
Brahmagupta (about G28 A. D.) and Aryabhata (about 600 A. D.), 
whose mathematical treatises are the earliest known, tend to show that the 
work contained in the Bakhshali MS. is more ancient than any of those 
1 have just mentioned. 

“ There is another remarkable feature in the MS., which points in 
the same direction, namely, the language in which it is written. 
This is wH&t is now commonly called the Gatha dialect, because it was 
first noticed in ancient Buddhist works (such as the Lalita Vistara) written 
in verses or gdtbas. The term, Gdtha dialect, however, is no more appro¬ 
priate now, because that dialect is now known to be also used in ancient 
Buddhist works, which arey>artly written in prose, such as the Hahivastu, 
of which M. Senart has lust published an excellent edition. However 
that maybe, it is generally admitted that this species of languago is a 
very ancient one. It is a kind of ungrammatical Sanskrit, (judged, that 
is, by the standard of what is commonly called Sanskrit), interspersed to a 
large extent with ancient Frdkrit or Fdli forms. There is some dispnt^ 
as to the exact origin, time land locality of this species of ancient irregu- 
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lar Sanakrit. Bat in all probability it was corrent in the early centuities. 
juat before and after the commencement of the Christian era, as a literary 
1 dJa cultivated form of the ancient Vernacular Prakrit of North Western 
India, in the countries to the east and west of the Indus, till it came to 
be superseded by the classical Pacinian Sanskrit. It is this languf^e 
which is employed in the nakhshali MS. It would be out of place 
here to enter into philological details; but I may mention that the 
language of the MS. i.s marked by all the peculiarities in orthography, 
etymology, syntax, etc., of the so-called Gatlui dialect. The evidence of 
the language, then, would tend to show that the work contained in the 
Bakhshali MS. must be ascribed, in all probability, to the earliest 
centuries of the Christian era, and further, since the Gatha dialect has 
hitherto only been met with in Buddhist literature, to a member of the 
Buddhist conimunity. If the latter su})position be correct, we should 
have in this MS. the first Buddhist Arithmetical work which, so far as I 
am aware, has hitherto become known. 

There are, further, .some specific points in the work contained in the 
Bakhshali MS. which tend to point to a peculiar connection between it and 
the mathematical portion of the Brahma Sphuta Siddhanta, the famous 
astronomical work of Brahmagupta, which was compiled in 628 A. D. 
Thus an algebraical rule in the MS, occurs in strikingly similar language 
in Brahmagupta’s algebra ; again the foreign terms lUndra (Latin demriuf) 
and dramma (Greek drachme) occur in both, etc. The mathematical trea- 
ti.so in the Bakhshali MS is undoubtedly older than that of Brahmagupta; 
but what the exact connection between the two works may be, I am nufc 
-as yet in a position to say. Prom the laiigirsxge, as already remarked, it 
would seem to follow that the Bakhshali MS. coiitain.s a Buddhist treattSef 
on arithmetic. All thes^aro points which require further investigation, 
in which I am still engaged, and the results of which I hope to have a 
future opportunity of communicating to tlie Society. My present remarks 
are not iutended to be more than a preliminary ’notice of the MS. lu 
conclusion I will or-ly repeat that the questions of the age of the MS. 
and of the work contained in it are entii-ely distinct; and that the date 
of the work is certainly very much earlier than the MS. copy of which a 
fragment has been found. 

. Dr. Hoeritle exhibited a number of coins a«d clay figures, found at 
Joomluk and forwarded for inspection by li. H. Wilson, Esq, Collector 
of Midnapur. Amongst them there was a gold coin about which the sub- 
diviaional officer of Toomluk sends the following account: 

“This coin was accidentally discovered in a pit five feet below thesur- 
foee of the ground at the village of Shaurpur in thana Debra. The placa 
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\of difl<«)very was forinerly'‘the bed of tb© CJowye jfiw: 
at the excavation of which wrecks of a boat were |onnd at 4^^' 
fi'om the surface of the ground, thus clearly indicating tbaii the 
overflowed over the site of the tank. The pit itself was originally dug fo< 
the making of bricks: afterwards the villagers used to take the fine siuidy ',.. 
earth from the pit for plastering houses. Diuabaudhoo Mitter caughtfigbt 
one morning of a glittering substance attached to the side of the pik |{e 
took it out and, examining, it found it to be a gold coin. He fancied it to 
be a Eamchundri mohur (a gold coin of the reign of Rama) and regularly 
worshipped it. The coin was discovered about the time of the Dussera in 
the Bengali year 1275. It came to the notice of the undersigned in Mjaroh. 
last and Dinabandhoo was di.sabused of his belief that it was a mohur of 
the reign of Rama. It is olearly a Greek coin.” 

With regard to the last statement, Dr. Hoernle remarked that it was 
a mistake. The coin is not a Greek, but a Gupta, coin of Kumdra Gupta. 

Obv, King on horseback. Legend^ partially legible only : round the 
head of horse apparently Kshatrapati ; under its legs; Vijaya Kumdra. 

Kev, Nude, bejewelled female, sitting on “ mdra” and feeding pea- 
cock : Legend, Jjita Mahendra. 

Similar coins are figured and described in Frinsep’s Indian Antiquities; 
see p. 385, (Vol. 1), Plate XXX, No. 3. 

Of the other coins, one is of silver and is a specimen of the early 
Hindu punch-marked coins: see Indian Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 211; and 
Plate XX, Nos 25-29. The marks are probably Buddhist, the wheel and 
swastika being recognizable. 

The rest which arc of ebpp^r are all Buddhist, bearing distinct Buddhist 
symbols. Among them there are some similar to those found at Behat; see 
Indian Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 82 ff, p. 209 ff, Plates*lV,No. 8,andXX, No. 39, 

Obti. Pull figure of elephant, referring to the story of Buddha’s 
conception. 

Bev. Conventional figure of chetiya, 

Othqrs are somewhat similar to the coins figured in Indian Antiquities^ 
Plate XX/Nos. 50, 61. 

. Obv. Elephant within Buddhist rails j over him ornamental evaetiia. 

jRev, Lion (representing Buddha as Sakya Siipha); in front hodH ,; 
tree j over him, common evastiha. 

There is another toewhich there is none in the Indian Antiqui^ey) 
exactly like ; but cf. Plate XX, Nos. 37, 48. * 

Obv, Elephant. 

Xtev, Stag or deer; one of the commonest JMahae of Buddha, 

Others, again, are like the coins figured and described in Indian 
Antiquities, PI. IV, 22 and PL XIX, 18. 
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’(Xht fltatiding over iorm and soadiktt, aii4 fronting ohe- 

iif/a, 

Mev, Bodhi tree { cross; eheiiya and triratna. 

Among these, tliere are some which differ in the relative position of 
the symbols with regard to the two sides. 

Obtf Elephant, over Buddhist rails, fronting Buddhist form; oyer 
him ivastiha and ehefiya. 

Bev. Varous Buddhist symbols: hodhi tree, svagiikn, chetiya. 

Or; Obv. Elephant, fronting Buddhist toran (above) and svaatika 
(below) ; over him cross. 

Mev. hodhi tree, Cketiya, triratna^ toran. 

These coins were not struck, but cast, as shown by their shape, which 
still shows marks of the mould. 

There are also five early Hiudd punch-marked coins; but the marks 
are indistinguishable ; one is square ; the others round. See the specimens 
in Indian Antiquities, Vol. I, Plate XX. 

Lastly there is one copper Indo-Scythian KanerJei, like those figured 
and described in Indian Antiquities, Vol. V, PI. VI, 30, PI. XXL 

Obv. Standing figure of king JLanerki; just distinguishable. 

Bev. Indistinguishable. 

There is also one brass Chinese coin of the Manchu Tartars. See 
Marsden's Numismata Oriontalia, p 829, No. MCOCXIX ; and Plate LVI, 
Nos. MCOXCTX and MCCCXIX. 

Dr Hoernle read the following letter from General Cunningham re¬ 
garding the gold Gupta coin : 

“ I^ave compared your coin of Kumara Gupta with three specimens 
in my possession, and I make out the following: 

P bhupati rdjati Vijaya Kamdra Oupta, 
the pt being tp. On tbo reverse the legend is simply 4 

Ajita Mahendra. 

** We have Horseman coins of Chandra Gupta with the reverse title of 
Jjiia Vikrmna. Now we know that Chandra Gupta bore the title of Sri 
Vikrama. 1 infer therefore that, as Kumdra Gupta certainly^*bore the 
title of Mahendra (see his silver coins Sri Kumdra Qupta Mahendrasya)^ 
the gold coins with the title of Ajita Mahendra must coitainly belong to 
him. The present gold coins with the Horseman obverse, and the goddess 
Kumdra Devi on the reverse, confirm this attribution as tfiey give the 
name of Kumdra Gupta under the horse quite distinctly.” 

" The gold coins of the Guptas require to be careffilly re-examined. I 
have several unpublished specimens some of which certainly belong to the 
later Gupta dynasty, which ruled from about 600 to 750 A. D. I ^ura 
|he coin of Kumdra Gupta enclosed.” 
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Dr. Hoernle remarked, that what General Cnnniugham read \^tt]pta 
IJiupati, he had read as hshxtrapati or hsltUipaU ; but he admitted that 
the letters were sufficiently worn to admit of various interpretations, M- 
mediately preceding the word which he read as kshitipati, there were 
three letters the last of which was distinctly and the whole of which he 
was inclined to read as Sri raja, so that the whole legend would run ; Sri 
rdja ksliitipati rdjati Yijnya Kumdra. After Kumdra there might have 
been the word Gupia, as the rim of the coin at that place was very much 
worn ; hut no trace of its lettei-s remained. 

With regard to the figures Dr. Hoernle read the following note by 
Dr. Ji. Mitra : 

“As regards the terracotta figures the only one of interest is the 
female head with a profusion of ornaments. The ornaments are the 
counterparts of what we see on the Sanchi, Bharat and Buddha Gaya 
gateways, but quite unlike more recent sculj)tures. I am disposed there¬ 
fore to assign a Buddhist origin and very early date (about the first three 
or four centuries of the Christian era) to the relics.” 


Dr. Hoernle exhibited 10 silver coins, presented to the Society by J. 
W. Tawney, Esq., Dejmty Commissioner of Chhindwara. He remarked 
that the coins were of a well-known kind, and were variously called “ Saha” 
or “ Surashtra” or “ Satrap” coins. Similar coins (sent by Mr, Itivett- 
Carnac for insjiection) have been before the Soeiol.y not long ago, when 
they were described by Dr. 11. Mitra. It woviUl suffice therefore, this time, 
merely to state the names of the rulers to whom the present coins must be 
ascribed, and to refer to Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities and E. Thomas’s Dis¬ 
sertation in the Arelueological Survey of Western India (pp. 44 ft,) where 
they will be found fully described and figured. 

No. 1 are three coins of liudra Sena the son Of Viradaina; see Indian 
Antiquities, VoT. II, ]). 85, fig. 5. Two of them show faint numerals which 
General Cunningham reads as 137. 

No. II aje three coins of Atriddma, the son of liudm Sena ; see ibid., 

fig. 8. c 

No. Ill is a coin of Ddma Jaf a Srt, the son of liudra Sena. So 
tlie name is read by General Cunningham who says that these coins are 
rare. They are not noticed in the Indian Antiquities. 

No. IV is a coin of VUva Sdh, the son of Atriddma ; see ibid., fig, 9. 

No. V is a coin of Vijaya Sdh, the son of Damn Sdh. See ibid., fig* 3. 

No. V] is a Cfcin the names on which are illegible. * 


Dr. Hoernle exhibited three clay-seals, which liad been found atSunat 
and sent by Carr Stephen, Esq , and read the following note on them by 
Dr. K. Mitra; 
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“ Tbe seals I read— 

No. 1. S'rissarfta Ouptasya. 

No. 2. Kati mutta. 

No. 3. Toga sinha. 

Tlie first is your reading. I expliiiti the double s by splitting 
tlie words thus: ^ri auspicious epithet, Ts-sama equal (mma) to the 
Lord {Is). 

Tlie second means “ he who has got rid of concupiscence,” from rati 
“ concupiscence,” and muJcta, “ free from.” 

In the third the nasal is not an anusvara, but the nasal of the first 
group of letters <5=.” 

« 

Mn CoCKBURN brought before the Society an interesting case of Poly-- 
dactylism in a horse, observed by him in the streets of Calcutta. 

“ The animal was a black pony about 11 hands high, w’ith a second toe 
developed on each fore leg. Tlie inner metacarpal of the manus, corre¬ 
sponding to digit number 2 of the typical mammalian tive-fingered hand, 
bore a long supernumerary Ijoof, wbicli must have interfered to some extent 
with the animal’s movements. He had ascertained by digital examination 
that the supernumerary digits were composed of the usual number of bones, 
viz., a proximal median and distal plialanx, and that tlie articulations 
possessed a certain amount of mobility. The .bind limbs did not show 
any external indications of abnormal develoi>ment. Unfortunately he could 
only make a very hurried examination, and has not been able to trace the 
animal since. 

“ Polydaetylism in the lior.so would not apjioar to be of common occur¬ 
rence in India. Mr. Wood-Mason bad previously recorded an iustanoe hi 
tbe Proceedings of tlie Society for January 1871, (page 18, plate I,) and 
the preparation described by him formed one of tlie most interesting objects 
in tbe Mammal Galhu-y of the Indian Museum 'fhe development of the 
existing Equines wliieb are monodactyle out of polydactyle Hippotberoid 
ancestors is now as widely known as the Darwinian theory itself, and 
affords an excellent popular illustration of that theory. The rasearches of 
Professor Marsh in America had thrown mncli light on tlie subject. Tlie 
extinct polydactyle Iliiipothcroids alluded to were Orohip^us, Mcohippus, 
Anchithei'iuin and Ilippnrion, which formed a perfect gradation from a 
four toed to a single toed horse,” , 

• Mr. Wood-Mason remarked that thi^i was a kind of monstrosity of 
which many instances bad been brought forward, and tbe significance of 
which had been many years ago pointed out by himself, and since very fully 
explained by Professors Huxley and Marsh in connection with their re- 
eearches in the Natural History of extinct Horses ; and that the present 
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instonoe of it was well worthy of beinlf briefly reootdfifliiit 
although no anatomical examination had been poasibk. 

The following papers were read— 

1, CM new emd little-known Mantodea.—JSy J. W00B>«M4lK>W. 

This paper oontains descriptions of the following new species: Chcera^ 

dodis brunneri, Tarachodes insidiator, Tarachodes dissimulator, Gonypeta 
authsemon, Hierodula (Sphodromantis) arabicsf, Hierodula (Sphodromantis) 
muta, Hierodula sternosticta, Mantis callifera, Iris orientalis, and Polyspi- 
lota iusignis. Other species described are the following: Amorphosoelis 
annulicornisy Eremophila arabica, Didjmocorypha ensifera, Episoopas 
ehalybeus, Dysaules longicollis, Euchomena thoracica, Hierodula (Spliodro- 
poda) quinquedeiis, Hierodula (Sphodromantis) bicarinata, Hierodula 
(iihombodera) atrieoxis, var. grandis, Hierodula (Rhombodera) flara, 
Hierodula (Rhombodera) basalis, Mesoptoryx alata, and Mesopteryx 
platycephala. 

2. Note on the Pali Grammarian KachcMyana.—By Liettt -OoIi. 

O. E Frtee, M, S. C., Burma Commission. 

The Pali referred to in this paper is the language in which the sacred 
literature of the Buddhists of Burma and Coylon is written.* It is found 
inscribed on palm leaves in the characters of the vernacular speech peculiar 
to those countries. Mdgadha-bhdsa, or Magadhi, is the appellation given 
to it by the native writers, who assert it to be the original language, as 
will be seen from the subjoined stanza from Rupasiddhi, II, 1, the author* 
ship of which has hitherto been unknown: 

sa inigadha*mula*bhdsd nard ydy* ddikappikd 
brahmano ch’ assutdlapa sambuddha chdpi bhdsare 
which may be rendered thus—“ that by which men of former ages, Brah¬ 
mas, and such as had never heard speech, expressed themselves, is the origin¬ 
al Magadha language ” 

With regard to the question what this Pali is, I cannot do better than 
refer to Jibe remarks of that distinguished orientalist Dr. Muir, on the 
Pdli, its early introduction into Ceylon, and its relations to Sanskrit and 
Pfdkrit, in the 2nd Volume of his Sanskrit texts, pp. 66-78,104, 108,109 
(second edition). 

The use of the e for o, peculiar to the dialect employed in the pillar 
inscriptions which resembles the Magadhi of Dhauli, is common to the PdU; 
for, in the 85th E|J»horism of chapter XX of the Sadda Nibi, mention ia, 
made of this peculiarity : thus, ti~linyato (hdne si-yonam e, ” in the three 
genders e instead of si, yo,*’ i. e., in the nom. sing., and uom. aoc* plttral; 
as, 

* The word pdli signifies a line or row: a sacred text. 
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. /Tsotppagttmbe for vaaiAppigum'bo,‘the forest sbrub,* 
sakhe dukkhe for sukkaip. dakkbai|i, * besHh and sickness,' 

, virstte kosiydyane for virlitti kosiydyani, ‘ the impaBsiyble kosija- 
brahminess,’ ' 

\ef. Obngh’s Or., p. 15. Cowell, p. 180, aphorisms 10.13, chap. XI, Vsr.^. 

1 think it may be affirmed that the Pdli of Ceylon and Burma is the 
language Buddha used in Magadha; but, from having been arrested in its 
downward .course, and preserved from the prevailing corrupting influences 
of vernacular use, it diffiers from the modern Magadhi, and from the dialect 
employed in the pillar inscriptions which resembles the Mdgadhi of Dbauli. 

There are extant in Burma and Ceylon several grammatical treatises 
upon the Pdli language, which may be said to represent two different 
schools. The one is represented by the grammar of Eachchayana; the 
other by the grammar of Moggallaua. 

Mi^galUna, the representative of the more modern schools, flourished 
in Ceylon during the reign of Piakra'ma Bahu I, c/rco 1153-1186 A. D. 
He was also the author of a Pali dictionary, or rather vocabulary, entitled 
the Abhidhana, after the model of the Sanskrit Amarakosa. On entering 
the priesthood, he dropped his patronymic, and assumed the name of 
Sangharakkhita Thera, ‘ The Protected of the Congregation,’ under which, 
title he wrote four treatises, the lirst two of which ere in verse-viz., 
Subodbalankara, ‘ Easy rhetoric,’ 

Vuttodaya, ‘Exposition of Metie,' 

Sambandbaohinta, ‘ Kcflections on relation (of cases),’ 

KhuddasikkhA tika, ‘ a gloss in prose on Dhammasiri’s “ Minor duties 
(of a priest).” ’ 

He dedicates the last of these to the learned priest Sariputta, and the 
, second to Sila Thera. They probably represent one and the same person. 
The treatises on Ehetoric and Metre are merely adaptations from Sanskrit 
works on the same subject, vis., Sahitya-Darpa^a aud Yrittaratnakara, and 
his grammar exhibits similar indications of having been formed upon a 
Sanskrit model. 


There are several points of difference, both in substance and arrange¬ 
ment, between this grammar and Kachchdyana’s work; for instance, Moggal- 
Una affirms that there are ten and not eight vowels in the Pali alphai^t, 
thus increasing the number of the letters from forty-one to forty-three. 
Again, the book on case relation (karaka) is excluded from the grammar, 
akd made the subject of a separate treatise. The grammar contains 1,043 
* aphorisms arranged under seven books as follows;— • 
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Name of Book 

Subject, 

.....',.4,..— 

3S#of Aphorisms, 

r 

l' 

Sandhi,. 

euphonic combination. 


2 

SyAdi i. 

Syadi 2,. 

( words simple, 

243 

3 

( and compound. 

115 

4 

Nadi. 

secondary affixes {fadtlhiia). 

142 

5 

Khadi, . 

primary aflixes {kita). 

179 . 

6 

Tyadi, . 

verbs. 

78 

7 

Nvddi, . 

affix of uu, etc. 

228 




Total, 1043 


The same writer has left behind a large commentary on this work, 
A'nanda, otherwise called Piyadasl.'a pupil of Moggallana, has produced an 
abridgment of bis master’s work called Padasadhana, which he dedicates 
to Moggallana under his priestly titles of Sangharakkhita Thera, aud 
Medhankara of Udumbaragiri, (the glomerous hg tree hill). 

The other and somewhat older school is represented by the grammar 
ascribed to Sariputta Maha Kachchayana. It is called in Burma the eighth 
book-grammar of Maha Kissi, and contains G75 aphorisms. In his ‘ Kac- 
c^yanss Specimen,’ [Halle, 18G9,] M. Kuhn inserts, between the 13th and 
14th aphorisms in the third (Karaka) book, an additional one, and the 
Nyasa introduces into the Kar.ika book four others, all of which are 
represented in the Karaka book of the Katantra, though none of them 
appear in Kachchayana, nor in any commentary upon it. The 675 aphorisms 
are thus arranged under eight books :— 



Name of Book. 

1 

Subject. 

No. of Aphorisms. 

1 

( 

Sandhi,. 

euphonic combination. 

61 

2 

Nama, . 

nouns. 

221 


Karaka. 

case-relation. 

45 

4 

Sam Asa,. 

compound words. 

28 

6 

Tuddhita,. 

secondary affixes. 

G2 

6 

Akhyata, . 

verbs.* 

118 

7 

Kita,. 

primary affixes. 

100 

8 

Uyudi, . 

affixes, etc. 

60 * 


Total, 676 
















It JW ’Qramnmim Xae^k^^sfoM, llii 

-' Ajbi|>Qd^0 ^ natire tiaditioD) KiAobeh&jrana, ftl«> called Slripatt%* 
|^tt9ecian(» to tha^il^elarAtion of Baddha that ^lenae ia repreaeated hy 
lotteri,' proceeded with Buddha’s permisBion to Hitnavanta luid theiFO 
Ooaapoaed this grammar,f which, from this reputed origin, is oonsidei^ # 
Sacred. It is to be found in every monastery in Burma. The arrange¬ 
ment of the work is irregular. The apliorisms follow each other without 
any regard to system. As in Sanskrit grammars, the rules are given in 
the form of concise aphorisms or sentences hanging together like threads 
($utta9) : the right understanding of which chain of rules depends upon a 
knowledge of the adhtkdra, or heading rule, and its iiiiluenoe on those that 
Jfollow; thus Kaohch. NlSm. 2. 12. itthipumannpufnmka-sank^yam, ‘ (the 
rules about to follow relate to) nouns of number (.ind are alike applicable 
to the three genders) muse., fem., neat.’ is a lieading rule, which is said 
to exercise an authority over other aphorisms, inasmuch as these heading 
rules consist of terms which other Hi)horisms, in order to complete their 
sense, are under the necessity of borrowing. Tliey are said to be of three 
kinds, namely, sihagatiJea * limb’s gait’ (applied to the habit of constantly 
pausing and looking back, pubbnparavilokanato) ; mandukagatika * frog’s 
leap’ (the passing over, or skij)]>ing of, several aphorisms and supplying 
from a previous aphorism); yathdnupubbika ‘ in regular .or successive 
order.’ As brevity is regarded as a primary requisite, the following abbre¬ 
viations are resorted to in the aphorisms. A word in the genitive case 
is generally governed by fAdwe understood (*. c., instead of such a word 
or letter another is to be used); a word in the ablative by param (i. 
after such a word or letter, etc ); a word in the instrumental by aaha 
(i. e., together with such, etc ); a word in the locative by pare understood 
(». e., when, siich a word or letter follows, the rule refers to that which 
immediately precedes it); [ef. Cowell, pp. xvii—xviii]. Vd signifies * op¬ 
tion,’ of which there are two kinds ; namely, vikappa, the allowing a ride 
to be observed or not at pleasure, optionally enforced: and vavatthita- 
vihhisdf a fixed option, or one applicable throughout, the prescribed 
operation being in the one case carried out throughout, and in the other 
omitted throughout. • 

There are several commentaries on Kachchayana’s work, of which the 
most important are, the Nydsa or Mukhamattadipani, by YimalabuddhU 
an enlarged counterpart of Kachebayana, but with five additional aphorisms 

in the 8rd (or kdraka) book, which are to be found in the EAtantra; the 

• • 

, ** So called in a Talain work called Mfilamfile In ^ commentary on the 
Bd|>asiddhi, Bnddha u said to have selected Sdriputta Kaohotl^uia to elaborate the 
rales of grammar propounded by him. (MalUl. xxvii) 

t Suttaniddesa by Chappada saddbsmmsjoti’ptla at Fagan in A. D. 1279 daring 
Bie reign of king Kyau-tewd. 
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' '' ' ' ■'* 

Jtiipasidtlhi, by Bipankara^ otherwise called Suddhapipa^ a clear "and 
well arranged digest ■ of the grammar in seven books, the last two books 
of the grammar being joined into one; the Bdldvatdra by I)h(mmithUt% 

• a compendium also in seven books, of which the third (or kAraka) book 
is placed last, and divided into two chapters; lastly, the Saddaniti, a 
prolix and bulky volume containing twenty-five books, divided into four parts 
(mala),—linga m., dhatu m., vuddhi m., and sutta m.; the aphorisms 
are styled laJchlimas (rules). It is a comparatively laodern work, having 
been composed by A^gammm Thera at Pngan during the reign of king 
Kyautswa, A. 1>. 1279—129S, 

It has long been suspected by Pilli scholals that the Pali grammar 
of Kaclicbayana is based upon the Katantra, a Sanskrit grammar of about 
the tenth century A. D. I see no reason to doubt tliis ; for, it seems to 
me, no one, who has examined tbo native treatises belonging to this school, 
can help arriving at this conclusion 

The author of the Uupasiddbi, in his comment onparasamahndpayoge 
(Kachch. 1. 9) says that Kaclicbayana adopts certain grammatical terms to 
be found ‘ in Sanskrit, or in the works of other grammariansone of those 
terms is linga, which, in its usual sense, means ‘gender, sex’; but, as the 
same writer has it, in his comment on lingatthe patliamd (FCacbch. Ill, 15) 
idlia, patipadika paranamadheyyam, ‘ in this grammar (it is) another 
‘term for (the Sanskrit) i. e., tbo crude form or base of a 
noun. Subjoined are given the rulings on this term in Panini, the 
Katantra, and tbo Pali grammars :— 

artbavad adhatur apratyayali pratipadikani. Pan. 1. 2. 45. 
dhiltuvibhaktivarjani aitliaval liiigam. liat. Niim. 1. ^ 
dhatupachchayavibhattivajjitassa attliavato saddassa ‘parasamanna 
payoge’ ti ])arilhasato lingasahhayam. Kdp. Nam. 2*. 
dbatupachcliayavibhattivaijitain atibayuttain saddarupaqi lingarp nAma. 
BalAv. p. 8,1. 20. [Senart, p. 31.*] 

dbatupachchayavibhattivajjitam atthavani lingarp. Sad. Niti. ch. xx. 5. 
Hence, we see, as M. Kuliii justly remarks, that amongst the Kutau- 
tras, and in Kacbchayana’s gramiuar, the word linga has the same significa¬ 
tion, a nominal base. But there are numerous other instances of agree¬ 
ment between the aphorisms of Kachebayana and those of the Katantra ; 
indeed, in the Karaka book nearly every aphorism has a greater or less 
similarity with those in ^the same book in the Katantra. To take^ for 
instance the first aphorism of the Karaka book of KachchAyana, and the 
corresponding (eighth) aphorism of tbo same book in the Katantra 


* Separate edition. Paris, 1871. 
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I882.J • Q. EL Prjer—5^4^ Grammarian KaehcMyana. 

KACHCHiXAITA. KXtANTEA. 

1. yaTsmdd apeti ’bhayarri adatfce v6 8. yato ’paiti bbayam ddatte va 

tad apdddnaini. tad apiidanam. 

Comm, yasrna v& apeti yasmd va Comm, jasinad apaiti yasmdd bha- 

bbayain j^yato yasma va aclatte Jfiip bluivati yasmad ddatte v4 tat 
tarp karakarp apadanasaimarp Loti. karakam apadanasamjuam bhavati. 

It is evident .from this, as M. Senart says, (p. 125)* that the author 
of the Pali aphorism must have had before him not only the text of the 
Kataiitra ruling, hut even tlie eommoutary of Durgasinha upon it. 

Again, Pancanu and Safinmi for the Impei'ativo and Potential moods 
are terms peculiar to Kachehayana and the Katantras (v. Kat. Kar. 18 and 
20.) The Paljivatara exj)laius iliat theyaro ‘the terminology of former 
teachers,’ and 8adda Niti states that those terms are ‘ in accordance with 
Sanskrit grammars such as the Xatantra.’ [D’Alvvis, Cat. p. Gl.] 

Wo may infer, therefore, fi’om his having the Katantra before him, 
that the author of Kachchayana’s gtammar did not live prior to the tenth 
century A. D. 

It may* be accepted as an historical fact that Buddliaghosa, bearing 
the Buddhist scriptures from Ceylon, came to Thahtun, which is situated 
a few miles north of Martaban, and wliich was tlien the capital city of 
one of the Talaing states. Tlie year given for his arrival in the histories 
is A. B. 403, but probably he came within the period included in A. D. 
410—432. At this ti»ne there does not appear to have been much inter¬ 
course between the Talaings and Burmese. Buddldsm was in a very 
corrupt state. We read of no effort being made to disseminate copies of 
these scriptures, and the Burmese people in the central Irrawaddy 
country appear to have remained isolated for some centuries. 

About six hundred years after, in the early part of the eleventh 
century A. D., the great hero of the later Burmese history, Anaurabta, 
ascended the throne, and restored the ancient power of the Burmese 
monarchy. That this king conquered Thahtun, and procured the Bud¬ 
dhist scripture.^ from thence, cannot be doubted. ITis reform of religion 
is minutely and graphically described He reigned forty-two years.f 

About seven years after the death of Anaurabta, certain Malabar 
princes invaded Ceylon, and obtained sovereignty over the island for 
twelve years, viz.^ 1059—1071 A. B. They were the most determined 
foe* of Buddhism, and are stated to have systematically effected the 
destruction of all the sacred books they could lay hanHs on. These were 
afterwards replaced from Burma. 

* Separate edition. Paris, 1871. 

t Of. History of the Burma race, by Sii;, A. P. Phayre, J, A. 8, B. 1S68, 

pp. 106,106. 
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It has been satififactorily proved by D’Alwisthat KTachchayana’s gram¬ 
mar was not known to liuddliaghosa ; he makes no allusion to it, nor is 
there any agreement between the terminology of Buddhaghosa and Kach- 
chayana. The Burmese acknowledge that they received it from Ceylon, 
and since it appeared after Buddhaghosa, it must have been composed 
subsequent to the date of the destruction of the sacred books in 1071 
A. D., i. e., towards the close of the eleventh century. But for many 
yeans the island was torn hy internal dissensions, and it was not until tlie 
close of the twelfth century, during the reign of king Parakratna B6hu I, 
a monarch who is styled “ tlie most martial, enterprising, and glorious in 
Sinhalese history”, that a new impulse was given to Pali grau\matieal 
literature, and that wo hear tne names of the earlie.st di.«ciples of Buddha 
revived in the persons of eminent priests, whose literary tastes found 
encouragevneut under that enlightened monarch. 

Thus the founders of the two schools of Pali Grammar assumed 
respectively the names of the right and left hand disciples of Gotama, 
viz , Sfiriputta, and JMoggallana This may have given lise to the tradition 
that Kachchayana’s grammar was written about 500 years before the Chris¬ 
tian era. 

It is pi-ohahle that Sari])utta was some yeans older than Moggalhlna, 
as the latter acknowledge.-i his ohligsitions to the former as his preceptor, 
and dedicates some of his works to him. It is true that the dedication 
might have been made in honour of the memory of some eminent ])riest 
of ancient times, yet the fact ^^einains that the first distinguish<‘d priest, 
bearing that name, of whom mention is made suhseipient to the age of 
the Katantras, is Sariputta, the author of the Vitiaya-sangaha and other 
works, and tlie contemjuirary of M oggallana. 

It is ho])ed that the foregoing st.iteinent.s will prove to the read(*r 
that the Pali grammar of Kachcliayana is based on the Katantra, and that 
Kachehayana Hvc'd in or about the twadftli ci'iiiury of tla* Christian eia. 

A list is aj)pended of some of the treati.st's, ou grammar, rhetoric 
and prosody, which are to be found in the monasteries of Burma. 



A. List of some <f the treatises on grammar, rhetoric and j^vosodg, which are to he found in the monasteries of Surma. 
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Noin.—It will Lc seen that, accordinpt I'j thf ^a-zuiahiiikiii i, Kru-bthayaria is the rf-yuted auth'.'i- uf th'. Xetti-atthakaiha, whereaa tiie 
Pika traditions assign tho anthor&hiii to Dh.amHia2iala. 
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1882.] Jiemarks hy JDr. Hoernle on Kitchchuyana. 

l>r. Hoernle remarked that he had listened with great intere.st to CoJ. 
Fryer's paper, but he could not say that his arguments had convinced him. 
Ool. Fryer’s position was, that tlie well-known grammar of Kaeheliayana 
was comj)osed about the 12th century of the Cludstian era by a Ceylonese 
jndest, called Sariputta. Hut the Ceylonese themselves ascribe.d to the 
grammar an Indian origin. Col. Fryer said, hat in the 32lh century there 
lived two Ceylonese ])ricsts, bearing the names of the two famous disciples 
of Ihiddha, Sari|mtta and IMoggallaii.i ; to the latter, it appeared, the com¬ 
position of a grammar was ascribed by the tleylonese tbemsclves, but not 
to the former, S/uiputta. Hut Col. h'l'yer m.iinl.lined that the Ceylonese 
were mistalvtm wilh re.sjiee.t to Sarijmtt.i, and tliat they erroneously aser’b- 
ed KaelieluiViUia',-. grammar, wliieli was re.illy written by the Ceylonese 
SarijHitta, t^o tlie f.imous Indian Sariputt.i, simpU bccaU'^e of the identity 
of the two mimes But if that were ^o, it was not easy to undcr.-.taiid 
wdiy a similar mistake was not made in the lm. i' of Mogg;iUaiKi. it Cey¬ 
lonese 1 raditum was correct in ascribing a grammar to the Ceylonese Mog- 
gallana.il may be aeeepled to lie a I-.ip correct, in not asenbiiig Kaclmbayana's 
grammar to tlie (.'ciloue-'e S.irijputt,i, but to an Inilian Ivaehchayana. 

lie b.id liecii informed by I)r. iMitrathat Ivaelu'bayana was already 
meiitiuiicd in the Maliavaiii.m, in the ."itli century A. 1). In that case, 
it would be impo.''.'il»lc that Kaibcliayaua sliould have lived in the 121h 
ciTitury A. J>. Bui Im did not recollect an\ sucli pass.age in the Habii- 
vaipsa, and was inclined to .sus]'cct. a mi.-uiuh-r.standing. Tlie mere meiitiou 
of a famous per.^un e.dled Kat\a_\ana was not sutlieieiit to identify 
him with the Grammarian. The Cbini'.-e pilgrim Hwentsang, in the 
8th century, also mentioned a certain Katyas ami, famous for his loarn- 
iiig, the aulliur of an Abhidharma and a A'o^a, who was said to have lived 
liOO years after Buddba’s nin'i't/Ki. It wa.s not impossible that he might 
have been the Grauunai’ian ; but there was no direct evidence to identify 
them. 

C’ol. Frier’s arguments in support, of his theory were, in the main, two. 
Fii^t, that tliero was a .striking eorrespondence between Kacbelniyana’s gram¬ 
mar and tlie San.skrit K.'ilanlia grammar with regard to grannniKt ieal termi¬ 
nology. 'J'his eireum.sl.nice was a ws'll-kiiown (Pile ; the ([ucslion bad been 
iliscus.sed by Dr. Buriu'll in lii.s “ Amdra pSebool of t'aii'.krit Grammarians,’’ 
with wliich wmrk Col. Fryer apjieared to be unacijuaiiitod. l)r. Burnell 
showed tluit tlu tonniuolog} in qmstion was one common to the Aindra or 
jVv-Baniniau Seliool of Sanskrit Grammarians ; Mieiiei* it followed that, when 
• it was used in two grammars, it did not neeo.ssarily shew that one borrowed 
from the other, but only that they both belongotl to the same school Not 
long ago he (Dr. Hoernle) had published an edition of Chaiula’s grammar 
of the Ancient Brukrit, in which the same terminology (c. y,, linya in the 
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Remarks by Dr. Soemle on Kachchdyana. 

sense of “ nominal base”) occurred ; yet the work must be very much 
older than the 10th century ; it had been revised and recast over and over 
again, at various times, and in its latest revised form it was known to 
IJenia Chandra, who lived in the middle of the 12th century. This simply 
sliowed that Chaiida’s grammar also belonged to the Aindra School. Col. 
Fryer ascribed the comjwsition of the Katantra grammar to the 10th cen- 
tuiy, but it did not appear on wluit grounds. Like many other ancient 
works, Kachchdyana’s grammar may have passed through revisions; the 
commentary to it, in which Col. Fryer had pointed to one striking agree* 
ment with Durga Simha’s coiiiineutary on the Katantra, was not ascribed 
to Kachcliayana, but to Sanglianandi (as quoted by Dr. Durnell); and it 
might be j)Ossil)lo tliat the commentary or one of the revisions of the 
grammar was made so late as the I2th century. Tims, while Kachchayana’s 
rule enjoined certain words (as divmte) to bo spelled with r, in agreement 
with the ancient practice of the Inscnption.s, his corninentiitor, after a 
much later fashion, siiells them vaWAx h {dibhate). The circumstance that 
Kachchiiyana’s grammar was not known to Buddhagosha had been satis¬ 
factorily explained by Dr. Burnell in his work on tlie Aindra Grammarians. 

Col. Fryer’s second argument was an historical one, but he (Dr. 
Hoernle) could not quite understand how it precluded the traditional 
ascription of the composition of the grammar in question to an Indian 
Kachcliayana. On the whole, he thought, therefore, iliat the question as 
to the identity of Kachcliayana must still be considered an open one. 

Col. Fryer still thought that the Pali of Ceylon and Burma was the 
language of Buddha used in Magadha. But most Pali scholars were 
now agreed that this was not so, though they were not quite agreed to 
which’ exact locality in India it should be referred. The reasons against 
Pali being Magadhi were very strong; the exceptional (by no means 
“ common,” as Col. Frjer said) occurrence of c I'or o —a fact not unknown 
hitherto—was not at all decisive. 

The following note was svibscquently received from Col, Fryer:— 

“ According to Ariyavainsa—who in 1430 A D. wrote Kachcliayana 
hheda tlka*—the commentator Sanglianandi and Kachcluiynina are the same 
person, and the illufttrations are ascribed by him to Brahmadatta : for he 
says ‘ iinani suttani malialcachchayanena katani, vntti ca sanghanandisan- 
khatena rnahakachchayanen’ eva kata, payogo brahmadattena kato ti Vuttaip 
e’etam :— 

Kaclichayanakato yogo vutti ca sanghanandino, payogo brahmadatten?k 
nydso vimalahuddhvnfi, [App. D’Alw. Tntrod. p. 104] 

Omitting the illustrations ‘ dihhnte^ &e. ascribed to Brahmadatta, 
Kachchdyana’s rule, and Sanghanandi's comment thereon, singularly alike, 
are subjoined :— 
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Rule, tassa cLavaggayakafaralsSrattarpi sadbatvantassa. 

Comm., tassa yappachehayassa chavaggayakaravaUarattaip hoti dhdt- 
vsintena saba yatbasambbavam [Kacc. VI, 2, 10].”* 

3. An Examination of the Trade Dialects of the Naqqdsh or -painters on, 
j)apier-machd in the Danjdh and Kashmir —By Lieut. li. C. Tem¬ 
ple, B. S. C., F. It. G. S , M. 11. A. S. 

(Abstract.) 

In the Selections from the Kecoids of the Pan jab Government, Sec¬ 
tion I, 1882, are sojiie “ Linguistic Fragments” by Dr. Leitner. Among 
these ” fragments” are some words and pliruses used by the Naqqash or 
papier-mache painters of the I’unjab and Kabhmir as a trade dialect or 
aryot, and also a long list of numerals used by the shawl-weavers of Kash¬ 
mir and the Panjab. Lieutenant Temple lately had an opportunity of 
testing both these lists, and fovind them to be in the main correctly record¬ 
ed, i. e., according to his own ear, though in two or three instances he 
observed discre])aucie8. He discusses these differences and gives a list of 
additional words and phrases which he was enabled to record. He then 
enters into the question whether these words arc jiart of a hondjitic dialect 
or merely an aryut, a more or less consciou.s formation of words for the 
purposc.s of secrecy ; and gives his reason.s for believing that, when thei’O 
are mox'c data available than at present, the bulk of the words will be 
found to be really dialectic and traceable to surrounding idioms or to the 
former stages of tho modern Aryan languages, but that in home cases 
words have been inverted and nonsense-s\llablos prefixed or allixed in order 
to hide their true form. In conclu.sion, Jjicutenant Temple remai'ks that 
if Dr. Leitner’s hope, that the Trade Dialects will be found to px'cserve an 
ancient language, is to become a reality, the eiujuiry must be taken up by 
more than one person. The range of knowledge required is too wide, and 
the investigations necessary too minute and searching, to admit of one 
individual solving the problem presented in a satisfactory manner. 

The PiiESiDENT announced that the next meeting of the Society would 
bo held on the 1st of Kovember. 

• [FHU&bbU’B system of transliteration had been followed by Col. Fryer in his 
paper. But as sonic letters of that sy.stera do not exist in the .Society’s Press, it has 
been thought hotter to preserve unifornuty' by' substituting tho system adopted by 
thelgociety in all their publications. En.] 
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IBRARY. 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the Meet¬ 
ing held in June last. 


Transactions, Proceedings and jJournalSj 
presented hy the respectii'c Societies end Editors, 

Baltimore. Johns lTo})Vins ITiiiverslty,—American Cliemical Journal, Vol. 
IV, Nos. 1-2, A[)ril and June, 1SS2. • 

-.-. American Journal of Matliematics,—Vol. IV, No. 3. 

-.-. American Journal of J'lulology,—Vol III, No. 0. 

■ ' '■—.-. Circular, No. 15, May, 1SS2. 

Berlin. Entomologisclie Zeitsebrifb,—Vol. XXVI, Part 1, 18S2. 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary,—Vol. XI, Parts 133-131, June and 
July, 1882. 

Bordeaux. Societe de Geographic Couimcrciale,—Bulletin, Nos. 10-12 
(1882). 

Bruxelles. Societd Koy-ale Malacologique,—Proces-Verbaux dcs Stances, 
8 Jan., 1881 to 5 Mar., 1882. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India,—Records, Vol. XV, Part 1. 

-.-. Memoirs, Pahcontologia Indica, Ser. VII, Vol. I, 

Part 1; and Ser. X, Vol. 11, Part 3. 

. -. Indian Evangelical Review,—Vol. IX, No. 33, July, 1882. 

-. Indian Meteorological Memoirs,—Vol. I, 1876-81. 

-. Meteorological Observations,—July to Se])teml)er, 1881. 

Edinburgh. Botanical Society,—Transactions and Proceeding.s, Vol. XIV, 
Part 2. 

-Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XI, No. 108. 

—--. -. Transactions,—Vol XXX, Part 1. 

Florence. Archivio per I’Autropologia c la Etuolngia,—Vol. XII, Part 1. 
Lahore. Journal of the Anjumau-i-Panjah,—Vol. 11, Nos. 15-30. 

Lei 2 )zig. Deutsche mbrgenliiudische Gesellsehaft,—Zeitsehrift, Yol. 

XX XVI, Part 1: 

-. Wi.ssenschaftliche Jahresbericlit uber die morgonliindiseben Stu- 

dien,—1879. 

Loudon. Academy,—Nos. 523-531. 
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London. Atben®um,—Nos. 2846-2864. 

———. Institution of Civil Engineers,—Minutes of Procee(ling.s, Vol. 

Lxvn. 

-. Institution of Mechanical Engineers,—Proceedings, No. 1, 1882. 

. Nature,—Vol. XXVI, Nos. 064-662. 

———. Iloyul Astronomical Society,—M onChly Notices, Vol. XLII, No. 6. 

-. Koyal Geographical Society,—Procccuings, Vol. IV^ Nos. 4-5, 

April and May. lHs2. 

— . . Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Vol. II, Part 2, April, 

1882. 

— . -. Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XXXIII, No. 218. 

-. Society of Telegraph Engineers,—Journal, Vol. XI, No. 41, 

April, 1882. 

. . . . Statistical Society,—.Journal, Vol. XLV, Part 1, March, 1882. 

■ - ' ■ Zoological Society,—Proceedings, Part 4, 1881. 

— --. -. Transactions,—Vol. XI, Part 6j and Index to Vols. 

I-X. 

Lyon. Museum dcs Sciences Naturellos,—Rapport pour l’ani)(?e 1881. 
Montreal, Geological and Naiunl lli.story Survey of Canada,—Reports 
of Exi)lorations and Surveys, 1870-80 ; and Maj^s. 

Moscow. Soeietd Iinpcriale dcs Natiiralistes,—Bulletin, Vol. LVI, No. 2, 
1881. 


-. -. Mcinoires,—Vol. XIV, No. 2. 

Munich. Repertori\uii fur Kxperimcntal-Physilt,—Vol. XVTTI, Nos 6-6. 
Paris. Journal Asiatique,—Vol. XIX, No. 2, Feluuiary to March, 1SS2. 

-. Kocicte d’Antliroj>ologi(>,—Bulletins, Vul. IV, No. 4, August to 

December, 1881 ; ami Vol. V, No 1, .laiiuary to March, 1SS2. 

-. Socicle de Geograpliie,—Bulletin, N*>vembcr to December, 1881. 

-. -. Coiniite Rendu d(‘S Smuicc.s, Nos. 8-13. 

-. Soeiete Zoologique de France,—Bulletin, No. 6, 1881 ; and No. 

1, 1882. 

Prague. K. k. Sternwarte,—Astronomische maguetische und metoorolo- 
gische Boobaebtungeii, 1881. * 

Rome. R. Accademia dei Lineei,—Atti, Vol. VI, Nos. 11-12, 

-. Societu, degli Spettroscoiusti Italian!,—Meinorie, Vol. XI, No. 4, 

April, 1882. 

SKangliai. North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,—Report of 
tffe Council for 1881. 

Simla. Journal of the United Service Institution of 'India,—Vol, XT, 
No. 51. 

St. Petershurgh. L’Academie Imperiale des Sciences,—Bulletin, Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 4. 
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St. Potersburgh. L’Academic Meraoircs,—Vol. XXIX, No. 4; and Vol 
XXX, Nos. 1-2. 

-. Russian Geographical Society,—Proceedings, 1882. 

Toronto. Canadian Institute,—Proceedings, Vol. I, Part 2, 

Trieste. Society. Adriatica di Scienze Naturali,—Bollettino, Vol VII, No. 1, 
Turin. R. Accadeinia delle Seienzo,—Atti, Vol. XVII, Nos. 3-5. 

Vienna. Kaiserlich-konigliche zoologisch-botanische Gesellschaft,—Ver- 
bandlungen, Vol. XXXI. 

Yokohama. Asiatic Society of Japan,—Transactions, Vol. X, Part 1. 


^OOKS AND JPaMPHLETS, 
presented by the Authors. 

Atkinson, E. T. Notes on the Zoology of the Himalayan Districts of 
the North-Western Provinces. Svo. 

Bastia.N, a. Stoinsculpturen aus Guatemala. 4lo. Berlin, 1882. Pam. 
Cassim, Shaik Hydeu. The Bombay Nation.al Mahomedau Association. 
Svo. Bombay, 1S82. Pam. 

Godwin-Attsten, Lieut.-Col. H. H. On a Fossil Speeu-'.s of Camptoce- 
ras, a Freshwater Mollusk from the Eocene of Sheerness-on-Sea. Svo. 
London, I8s2. 

Maclean, Charles Donald. Latin and Greek Vor^e translations. IGmo. 
London, 1880. 

^'Miscellaneous ^Presentations. 

The Indian Forester, Vol. VII, Nos. 3-4, January and April, 1882. Svo. 
Calcutta. 

Administr.ation Report of the Meteorological Reporter to the Government 
of Bengal for the year 1881-82. Fcp. Calcutta, 1882. 

Administration Report on the Jails of Bengal for the year 1881. Fcp. 
Calcutta, 1882. 

Report on the Calcutta Court of Small Causes for the year 1881. Fcp. 
Calcutta, 1882. 

Annual Report on the Insane Asylums in Bengal for the year 1881. Fcp. 
Calcutta, 1882. 

Arcbajological Survey of India. Reports. Vol. XIII. Svo. Calcutta, 1882. 

« Bengal Goa'ernmeiw:. 

Report on the Census of Berar, 1881. Fcp. Bombay, 1882. 

Bombay Government. 

Boulenqer, G. a. Catalogue of Batracbia Salientia s. Ecaudata in the 
collection of the British Museum. Second Fditioii 8vo. London, 1882. 

British Museum. 
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Loomis, Elias. Memoires do Met^orologie Dynamique expose des rdsul- 
tats de la discussion des Cartes du Temps des E'tats-Unis ainsi que d’autres 
documents. Traduits de 1’Anglais, par M. H. Brocard. 8vo. Paris, 1880. 

M. H. Beocaed. 

Saevadhikaet, Rajkumae. Tagore Law Lectures,—1880. The Principles 
of the Hindu Law of Inheritance. 8vo. Calcutta, 1882. 

Calcutta TJniteesitt. 


Report on the Lunatic Asylums in the Central Provinces for the year 1881. 
Fcp. Nagpur, 1882. 

Report on the working of the Registration Department in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces for the }car 1881. Pep. Nagjmr, 1882. 

Report on the Nagpur School of Medicine, Central Provinces, for the year 
1881-82. Fcp. Nagpur, 1882. 

Report on the Excise Revenue in the Central Provinces for the year 1881- 
82. Fcp. Nagpur, 1882. 

Annual Report of the Sanitary C’ommissioner of the Central Provinces for 
the year 18S1. Fcp. Nagpur, 18S2. 

Report with the Chief Commissioner’s Review on Education in the Central 
. Provinces for the year l!581-82. f’ep. Nagpur, 1882. 

CuiKF CoilMISSlONEE, ClO'l'EAL PeOTINCES. 

List of Sanskrit MSS. ])iirchased for (jovei’iuuent during the years 1877-78 
and 187y-80, and from Maj’ to November, 1881. Fop. Poona, 1881. 

CuR\TOR, (J!ovKB^^^^:^T Cem’eal Book Dicrox, Bomeat. 

Laiteie, Col. W. F. B. A she Pxee, the Superior Country ; or the great 
attractions of Burma to British Enterpii.se and Commerce. 12ino. 
London, 1882. 

Arcluoologieal Survey of India. Reports. Vols. XIII*XIV. 8vo. Cal¬ 
cutta, 1882. 

The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, Parts BW-BM, June and July, 1882. 4to. 
Bombay, 1882. 

Selections Irom tlie Records of ibc Government of India, Home Depart¬ 
ment. No. 185. 8vo. Calcutta, lSf>2. . 

Home DepIetment. 

Olbenbeeo, De. II. Vinaya Pilakam. A\)l. IV. 8vo. London, 1882. 

India OrEicE, 


Report oil the Meteorology of India in 1880. Calcutta, 1882. 

• Meteoeolooical Repoetee to tue’Goveenment of India. 

.Leitnee, De. G. W. Appendix to “ Chaugars” and Linguistic Frag¬ 
ments. Words and Phrases illustrating the dialects of the Same and 
Me, as also of Dancers, Mira,sis and Dorns. Fcp, Lahore, 1882. Pam. 

-- . Section I of Linguistic Fragments discovered in 1870, 1872 

and 1879 by G. W. Lcitiier, LL. D., relating to the dialect of the Ma- 
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gadds and other wandering Tribes, the argots of thioves, the secret 
trade dialects and systems of native cryptography in Kabul, Kashmir,- 
and the Pan jab, followed by an account of shawl weaving, &c. Fcp. 
Lahore, 1882. Pam. 

Pan JAB OoVEBNMENT. 

General Report on the operations of the Survey of India during 1880-81* 
Fcp. Calcutta, 1882. 

Revenue and Aqbtcultubal Depatitjstent. 
Mahkiiam, C. R. The Natural and Moral History of the Indies, by 
Father Joseph de Acosta. Vol. II. (Hakluyt Society.) 8vo. London, 
1880. 

———. The Voyages of William Raffin, 1G12-22. (Hakluyt Society.) 8vo. 
London, 1881. 

Altabez, Fatiler FjBANCtsco. Narrative of the Portuguese Embassy to 
Abyssinia during the years 1520-27. Transhvted from the Portuguese 
and edited with Notes and Introduction by Lord Stanley of Aldcrlcy. 
(Hakluyt Society.) 8vo. Loudon, 1881. 

Seobetaby oe State bob India. 

Triibner’s Catalogue of Dictionaries and Graininars. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 
London, 1882. 

Messes. Tbueuneb and Co. 

^Periodicals J^urchased. 

Berlin. Deutsche Litteraturzeitung,—^Nos.. 12-10, 1882. 

-. Journal fiir die rcine und angewandte Mathematik,—Vol. XCII, 

No. 3. 

Calcutta. Calcutta Review,—Vol. LXXV, No. 149, July, 1882. 

———. Indian Medical Gazette,— V^ol. XVII, Nos. 0-7, June and July, 
1882. 

Cassel. Botanisches Ccntralblatt,—Vol. IX, Nos. 1-13, and Index. 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh Review, No. 318, Aprd, 1882. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiiiues et Naturelles,—Vol. VII, Nos. 
5-6. 

Giessen. Jahresbericht iiber die Fortsebritte dcr Chemie,—Part 3, 1880. 
Gottingen. Gelebrte Anzeigen,—Nos. 19-28. 

■ . Nachrichteiij-^Nos. O-M. ^ 

Leipzig. Annalen Jer Physik und Chemie,—Vol. XVI, Nos. 5-7. 

' . - — . Beibliitter,—Vol. VI, Nos, 4-5. 

-. Hosjieros,—Vol. 1, Nos 22-23. 

-. Litterarisebes Centralblatt,—Nos. 13-18, 1882. 

London. Annals and Magazine of Natural History,—Vol. IX, Nos. 52-53. 
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London. Chemical News,—Vol. XLV, Nob. 1172-1179, and Vol. XLVI, 

. No. 1180. 

--. Entomologist,—Vol. XV, Nos. 227-223. 

. Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,—Vol. XVII, Nos. 215>210. 

—■ . . Journal of Botany,—Vol. XI, Nos. 232-283, April and May, 

1882. 

■ — . Journal of Science,—Vo4. IV, Nos. 100-101, April and May, 
1882. 

, London, Edinl)urgh and Luhlin Philosophical Magazine,—Vol. 
XI11, Nos. 81-82, April and May, 1882. 

--. Messenger of Mathematics,—Vol. XI, No.s. 11-12, March and 

Ajiril, 1882. 

-. Mind,—No. 20, April, 1882. 

--. Nineteenth Century,—Vul. Xl,Nua 02-03, April and May, 18^. 

--. Publishers’ Circular,—Vol. XLV, Nos. 1072-1075. 

--. Quarterly Journal uf Microscopical Science,—Vol. XXII, No. 86, 

April, 1882. 

-. Quarterly llevicw,—Vol. CLIII, No. 300, Ajiril, 1882. 

-, Society of Arts,—Journal, Vol. XXX, Nos. 1538-1510. 

--—. The Ibis,—Vol. VI, No. 22, Ajiril, 1882. 

New Haven. American Journal of Science,—V.ol. XXIII, No. 136, April, 
1882. 

Paris. Annales do Chiniie et de Physi(|ue,—Vol. XXVI, May and June, 
1882. 

■ -. Comptes lleudus,—Vol. XCIV, Nos. 18-19, 21-20; and Index to 

Vol. XClli. 

- . . Journal des Savants,—March, April and May, 1882. 

———. lievue Critique,—Vol. Xlll,Nos. 19-20 ; and Vol. XIV, No. 27. 

-. lievue des deux Mondes,— Vol. LI, Nos. 2-1; and Vol. Lll, 

No. 1. 

--. lievue do Linguisti<juc,—Vol. XV, Fas. 2. 

- -- ■ lievue Scientilique,—Vol. XXiX, Nos. 19-25 ; and Vul. XXX, 

Nos. 1-2. 

j^OOKS j^URCHASED. 

Baillon, II. The Natural History of Plants. Translated by Marcus M. 

^artog. Vohs. 1-Vll. 8vo. London, 1871-81. 

Campbell, Donald. A journey over laud to India ‘partly by a route 
never gone before by any European, in a series of letters to his sou, com¬ 
prehending his Shipwreck and Imprisonment with Hyder Ali, and his 
subsequent negociations and transactions in the East. 4to. London, 
1795. 
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COBBOLD, T. Spenoeb. Parasites ; a treatise on the Entozoa of Man and 
Animals, including some account of the Ectozoa. 8vo. London, 1879. 

Diez, FiiiEDaicH. Etrinologisches Worterbuch der llomanischen Spra- 
chen. Vierte Ausgabe mit einem Anhang von August Scholar, 8vo. 
Bonn, 1878. 

Evans, John. The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments 
of (jieat Britain. 8vo. London, 1872;* 

Fisueb, Kev, Osmond. Physics of the Earth’s Crust. 8vo. London, 

1881 . 

Feey, Pkof. Dk. IIeinuicii. Die Lepidoptcren der Schweiz. 8vo. Leip¬ 
zig, 1880. " 

Ganesa Purana. (Lithograpli.) Obi. Fol. Bombaj. 

Gould, John. The Birds of Asia, Part XXXI11. Fol. London, 1882. 

HInway, Jonas. An Historical Account of the British Trade over the 
Caspian Sea: with a Journal of Travels from London through Russia 
into Persia ; and back again through Russia, Germany and Holland. To 
which are added, the Revolutions of Persia during the present century, 
with the particular hi.story of the great usurper Nadir Kouli. 4 Vols. 
in two. 4to. London, 175;i. 

Hatton, Joseph. “ The New Ceylon.” Being a sketch of British North 
Borneo, or Sabah. Frouj[ official and other exclusive sources of informa¬ 
tion. 12mo. London, 1881. 

Huxley, Thomas H. Science and Culture ; and other Essays. 8vo. 
London, 1882. 

Lauiue, Col. W. F. B. Ashe Pyce, the Superior Country; or the great 
attractions of Burma to British enter 2 )ris§ and commerce. 12mo. Lou¬ 
don, 1882. 

Leoband, E'mile. Rccucil de Contes Populaires Grecs traduits sur les 
textes origlnaux. lOmo, Paris, 1881. 

Linga Purana, with Ganesa’s Comineiiiary. (Lithograph.) Obi. Fol. 
Bombay. 

Ludwig, Alfbed. Der Rigveda oder die heiligen Hyinnen der Brahtnana. 
Zuiu ei‘Stcu Mule vollstandig ins deut.scho iibcrsetzt mit Conmientar 
und Einieitung, Vols. 1-1V. 4to. I’rag, 1870-81. 

Nobdenskiold, a, E. The voyage of the Vega round Asia and Europe 
with a historical review of previous journeys along the north coast of 
the Old World. Translated by Alexander Leslie, Vols. I-Il 8vo. Lon¬ 
don, 1881. • 

Oldenbebo, HeemXnn. Buddha. Sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine Gem-.* 
einde. 8vo. Berlin, 1881. 

——. The Vinaya Pitakam. Vol. IV. Suttavibbahga, Second Part. 
8vo. London, 1882. 
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PAOETfSTECiTEii, H. Alexanbeii. Allgemeiiie Zoologie odor Grundgesetze 
des thierischcn Baun und Lcbens. Vols. 1-IV. 8vo. Berlin, 1875-81. 

PlCKEBlNG, CilARTiEB. The liaces of Man; and their Geographical Dis¬ 
tribution. New Edition. To winch is prefixed, an Analytical Synojjsis 
of the Natural History of Man, by John Charles Hall, M. D. 12mo. 
London, 18C3. • 

lleport of the Fifty-first meeting of the British Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science ; held at York in August and September, 1881. 8vo. 
London, 1882. 

SciiunMAN, J. Gould. Kantian Ethics and the Ethics of Evolution. A 
critical stud 3 ^ 8vo.‘Loudon, 1882. 

Thomson, Sin Wvville. Jt<‘j)ort of the Scientific llesnlts of the Voyage 
of H. M*. S. “ Challenger.”—Zoology. Vol. 1II.‘ 4to. London, 1881. 

L'HLE, Heinuich. I)ie Vetala]janeaviiu;atikA. in den llecensionem des 
^ivadasa und cines ungonannten uiit kritischen Cummentar. 8vo. Leip¬ 
zig, 1881. 

Whinfieli), E. H. T1 lo Quatrains of Omar Kha^'vain translated into 
English verse, 8\o. Loudon, 1SS2. 




PROCEEDINGS 


OP THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 

j^OR JTovember, 1882. 




Tlie Monthly General Mooting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 1st November, 1882, at 0 15 p. m. 

The lIoN’nrj-; II. J. JtKvxoi.ns, l*resid(mt, in tlie Chair. 

The niimites of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced— 

1. From the Couunittoe,—Vcrhandlungon des Funften Tntern.ation- 
alon Orientalisten Congresses gehalten zu Berlin im September 1881. Zweito 
Tlieil, erste und zweito Halften. 

2, From the India Office,—S.acred Books of the East, by F. Max 
Muller, Vols VIII, XII, XIII and XVI. 

n. From the Home Department,—(1) Fahlavi. Gujarati, and English 
Dictionary, Vol. Ill, by J. I). M. J. Asana; (2) An English Persian 
Dictionary, compiled from original sources, by Arthur N. Wollaston; 
(3) The Le]ndoptera of Ceylon, by F. Mooie, Parts I—II, 

4 From the Authors, Translators, &e.,—(1) Translation of Valiniki’s 
Ilamayana in Hindi, by Gopal Sarnia ; (2) Tarjuma-i-Alif Laila Ba-Zuban- 
i-TJrcUi. Homanized, by T. W. H. Tolbort; (3) On the Genjcalogy of 
Modern Numerals, by Sir Edward Clive Bay ley; (1) On some Mammals 
from the North West Frontier of Kashmir ; On the Mammals of Gilgit; 
Description of a New Species of Arvicola from Gilgit ; A Contribution to 
tb^ Ornithology of Gilgit (in two parts); On s<jtne Mammals from Kan- 
dalfar, by Dr. J. Scully ; (5) A Manual of the Land llevenue Systems and 
Land Tenures of British India, by B. H. Badon-Powell; (G) Victoria’s 
Flag of Victory, a Poem in Hindi, by Harisli Cliandra ; (7) Oriental 
Studies, by Hugh Nevill, Part II; (8) The Cloud Messenger of Kalidas, 
rendered into Hindi Verse, with Notes, by Kaja Laksbinan Singh, 
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[Nov., 

5. From the British Museum,—(1) Catalogue of Oriental Coins in 
the British Museum, Vol. VII ; (2) List of Hymenoptera in the British 
Museum, Vol. I, by W. F. Kirby. 

0. From tlte Government of Bengal,—Archaeological Survey of India. 
Beports, Vol. XIV. 

7. From the Australian Museum,—Report of the Trustees for 1881. 

8. From the Panjab Government,—Biluchi-Namah, a text book of 
the Biluchi Language, by Hittu Ram. 

9. From the Panjab University College,—An Elementary Course of 
Civil Engineering in Hindi, Part I: General Construction, by Navina 
Chandra Rai. 

10. From K. B. Akad. der Wissenschaften, Muneheu,—Gediicht- 
nissrede auf Otto Hesse, by Gustav Bauer. 

11. From the Committee,—Norwegian North-Atlantic Expedition, 
1876-78, IV, 1, Historical Account, and 2, The Apparatus, and how u.sed, 
by C. Wille ; V, 1, Astronomical Observations, by 11. Mohn ; 2, Mag- 
netical Observations, by C. Wille j 3, Geography and Natural History, 
by U. Mohn. 

12. From the Ceylon Branch, Royal Asiatic Society,—Panini’s Eight 
Books of Grammatical Sutras; edited with an English translation and 
commentary, Vol. I, Part 1, by Willi.am Goonetillcke. 

13. From the St. Xavier’s College Observjitory,—Observations, Janu¬ 
ary—June, 1882. 

14. From the Madras Government,—The Macken/.lo Collection; 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental M.SS. and other articles illustra¬ 
tive of the Literature, History, Statistic.'* and Antiquities of the South of 
India; collected by the late Lieut.-Col. Colin Mackenzie, Surveyor Ge¬ 
neral of India, 

15. From the Indian Museum,—Annual Report, List of Accessions, 
and selected Extracts of Minutes, 1881-18S2, Vol. Xlll (6 copies). 

16. The following set of 55 .specimen coins struck from the old dies 
in the Calcutta Mint, ]u-csented to the Society by the Governor-General in 
Council tjirough Colonel J. F. Tennant, Master of the Mint;— 
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Coim struck fwm old dies in the Mint. 


List of Specimen Goins struck from the old dies in the Calcutta Mint for 

the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Description of Coins. 


Tale. 


Weioet. 


Tolas. Do. 


Gold. Old Std. Moliur Coblique milled) 

„ New Std. Moliur (.straight milled) ... 
„ (1S85) William IV I)onl)le Moliur... 

„ Ditto Do. Single ,, 

„ (lS75) Victoria Queen Single „ 

„ J)itto Do. 2/8rd „ 

„ Djtto Do. l/d'rd „ 

Silver. William IV lluj)ce 


Victoria (2uecii (IS l-O) liupee 
Ditto „ a » 

Ditto 1 ?) ••• 

Ditto (1811) i „ 

Ditto (IblD) „ 

Ditto „ -3 „ 

liitto "i" i> ••• 

Ditto ^ 1 ? '•* ■fc. 

Victoria Empress (ISSl) Eupco 

Ditto 7J 2 t9 ... 

jMttO f. 4 55 ... ... 

Ditto 4 .9 ... ... 

Madras Old Rupee (straiglit milled) 

Jjlt'tO NeW jy jy ... ... 

Ill t'tO 3 9))} }) ... 

Ditto ( 9) f )' ••• ... 

FurrueUabad Rupee (smooth rim) ... 

Ditto “o' )) ••• ... ... 

Ditto 4 9 ) ... ... ... 

Ditto Re. Old Std. (obli(pio milled) 

Sicca Rupee N(>w Std. (.straight milled) 

Reg. XIV of 1818 
Ditto I ditto 

Ditto I ditto 

Sicca Rupee New Std. (.smooth rimmed) 

Reg. Vll of 1888 ... * ... 

Ditto -3 ditto 

Ditto i ditto 

Furruckabad Re. New Std (straight milled) .. 
Bombay Rupee (straight milled) 


• I O 

... j‘25 

... 1*12 

J** 

... I'o 
... r2o 
... :•l2 

1 ' ... 


'•12 

I 

... .’98 

1 ! ... 

t » t ) 


1; ... 


... -25 

9G 


lit)0 

... . 1.3 

2G 

1 OG 
... i'53 

... j•2() 

1! ... 

1 : ... 
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Description op Coins. 

Tale. 

Weight. • 

Tolas. 

Do. 

Silver. 

Benares liupee (oblique milled) 

1 

• •• 

•97 


Ditto ^ „ ditto 

1 


•48 


Ditto „ ditto 

1 


•24 

Copper. Bronzed Bombay i anna .. 

1 

1 

•08 

9} 

4 *•» ..a .a* 

1 


•54 

99 

Ditto pie 

1 


•J8 

99 

Pultah 1 anna 

1 

1 

•24 

99 

Ditto -1 „ 

1 


•0 

99 

Ditto 1 pice . ... 

1 


•3 

99 

Sicca pice (without rim) 

1 


•54 

99 

Ditto (with rim) ... 

1 

• •• 

•54 

99 

Ditto -i anna 

1 

1 

08 

>j 

Ditto pie 

1 


•18 

99 

Victoria Empress 1 anna 

1 

1 

•1 . 

99 

Ditto single pice 

1 


•50 

99 

Ditto 1 pice 

1 


•28 

99 

Ditto pie ... 

1 

• • • 

•18 


Tlie President announced tbiit the descriptive Catalnf^uc oC the invalu¬ 
able collection of Nepalese Sanskrit Buddhist IManu.scripts presented to tho 
Society by Mr. 13. II. Hodg.son, which J)r. najendrahihi Mitra had been 
engaged in preparing for sevej’al years, was now published, and a copy was 
laid upon the table. 

Tho Secretary reported that the following gentleman had been 
elected an Ordinary Member by the Council during the recess, in accord¬ 
ance with liule 7 : 

Dr. A. Barclay. 

The election was confirmed by the Meeting. 

« 

The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at tho next Meeting : 

W. It. II. Mcrk, Esq., C. S., Undcr-Sccretary to Govt., Fanjab, pro¬ 
posed by D. Ibbotson, Esq., seconded by J. Wilson, Esq. 

Walter Lawrence, Es(p, C. S., Ajmere, proposed by D. Ibbetson, Esq., 
seconded by J. Wilson, Erq. ^ 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 
from the Society: 

Wm. Crooke, Esq. 

Kev. A. N. W. Spens. 
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The Peebident reported that Dr. J. Scullj had been elected a Mem¬ 
ber of the Natural History Committee; and that Mr. J. Wood-Mason, 
the Natural History Secretary, had left India. 

A vote of thanks was unanimonsly passed to Mr. Wood-Mason for 
his valuable services as Natural Historj’- Secretary for the past 8 years, 
and for the care and attention he had devoted to the editing of the 
Society’s Journal, Part II. 

The SECEETiiET reported that the following com had been acquired 
under the Treasure Trove Act ; 

A Silver Coin found in a village of the Manpur Pergunnah. 

The following papers were read : 

1. On the Pagoda or Varaha Coins of Southern India.—Bg De. G. Bidie, 
Qovcrnmerit Central Museum, Madras. 

(Abstract) 

The unit of the monetary system of Southern India in old time.s was 
the Qo\d. pagoda, subdivided into fanams and cash. Latterly from political 
causes, which are discussed in tliis p.a])^’, the varieties of these coins 
became very numerous, so that their discriminatlojj at the pre.sent day 
is a matter of some dilliculty. Taken as a whole, the jjagodas afford 
most valuable and interesting information regarding the early political 
history of India south of the Kistua. Their value in this rt;spect was 
long overlooked, and no systematic attempt was made until recently to 
form a permanent public collection of the series. Owing to tliis neglect, 
many of the older forms are quite unknown to numismatists, and there 
is little prospect of making good the defect. As rogaiaL those that have 
been preserved, very little information of a reliable kind has been recorded 
and the few facts that remain refer mostly to the more modern forms 
and are scattered in local histories, travels, &c., which sometimes contain 
incidental allusions to the currency of the day. 

To numismatists who have been accustomed to study old European 
coins or those of the Muhammadan sovereigns of India, the Madras pagodas 
appear particularly pv./.zling and uninteresting, as they do not always bear 
the name of the sovereign who st ruck them, and never give any informa¬ 
tion as to the place or date of mintage. The derivation of the name 
pagoda is discussed, and that given by Bartolomeo, who lived in Southern 
In^ ia from 1770 to 1789, adopted. The form's of the pagoda of which 
there are .speeimeus in the Madras Museum are divided*into the following 
groups, arranged according to dynasties and in chronological order : (1) Bud¬ 
dhist Coins, (2) Chalukya Coins, (3) Nonambavadi Coins, (4) Coins of the 
Gajapati Dynasty, or Elephant Lords, (5) the Lingayat Pagoda, (G) Yija- 
yauagar or Bijanagar Pagodas, (7) the Gandikota Pagoda, (8) the Chital- 
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droog Pagoda, (9) the Travancore Pagoda, (10) East India Company’s 
Pagodas, (11) Adoni Pagodas, and (12) Mysore Pagodas. 

'J’lie circumstances under which tlio coins of each group were probably 
struck are discussed, and detailed descriptions with figures given of the 
specimens in tlie Madras Museum. 

This paj)er will be published with plates in tbe Journal, Part I, 1882. 

2. Notes on the Butfer/ties of India. — By Majou G. F. L. 

Mahshall, It, E. 

Since the jmbllcation of the first Part of Vol. I, of “ The Butterflies 
of India, Burniab and CVylon,”.* a .small collection and some not(‘,«. have 
been sent by Captain C. H. E. Adamson from Akyab, which furnish some 
additional information a.s to the dl.-^tribution of some of the Danahw. 

No, 5. Ilcstid citdeUi. A single male specimen of a Hcstia was taken 
on the sea coast at Akyab, which, Cajdain Ad.im.soii writes, corresponded 
mark for mark with the iiguro given of this species (I'l, IV, fig, 2 J ). 
1 have not .seen the specimen, but I feel convinced ihat it mii.st really 
have belonged to the form named nytiinarbcluuKi which has recently heon 
taken in the Mergui archipelago In either ease the oeeurreneo of a Ilestia 
of this type so far north is worthy of note. 

No, 20. Biimiis fi/fia. Oaj)t:nn Adam.son remarks that tlii.s, in 
Tenasserim a.s in India, i.s a hill insect, (‘ompai atively iare, and that in the 
plains it is replaced by JJ melancus which is far commoner. 

No 21. Bannis yanliuna. Captain Adamson sends several specimens 
taken at one locality on the seashore at Akyah wlun'e tliey were in com¬ 
pany with 1). (jcnuliii, I), lu-gcsippus, I), chrijslppns and J). sepieutnonis 
which were all ahuudaut at that one sj)ot. Ho writes, “ Had 1 not been 
specially looking for them I should have passed them over as J). siplen- 
ti'ionis, but now 1 can tell the difference at once on the wing : 1). yautama 
sliows nmeh Ic.ss blue when on the wing and is more like 1). aylaea in 
appearance, except for its larger size.” 

No, 81. JJaiiais heyemppus. Cajdain Adamson lias taken a cui-ious 
variety of’ ibis species with an ailditional white .spot below the suhapical 
scries in the fulvous space between tbe first median nervulo and .submedian 
iK'i-vnre: only three specimens of this variety were taken and all at the 
same spot. 

No. 10. Eupleea nihryariia, A specimen from Moulmtin of tyjd^al 

murgarita has the f®revviug with only two minute white marginal spots 

* 

* Tlio Eutterflios of India, Burmah and Ceylon; a doscx’iptivo hand-book of all 
the known specios, by Major G. F, L. Marshall, it. 111., and Jiionel do Mieevdle. Pub¬ 
lished at Calcutta by the C'alcuttu Central Press Co., B, Council Ilousc Stroot. 
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at the hinder angle, and the blue shot extends very nearly to the margin ; 
the shape of the forewing in this specimen and the dark tone of the 
margin strengthen the possibility of this specie.? being separable from 
E. adamsoni. 

No. 44. Eupl(ea hliigii. A male specimen of typical coloration was 
taken at Akyab: this is the most southern locality yet recorded for this 
species. 

No. 48. dSuploca vmtlgiaia. A very large female of this species taken 
at iMoulmein has on the hindwing at the anal angle three di£Cu.scd and 
coalescent wliitish spots. It corre.sponds with the description of E. leu- 
cogongs, and its large size throws doubt on the distinctness of the latter 
species. 

No. GO. Eupicen Iremeri. A female specimen is sent from Akyab 
where it was taken in July by Captain Adamson; this is considerably 
north of any locality yet recorded for this in.sect. 

No. Gl. Euphra core. A typical male specimen from Akyab was 
among the collection ; it .shows no approacli to the IJiirman form E, suh- 
dita, which latter was taken at tlie same place by Mr. Wood-Mason. The 
fact of tlio two forms being distinct at the same boundary establishes 
E. suhdila as a good s])eoies. 

N^o. G8. Eiiphvn fjoihirlii. A very remarkable female .specimen was 
taken at Akyab in July, in which there is no trace whatever of the violet 
apical ])atch ; the outer margin too is more emarginato than is nsu.al, Akyab 
is the most northern detined locality at wliich this species has been taken. 

3. Coins, supplcmentarif io “ Tl(c Chronicles of the PatJidn Sultans of 
EelU," E’o. ILL — lig C. J. ItODOEas. 

(Ab.siraet.) 

Mr. Tioclgcrs describes in this paper some coins received from Affghan- 
istan and India wliieh have not yet been edited. Tlie coins are described 
in detail witli tigurcs and the inscriptions thcre()n transcril)ed. Mr. 
Rodgers then discusses the peculiarities of «;ach, drawing attention to any 
points of history that have a fresh light thrown upon tlieni by il*o in.serip- 
tions on the coins. The most important of these coins is one of Yatta- 
mada Kanalraka which bears the name of the mint, “ Gazni.” Up to the 
present all that was known of this ruler was that he was a ruler of Sind, 
and that his fatlier had ruled in Gazni and.Karman. Thi.s coin gives 
evidence of his having ruled in bis father’s dominions. Another coin of 
importance is a small dainri of Taimur struck at Delhi.' It is believed to 
bo unique and is the only one of Taimur’s Indian coins that Mr. Rodgers 
has seen. 

This paper will be published with plates in the Journal, Part 1, 1882. 
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4i.* Second notice of Relics from Ancient Persia, in gold, s-tlver, and 
copper.—By MAJOB-GENEEA](^CuNNrpraHAM:, O. S. I. 

(Abstract.) 

This paper describes several new objects discovered since the first 
notice was written.* These relics were found on the banks of the 
Oxus, near a place called Kawat or Kuad, two marches from ICunduz 
and about midway between Khulm and Kaliadan. This is one of the most 
frequented ferries on the Oxus, and has always been the chief thoroughfare 
on the road to Samarkand. It is said that the owner of the land has 
now stopped all search by other people and intends to exploi-e on his own 
account. The coins wliich General Cunningham has seen consist of 14 gold 
and 7G silver pieces, and he concludes from them tli.at the deposit must 
have been made before the time of Mithridates I. The following ornaments 
and other articles of gold which have been discovered are described iu this 
paper:—a gold circle of large size, with two winged and horned gryphons 
at the ends ; a small figure of solid gold representing a “ magus” in full 
costume with the harsotn, or holy wand, in his right hand ; a gold seal- 
with five dee])ly cut symbols somewhat like lacroglyphic cliaracters ; a thin 
gold ring of inferior workmanship, representing a lion coucliant ; a circular 
boss, convex on the U 2 >per surface, with a hunting scene depicted on it, pro¬ 
bably the central boss of a .shield ; a plain gold bracelet of one coil ending 
in two antelope heads ; a ribbed bracelet of two coils ending in two lions’ 
heads ; a spirally twi.sted bracelet of three coils ending in two antelope 
heads ; and two lions’ heads, each of which probably formed one end of 
a bracelet. 

This paper will also be j)ublished with jilates in the Journal, Part I, 
1882. 


• Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. L, Part I, 1881. 
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I^IBRARY. 

The followinpf additions have been made to the Library since the 
Meeting tieJd in August last. 


yf^ANSACTlONS, ^PROCEEDINGS AND JOURNALS, 

2>rrS(nt<‘(l hy thr respective Societies and JEditors. 

Baltimore. Johns Ilopkiii.s Uaiveihily,—American Chemical Journal, 
Vol IV, No. July, 1S82. 

-. . American Journal of IMatheinaiics,—Vol, IV, No. 4. 

-. . Cirenl.irs,—No. 17, AugUNt, 1S82. 

-. . tSLudic.s from the Biological Laboratory,—Yol. II, 

No. 3. 

Batavia. Natmirknndig 'I'ijdschrift voor Ncderlandsch-Indie,—V'ol. KLI. 

Bombay. Tim Indian AiiLujoary,— Vol. XI, Bts. 135-137, August to 
October, 1SS2. 

Bordcaii-V. Societe dc Ocograpliie Comiucn-ialc, — Bulletin, Nos. 13-10. 

Boston. American Orient.il .Society,— Brocci'ding-!, M.iy 21th, 1SS2. 

Brus.sels. Mnseo Boyal d’Uistoii-e Natnrelle de Bclgi(]ue,—Ann.iles, Vol.s, 
1-Vl, with Blatcs for Vols. J, II, and IV-VI. 

Calcutta, ecological Survi'v of Indi.i,— Itccords, Vol. XV, Part 3, 1SS2. 

-. Original Meteorological Observations,—October to November, 

l^Sl. 

Cherbourg. Soeictc Nationale des Sciences Naturcllcs et Matbemati(|aes, 
--Memoires, Vol. XXill. 

Colombo. Cc\lon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,—Journal, Vol, 
VII, Part 2, No 21, ISSl. 

Dublin, lioyal Irihb Academy,—Proceedings (Polite Literatul•e^^nd An- 
titj^uities), Ser. II, Vol. II, No. 3, December, ISSl ; and (Science), Ser. 
II, Vol. Ill, Nos. 7-S, December, ISSl, and ilay. ISS2 

—' — -. —-. d’ransactions (.Seience), Vol. XXVI LI, October to No¬ 

vember, 1881, and A])ril to June, 1882. 

Geneva. Sociotd de la Physit^ue et dTIistoire Naturolle,—Memoires, 
Vol. XXVI I, Part 2. 

Ilalle. Kais. Loopoldiniscb-Cavoliniscbe Deutsche Akadomie der Natur- 
forscher,—Nova Acta, Vols. XLll-XLlll. 

Helsingfors. Seientilic Society of Finland,— Bidr.ag, Vols. XXXV-XXX VL 

--, Ofversigt'af Forhaudlingar, Vol, XXllI, 1880-81. 
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Lahore. Anjuman-i-Panjab,—Journal (English Section), Vol. II, Nob. 

31-41, 43, and Extra No., 11th October, 1882. 

Lioge. Societe Odologique de Belgique,—Annales, Vol. VIII. 

---Proces Verbal, IGth July, 1882. 

London. Anthropological Institute,—Journal, Vol. XI, No. 4; Vol. XII, 
No. 1, May and August, 1882. 

--'. Oeological Society,—Quarterly .Tournal, Vol. XXXVIII, Nos. 

150-151, Parts 2-3, May and Auginst, 1882. 

- — . Institution of Civil Engineers,—Minutes of Proceedings, Vol, 
LXVIII. 

-. In.stitution of Mechanical Engineers,—Proceedings, No. 2, 

April, 1882. 

•-. Nature, Vol. XXV^I, Nos. 050, 0G.3-G75. 

-llo}'al Asiatic Society,—Journal, Vol. XIV, Parts 2-3. 

-. Royal Astronomical Society,—Monthly Notices, Vol. XLII, 

Nos G-8, Ai)ril to June, 18S2. 

-. Royal Geographical Society,—Procccding.s, Vol. IV, Nos. G-H, 

June to August, ls82 

-. Royal Microscopical Society,—Journal, Vol. II (2nd Ser.), 

I’arts 3-4. 


Royal Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XXXIII. No 219; and Vol. 


XXXIV, No. 220. 

-. Society of Telegra]>h Engineei'S,—Journal, V'ol. XI, No. 42 ; 

and Index to the fii’st ten V'ols. 

-. Statijitical Society,—Journ.al, Vol. XEV, Part 2, June, 1882. 

-. The Academy, Nos. 532-511. 

-. The Athcmeum, Nos. 2855-28G7. 

-. Zoological Society,—Procceding.s, J^art I, 1SS2 ; and Index for 


the Vols. from 1871-lSSi). 

Madras. Journal of Literature and Science for 1881, 

Melbourne. Royal Society of Victoria,—Transactions and Proceedings, 
Vol. XVlll. 

Moscovv, Societe Impdriale des Naturali.stes,—Bulletin, No. .3, 1881. 
Munich. Repertorium fiir E.xperiinental-Pliysik,—Vol. XVJII, Nos. 7-9. 

- — —. K. b. Aluideinie der Wisseiiseliaften, Sitzungsbcrichte, philo- 

sophisch-iJiilologusche und historische Classe,—Vol. JI, Parts 2-5, 1881. 

-. -. 1 -. Matlieuiati.sch-physikalische Classe, 

Part 4, 1881, I'arts 1-2, 1882. K 

Abhandlungen, philosophisch-philologisehe Classe, 


Vol. XVI, Part 2. 


—— '• -•-. llistorischo Classe, Vol. XVI, Part 1. 

New Haven. Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences,—Transactions, 
Vol. IV, Part 2; Vol. V, Part 2. 
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Paris. Journal Asiatique, Vol. XIX, No. 3, April to Juno, 1882. 

- - . La Society d’Aiithropologio,—Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 2, March to 

April, 1882. 

.. . Socictc (le Geographic,—Bulletin, Vol. Ill, Part 1, 1882. 

-. - -- . Compte llendu dos Seances, Nos. 11-IG, 18S2. 

■ " SocitHe Zoologiquc de France,—Bulleti’\ Nos. 2-4, 1882. 

Philadelphia. American Philosophical Society,—Proceedings, Vol. XIX, 
No. 109, June to December, 1881. 

Rome R. Accadomia dei Liiicei,—Atti, Vol. VI, Part 13. 

-. Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italian!,■—Memorie, Vol. XI, Nos. 5-7, 

May to July, 1882. 

Roorkee. Professional Papers on Indian Engineering,—Vol. XI, No. 43, 
June, 1882. 

Sebaffhausen. Society Entoraologi(pio Suisse,—Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 6, 
May, 1882. 

Simla. United Service Institution of India,—Journal, Voli XI, No. 52, 
1882. 

Stuttgart. V{?rein fiir Vaterliindisclie Naturkunde,—-Tahreshefte, 1882. 

Turin. R. Accadeniia di'lle ScuMize,—Atti, Vol. XVII, Nos. G-7. 

-. Os.-icrvatorio della Itegia L’niver.-,ita,— Ibdlettiiio, 18Sl. 

Vienna. Autbropologisclic Gcsellscliaft,— Mitthoilungou, Vol. XI, Nos. 
3-4. 


-Kaiscrlichc Akademie der Wi.ssensciiaften,—Archiv fur dstcr- 

reichische Gescliicliie, Vol. LXII, l*art 2 ; Vol. LX III, Parts 1-2. 

——. ■■ ■' . Silzungsherichte,—I\Iath(!mati,si‘h-iuitiir\vi.s.senfichaft- 


liche Classe, Part I, Vol. LX.XXlll, No. ,5; Vol i^XXXlV, Nos. 1-5: 
p.art II, Vol. LXXXlll, No. 5; Vol. LXXXIV, Nos. 1-5; Vol. 
LXXXV, Nos. 1-2 : Pait 111, Vol. LXXXIII, Nos. 3-5 ; Vol. LXXXIV, 
Nos 1-5. 

• . Pliilosophisch-historisclie Classe,—Vol. 


XCVIIl, No. 3 ; Vol. XCIX, No,s. 1-2. 

-.-. Denkscdu'iften,—Mathematisch-naturwissenschaft- 


liche Classe, Vols. XLIII and XLIV. 

- -, -. Plulosoplusch-hi^tori.sche Classe,—Vol. 


XXXII. 


--. K. K. Geologische Ileiehsanstalt,—Abliandlungen, Vol. XII, 

Part 3. , 

-—2-.-. Jahrbucb, Vid. XXXII, No. 1, January to March, 

* 1882. 

--. -, Verhandlungen, Nos. 1-7, 1882. 

Washington. .War Department, Army Signal Service,—Professional 
Papers, Nos. 1-G. 
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VII. und VIII. .lahresbericht der Gewerbeschule zu Bistritzin Siebenbur- 
gen. 8vo. Bistritz, 1882. 

Dieectoe, Gewerbeschitle. 

Asana., J. D. M. J. Pahlavi, Gujarati, and EngUsn Dictionary. Vol. III. 
8vo. Bombay, 1882. 

WoLLASTOir, Arthur N. An English-Persian Dictionary. Compiled from 
original sources. Bvo. London, 1882. 

Carter, H. Vandyre. Spirillum Fever (Synonyms, Famine or Eelapsing 
Fever), as seen in Western India. 8vo. London, 1882. 

Moore, F. The Lepidoptora of Ceylon, Parts I and II. 4to. London, 
1880-81. 

Fallon, S. W. A New Englisb-Hindustani Dictionary, Parts IX-X. 

The Indian Antiquary. Vol XI, Parts 135-137, Augu.st to October, 18S2. 

lloMu Department. 

Ecview of the Forest Administration in the several provinces under the 
Government of India, for the year 1880-81. Fcp. Simla, 1882. 

Home Department, Forest Br\nch. 

MuELTiER, F. Max. Sacred Books of the East, Vols. VIII, XII, XllI and 
XVT. 8vo. Oxford, 1881-82. 

^ India Office, London. 

Bauer, Gustav. Gccliichtnissrede auf Otto Hesse. 4to. Sliinchen, 1882 . 

K. B. AkaVKMIK der WlS.SENSCnAETEN, MOENCUEN. 

Hodgson, B. II. Ashu Ghosha on Caste, in reply to a Sivite. Translated 
from the Sanskrit. Svo. Calcutt.a, 1882. 

Key. K. S. Macdonald. 

Report on Public Instruction in the Madras Presidency for 1880-81. Svo. 
Madras, 1882. 

Wilson, H. H. The Mackenzie Collection. A Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Oriental MSS. and other articles illustrative of the Literature, His¬ 
tory, Statistics and Antiquities of the South of India ; collected by the 
late Lieut,-Col. Colin Mackenzie, Surveyor General of India. To which is 
prefixed* a brief outline of the life of Col. Mackenzie and of the step.s taken 
to catalogue and utilize his collection. 2nd edition. Svo. Madras, 1882. 

Madras Government. 

International Meteorological Observations, 25th July, 1880, to 30th April, 
1881. 4to. Washington. 

Monthly Weather Review, October 1881 to June 1882, 4to. Wasbingtoi^. 

Meteorological Reporter to the Govt, op India. • 

Ram, Hittu. Biluchi-Namah: a text book of the Biluchi Language. 
Fcp. Lahore, 1881. 


Panjar Government. 
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Ka.1, Naviha Cn. An Elementarj Course of Civil Engineering in Hindi. 
Part I, General Construction. 8vo. Lahore, 1882. 

Panjab Universitt CoIiLEOE. 

Catalogue special des oB^ets compcsant I’exposition g^ograpliique jointe 
h la XIle. exj)osition generate de la Soci^t^ Philouiathique de Bor¬ 
deaux. 8vo. Bordeaux, 1882. 

SocieW de Ge'oorapiiie CoMATKncrALE DE Bordeaux. 
St Xavier’s College Observatory. Observations, .January to June, 1882. 

St. Xatier’s Colleoe Ohskrvatort. 
Administration lloport of the Government Central Museum, for the year 
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IV.—RISE AND riiOGllESS OF BDDDllISU IN TIBET.’ 

CllAPTKIi T. 

Tlall io that .all yielding I’l'ince of ]>owf*r, tlie holy religion of 

Biuldlui tliat eaiin' from tlte pn'eious country of Ah\Navai‘ta ! Bv the kind¬ 
ness and generous acts of p^ous i)rinces, learned Pandits and Loelnavas,® 
it w.'is brought to tliis snow-girt country of 'I'ihet. Let it.s hrighi no.sa 
CMilighten all hearts and the eojuous shower of its blessings and usefulness 
ever e.\eite wonder ! Be it adored, being jtlaeed on the top of the banner of 
faith ! 

The Buddhism of Tibet is divided into two main periods : 

1. 5ia-dar or Earlier Buddhism. 

2. Chh} i-dar or Later Buddhism. . * 

1. Earlieu BifDDTiTSAr. 

Dm ing the reigns of twenty six generations of kings, counted from Nah- 
fchi-tsanpo the first of the Tibetan kings to Nanui-.sroh-t.san, Buddhism 
wa».nnknovvn in 'Fibet. During the reign of Ltta-tlio-tbori-fian-sbal, who 
w^s well known as an incarnat ion ofSanianta Bbadra, there fell on the top of 

' A litoral translation of tho 1st imri of the 2ud book of Dub-tbah solkjd 
Mel6h. See Vol. L, p. 187, note 1. 

2 Tibetan Bcbolars who wore versed in tho Sanskrit language were oaUod 
Loohhava or Lochava. 

A 
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the hing’s palace, from heaven, several volumes callid Pan-Koft- 
Clihjag-gja.® The meanings of tlicir contents being unknown, they were 
iiclored under the name of “ Nan-po-sah-vva.” This was the nucleus 
of Jluddhism in Tibet. Tin* king leai iied in a vision that their contents • 
should bo known in the lifth goneration. Accordingly, during the reign 
of Sroh-tsan-gampo'* the reputed incarnation of Cheiircssig,® the minister 
Thon-ini-Sambhota visited India to study the vari<ms sciences and Bud¬ 
dhism. He became well versed in the classieal sciences of the Indians. After 
his return to Tibet, he fjanied tlie Wueliaii,® or “characters provided-witli 
heads,” of the Tibetaii.s after tlie model of the Nrigari, and the Wuine^ 
characters after the tVurla*^ letters, and thereby founded the al[)hal)etic system 
of the Tibetans. Sron-tsan-giimpo brouglit the image of Aksbobbya^ from 
Nepal and that of S'likya Muni from t’bina, which were the lir,st Buddhist 
images in Tibet. In order to accminnodate these upliolders of Tibet, be 
erected the great 'I’emido called Uasii-thul-nan-kiisug-lakbah.^'’ He engaged 
Thon-mi Sainbliota and hia colleagues to translate Sanskrit Buddhist 
works into 'I'ibetan, writing tlieni in the newly formed iilj»liabet. Saiigyer- 
pbalpQ-clibe^^ and oilier boobs were the lir.st translations which formed 
the germ of Tibetan Buddhism. 

During tlie reign of Thi-sroh-de-tsan^** wlio was celebrated as an 
emanation of Manju-Gliosba,^-^ the grea,t sage Santa Kak.'^hita and Pandit 
Padma Sambliava and several other Indian IJuddhists and philosophers were 
invited to Tibet.Among the lirst seven monks, Yairochana^® was the cliiyf. 
Originating from them, the ancient Tibetan Clergy of the “orange raiment” 
began to multiply. Then, there sprung up a host of Lochavas—those versed in 
two or more languages—among whom were Lui-wahpo,^® Sagor Vairocliana,^^ 

® rfPau-skon-pbyag Srgya. 

* Sron-itsau-.vGami) 0 . 

* That is, the Bodliisattva Avalokit(<vara. 

® Also called (lo-ehitti (f^Vii-cliaii) or characters provided with mdtras or heads. 

7 Written rfVu-uiCr.Z and pronounced as Wunic, a kind of letters which havo no 
mdtras or heads. 

** VV^i^rtu is probably tho language of the people of Kafiristan and Bacttia. 

* One of tho I’anchajati Buddhas. 

lifisa-Aphrul-snan-giY/tsug-lag-khan. From that d.ato his capital was founded 
by tho name Lhasa or tlie “land of God.” Sanskrit Kuldgara is tho same as Tibetan 
Tsng-la-kliaii. See Vol. L, p. 221, note 33. 

** SiinH-/-gya.»-j)lialpo-<hho. 

*' Khri-sroh-Ale-itsan. 

The God of Learning and Wisdom. 

Under them tho first Tibetan Clergy was formed. 

Also written Vairotsana. 
iKhoii-Mu In'-r/Van-po. 
ba-gor-Vaii'o-tsana. 
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Binchhen-dbliog,!* Ye4e Wanpo,^® Kachog 8han,20 &c., who-fcranslated the 
Sdtras, Tantras and meditative sciences from Sanskrit into the Tibetan 
language, S'anta Kakshita undertook the charge of explaining to hi* 
pupils the sacred literature, from the Dulva (Vinaya) to the Madhyamika 
philosophy. Padma Sarnbhava and liis colleagues taught the Tantras to afeiv 
intelligent pupils, which enabled a few pious persons to obtain sainthood* 
Then a Chinese sage named H wushah-iVIahayana came to Tibet to 
preach a strange form of soi)lustry. He held that the pursuit of evil 
as well as of good binds men eqtuilly to a course of recurring existence, 
and tlierefore affords no means of em!inci])ation. In illusti'ation of this 
theory be observed—“your condition remains all the same whether ymu are 
bound by an iron or a golden cliain ; you are not liberated”. Wherefore if 
the mind can be purged of all tlioughts, deliverance from recurring existence 
is secured. The doctrine wliich he thus ])roimilgated was accepted by all 
Tibet; and for a time the Dari^iina and doctrines of the former Indian 
Pandits such as S'anta Ilaksliita were displaced. For be vanquished all in 
disputation by his jiovverful logic. The followers of S'anta Jiakshita and 
other Indian pbilosopli(?rs diminished in number. In order to lefute the 
philosophy of llwashan, king Tlii-sroh-de-isau invited Kamalaribi, one 
of the most learned Indian sages of that age,. Hwasbah was defeated in 
disputation, and bis fallacies w'oro ex])osed by KamalaMla who wrote three 
scries of books on meditative science and thus re-established the Indian 
school, its ritual and jthilosophy. , 

During the reign of Jialjiaehan, Pandit .Tina Mitra and many other 
learned sages were invited, wdio, having translated many' Duddhist works 
into the vernacular language, arranged them so as to be accessible to the 
general reader. Hoth Kanta Ilakshita, and Kamala S'lla belonged to tlie 
Svatantra-iiiiidliyainika school. Tlii-sroh-de-lsan who was a devout 
follower of iSVuita llaksliita, proliibitcd bis subjects by roy'id jiroclainatiou 
from following Hwai-iban’s tlieories under penalty of death. He command¬ 
ed all to follow the Madhyamika sebool. Although certain Indian Pandits 
of the Yogadiarya scliool had visited Tibet, yet they* failed to displace the 
aueiently propagated STatantra sebool, wliicli prevailed in Tiliet till the 
accession of Lahdarma to tlie monarchy of Tibet, when the last vestige of 
Buddhism disappeared from Tibet. The Buddhist s of th<3 earlier jieriod. 
or ;^a-dar followed S anta liaksliita and Kamala S'ila, i. e., the Madhya- 
mi|^a Svatantra. • 

^ • 2. Later Buddhtsm. . 

At the time when Laildarma was actively prosecuting the destruction 
of Buddliism in Tibet, three saintly recluses from Pal-cbhen-clihu-vo-ri 

Yosos-rfVati-po. Ka-Ohog-shafi. 


Aehaiya Iliu-clilien-w/Chliog. 
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fled towards the Amdo country, where they became pupils of the abbot 
Lama Goh-pa-vab.-sal.^^ They were followed by ten other Tibetans headed 
by Luiue-t.sliul-thim wlio took the vows of monkhood and were admitted 
as pupils of the same Hi;^h jn-iest. After the death of Landanna, they all 
returned to Tibet to their respective mona.«torie8 and estates, and increased 
the number of monks. Thus from tlie country of Amdo the dying tlame 
of Buddliisin was rekindled. Henceforth, Huddhism commenced to spread 
again, and all cpiarters of U' and Tsan Avere relilled with many clashes of 
congregated Lamas, who actively engaged in tlie teaching of Buddhism. For 
tlii.s re.sult the inliahitauts’ of the snowy country (Himavat) are indebted 
to the two Amdo Lamas Gdh-pa-rah-sal and Lnme-tshul-tliim. During 
the reign of Lha-Lama, Yc.si'-hod the celebrated Loeliava-Hiiichlum-Ssanpo 
vksited India to .study the sacred literature and [diilosoph}' of the Indian 
Buddliists. After {icrpiiring great proiiciency in those subjects he returned 
to Tibet and translated many Sutra and Tantra works. ^He thus established 
himself as a great teacher of ljuddhi.sni. 


{Revival of Buddhism by the Lanvts of uppo' Tibet and Ladafc called 

sTod-Lalak ) 


A goatherd n.amed Kargyal, \mder inspiration from a certain Naga 
of the same name, ])reac]ietl a strange religion (a form of lionism) wliieh 
was inimical to Buddhi.sm. Jiinehhen Ssah])o ovetcamc him, and also 
8iippi’e.ssed some of tin; 'I’yntriks avIio Avere in the habit of abusing the 
'Jantrik ritual by committing obscenities under the garb of religion. 
Thus by purifying the sacred religion, he gained the sincere love and 
eontidence of the dvA^ellers on the snowy mountains. Loehava Shon-nu-pal 
of Go.s remarked that it was owing to the exertions of this great scholar 
that pure 'J’antrikism hcoamo more dilTused in the later than in the eaiTer 
period. Towards tlie end of his life ho betook himself to asei'ticism and, 
having attained to saint.liiu'ss, he enliM'cd the aliodes of the gods. This 
great LochuA’a belonged to the I’rasanga Miidhyamika school. 


The same prince Ijha-Lama invited I’andit Dharma I’llla with three 
of his principal di.seijdcs named Si(ldha[iala, Guiiapiila, and j’rajna Pala, 
from the eastern (piarter of India. From these, (Jjal-wai serab of Jshau 
Shun took the vows of monkhood and afterwards Avont to Falp.a in Nci»al 
to learn Vinaya and philosophy from the llinayana sago name<l Pretaka. 
His spiritual descendants, named P.iljor-serab Chyah-chhub-sehge &c., vvere 
known by the name of'Fot^-dulva ortho up-eoiintry followers of the Vina*_£a., 
During the reign of king Lhado the illustrious Kashinirian Pandit 
S'tikya S'li Avas invited, avIio by translating many of the Sutras and 
S'asbras greatly promoted the dilTusion of Buddhism. The ritual vow intro- 

G^iVpa-rah-^rSal. 
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duced by him was Called Panchhen Domgyun. In the same manner 
that introduced by Laohhen of Aindo wa.s called Lachljen Ddhngyun. 
By persecution the enemies of Buddhism had only succeeded in putting 
down t''e external observances and ritual of the clergy, while the real 
Dharmaand moral discijdine continued to ho secretlj’ practised under adverse 
circumstances. The ha.sis of Buddha Pharma ’ eing Vinava or moral dis- 
eipllne, the system of Pom-gyun is only ueco-ssary a.s an external observance. 

3. GuowTir OF VAiirou.s lajoMATic Schools. 

Thus by the mercy of the victor (Jina) and his sjnritual sons (Bodlii- 
satvas), by the kindne&s of Plianna U.'i jas and J’andita.s and Lochavas, and by 
the moral merits of the people in the Himavat country, the Buddhist religion 
progressed more and more, so as to hraneh out into numerous ditlerent sects as 
the result of its oxtraorcliuarv growth. These, like the eighteen divisions of the 
Vaihhashika school of ancient. India, were designated after the names of their 
res])eetive teaelu'rs and places of origin. Some oi the 'Jihetan Lamas 
who had derived their religious knowledge from Indian I'andits,feeling great 
vener.ition for the theories tliemselvi's, named their resjiective sects after them. 
They did nut follow the liidhm jiatiiarehs in their nomenelnture, for all 
the Indian Budilhist schools were designated alter the gtn.eral sense 
of their jihilositphic's. For instance: the ISaKya-pa, Jonaii-j)a, 8han-pa 
and Piguh-pa .seet.s of Tibet were designatial after t he names of the localities 
where they wi're taught and originated : the Karmapa and Bulug-pa 
sects, after the names of their respeelivo' teachers; the Iv.ihdamjia, P.sdg. 
chhon-])a, (.'hhvig-ehhen-i)a, and Shi-eli}e-pa sects after their resj^eetive 
rituals or extei'iial Kr 'nju. 

All the various Buddhist sects of Tibet are classed under two 
schoohs: 

(1) The Ancient .school. 

(2) The Gelug-pa or llefonned school. 

The ancient school includes .seven sects, riz., ^s'in-ma-pa, Kah- 
dampa, Kali-gyu-jia, 8hi-chye-])a, Sakvapa, Jomiupa and 5.'i-tshe-[)a."2 

In the ancient school there are two general divisioius. ifhe earlier 
iSihma-pa and tlie later Nihmapa called Sarmapa. It has been 
asserted by Tibetan historians and philosophers that the difference between 
the earlier fiiu-niapa and the Sarmapa exist.s in the 'I'antras In the 
Stjtras there is no doctrinal difference. In il^e earlier and later periods 
^ Buddhism there were certain dogmatic differences in tlie Sutras, which 
justified the distinction. All the I'antras that were translated into 
Tibetan prior to I’andit Smriti’s advent, are designated by the name of 

22 (l) rfiin-nm.pa, (2) bKah-^rdanuf-pa, (3) iKuh-irGyucl-pa, (4) Shi-hye<^.pa, 
(6) Sa-«kya-pa, (6) Joiiau-pa, (7) iSi-tslie-pu. 
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San-hag !^ihma,23 ^nd those that were translated* by Binchben-Ssan-po 
and other later writers are known by the name of Sah-hag-Sarma.** 
But although this distinction of Rinma and Sanna Tantras is recog¬ 
nized by many authors, yet there exist some irregularities inibhe appli¬ 
cation of the terms. For instance the ManiuM-rnula Tantras which 
were translated during the reign of king Thi-eroh are also accepted as 
Sarnui Tantras. In the face of such irregularities Ilinchlien Ssanpo has 
been universally admitted as the founder of* the Sanna Tantras. Dogmi 
Gos and Marpa Locliava are credited :is Sanna teaelujrs. The first revival 
of Buddhism after the deatli of Lahdarma, known as the Later period, 
commenced with Loton-dorje Wan chhyug when Thi-Tashi-tseg-pa, son, 
of Pal-khor-tsan, ruled the kingdom of Jtulag. His three sons l^al-de, 
Hod-de, and Kyi-de reciue.sted Lotou to send two learned Lamas who 
could revive the Buddhist religion in Tibet. Accordingly S'akya Slion-nu 
and Yese-tsondu were sent, who re-established the clerical congregation 
in Tibet. Again that great sage, in consultation with those princes, sent 
Dogmi and 'J'ag-Lochava to India to study Dnlva, S'cr-chliyin^^ and 
Tantras which are respectively the basis, e.ssenco and pith of Buddhism. 
Tag Lochava, havitig devoted his time chiefly to jiilgrimage, failed to be¬ 
come a learned teachor, hut ])ogmi succeeded in liis mission and became 
a great .scholar of Buddhism. He introduced the system of Tantras called 
Matri Tantras and tlicrchy diffused the teaching of lluddhism. Lochava 
Jtinchheii-Ssaupo elucidated Brajiifi, Ihiraniitfi, ]\Iatri and I’itri Tantras 
and above all made ilie Yoga '^i'antras acces.sihle to the Tibetans. 
Gos had introduced the ISamaja Guhya and s])rcad tlic .syslem of Kagaijuria. 
Tlie gieat 'I’antrik sage Mar[)a taught the Guhja tSamaja acconiing to 
Bitri Tantra'-., the ritual of Mahamaya according to Matri Tantras, 
thy ritual of Yajraharslia and Sambhara. By imparting instructions 
in sov(ii-al kinds of-mysticism, ho llllcd 'J'ibct with learned men. These 
great Lochavas having charged themselves with these works, Tautrilc 
Buddhiism o)(cned a new era in the religioms hl.story of Tibet, known as 
tlie Sarmjj system of the later period or Sarmutanpa or Gyu, the same as 
Navya Tairtra. 

CHAPTEB II. 

F, 

Eise and Pbooress or jS^if^^MAPA SenooL. 


In the hegijiiiing kiij^ Sroii-tsan-gampo, himself a professor of Bud¬ 
dhism, taught Ills peo])le the series of scriptures known as “ Kyeri*y” 
and “J)sog-rim” delivered by Chenressig. All Tibet paid homage 
prayed to that merciful Bodhisatva for protection. Sron-tsan, in whom 
was an emanation of Chenressig’s spirit, first taught the six mystic sylla- 
^yuu-6f5ag-;Nin-iiiu. *'• ^Sau-*Sug-ySaima. Prajiia-ptti’aiuitd. 
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ble8, “ Oi?i-tnani-padme-hai;a,” and their significations and recital. He in* 

vited the Indian teacher Kusara, S'aukara ijrahma^a, tiie Nepalese Pandit 

S'ilamanju and others who, havfng translated many Tantras, first taught 

the Tibetans the first piiuciplos of UudJhisin. The accounts of the first 

introduction of Buddhism and a few Tantric works were discovered within 

* 

a stone pillar called Ka-khol-ma, in which Sreu-tsan-gampo had hid them 
for the use and benefit of posterity. 

In the filth generation flora Sron-fsan the illustrious king Thi-sron 
invited the great Indian Pandit S'aiita Bakshita who introduced the 
observance of the “ ten viri»ies”-“ and Dharma which teaches the real state of 
the eighteen physical and corporal regions with the eiglit prohihitions^^ such 
as killing, the taking of what is not given, the eoraralssiou of foul actions, 
lying, drinking, dancing and singing, and sitting on lofty seats. When 
tlie mighty local gods and genii"” who delight irj sin found that men 
were prone to virtue, they became enraged, and one of the most w'rathful 
among them named NL'n-'’-clihen-thau hurled a thunderbolt on the 
Marpori’^f' bill. Another frightful denii-god named Yar-!ha-shanpo cast 
down the palace of JMiah than of Yarlnh. The twelve female sjurits called 
Tannui” sju-ead plagues atid murrain all over the country. Under such 
circumstances thinking it urgently neees.-ary, first of all to overcome 
these evil spirits and goblins, to ensure the safety of Buddhism, S'unta 
liuksbita recpiestcd the king to invito Padma Sambhava the great Tantrik 


(1.) Not to coniiiiit murder. 

(2.) „ theft. 

(3.) „ adultery. 

(4.) Not to utter lies. 

(5.) Not to s|ieuk: ovil nor utter abusive language. 

(6 ) Not to t.'(lk noii8t)nso. 

(7.) Not to slander, 

(8.) Not to bo eovotous. 

(9.) Not to think on injur}’’. 

(10.) Not to be averse to truth. 

(1.) Dorjo-Khadoina. 

(2.) Doijo-Vaina-chon. 

(3 ) Do! jo-KuntU'!Ssau-mo. 

(4.) i)orje-Kik-jo-tsomo. 

(5.) Dorje-Akfi, netra. 

(G.) Doijo-I’al yum. 

* (7.) Dorje-Luina (Nagini.) 

(8.) Dorjvj Dagyalrna. 

The first four are demons and the last four are Yukshiiiis. 
““ TIksso wore probably the Bon-gods. 

Bon-I)einigod. 

^ Tbo Uill on which I’otula now stands. 


Demons. 


Yakshinfs. 


Dorje-means Vajra. 
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of Uddayana. Accordingly the king sent messengers to India to invite 
that illustrious sage. By his gift of foreknowledge knowing what was requir¬ 
ed of Inm, Padma Sambhava had already started for Tibet. The messengers 
met him ou the way. He obliged all the evil and wicked genii and 

demons to bind themselves under solemn oaths not to work evil nor stand 

♦ 

in the way of the {)ious. Sitting on a cross made of two Dorje,*! 
placed on a clear s]«ice, ho purified a spot on wliich he built the great Vibara > 
of 8san-yud Miyyur-Lhun-yyi dubji/ii-fsnyl'^-khan or the shrine of the 
unchanging, sell’-grown working. I’lie king together with twenty six of his 
saintly subjects, by sitting in three kinds o\yoyci, became possessed of wonder¬ 
ful learning and obtained saintly power, j)orfection, and, finally, emancipation. 

The names and the exi>loits ot the twenty six Til;etan Buddhists who 
obtained sainthood and worked with the king are the following : 

(1.) Nam-kba-uiu-po could mount the rays of the sun. 

(2.) Saugye-yese could drive iron bolts into bard rocks. 

(3) Gyalvva-cbbog-yan, by iransfonning bis bead into that of a 
horse, neighed three times. 

(4.) Kliarebhen Chbogyal brought the slain to life. 

(5.) Pal-ki-ye.se turned three sylvan goddesses into his slaves. 

(0) I’al-ki-Senge made slaves of demons, nymphs, and genii. 

(7.) Vairoebana obtained the five divine eyes of knowledge. 

/v 

(8.) Kah-(lag-gyalj )0 obtained Samadbi. 

(0 ) yu-di-un-.Nin-po accpiired divine discrimination. 

(10.) Jilana-kumara [)erforuied niiracbis. 

(11 ) I)orje-l)uh Join travelled iinisibly like the wind. 

(12.) Y ese-Nan went over to the fairy world travelling through the 
void space. 

(13.) 8ogpu-Lhapal (a Mongol) could catch ferocious wild beasts. 

(14.) Na-uara-yese could soar in the .sky like a bird. 

(15 ) Pal-ki-Wau-cbbyug could kill bis enemies by the flourish of 
bis fists. 

(16.) Den-ma-tse-Wan obtained unfailing memory. 

(17.) „ Iva-Wa-pal-t.sPg could toll the bcart.s of oilier men. 

(18.) Slm-bu-pal-sen could make water run upwards. 

(19 ) Khe-hu-cblmg-lo could catch a flying bird. 

(20.) Gyal-Wai-Lodoi raised the gliosb of the dead and turned the 
corpse into solid gold. ^ 

(21.) Tenpai-namkha tamed wild yaks of the nortliern desert. 

(22.) Hodau-XVan-Cbbyug dived in water like fish. 

(23 ) Ma--thog rin Cbhen could crush adamant into powder and eat 
it as meal. 


** Vajra. 
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(24 ) Pal-ki Dorje passed through mountains and rocks. 

(26.) Landod J£on-Ciihog could handle thunderbolts and drive theiH 


(26.) ' Gyal-Wai'chhan-chhub could sit cross-legged on empty space. 

There also arrived many Indian Pandits among whom Dharma Kirti, 
Vimala-niitra, Bundha Guhya, S'anti (larbha and others were eminent, 
Dharma Kirti introduced the Tantrik rittial of \ajra-dhatu-yoga. \ imala- 
mitra and others taught inystieism based on Jiuddliist Tantrikisin to their 
trusted pupils. They did not teach the prinei[>al works on differential 
and atomic philosopliy, and metujdiysics generally, to an}’^ but one or two 
^ their favourite pujnls. Tantrik principles being very subtle, intricate 
and holy, their dilTusion was very limited. 

'J’ho translation of some scri])tnral treatises such as Kun-chye Gyalpo 
Do-goh-du, eight series of Gyu-thul, and Dupaido, \ yakarana and tr])adesa 
were executed by Vairoehana, Ma-Nah-Nub and other tran.-ilators 
after Tantrik interpretation. Padina Sainbliava concealed many' proiound 
religious treatUes underneath rocks, mountains and bed.s of lakes, for the 
use of future generations, and afterwards retired towards the south¬ 
western quarter called ^Ja-yah-lih or the land of genii. From this it will 
aj)j>ear that during the reign ol'Sroh-isan-gampo the 'J'antiik Xih iua)»a made 
only a beginning,'but in Thi-sron'.s time spread w id(‘ly over the country. 
Padma Sambhava was its greatest teacher, and other teaeheis were his 
pupils and followers. A’umerous biographies of him are extant, all of which 
give different aeeounts of his life. Though the hiogr.ipliy' of this great 
teacher is worthy of being treated at large, yel, as nmneroiis bistoiians givo 
different accounts of bis life, 1 refrain from writing about him. Some 
of the ancient writers state that he re'id(‘d but for a few months in 
Tibet, during which time, by the jiower of his divine knowledge ami purity, 
lie subdued the demons and evil spirits of Tibet and founded the monas¬ 
tery of Sainye (Ssan*yai/’’~). After the departure of J’adma Sambhava 
a certain Jiralinian.i impo.stor having dressed himself in Vrt/i/an-Salionnu^ 
fashion, came to Tibet to p.'uss for that, great teacher and spread the dif¬ 
ferent divergent Nin-inapa theoru‘8. This assertion has Ix'en rejeeted 
by many of t he best writers of Tibet wlio sujjpose it to be siinjdy a fabrica¬ 
tion to scandalise tlfe JXih-mapa sect. There arc others W'ho believe that 


This is dorivi'd from tho f'hiiu'se word San-yau iTa'aning the three bodies. 
The tj>p of till) luoiuistie temple was eonstriK lt d in Cllilleh^ st Uf, the iniddlo ]iart in 
Inili(in stylo, and tho lowest ])art in. Tihetan stylo. This temple, in Tibetan, is 
called Sainyd from Sau-yiuf, and is second in sanctity to that of Fotdla hut first in 
antiquity. 

The fashion of dross anciently in vogue in Uddayana, tho tract of country fiom 
Gazni to Baotria including a portion of Persia. 

B 
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the !Niuma doctrine bad its origin in Guru-chho Wan. The kind of 
costume, now krjown by the name of Urgyan-Sahorma^ is said to have been 
injtirodueed by Ohho Wan, who discovered some of Padma’s works and 
flourished at a subsequent date and was a Terton (discoverer of sacred 
volumos.) 

There are nine principal divisions of the ^Riii-ma doctrine:— 

(1) Nan-tho (4) Kriya (7) Kyepa Maha-yoga 

(2) Jtan-gyal (5) Upa (8) Luh Anu-yoga 

(3) Chyau-sem (C) Yoga (9) Dsog-chhenpo Atiyoga. 

Q’he first three divisions were delivered by tlie Nirmanakaya-SVikya 

Muni (Buddha SVikya Siinlia) and are ciilled tlie g(meral or common ydnm. 

The second three were d<;livered by Siunbhogakaya-Viiira Suttva. 
They .are called the external Tantra-yanas or Bahya lantra-yanas. 

The last three are attributed to Dliarmakaya-samauta Bliadra or 
Kuntu Ssanpo. They are called the “ Amittura” antara-yana-traya (ac¬ 
cording to the Kinmapa scliool). Ivuiitu Ssanpo is the great and supreme 
Buddha, while Vajradhara is tlie Child' Buddha in the (lelugpa scliooK 
Again V.ajra Sattva is second in the Aduina school, and S'akya 8iiiiha, being 
.an incarnate Buddlia, holds the third place. 

Of the Bahya (external) Tantra SYoni .and Antara (internal) Tantra 
S'reni, the external ritual or Kriya tantr.as Avore delivered hy Buddlia Sakya 
Siiuha liimself. The “ Upa” or Karma tantra and Yoga tantr.is were 
delivered by Buddha Vairoch.ana, one of the live Paneha Jati Buddh.as. 
The Antara (internal) or Anuttara tantras were delivered by^ Ahijra Ohara 
(l)orje-chhan) from his celestial mansion of “ Chho-Juh-Yahpa,” the 
spacious m.an.siou of Dhanna-dhatu. 

The Anuttara yjina was taught by Dharm.ikaya Samanta Bhadr.'i, 
(K untu Ssaiipo) in his seli'-ereated form of Sambhoga Kaya. When 
sealed in one of the purest of Bodhisuttva Bhumits at great ease, by bis 
omniscience, he taught incessantly in four times,without error and falling 
into fallacy, 

^ Day, month, year and Kalpa. 

(1.) Every Buddha must jifissess the five .Juanas or divino wisdom called 

(] .) (3 Ji Ii oki - vyi ii-ki -y ese. 

(2.) Melou-tii-luii-yeso. 

(3.) I^ainhar-Ncd-ki-yohO. 

(4.) Sesor-togpai-yeie. 

(5.) Gyii-Av.'i-diipai-ye.ie. , 

Those five Jiiapas being iu thein.selves abstractions or vacuity cannot bo ahjtive 
unless they are iuipersonated, Thi'v are thcu’ol'orn represented by 

(2.) the five Paneha .Tati Buddhas or Dhyani Buddhas, nauusd respectively : 

(1.) Akshobhya; (3.) Itatna Sambhava; (6.) Amogha Siddha. 

(2.) Vaiiochana; (4.) Amitabha; 
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(“ JLa*named-pa-hi theg-pa-ni, yI)on-ma-lii-mgonpo chho«-«ku Kun-tu- 
iSwan-po Ihun-grul) lons-spyacl nljogjj-pahi-A‘kur b^lians pa-sa-dag-sa-la-gnas- 
pa-hi (^dul-pya-la Hsol-uied lliuii-gnib tu rgya-chban-Pliyags-lbun-dan-brUl- 
var-dus-b^bir-dus-ined-du-stoii par-byt'd-ebiii.”) 

Numberless preeej)ts and iusti-uctioiis, wide enough to bear comparison^ 
with the sky, were delivered, out of which a f' w woe brought to Jambu 
dvipa by Gah-rab Dorje, S'ri-Siddha Maiia-pura, Viinala, and Padma Sam- 
bhava. These Vidyadliaras who had obtained perfection clearly elucidated 
the different theories of ^hhma religion. There are nine classes of 
!i^inma Lamas:— 

Gyal-wa-gofv*"’ are the Buddhas, such as S'alcya Simha, Kuntu- 
Ssah-po, Dorjt! Setnha, Amilabha. 

llig-dsiiv’^' are tin; learned saints that from their infancy cultivated 
their faculties, and grew learned by their own industry and assiduity. 
Afterwards they were inspired ])y Yeso Ivhahdonia or the fairies of 
learning, '^7 padma Sambhava, !S'ri Siinha, Manapura, &c. and other Bodhi- 
sattvas. 


Gah-sag-fian'^^ or the uninspired saints who carefully preserved the 
secrecy of their mysticism. * 

Kah-hab.lnn-tair'' arc the Lamas who obtained divine inspiration 
according to former prediction.s in dreams, and therefore did not consult 
any teaeln'r as usual. 

Le-tlio-ter'*'* are the Lamas wlio, aceidentidly discovering some lu’dden 
scri]>tural treasures, became learned williout any lielp from toaeher.s or 
anybody els('. 

]MonIam-tah-gya^i are the Lamas who by dint of their prayers obtained 
sacred light. 


(3 ) The the, Pliynni Buddhas Ix'jns; the p(’rsoiiificati(ms of Ihe five I^Ianas or 
(li\iTio })(Tfi‘eli(iu.s oi liuddhaliuod au' ide.il iii'isuna,!*i-.s. Tiny were never horn IHlo 
S' lilvVii IMuiu. as undeistood ly inaiis sidiol.irs of Ihuldhisiri. 

When it i.s saiil Uiut sin h ;ind siu li a li.nna or Snuriaua wa.s tlio inrarnatiojr of suidi 
aiul HUi h a Buddha, it i.s meant that he aciiuiied an eniaiiatum of a jioilion* of divine 
perh'etion so personilii-d. TIu'k lore evi'vy Buddha is a eomhiuatiou of five Diiine por- 
feetions or live I>hyani Buddh.is, for instaneo, the Tasi Lama is an incainatiuu of 
Amitilhhri, or the Ith IBiyani Buddha. 
j'( jyal-va-f/1 1 onv. 

Ui^-lidsin-/a dah. 

, Thc'se fuo liho the nine Muses of the ancients. 

Gan-Ssas*' sN^in. 
a» frKah-hah.?. 

Las-/ikhro-i/t(T. 
tMonhun-^lah rgyu, 
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These six are the higher order of Lamas; besides these, there are thi’ee 
wliich are of a practical nature. They are called Kin or distant order, 
Ne or nearer order, and Ssabino or deeper order :— 

1 . Kin Kahina. 2. Ne-terina. 3. Ssab-mo-dag-naa. 

The Xaliina are subdivided into three classes : 

1. Gyu-tliul. 2. l)upai-do. 3. Sem-clihog. 


Kahma- Qy^ithul. 

This class spread all over U'-Tsail and ' Kham, being first founded 
by tlie Indian Pandit Viuiala Mitra, who handed it down to his pupil 
Kin-chhen Ohliog. Dophuu Lama was one of the chief leaders of this 
sect. One of his pupils carried it to Kham, and anollier towards Dan-bag 
north of Lhasa and ujipcr d’saii, called Mahar, and upper Laddak. Again a 
third pupil of Dophuh Lama, named Kah-da,m])a, erected a monastery on 
a ]>lace which was of the shape of the letter ^ ka at the foot of tlie Bom- 
bar mountains on the Di-ehhn, the great river of Kham Dirgi, in conse¬ 
quence of which his followers were called Ka-tliogpa Lamas. 


JJiijxti-do. 

This dogmatic sect has only two true scriptural volumes, Mula Tan- 
tra or Kumlu-rig];ai-do, and Vyakh> ji-'l’antra or l)ogohj)a .Dupa, The 
Indian Pandit Dana-rakshita first taught them to the two Nej)ali Pan¬ 
dits named Dharnia Bodlii and B.it>u-dhara, King Ku-ehlie tsan of Brusha 
^Dusha) country translated them into tlie Dusli.a vernacular and s^^rcad them 
to the country of Thogar, upper Baetria and the Pamir. 


Scm'clihoy. 

This sect was taught by lioh-.sem-Lochava who was believed to have 
been an incarnation of Pandit Kiilucluirya of India. He was a profound 
scholar of liuddhism; being eminently versed in all the branches of 
saC'led literature, lie was unrivalled for learning in his age. There 
are eight ceremonies prescribed to this sect;—Jampal-ku, Padma-srun, 
Tliugma'-du-tsi, Yontan, and Phur-pa-thin-le, the five series of cere¬ 
monies, by which birth in this world can be avoided ; and Mamo-bo- 
tan, Mod-])a-dag-nag and Jig-tan chhod-ten for worldly good, consisting 
j)urely in pro])itiating demons. Of the first five ceremonies, those of 
Tam-den and Phurjia were instituted hy Padma Sambhava who induced 
king Thi-srou to invoke the former and his Queen to propitiate the hftter. 
Tamden (in Sanskrit Hayagriva) is a Tantiik god of wrathful temper, v?ho 
vanquibhe.s the demons, I’hurjia is another diity who has a human head, 
and a body which is of the shape of a pin, standing on its apex. They are 
generally selected by Kinma Lamas as tlioir tutelary deities. 
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The Tantrilt ceremony of the worship of Jampal-ku and his attendants 
was instituted by Pandit S'dnti-garbha. This is the mystic representa¬ 
tion of Manj(i-4ri, wlio here los(?s all his amiable, benign and wise character, 
and is made to assume a very terrible and hideous shape, with several heads, 
and elasinng a woman obscenely in his arms. 

The Tantrik ceremony of Y'ah-dig was introduced by a Tantrik 
sage named Huhkara, and that of I)u-tsi by Vimala Mitra. The pro})itiat- 
ing of Mamo, Modpa-dng, Jigta-chhonteh and otlier local demons was 
intended by Padma Sambhava for the protection of tlie country, as they 
were bound by a solemn promise to contribute to the service of tlie world."*® 


The oiiiaiTS’ op Terma-works. 

With a view to preserve the sacred writs that they might not 
be spoiled by water or other agencies, l\idma Sambhava and other illus¬ 
trious sages, for the tise and disciplining of future generations, con¬ 
cealed them umh'r rocks. ]>y their divine power they commended those 
hidden treasuries to the care of the vam[uislie(l demons who were now nuido 
guardians of the land and of Dbarma, and prayed that they should be dis¬ 
covered only by th<; pious and fortunate. Thi*y .spi*eifi(,‘d the time, name, 
race and signs of tlie discoverers in th(“ preface of the books concealed, also, 
in mystic obaraeders and language, where and wlien they might be known, 
on rocks and in other books. Such treasuics as were brought to light hy¬ 
men tliu.s speeilhal. were called Ter-ehho or hidden trea.^ures. There 
are aeeounts of the di-'-CDvery of such sacred treasures taking place in 
ancient India. The uninformed only- may- hold that with the exception 
of the jXihma schools no other religions sects ])ossess “ hidden treasures;’’ 
for many illurtlrions Lama.s of otlier seet.s, actuated by the same motives as 
Padma Sanibbava, bad al»o bid volumes of their respective creeds.^ There 
were also instances of many impostors, who comjiosed works with foul 
doetj’ines, and, to attach importance to them, hid them under hollows of 
rocks and old trees, ami after the lapse of a fmv years, themselves bro^jgbt 
them out to deceive the unwary and credulous. 

The legmidary biograjdiy of Padma Samhhava called .Than-yig 
is the chief work from whieli many hints about the hidden religious works 
were drawn out liy JSangye-Lania, Da-ehan and others which led to many 
valuable diseo\cries. Similar discoveries were made by other writer.s, about 


« 42 Pormoily in TiEel, ns now in Sikkim, ])rople iisrtl to kill animals to nppeaso tho 
)l^lli of (Ail .'']iiiitH who wt'Tc, supposed to plugin's aiid rido men. or women. 

They were a terror to the pt'opki, Padma Samhluiva uholu'hed the sjstem of animal 
Bacjilieo for which ho suhstitnted meal rice and cake 8<acriiico8 called I'urma, This is 
the origin of Puddhist worship with flour cakes now- so cominoii in tho Himalayan 
countries and Tibet. 
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wliom no mention was made in- any of the ancient predictions. The 
greatest number of diaeo’veries were made during tlie reign of King 
"W^indp who at one time invited many of the discoverers to one place 
ai\d examined their respective pretensions. The discoverers of hidden 
scri))tur(‘S were not required to take lessons in theology from any superior 
or sjnritual guide. Tlie mere discovery of tlie books obtained for them immu¬ 
nity from pupilage. Among those wbo acquired ctdebrity by such means, Ni- 
mai-hodsser of Gyal-t.se and Guru (Jhhoikyi-Waii-chhvug were tlie most 
eminent. They were tbe arbitrators of the claims of the discoverers, l^on- 
sebar was a zealous Lama who discovered many volumes of bidden 
scrijiturcs and established one hundred and eight roligioua in.stitutions for 
tbe discoverers, of which the one at Ta-thah was we.ll known. Among 
bi.s discoveries wore four medical works which wi'ro a great boon to 
tbe country, by reason of tbeir diminishing human misery through their 
healing eilicaoy. 

SSAB-MO-PAO kaA. 

There were some Lamas who rose high in clerical dignity in this 
order. Some of them are said to have seen the face of the Sujiremc god 
who taught them religion. Thi.s class is common to other Buddhist 
seliools of Tibet, hut it obtained great celeliril.y in the Nihmapa .school. 

Of the Anuttiira .system of the iN'inmapa, tlie Dsog-clihenpa sect 
is by far the most important and jihilosojihieal. Jn fact it is the chief of 
the surviving sects of the once most flourishing school of 'J’ihet and Nepal. 
It is well known by the name of l)sog-chh('npa Lana-me-pai gyu. 
Aiiyoga is its distinctive dogma. It has three divisions, Semde, Lundo 
and Manhag. 

There are eighteen volumes of Semde scrijitures out of which five are 
attributed to Vairoeliana and thirteen to Yimalu Alitra. The Lo'Ade 
scrijitures, altogether nine in number, were by' Vairoeliana and Iktn- 
niipham-gonpo. 'J’ibi'tan Lamas Dharma-boti ol’ Je and Dhanna 

Sciiha were the mo.st di.stinguisln'd among the teachers of this theory. 
NiA-TTilti* or MAN-N,ui-de is the most metaphysical of the three. 
It was first taught by N'imala Alitra to king Thi-sroh and to 'I’ch- 
dsin-ssah-po of Alyah 'fhe latter founded the monastery of Ui-ru- 
shva where he concealed many of liis work.s. At his death ho left 
liints respecting his works to nrom-rinehhen-bar. Buddha Vajra Dhara 
first delivered this theory^ to the Indian Bandit Gahrab dorjo (Anan(ta 
Vajra) who left it to* his pupil S'ri Sijulia from whom Badma Sambhava* 
obtained it. 
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V.—THE LIVES OP THE PANCHHEN-RINPOCHHES 

0^ TAS'I LAMAS. 

(With 13 Plates.) 

Past I. The Indian Incaunations.^ 

1 . 

SUBnu'xi, THE Sthatiea. 

Subhuti was born in the city of S^ravasti of a wealthy and accom¬ 
plished Brdbmana father, named Bhuti. In his former birth, he is said 
to have been a Naga from which lie transmigrated to man. In his youth 
he acquired great proficiency in the sis Brahmanical Acts (Chdrya) and 
the several sciences. Following the inclinations of his former life, he 
resided in sandel-wood forests which were filled with innumerable serpents, 
whence he was conducted before Bnddhii" by a truth-observing god.^ He 
was ordained a priest by Buddha’s spiritual power.By his knowledge 
of the Dharma S'astras, he suppressed sins and thereby obtained the rank of 
an Arhat. When, by his fore-knowledge, he saw that in his former life ho 
had "been a Naga, his heart boeamc greatly grieved. He, therefore, taught 
morality to 500 Nagas and 500 eagles^ who fed on the former, by converting 
them to the Bauddha faith. Buddha also had remarked that “ among the 
galaxy of the learned, Sublniti shines like Venus (the Morning Star).” 
When Buddha delivered the Prajria-P,iranjita on the top of Gi;idhraknta 
Parvata, Subhuti served him as chief eateehi.st (the inquirer as well as the 
solver of doubts by reference to Buddha). 

Although, outwardly a man, yet by these means he obtained the 
Bodhisattva perfection of the Mahayana and became one of tbe principal 
disciples of Buddha Sakya Siinlia. 


II. 

Manjusiu Kirti. 

Manjusri Kirti was born in the opulent city of S'ambbala in the north, 
of royal parents. His father, king Deva-Indra, was said to have’bceu the 
incarnation of the Bodhisattva S'unyagarbha. His mother’s name was 
Kausiki. Six hundred and seventy-four years after the death of Buddha, 

* Obtained from tho works of tho Indian Pandits who laboured in Tibet. 

i S'dkya Simba. * 

, ® A Buddhist god^is a Bodhisattva or Buddha, Such a god is not an oi'dinary god. 

* Buddha said, “ lot him becomo priost" and he became a priest. His hair and 
beard were shaven miraculously, and a consecrated mendicant raiment was thrown 
over his person. 

& He reconciled those two hostilo races to each other. 
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according to Buton,® in tbe year 159 B. C„ Manjuirfi'^irti ascended the 
throne of S'ambhsila. His sovereignty extended over hundreds of petty 
princes and a hundred thousand cities. Durin||* his youth he acquired great 
proficiency in arts, sciences and magic. It is recoAed that within his 
kingdom there lived 300,510 followers of the heretical doctrine of the 
Mlecldias,'^ Among these, there were many sages whose religion consisted 
in the worshij) of the vehicle of the sun (^Sfirnai S'ihta). Manjuiri Kirti 
banished the whole infidel population from his dominions, but afterwards, 
on their embracing the sacred pitnkas, ho listened to their humble prayer 
to be permitted to return to their former homes. For the welfare of all 
living beings and especially of the peo[)le of S'and)hala, he explained the 
Kalachakra system. At last in tbe year 59 13. C., bequeathing hi.s throne to 
his son, Pnndarika, he pas.sod away from the world of sufterings, and entered 
the Sambhoga-kaya of Buddhabood. 


III. 

Leg-J)an Jtat>. 

This great teacher was born of a Kshatriya family in Eastern India to 
the cast of Magadha. Being possessed of great natural talents, he very 
early learnt the principal systems of the Buddhist schools, promulgated by 
Nagarjuna and other Indian saints, and by his great knowledge of sacred 
literature became prominent among the learned. He was ordained a 
priest by Nagarjuna and wrote a commentary on the Mula Brajua of 
Ndgarjuna and named it Prajiia dipa. He reduced Nagarjuna’s reflections 
into Svatantra and thereby founded the second sehismatical sect of the 
Madhyamika school, called Madhyamika Svatantra, He also found fault 
with Buddha 1‘ala’s gommentaiy or ti'kd on the Miila Prajiia There 
arose many followers of this great teacher, who greatly extended the Sva¬ 
tantra school. 

IV. 

Abhatakara Gupta, 

Abhtfyakara Gupta was born in the middle of tbe 9th century after 
Christ in Eastern India near the city of Gaur.® When he grew up to 

6 Buddha died 2713 years ago or 833 B. 0. according to the Golugpa Chronology, 
called the Ka-tan system. According to the Vaidurya karpo of Desi sangye Gya-wstsho, 
followed hy A. Csoma de-Tiofosi, the date differs by forty yoars. I have followed ^tho 
more correct ej’^stem of the Anidoan Chronologists and, in some places, Buton. 

7 Those were distinct from the Brahmans, for a Brahmana is invariably called a 
Mutogpa which is the same as Tirthika. Ho is hero called a Lalo Mutogpa. Lalo 
moans a Sllochha or Yavana. 

® Probably the eastern districts of Magadha. 
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youth, he went to the central’country of Magadha, where he learned the 
five sciooees and becanje well known as a pandit. It was hero that he 
entered the priesthood. During his time there reigned in Magadha king 
Kama Dalu, in whose palace he was ap])ointed to conduct the religious 
ceremonies. Ky his modesty and liberal accomplishments he greatly 
pleased the monarch. During the fir«t twa wtitchcs of the day he used 
to write Sastras. In the tliird watch he used to ex|)lain Dharma. TJp to 
midnight, sitting in the Himavana cemetery, he used to propitiate his 
gods, and, during the latter ]>art of the night, to take rest and sleep. 
One morning a Dakini disguised in a girl’s hahit, approached him with 
presents of meat and wine. Ahhayakara, a man of stern morality, did 
not pay any attention to her, and flic woman soon disappeared, and no one 
knew where she had gone. Aftt-rwards he becatne anxious in his mind as 
to who and what she might have been, and searehed for her in every direction, 
but without success. Penitent, he now confessed his mistake, when the 
selfsame girl once more made lier appearance. He asked f(»rgiven(?ss and 
praved to he emlowed witli foreknow ledge, wdiereupon the divine girl, now 
resplendent in angelic heauty, thus addre.s.s d him: “Ahhayakara! us in 
your former birth you were wanting in the faculty of discrimination, so 
will you euntinuo to be during this life also ; but as you have confessed 
vour error, you will obtain foreknowledge during the interval between vour 
death and rc-hirt!i. A.s a stej) towards its accjuiivinout you must write 
many works ou the Dharma IS'd^^lras.” After drawing his attention to the 
practice of constructing Candidas (in Tibet KHlklior) or the ritualistic 
circular tiguros of the 'J’autriks, she disapjicared. Following the advice of 
this Ivhahdoiua,''' he composed several coinmenlarics,^''’ he.sides criticisms on 
other commentators. Once lie visited the city of Ohara Sirnha, ruled by a 
Chaudala king, who, a believer in the foulest sort of heresy, was preparing 
to make one hundred human sacrifices to his horrid god. Moved with 
compassion for the sufferings of these unfortunate men who were bound 
to the sacrificial pole, ho prayed to god for'^ their deliverance. All on a 
sudden a hideou-s Kolubcr Naga coiling round his body, extended its hood 
over his head. This dreadful sight so terrified the Chandala kftig that, 



* Fairy or in Sanskrit Ddkiui. 

(1) Thcu-wa-korsuiu. 

(2) Oomiuoiitary ou JChajor. 

• (3) „ Miui-f^iiig. 

. (.j.) „ 

(6) Saiiye-thod-pai-num-ehe-mi-jigiia. 

” Tbc Buddhist triad or Batna Triiya. Beforo the Tibetans accopled Buddhism, 
they Boem to havo holievud in the oxisteneo of tiod wlioiu they called Kon-Chhog or 
the chief of tho rarities or rare Being. 

C 
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at the request of Abliayakara, he at once set the victims free. During the 
reign of Kama Pala, under the leadership of Abhayakara, the sacred religion 
of Buddha received a fresh impiibe. There were three thousand monks 
at the Vikramasila Vihara, and one thousand at Vairasana (Buddha Gaya). 
At great religious festivals and sacrificial occasions more than 5,000 monks 
generally assembled. Out of tho*one thousand monks of Vajrasana, 40 of the 
Malnlyana and 200 sravakas who were resident members of the monastery, 
received their food from the king’s store. The Sravakas were so nmnerous 
in every place, that at times of j'eligious prayer-gatherings their number 
generally exceeded 10,000. At the monastery of Otanta Puri there were 
1,000 monks, including the members of the Mahay ana and the S'ravaka 
sects. Over the former Abhayakara presided. The S'ravakas also venerated 
him for his great knowledge and practice of discipline (vinaya). He 
wrote numerous works on Buddhism, several of which are said to be extant 
even to the present day. He was succeeded in the High-priestship by 
Katnakara S anti. Tving Kama Pala after a successful reign of 40 years 
abdicated the throne in favour of his son Aksha Pala. Abhayakara died 
before the abdication and Kama Pala departed this life three years after it. 

In the city of Sukh.avati there were many hunger-strieken beggars 
whose sufferings Abhayakara allayed by giving them food and drink from his 
mendicant platter, which was miraculou-sly supplied from heaven. During his 
residence in the Vihara of ATkramasila, under the i<rotectiou of the son of 
king S'ubhasri of Bastevn India,the Turushka war^'^ took place. In this 
war Abhayakara ])layed an imjwrtant [)art.^^ Afterwards he cured many 
poisonous snake-bites and arrested numerous bandits and robbers by the spell 
of his mantras. He achieved m.'ujy wonders, the last of which was the 
bringing to life a dead child in the great cemetery of Hirnavana. 

Pakt II. The six Tteetan incarnationsIs 
(b />/ained from bwtjraph les ). 

V. 

Kiiu G -p a-Liias-tsi. 

This great Lochava’® was born at Ta-nag-phu a town of Tsan. 
Following tlie inclinations of his former life which ho retained in this 

Kastern districts of Magadlia, 

lie iiivokod the Dharuiapalas (the spiritual protectors of tho world) by making 
offerings and oblations. By llieir aid bo converted his cornflour sacrifices into eagles 
which turned out llio Sllccliha intruders from India. 

The invii.sion of the earlier Mohammadans under tho Kaliphs probably. ^ 

‘3 Those Lainan did not posses.s any loyal dignities. They may, therefore* be 
called simply Panehhcu, while the title Tanchhen liinpochhe may bo reserved for tho 
later princely Lamas. 

i« The Tibetan translators of Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures were called Lochavas or 
Lo-tsa>va. Tho title Pundit is applied to an Indian translator or learned man or sage. 
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life also, he learned the sacred scriptures from Thog-mi Lochava and others. 
He went to India where he served 72 religious teachers some of whom 
were most noted. He also learnt the siitras and the mantras, more 
particularly the system of Tantrik ritualism called Guhya Saraaja (San- 
wa-du-pa). By these means he earned for himself the name of an eminent 
Bcholar. After his return to Tibet he became a saint. As he had the 
power of seeing the celestial mansion of the thirty-two mystical gods, he 
was called Shal-ssig-pa or the “god-seeing recluse.” He promulgated 
the Guhya Samaja system of Tantrikism in Tibet. He had a great many 
pupils of whom four were well versed in the Matri-Tantra and Upadesa. 
Having done his utmost to further the cause of holy religion and the good of 
living beings, he passed away from the world in righteousness and piety. 


VI. 

SaKVA PaNDTTA KUNOAH-GTAL-TSnAN.^^ 

This eminent scholar was born at Sakya in the year 1182 A. D. of the 
noble family of Sakya Jain-yah-gou. His fatlier’s name was Pal-chhen- 
hod-pa and that of his mother f5[i-tlii-tsam, and they gave liim the n.ame of 
Paldan-Ton-dub. During hi.s boyhood ho learnt the Sanskrit, Lanja, Wartu 
(the language of Bactria and Kalirstan probably) and Du-slia languages. He 
wa.s admitted into the holy order by the venerable Tag-pa-gyal-tslian who 
gave him the religious name of Kuiigali-gyal-tshau. From him ho obtained 
instructions in the Sutras and Tantras. Other Pandits taught him other 
branches of science and sacred literature. By his great protieioucy in the five 
great-seienees, namely the mechanical arts, medicine, grammar, dialectics and 
sacred literature, as well as in tho minor sciences of rhetoric, synonimics, 
poetry, d.ancing and astrology, in short, almost all the sciences, and chielly 
Ly his studying and translating the theological works of the orthodox and 
tho heterodox schools, he acquired the name of Sakya Paiidita. Ho obtained 
a world-wide celebrity in India, China, Mongolia and Til)ct. At the age of 
twenty-seven he went to tlie great Kashmirian Pandit S'akya Sri, l»y whom 
he was ordained a priest and instructed in tho siitras and mantras? On tho 
return journe}’^ he visited Kyi-ron^“ where he entered into disputation with a 
Brahmanical S'astri, called Sanikara dhvaja(?), and defeated him by his logic 
and quoting of authorities. The S'dstri who had staked his life, now fled 
by ijieans of bis magical powers towards the sky, bbt Sakya PaiuUta by tho 
chjirms of his Mantra Vidya brought him down tied, andi subsequently con¬ 
verted him to the orthodox faith and obliged liim to promise to take the 
sacred vows of priesthood. Desiring to sliew the Tibetans the curious and 
peculiar religious dress of the Brahmanical priests of India he l^rougbt the 
In Sanskrit Luanda Dhvaja. Kirou in Nopal. 
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S'astri to Tibet in his Brahmanical dress and signs,—an act whieh gave great 
umbrage to the twelve demigods and demons who are the sworn guardians 
of Tibet. They killed^^ the S'astri by making him vomit blood and tied 
liis head to the pillar of the groat temple of the Sakya monastery, which 
still exists. After this, Sakya Pandita received an invitation from 
the Emperor of Hor (Mongolia) whose dominion extends to the north. 
He was told by his former teacher Tag-pa-gyabtshan"® that there lived in 
Hor^i a race of men who differed greatly in language from the Tibetans, 
and who wore hawk-like hats, and shoes resembling the snout of pigs. This 
teacher advised him not to harbour any doubts or fears about the people 
in his mind, but to go straight to that country to further the cause of 
religion and the well-being of living beings, in accordance with the 
prophecies of old. At tlio age of thirty-throe"® he started from Sakya for 
Hor, and after a tedious and ])rotracted journey of three years, reached 
the court of Goyugan tlie Emperor of the Tartars. He instructed the 
Emperor in religion and frequently discoursed on religion with him. 
Thus the barbarians who disbelieved in the sacred tenets of Buddhism were 
converted by him. The Maliayana sy.stem was introduced there. 

The Naga®3 princes being [)acified by the beneficial influence of the 
Buddlii.st religion, there was plenty of rain and water. BTaladies of men 
and mun-ain were prevented fj-om raging in the country. In Hor, the people 
lived in j)lenty and reared much cattle. Buddliism was made as powerful 
as the suu in dispelling darkness. In the city of Gyu-ma, at the age of 
seventy, in the year 1253 A. D., in the month of September, during the 
middle watch of the day, he quitted this mortal coll and entered the mansion 
of purity, solemnly escorted by a procession of fairies (dakiuis). 


VII. 

Ytn ton-doeje. 

Ynh ton-dorje was born at Gonna,a place of considerable trade near 
Sha-lu in tlie province of Tsah, in the year 1284 A. I)., in the family of a 

Tl,'o H^aBlri died of vomiting blood, probably oaubod by the intemity of Uio cold 
and the di> 5 'iieHH and raritj' of the uir. All sorts of diseases are attiibuted to the wrath 
of evil spirits in Tibet. 

It is not clear whether Soniim-tso and Tagpa gyal-tshun were one and tho same 

person. 

Tai’tary or Hor includes Tnrkistun, Mongolia, and Manchu. 

** Illustrious Lairi.'ia cuniiot travel so fust as oidiiiary travellers do. At every rtage 
Sakya Pandita received invitations from the neighbouring princes and chiefs, which 
caused much delay. 

U'he Niiga piiuces are belic'ved by all tho Buddhists to have great power over 
the distribution of water and the occurreueo of plagues and cattle diseases. 

-•* I call fbi.s place Korma ; although tlie 3rd letter of the Tibetan alphabet is 
equivalent to Sanskrit f, j et it is pronounced as k hy the Tibetans. 
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Tantrik priesfc^*^ of the race of Lan, In his youth, he received instruction in 
the mystic Jfinma system from a learned Lama named Dub-ten-S'akya 
Phel. From Ids seventeenth year he received instruction from many other 
Lamas®® of the Nihma school. Becoming a powerful charmer, he subdued 
the eight demigods and genii of the spiritual world. At tlie request of the 
Emperor Goyugan be visited China. Here he ^’as engaged in coiidqcting the 
religious services and ceremonies, by which means and more particularly by 
his moral merits be showed the path of spiritual liberation to others. 
Afterwards he returned to Tibet where he performed many acts of virtue. 
Being earnestly pressed by his mother, lie took a wife and at the age of twenty- 
eight got a son. At the age of twenty-nine, seeing tliat worhll}' existence 
was illusive, ho broke off the bondage and went before the teacher Tag- 2 )a- 
shon-nu by whom ho was ordained a priest and given tlie name of Dorje-pal. 
He also beard sermons on Buddhism from Ihihjuh dorje, Wutoii-shag 
Khanpo-Yese, and others. He cstahlished many religious institutions, such 
as rhenpo-ri-vo-chhe, Garrno-chhojuh, Tasi-joh-kha, Chho-dih, and Tag- 
gya-dorje-phodaii,®'^ and W'rote many books on the ancient and modern 
schools of Buddhism, called Niinna and Sanna respectively. Yugdo 
Panchhen and others were his pa[iils. At the jiahice of Tug-gya dorje, in 
the niiictv-secoiid year of his age, in the year lo7b, he entered the mausioa 
of re.st and jieace. 


VIII. 

KUX-Dirn-GKLKa-PAL-SSAN. 

This illustrious scholar was born in the year 138.'A. D. at Dag-slmh. 
His father’s name was Kungah Tusi, and that of his mother Pudon- 
gyalmo. 

He took the sacred vows of priesthood from the learned sage Sehge- 
gyal-tshan and rei-eived the religions name of Geleg-pal-ssah. He obtained 
the title of Master of Vidyji by studying logic and .saeivd literature at tlie 
monastic colleges of Sakya and Nainrih. In the iGth year of hi.s age he 
eommeneed a controversy with the eelebrated Pudoh Panehften which 
resulted in the defeat of tlie latter. From this time Geleg-[)al-ssah became 
well known for his learning. He also learned many SiUras and Jlantras 
from Je-tsun-liehdah and other learned Lamas. At the age of eighteen 
he visited the great Keformer Lo-ssah-Tag-jia^*^ from whom ho heard 

m^hy discourses on the vast and profound teachings of Buddha. On one 
• » 

Tantrik priests are generally married. 

S'likya Serigo, Tiilon-dsijig, S'orab Bum and Chhokyou Bum. 

Phodau nu ;ui8 a palace. 

38 Tbvu Khapu, the great reformer of Tibet. 
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occasion Tson kha’pa had remarked of Qeleg-pal-ssan tliati he (the young 
laiKl intelligent novice) would one day prove a great promoter of Buddhism. 
From the twenty-second year of his age for a period of thirteen years he 
studied under the great Reformer and mastered the Sutras and the Mantras. 
He read the excellent and most learned aphorisms, and embraced the reformed 
doctrines of Tsoh khapa with unbounded faith. He was invited by Rabtau 
Kunssan, King of Gyal-tse,®^ to hold a disputation with the venerable 
Cbho-je-Rin-Chhen. The controversy, however, did not take place on 
account of the latter withdrawing from the contest. Aided by the patronage 
of Rabtan he succeeded in founding the great monastery of Gyal-tse, which 
with its eighteen Tvasah (schools) still exists. At the age of forty-six he 
was exalted to the golden throne of Gahdan vacated by the death of the 
immediate successor of Tsohkhapa. He met with great success in ex¬ 
tending the Gelugpa system and thus promoting the work of reformation. 
In the fifty-fourth year of his age, in the year 1439 A. D., he passed away 
from mortal existence, to rest in the mansion of purity. 


IX. 

SoNAM-enno kti-LaApo. 

This scholar was born in the year 1439 A D. of humble parentage on 
the boundary of Tsah-roh. His complexion during chlldlmod being very 
pale, his parents used to call him Palm (calf). When he grew up he 
was taken to the i)resence of Gahdan Tliipa (the great abbot of the 
Gahdan monastery)and other professors of religion. When the abbot demand¬ 
ed his name, he said that it was Palm. The abbot smilingly said, “from 
this day your name will be Sonain-cbhyog-kyi-Lanpo (the bull of Fortune) 
as one day you will grow to be a Lah or bull”. He then admitted him into 
his monsistery. At Gahdan, Sonam learnt the different branches of Buddhism, 
such as Abhisheka, Vyakarana, Sutra, Tantra, Meditation, Criticism and 
Upade^a. He then returned to Tsan where he got many pupils. By ex¬ 
plaining to them the Dharma S'astras ho obtained the title of “ the Lamp of 
religion.’’* Consulting his tutelary deities ho came to know that be would 
be required to construct a bell-metal image of Buddha full oue cubit high. 
He constructed many images and also built the Udiil Gonpa. Convinced 
that moral discipline and purity of conduct are the basis of all religion, 
he enforced the greatest ^strictness in the behaviour of his pupils. In 
the latter part of his life, he sent sixteen of his pupils to Tasi-lhunpo ;{hd 
Gephel monasteries! With a view to accomplish the object of his liffe 
he retired into solitude, where, free from the confusion and clamour 

Vulgarly called Gyan-tso. At this time Tibet was ruled by petty kings 

most of whom were called Dharma E.ajaB. 
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of monasteries, from inattention and idleness, and all anxieties of life, he 
could concentrate his attention on meditation and study. By his great' 
erudition, application, and reflection he composed many elegant,aphorisms 
and S'astraa. His tutelary deities granted him several interviews. Having 
obtained boundless Abhijfiana he could find out supernatural secrets. At 
the age of sixty-six, in the year 1505 A, p., he quietly passed away from 
this world of pain and sorrow. 


X. 

Gtal-wa Ton-Dub. 

This great scholar was born in the year 1505 A. D. at Lha-khu-phu- 
pen-sa situated on tlie north bank of the great river Tsahpo, near the 
famous monastery of Chamalih, in the district of Da-gya in west Tsah. 
His father Sonam Dorje, and mother .Jomkyi belonged to the family in 
which some of his illustrious predecessors were horn. No sooner was the 
child born than it matiife.stud its compassion for the misery of all unborn 
and migrating living beings, by uttering the six mystic s^dlables “Om-ma- 
ni-padme-hum,” at which uncommon occurrence tlie inmates of the bouse, 
with wonder thinking that the infant jnust bo some saint or divine per¬ 
sonage, gave it the name Gonpo-kyab. From his childhood, Gonpo-kyab 
had been fond of solitude. He i.s said to have seen the faces of Buddha 
and Tsoh khapa, from whose bands he received benediction. When only 
eight years old, he saw in a vision, that, dressed in a white satin tunic and 
adorned with precious gems, he sat jjrith a bell and a dorje in his hand on 
the disc of the full moon which rose refulgent from the top of the Segri 
mountain, and that the sound of the ringing of the bell filled tbe world. 
At the age of eleven bo became a pupil of Je Tag-pa Ton-dub, abbot of 
Lha-tse monastery, from whom he received the vows of priestliood and 
the religious name of Lo-ssaii Ton-dub. He silso heard sermons on 
Kalachakra, Bhairava, and the Bodhisattva Marga. He received instruc¬ 
tions in the S'utras, Mantras and the sy.stera of mysticism called Guhya- 
samaja. Thereafter coming to Tasi-lhunpo he became a pupil of the 
abbot Lo-ssah .sbe-Nen in logic, but soon becoming di.sgusted with his subtle 
but trifling and useless system he gave up his connection with his teacher. 
At the ago of seventeen he beeamc a pupil of tbe sage Cbbokyi Dorje and 
fully mastered the volume of precepts called Giihdan-Neu-gyud. After¬ 
wards returning to Tsah he resided at the temple of l^unachen near the 
^andm-0homolha-ri.2° Here his teacher the sago shewed him the volume 

The Chornolluiri mountain, from which the river Panom or Pena nyan chhu 
takes it rise grid, flowing by Gyan-tso and Panamjon, empties itself in the Tsailpo near 
ghiga-tse. 
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of illusive mysticism. Lo-ssah composed four volume,js of ]^en-gyud, 
(jdeasijjg Tantras), During liis residouce at the castle of Ta-gya-doi*je he 
acquainted himself with the terminology aiid signification of tlie classical 
■writings both in the melodious Sanskrit and the insipid Tibetan. In tliis 
manner when his life and .sainthood were uniformly flowing onward, at the 
age of sixty-five in the year 1570^he passed away from mundane suffering. 


GEDUITDirB,^^ THE FOUNDER OF THE MONASTERY OF Tai^I-LHUNPO. 

(One of the Grand Limas of Lhasa.) 

Tliis great Lama was born in the year 1391 A. D., at a place called 
Guu-ru in the Duk-pa"!^ country between Sakya and Tasi-llmnpo. Hia 
mother’s name was Jomo-iuimkye, and bis father’s Gonpo-dorjo. They gave 
him the name of I’eina Dor jo. Unlike other cliildron, he was very handsome 
and of an amiable and pleasing dis[>osition. When a child housed to collect 
around him a number of children of his age, and talk to them gravely, 
as if he wore their religious teacher. His s[)ort.s consisted only in making 
images of Duddhas, erecting ebhorten, shrines, altars and viharas. By his 
command his playmates used to r.dse stone piles as if to repair the school 
walls, lie seldom engaged in such sports as other children delighted in. At 
the ago of seven he entered the Narthan monastery, where he prosecuted 
bis studies up to the iitteenth }ear of his age. Within this [leriod he learnt 
the Tibetan, II or (Tartar), Chinese, Wartu and Lanj i”' (ancient Buddhist 
Sanskrit) languages. In bis fifteenth year he was admitted into the holy 
order by Dubpa-fe'erab, abbot of Narthaii, and given the name of Godun- 
dub-pal. He now acquired great prq)icieney in grammar, polite learning, 
poetry, arithmetic and other scienee.s, and also became.well acquainted 
with the Sutras and Tantras. At the age of twenty ho took the vows 
of priesthood at the hands of the same abbot, and became famed for 
his strict observance of viuaya or moral disei[)iine. By his perseverance 
and assiduity be became an attentive srdmika, a powerful tbinker, and 
an excellent meditator. Unmindful of bis personal convenience and 
temporal aggrandisement, and always thoughtful of furthering the cause 
of religiofi and the well-being of living beings, he went at the age of 
twenty-five to the province of U' to see the great reformer Tsong khapa, from 
whom he received much ndigious instruction, and who was greatly jdeased 
with his conduct. Gedun-dub also received religious instruction from 
the two great Buddhist scliolars Semba-chhenpo Kun-ssau and the venera- 

The title of Gya]-wa-liin-]io-chhe was then not applied to tho grand Lanyas 
of Lhasa. They h(dd tho position of high priosts only. 

32 The mountainou.s jiortions of Tibet, aro inhabited by the shepherdB and 
yakherds who are called liokpu. 

33 llanja of the Nepalese. 
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ble S'erab-senge. Being well acquainted with theology and meditative 
science he performed many religious ceremonies and observances for the 
good of all living beings. At the age of thirty-six he returned to the Tsang 
province where his rei)utation as a great scholar in theology, disputa¬ 
tion and sacred literature was unrivalled. At the age of forty-three he 
constructed an exquisitely fine image of ||||||ddha Maitreya in the vihara of 
Kliudensa. At the age of fil'ty-six he was directed in a vision, by Paldan- 
Lhamo (the goddess S'riDevi), to estabilsh a religious institution. Accord¬ 
ingly he founded the great monastery of Tasi-lhun ])0 and furnished it richly 
with images and books,—an act which greatly extended the liuddhist faith. 
In the latter part of his life, while labouring under pressure of spiritual busi- 
ness, ho succeeded in constructing several thousands of images of Buddha, 
Maitreya, Tara, and the Bodhisattvas, besides working a gigantic piece of 
tai^estry. His reverence for the congregation and devotion to the Triad was 
immense. He wrote five lai'ge volumes of commentaries on the Siitras and 
Mantras. He is said to have held communion with his tutelary deities, 
such as Bhairava, Tara, Sarasvati, Maiijn-Hliusha and S'riDevi, from whom 
he occasional!}’ received prophecies. 'I’hc purity of hi.s morals made him 
adored by gods and men. At the ago of eighty-four, in the year IITB A. D., 
on the morninsr of the I2th month he was delivered from mundane existence. 
Amidst showei's of flowers and music of cyinl)als and drums he was 
conducted before Mailicya the regent of Sukhavati, the paradise of the 
Buddhists. 


XL 

Pan-chiieit Lo-ssaA-Cuiio-ktt otal-tsttatv.** 

The important town of Lhen, containing COO families, is situated on 
the confines of Tsah-roh. It was in the house of a wealthy noble of 
this town, where formerly many illustrious Lamas were born, that in the 
year 15(J9 A. D., Chho-kyi Gyal-tshan was l»orn. Ilis father’s name was 
Pon-tshan-tsherin Paljor and that of his mother Tso-chaijT The 
Abbot Tshom-ta named him Chho-gyal paklan-ssanpo. Even in his 
childhood he is said to have given many proofs of his wonderful memory; 
while only throe years old ho was found able to recite the Manju-S'ri 
ndma nidhi. At the age of thirteen he was initialed into the holy order by 
Kha*-dub-ye4e and given the name of Cblio-kyi Gyal-tsbau, Under the 
tutorship of this Lama, he learnt the mystical worship ca lied Guhya -sanulja. 
At the age of fourteen he was placed at the head of Wch-gon monastery. 
He propitiated Yan-cheii-ma, the goddess of learning, for seven days, at 

^ First Pau-clihon lliLi-po-cliho. 
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the end of which he saw her face, and welcomed her^j singing seventeett 
hymns. The goddess in return presented him with a cup of gem*like 
fruits, by virtue of which divine gift, within the course of a month, he 
learnt by-heart five volumes of Tsonkhapa’s precepts. During this period, 
one nigiit, he saw in a vision the image of Buddha, as high as a mountain, 
shining with the brightness of i||[riads of suns, and approaching him to 
confer benediction. At the age of seventeen he entered the Thosamliil| 
college of Ta^i-lhunpo, wliere be studied psychology and logic, and ob¬ 
tained the high degree of Master of learning. At the age of twenty-two 
he was ordained priest by Pan-chlien-Yar-phel. In the latter part "of 
the same'year, be went to U' to visit the sacred images. Here he saw 
several happy and auspicious omens. Going to Gahdan he disputed with 
the learned in argumentative science, and secured for himself a world-wide 
celebrity. At the age of thirty-one he was raised to the sacerdotal chair of 
Ta^i-lliunpo, during his tenure of which he ahly turned the wheel of 
Dharma to promote the diffusion of the sacred religion. He was the first 
to introduce the annual pr.ayer-fair at Ta 8 i-Ihun[) 0 , exec\xted twenty4hree 
satin embroidered pictures,^numerous tapestries, paintings and copper and 
clay images. He richly I'urnislved the recluses’ monasteries with religious 
necessaries. He ordained afterwards the Dalai Lama Yon-ton Gya-tsho 
into the priesthood and taught him the Kalachakra ritualism. As a 
punishment for tluir internal dissensions, lie em])loved the monks of 
Tasi-lliunpo in erecting three lofty chhorteii within the monastery walls. 
He entertained the monks of Sera, Dapufi^and Gahdan several times, 
distributing gold pieces among them. At the invitation of the Haja of 
Guge he visited upper 'J'ibet. At the age of forty-four he applied to the 
collected body of monks to be permitted to retire from the abbotship of 
Tasi-lhunpo, but their earnest entreaties dissuaded him from tbe resolve. 
After the death ol tbe Dalai Lama, tbe Gelngpa cburcli having waned 
greatly, be was invited to Lhasa where tlie Synod of the Lamas under 
tbe i)residentship of the abbots of Sera and Dapuii ap[>ointed hin\ to the 
pontifical tlironc of Gahdan, which bigl) office he meritoriously filled. 
During jiis incumbency there arose a quarrel between the southern Mongo¬ 
lians and the Tibetans, which ended in the invasion of Tibet by Thingir- 
tlio, tbe nomad king of Khoklionur.^^ Thinger-tho’s armies slew 500 
Tibetan soldiers. The armies of Tsan and U' consisting of nearly 100,000 
soldiers assembled at the foot of Cluigpori in the suburbs of Lhasa. Immense 
hordes of nomad warriors reinforced Tliingir-tho’s armies which were'thus 
enabled to besiege "the Tibetans and cut off their supplies. Unable to bear the 
sight of the distress of bis countrymen, Chho-kyi Gyal-ishan sued for peace 
and delivered his country from the hands of the enemies by the payment of 

** Kho-kho-nur. 
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a large quantity of gold and silver. At the age of fifty-three he initiated and 
subsequently ordained to the priesthood the successor incarnate of Yonton- 
Oya>tsho. It was during this period that he deputed Se-cbben>chho-je 
to the court of Thai-tsiin-bogto-khan,®® the first of the Manohu Emper¬ 
ors of China, praying him to assume the protectorship of Tibet. The Em¬ 
peror gladly accepted the offer and sent him recarn presents of great value 
.«and rarity. Counting from the Emperor Shunchi, his son and successor, 
all the Emperors adhered to the Geliigpa church. This wise step which 
was calculated to save Tibet from the hands of the fierce and bloodthirsty 
Mongols, proved a failure ; for, a few years after, the warlike Gusri-khan, 
the son and successor of Thingir-tho invaded Tibet, dethroned all the petty 
princes of Tibet, of Tsah and U, and'brought all its eighteen provinces 
under his single sway. He greatly admired the vast learning and moral 
purity of Chho-kyi GyaUtslian, whom he afterwards appointed his spiritual 
guide. Chho-kyi Gyal-tshaii immediately before bis death received an 
embassy from the Emiieror of China which brought him a letter written 
in gold and many precious and choice presents. It was the noble and 
generous conqueror Gusri-khan who made a present of the sovereignty of 
Tibet to the fifth Gyal-wa Lu-ssan Gya-tsho, thenceforth called Dalai Lama. 

Besides delivering Tibet from many political vicissitudes and clerical 
crise.s, he did a great man}’' acts of social and religious utility. He wrote 
five volumes of sacred aphorisms, and introduced the Kham-tshan.'^^ He 
classified the monks into orders. Ho received into monkhood more than 
60,000 novices, and pcrf^^ied the ceremony of final ordination over 
nearly 100,000 monks. His charities amounted to'3 lakhs of gold sans, 
or 18 millifiiis of rupees.^^ Among his spiritual sons, the 1st and the 2nd 
Dalai Lamas were the most eminent; and among his l.ay-pupils, mostly 
princes and nobles of the country, Gusri-khan was the most reimwned. 
At the age of ninety-three, at 12 a. m., on the lOth of the 2nd lunar mouth, 
in the year 1602 A. D., he passed away from this world, after a glorious and 
most successful career, one of Tibet’s most illustrious personages. Tb« 
Cbhyag-Jo=^» of Tasi-lhunpo and the rich patrons of religion in Tibet 
conjointly subscribed 600,000 Ks. (10,000 sans) to erect a gil^” copper- 
roofed tomb over bis remains. 


XII. 

• Lo-SSaA YE-SE-PAL-SSAl^-Pft. 

* This Lama was born of a high and noble family of Tlmb-gyalin a village 
of some importance in the province of Tsafi. His father’s name was 

“ The Eqjperor Shu-chi. A gold sah ia equal to Rs. 60. 

W System of national Hostels. ** Treasures. 
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De-chhen-gyalpo and liis mother’s S'erab-Dolma. Being at onoo recog* 
nized as tlie incarnation of the late Pan-chhen, he was conducted to Ta4i- 
Ihunpoin great pomp and procession, on the anniversary of the emancipation 
of TsoAkhapa, on the 25th of the 10th lunar month. Ho easily learnt to 
read and write, and soon became versed in rituals. At the age of eight, he 
visited Lhasa, when, from the Dalai Lama Lo-ssaA Gya-tsho, he received 
the vows of monkhood and the name of Lo-ssan-Ye^e. After his 
return to Ta^i-lhunpo, he was made the president of the grand prayer- 
meeting called Tsh(5-chben. Even in his boyliood he won by his amiable 
and engaging behaviour the affection and reverence of all men. He heard 
many of the Dalai Lama’s sermons. At the age of twenty he was ordained 
by Kon-chhog Gyal-tshan. At the age of thirty-two he sent a congra¬ 
tulatory deputation to Pekin. The Emperor in reply addressed a letter to 
him inviting him to Pekin, but he bogged to be excused for fear of small¬ 
pox. At the ago of thirty-live he gave the vow.s of priesthood to the 
incarnation of the Dalai Lama and named him Lo-ssaA Ilin-chhen. 
At the age of forty he ordained him to the priestliood, but this Dalai 
having died shortly after, an incarnation wtis discovered who received at 
his hands the vows and the name of Lo-ssafi Ival-ssan. lu the year 
1713, ho received a letter written in gold in thi'ce different languages, 
Tibetan, Mongol and Manchu, from the Emperor of China couched in 
friendly terms. The Imperial seal-keeper Ja-sag-Lama accompanied the 
Envoy, carrying with him the Irn])erial Insugnia and a large ThmnTca 
or golden seal in which was inscribed th*title Pan-chhen Erte-ni.'*^ 
The Panchhen-Rinpochhe returned a suitable reply with excellent presents 
for the Emjjoror. He subsequently ordained the 3rd DaUti, Kal-ssan 
Gya-tsho, and tlie grand Imperial Lama of Pekin, Chan-kya-Ki»po- 
Dorje'*'^, and taught them sacred literature. By the faithful assistance 
of king Lha-ssan of Tsan, Tsherin Ton-dub of Juhgar and Pese-ba-dur,^ 
the exertions of this Panchhen in promoting the csiuse of human good bore 
excellent fruits. In the year 1728 the Emperor sent Ali-hu Ampan to 
settle the boundary between U' and Tsan. It was at this time when 
the kingdom of Tibet was abaut to fall into the hands of prince Sonam-Top- 
gye, after the abdication of Icing Miwah-T’hollia, that the Imperial 
Commissioners requested the Panchhen Kinpoehhe to accept the sovereign¬ 
ty of all the provinces of Tibet lying between Kliamhala and Kail/isa moun¬ 
tain. The Panchlien declined the offer several times on the plea of old age. 

'•f Er-te-iii is Mengolian, and is equvalent to Rin-ijo-chho in Tibetan or Ilatna_ in 
Sanskrit. Pun is an abbreviation of I’andita, and Chhen means great in Tibetan. 

Called Cliangay Lama by lloglo. 

In Mongolian Balidur means a warrior or hero. Bahdur is probably the same as 
the Hiadust4ni Bahadur. ^ 
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He said that the government of so large a country and its responsibilities were 
too great for him to undertake, and that he would content himself with his 
ancient possessions. But the Commissioners insisted on his aceeptancCi saying 
the Imperial mandate could not be disobeyed. He, therefore, consulted the 
then nominal king of Tibet, as to whether his compliance with the Emperor’s 
commands would not clash with hie interests. The king who was a pious 
prince advised him to accept the offer. The Panchhen, therefore, assumed the 
sovereignty of the whole of Tibet lying to the west of Panam, in¬ 
cluding the districts of Lha-tse, Pliun-tsholih, l^amrin, Johkha, Ki-roh, 
Nari-kor-sum, and relinquished the possession of Phari, Gyal-tse, Yar-do- 
tsho, and other places to the government of Lliasa. He wrote cigliteen 
volumes of sacred hymns and precepts. The number of monks that received 
the vows from him was very great. Thus devoting bis life to the good of 
humanity and living beings be departed from this world at the age of 
seventy-tive, on the 5tb of the 8tli lunar month. A tomb with a gilt copper 
dome, like that of bis ])red(;cossor, but somowbat larger, was erected to hU 
memory, at a cost of 12,000 sans or Jls. 720,000. 


XIII. 

PATT-cimEN Lo-ssa<5 Paldan-Ye-se.*^^ 

This great sovtu-eign Lama was born at Tasl-tso. a village of Shang^ 
in Tsah. His fatlu'r, named Tbaii-Llia, was clistiugiiisbed for bis wisdom, 
courage and frankness, ftis )i)otlier Jom-kji was an honest and good n.atur- 
ed woman. Previous to his hirtli there aj»i»eared to his father in a vi.sion a 
golden ehhorton, glittering with lustre, and his mother saw in a vision Pan- 
chben Lo-ssah A'esc presenting her with a life-reviving vessel and some 
consecrated ])ills. Thei’e ajqieared rainbow.s, refulgent with live variegated 
hues iu all directions, live yellow llowers growing out of a single calyx and 
corn bearing live pod.s and three ears. All men were singing and dancing 
with spontaneous mirth and joy. Amid such auspicious ami liajipy prog¬ 
nostics, at dawn, on Saturday, the lltb of the 11th lunar month, in the 
3 'ear 1737, Panchhen I’iiklan Ye-se was born. The e.xlremo (aiiyiess ©t his 
person, and sibove all his lovely face attracted the notice of all men. At 
the end of the 2nd month the child lisped Oiu mani.*^ As he grew up, he 
was observed to delight at the sight of the monks of Tasilbuupo. 
Whenever be saw an Achdrya (liidian Buddhist) be used to say^ Bli^ila, 


, '*3 This is abridged from tlio Nam-tliar, or biographj' of IVldan-Ye-so, written in 

Tibetan in two voluinos containing 2000 pages. 

Name of a district. 

•*6 Tho^sacrod Vija of the Buddhist as well as of the Brahmans. 
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BhAla'*®. Sometimes holding the dorje and bell and at other times with 
joined palms, he used to sit in a pensive mood, as i£ to read or write. He 
was never known to delight in or amuse himself with ordinary and 
vain sports like other vulgar boys. When only three years old, he was 
found continually engaged in wor8liipi)ing a bright and handsome image 
of Buddha. The fame of this wonderful child reached Ta^i-lhunpo, 
when the Don-Ner Lo-ssah Tson-du was assured by many of the re¬ 
appearance of the soul of the late Paiichheii in the person of the said child. 
Accordingly, he equipped himself with some of the personal properties 
of tlie late Punchhon ltiii})oclihe, such as the rosary, dorje, and bell, the 
articles used in consulting gods, mixed with several imitation sets, and 
arrived at Tas^i-tse. On being subjected to the ordeal of finding out the 
real properties, the princely child easily and unerringly picked out all 
that belonged to the late Panehhen, and moreover called Don-Ner by 
his name though he had never heard it before. This excellent manner of 
acquitting himself established beyond doubt the identity of his soul with that 
of the late Panehhen. Tlio princely child, now four years old, was therefore 
brought to Tasi-lhunpo with great pomp and procession. Tlie Dalai 
Lama Kalssun Gya-t.sho gave him the name of Lo-ssan Paldan Ye-^e. 
On this occa.sion the Emperor of China, most of the Mongolian jirinces, 
the Taranatha Lama of Khalkha, the government of Lhasa with its 
dependent chiefs, and the throe great monasfcerie.s of Sera, Dapuii and 
Gahdan sent him innumerable pre.sents of various sorts. About thi.s time 
a shower of flowers fell from the sky, which glittered with many a rain¬ 
bow and conical halo of light. Tlic atmosphere was laden with sweet 
fragrance. On a background of variegated clouds, the sliapes of a lion, a 
tiger, an elephant, a horse and a man under a canopy of radiance, surrounded 
by innumerable flags, were manifest to the eyes of all, During the sixth 
year of his age be was carefully instructed in aphorisms and mysticism by 
bis chief spiritual minister Lo-ssan Yoh-dsin,‘7 from whom be received 
the vows of monkhood when only seven years old. In the 10th lunar 
month of the same year he took his seat on the chair in the grand 
worship hajl. On this occasion also, the Emperor of China, the Dalai 
Lama, the king of Tibet Miwan Sonarn-tob and the different Mongol 
princes sent him presents, which amounted to more than 80,000 pieces 
of horse-hoof shaped silver, 5,000 gold sciAs, 10,000 pieces of satin, and 20 
porters’ loads of precious^ stones, such as turquoises, corals, cat’s-eyes, 

• • 

In ordinary Hindi moaning “good”, “very good”. 

His full name is Dorjo-dsin-pa, Lo-ssau-sod-pa, yoo-dsin. The Vajra-dhora 
or the holder of the Thunderbolt. 
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onyx, amber, and pearl: so that TaiSi-lhunpo orerflowed with riches. 
The young Panchhen gave sumptuous dinners to all the monasteries 
of IT and Tsah about 700 in number and distributed alms consisting 
of silver pieces to all the monks. At the age of eleven he came to 
Lhasa to visit the Dalai Lama. Although he received instruction in the 
S'dstras from the Dalai, yet he was seated on the right hand side on a 
throne as high as the Dalai’s own. After a short stay at Lhasa he returned 
to Tsah. At the age of fifteen be again visited Lha.sa, heard some of the 
sehnons of the Dalai Lama, made offerings to the two sacred images of 
Akshobhya and Gautama, entertained the Sera, Dapun and Gahdan monas¬ 
teries with tea and soup meal and distributed a great deal of money for 
charitable purposes. At tbo age of twenty be visited Lhasa a third time 
and received ordination to the priesthood from the Dalai Lama Kal-ssah 
Gya-tsho. This time his great liberality in religious donations and en¬ 
dowments, offerings to the sacred s]irine.s, and alm.s of a silver saA 
(Us. 2^) to each of the monks of Sei'a, Dapun, Gahdan, Potala, Kadih 
and various other monasteries, numbering 118 in U and 1170 in Tsang, 
made liis name famous far and wide. There were few beggars who did 
not partake of liis bounty. He also spent immense sums of money iu 
administering medicines to the sick. The tweuty-lirst year of the Panchheii’s 
age was inaugurated by the advent to Tusl-lliunpo of Chahkya Uin- 
po-clihe, the Emperor’s .spii-itual guide, tlie greatest of the Imperial 
high priests of the celt.stial Empire, to see the Vicegerent of Buddha iu 
the person of the Paneiihen Uinpoehhe. He made innumerable kinds 
of presents among wliich the following were the principal ones: 6 rosaries 
of pearls, coral and amber, 20 horse-hoof silver plates, lOO suits of Tartar 
robes of the very best China .satin and numberless scarves. Chankya 
liinpuelihe stayed at Tasi-lliuiij>o lor several months, aud received from 
the Panchhen lessons in the Sutras aud Taiitras. In the j'ear 1750 the 
Panchhen itiiipoebbo sanctified the golden tomb of the late Dalai Lama, 
whoso soul was reported to have ap]>eared in the [lersoii of the child. At 
the special request of tlie Emperor, he visited Lhasa. On examination he 
found that the incarnation was uiimistakoably genuine, and gave •him the 
name of Lo-ssan .lampal Gya-tsho. After hivishing aims on the various 
monasteries he returned to Tasi-lliunpo. Thi-ee years afterwards he again 
visited Lhasa to ])lace the young Dalai on the throne of Potala He comme¬ 
morated the occasion by giving grand dinners to the temporal and 
Spiritual lords of the country. The amount of §old and silver expended 
OR this occasion could not bo estimated. During the return journey 
to Ta^i-ihunpo he visited GyaF-tso the monastery of which place he richly 
endowed. At Tasi-lhunpo ho administered the vows of monkhood to several 
thousand udvices. At the ege of twenty-eight he visited Lhasa aud initiated 
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the young Dalai Lamia into the prieisthood. In the year 1766 he received a 
deputation from the Emperor of China, consisting of A'sdkhan KwaA 
AmiJan, the keeper of the grand seal Nag-wah Paljor, a 3rd grade mandarin 
Khi-ya-tliclen, together with twenty other olUcials. They brought him the 
Emperor’s letter written on thirteen gold tablets, each an inch thick, 
3 inches broad and about 20 inches long. The following are the contents 
of the letter: 

“ The commands of the all-])Owerful llwah'^^ (Emperor) derived of 
old from heaven, extend over all the world. The four great oceans aldhe 
encompass the reign of his excellent laws which are essential for the 
well-being and hapi)iness of mankind. Throughout all the quarters in all 
ages, the fame of llwan’s merciful and generous protection is proclaimed. 
He adores and venerates the sacred creed of the yellow hat of sublime 
precepts, whose saints, pre-eminently holy in the moral virtues, have 
toiled according to the canonical rules. Thou, 0 precious ranchhen ! 
having fully comprehended the teachings of that sacred creed, sittest over 
the head of the Dalai Lama. Thy illustrious prc'docessor has obtained 
sainthood. Thou, too, during this sojourn in the world by tlui ob.ser- 
vance of discipline and moral rectitude, shouldst obtain sanctity. Till now 
thon hast grown more and more exulted. JJy thi.s grant of a golden 
diploma and seal the all-powerful 11 wan respectfully appoints thee to the 
dignities and oliices of thy spiritual ancestors, to he the sovereign, spiritual 
and temporal, of the great province of Tsan. Eor the propagation of the 
sacred religion over all the cartl», and for the spread of thy holy fame far and 
wide, thou wilt as of old have a general authority over all Tibet. Vouchsafe 
the blessing of thy mercy and prayers over us in this central doiuiuiou! 
The “-Ith day of the 1st winter month, in the 30th year of the reign of 
the Emperor Chhih-LuiV'^ (of Nam-kyoh or celestial protector).” 

To this the I’anchhen returned a digniiied reply. In the year 1770 
he was invited to Lhasa to supcrvi.se the education of the young Dalai 
Lama. This time also he lavished liis bounties over the monks and the 


beggars of the country. “ In the year 1771 lie received an enibas.sy from the 
Duk.desf^(Deha-Kaja) of JJhutan named Shidar which brought 

him presents of some value. The Panehbeii in return deputed one of hia 
secretaries to lihutau with a letter of advice. Ileing informed ol the miscon¬ 


duct of the Deba ilaja 


towards the Ghatika iiaj 


a (liiijil of Gooch Behar) whose 


territories had been invaded by the Bhutanese and who had himself been led 
in chains to the ca[)ital of Bhutan, the Panchhen sent a messenger to Bhiftan 


urging the iinmediSte release of the captive Ilaja. The Deba wrote hitn 


to say that he (the Deba) implicitly obeyed the command of the Lama by at 


A Chinoso -word. 

In English works on China ho is called Kyon-lung. 
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once setting the Rajd at liberty. The receipt o£ this letter^greatly delighted the 
Panchhen. In the meantime the armies of the Ghatika Kdja liad applied for 
help from the owner of Bangala (Warren Hastings), who having espoused the 
Ghatika Raja’s cause,made certain proposals to the Doha, to which the latter 
did not agree. Tliis difference gave rise to something like a war between 
the Lord of Bangala and Deba Shidar. It resulted in disasters being brought 
upon the Deba and in the occupation of a portion of his territory by the Lord 
of Bangala. To avert this calamitj^ Deba Shidar applied for mercy and 
intervention to this quarter,''^ at which the Panchhen, unable to bear 
tlie miseries of a large number of afflicted people, sent a Deputy to the 
Court of the Lord of Bangala, entreating him to forgive the Deba Raja 
his misconduct, to restore him his territories, and to i)ut aji end to farther 
hostilities. Pleased with the mild and paciffc tone of the letter, the Lord 
of Bangala at ouce comiffied with the Paiiehhen’s rec^uests. Thus by 
disi)elling tlie causes of rancour and quarrel between the two powers, 
he established amity and peace, the direct eonsequenee of which was the 
establishment of an unrestricted commercial iutereourso between the different 
nations.” 


With a view to make offerings and oblations to the great Bodhisattva 
at Dorjo-dan,^’” to tiie sacred cavern of (Jaya-gauri, to the great city of 
Prayaga, and the groat riverN.iiranjana (now called Lildjan or Pluilgu), he 
despatched to India 'j’un-ramjia of Don-tso Lo-.ssan t.sherin,''' and three 
Lamas together witli nine young monks. The three Lamas, being unable to 
stand the excessive heat of the country, perisht'd on the way. The Tibetan 
travellers had to encountiu- many diffieulties and fears arising from the 
immense distance of tlie journey, llie burning heat of the country, the 
venomous serpents, the wild and ferocious animals, and more especially 
from the band.s of rohher.s that infested the country at large ; and to 
ci<>wn their trouhle.s, the princes of the frontier states had stationed 
guards to stop foreign intercour.se. Yet, depending on the efficacy of the 
bh'ssing of their spiritual Lord,'’* they succeeded in accouqdishing their 


object. On declaring tliat they were the Ta-^i Lama’.s priests, sent on 
pilgrimage, the Rajas of the frontier states did not molest them. On tjio other 
hand they received friendly assurances and warm receptions from the different 


classes of people in India. The Bltupdl of VaninasL (now called Kasi), named 


Raja of Cooch Rchiir. • 

61 Tibet. 

*6® Doij«-dan moans Yajraaana or the diamond scat of Tiuddha at Buddha Uaya. 

6® A town of considerable size near Uyal-tso. It is well known for being the spot 
where tho spiritual prinio minister usually takes his birth. 

PauchhAi Riupochhe. 

£ 
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Chete Sing Bahadur,®* to whom they carried the Fancbhen’s letter, gave them 
a cordial reception. He kindly provided the travellers with passporta and 
letters patent which enabled them to travel in wooden conveyances,®® as 
respectable parties The same prince, having furnished them with convoys, 
they reached ])orje-dan in a fortnight from Varanasi At Dorje-dan they 
made grand offerings and performed divine services of five kinds before the 
imago of the Mahii Bodhisattva, and paid reverence to the Tirtha-dharas, and 
S'ivaridhi. They gave dinners to priests, beggars and other men. At this 
time, hearing that the Malniguru Tasi Lama’s offerings had reached Dorje- 
dan, people from different cpnirters assembled near the spot to see the sight. 

These spectators, full of faith, joining their palms, paid homage 
to the Supreme dispenser of mercy according to their own religious 
persuasions. They .also made presents of edibles and various sorts of 
articles to these Tibetan worshippers. The travellers, having made their 
offerings at other impoi t ant places of pilgrimage, arrived before the Prince 
of Varanasi who, according to the - Mahaguru’s commands, conducted 
religious services at the Buddhist shrine of Vardnasi. He showed 
much hospitality and kindness to those Gclons®' with re.adiness and pleasure. 
At last, in order to p.ay homage to the Malniguru Tasi Lama, Chete Sing 
Bahadur deputed his general Ldhi Kasmiri M.all and two of his officers, 
Gusankshi-puri and Sopa-ram, to Ta.si-lhunpo. Accompanying the 
Gelohs they safely arrived before His Holiness. The account of the suc¬ 
cessful termination of this periloii.s pilgrimage, the offerings and oblations 
made to the s.aerod phic(!s and shrines, tlio hospit:i.lity of the natives of 
India, Chete Sing IJalnidur’s cordial reception of the monks and more par¬ 
ticularly the arrival of the Indian envoys, with pre.senls and letters, trans. 
ported His Holiness with joy. Chete Sing’s letter which was written in 
Nagaii, when tran>lated into Tibetan, ran thus :— 

“To the most precious and exalted personage, the all-knower vuho 
sits like the parent of all living beings that inhabit the region encom- 
passed by the heaven .and earth. 

“ We are in receipt of your favour, the perusal of which has afforded us 
as much pleasure as could bo derived from an actual meeting. The enclosure 
consisting of satin and gold has been placed by me on the crown of my 
head as the best of blessings. In accordance with your request, I arranged 
for the comfoi-table journey of the Gelons sent hither by you. They 
visited all the important shrines and places of j)ilgriraage, such as Dorje-dan, 
Prayaga and others. I provided them with letters of recommoudaticn and 
passports as required by them, by means of which they travelled from place to 

Olinit-sing, tlio IViijii of Hennros. 

Palanquins. 

Buddhist priests in Tibet lU’C called Golon (Skr. Bhikshu). 
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place, Well received by all men. After fulfilling their mission they have re- 
fcorned here. The bearer of this letter Lala Ka4miri Mall is my faithful 
minister and general. I entreat you to be kind to him as well as to his com¬ 
panions, Gusankshi-puri and Sopa-ram, who are also rny favorite and trust¬ 
worthy servants. Every act of kiiidri<»ss and benevolence rendered to them 
will be gratefully acknowledged by me. I also entreat you to bless me now 
and then with your kind favours. We shah also send letters to your 
Holiness. All news about this quarter will be communicated to you by 
my mini-stcr General Kasmiri Mall and the Gelohs. This letter of mine 
written in Nagari I despatch with the accompanying presents, consisting of 
a model temple of the Maha-Bodhi-Manda of Dorje-dan,au excellent watch 
studded with precious stone.s, a mirror, tusks of elephant, yahti (jade) and 
many other curious articles.” 

His Holiiujss was exceedingly pleased with these presents and expres¬ 
sions, On the llth of the 10th hiiiar month a gentleman, named Bogle 
Saheb (George Bogle), with a small retinue arrived in Ti])et from Bangala 
(Bengal). After nuaking prc.sents which consisted of many curious articles 
of glass and tnvs, he .solicited an interview with Ills Holiness. He w^s well 
received, admitted into Lhc hall of tiiulience and seated on a state cushion. 


After tea was served, His IIoline!?s and Bogle Saheb conversed together 
on dill'erent topics in the Nagari language. On the day of the full moon 
of the same month, Bogle Salieb’s ])arfcy were entertained at a grand dinner 
and received many presents. The Pauchhen often entered into long dis¬ 
courses with Bogle Saheb and evinced great delight at his answers and 
questions. His Holiness’s kind attachmcMit to Bogle Saheb resembled that 
of a sjiiritual guide to his disciide or of a Lama to his almsgiver. An 
account of his conversation with Bogle Saheb, and his correspondence with 
the Lord of Bangala will bo found elsewhere. On the 7th of the 8rd 
month of the folio wing year, after a residence of five months in Tibet, Bogle 
Saheb accompanied by Dagdor Saheb (Dr. TIamilton) and retinue, after 
atteudiiig a dinner given by His Holiness, started for Bangala. Mak¬ 
ing the usual salutation by prostrating themselves before His Holiness, 
loaded with excellent presents consisting of silk apparel and other 
things, and furnished with the Panchhon’s reply to the letter of the Lord 
of Bangala, they rode off. A few days afterwards His Holiness dismissed the 
Envoy, General Kasmiri Mall, with two of liis as,si.stants loading them 
with presents, and furnishing the Envoy with a letter for the Prince of 
Varanasi in the A'ryavarta. 

. In the year 1777 the Panchhen visited Lhasa .and administered the 
vows of ordination to the Dalai Lama. He also distributed alms to the 


different monasteries of Lhasa. At the age of forty-two, in the 1st lunar 
month of thh year 1779, he received an invitation from the emperor of 
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China. The letter was written on a gold tablet, and inclosed was a peart rosary. 
After compliments and enumeration of various titles, the emperor continued 
“ Most precious Panehhen Erteni, I beg thee to honour me with a visit. 

I long to see thy face.” The Panehhen in reply wrote thus, “ I too long to 
gratify myself by the sight of the golden face of your Imperial Majesty. 
Accordingly I have resolved to start for Pekin.” On the receipt of this, the 
Emperor in the course of a few months sent three letters one after anotlier, 
thanking His Holiness for the promised visit. On tlie 17th of the 6th lunar 
month, on a Friday, at noon, His Holiness left Tasi-lhunpo for Pekin, little 
thinking that he would never return to his own country. At Yah pa-chen 
great preparations were made for his rocoi^tion. Here the Dalai Lama, the 
king of Tibet Thi-ehhen Erteni Noman Khan, the two Ampan, the four 
ministers of State, the Lamas, princes, nobles and householders of the 
realm assembled together to welcome TTis Ilolines.s and pay him farewell 
honours. They all approached him with their parting offerings which 
consisted of gold, silver, blankets, ecclosia.stieal vestments, ponies, mules, 
yaks, and countless other things The Dalai aeeompaniod him to a 
distaifce of 8 days’ journey, after which he returned to Lhasa from a place 
called Ta4i-tbah. 

lie met'*® with his me.sscngers on their way back from Pekin at Lbun- 
dubphug, a place on the west of Chha-dah-lja in the Kham country. Here 
}>e made a halt of throe days which he oceu[>ied in eonversatioii with the 
messengers. Tim emperor, in making in(jnirie.s, is said to have observed 
“ How is the health of Pancldien Erteni ? How is that of the Dal.ai Lama ? 
Is the Dalai Lama making fair progrc.ss in gaining accomjdisliments ? 
llequest him, in my name, not to fail to honour me with a visit next year, 
by which time a groat temple, like that of Potala, will have been erected 
here in Cliina. This year, also, I liave raised a monastery like that of Ta^i 
Ihunpo for liim. 

“My mind is eagerly waiting for the day when the Panehhen Ereteni’s 
advent will sanctify this place. I ain occui)ied wnth that thought alone. 
When His Holiness arrives in the vicinity, I shall send Wang and the 
chief miflisters of state to escort him hither. My heart will overflow with 
joy, when he will arrive hereto converse with me. The very sight 
of his thrice-sacred face will increase my moral merits ten thousand¬ 
fold.” 

So saying he handed over to them hi.s portrait to be presented to the 
Panclihcn as a token of his deep respect for him. When the letter witlf the 
enclosures and the*i)ortrait wore laid before the Panehhen, he was traas- 

A cross breed between a yak and a cow. 

w 28tb of the 7tli lunar months 41 days after starting from Tali-lhiipo. 
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ported with joy. He paid great reverence to the portrait, keeping it always 
before him. Then, by slow marches he reached Ku-bum.®® Here he 
stayed till the 10th of the 3rd lunar month, residing in the new palace 
erected by the emperor of China at a cost of Rs. 2,50,000. Here in the 
Amdo country, there were 50,000 monks in all the monasteries, whom 
be entertained with food, besides distributing ilrns of one saA to each 
monk. Prom the date of liis starting from Tasi-lhunpo to the date of 
bis arrival at Pekin, not a single month passed in wliich ho did not receive 
five or six letters with gold tablets and rich presents. The Emperor’s 
ai’raugements for his comfortable accommodation and convenience were 
complete. Each halting station was furnished with 2,000 pack-ponies, 100 
dromedaries, 40 Mongol felt tents, 100 cotton tents, stuffed seats and 
cushions, cliairs, and other furniture atid utensils. A daily allowance of 
Ks. 8,325 W'as allotted from tlie Imperial f‘xche(p.ier to meet the daily ex¬ 
penses of the Panchhen’s })arty. At each station there watted a chamberlain, 
a master cook, a Don-^^er,^’^ a store-keeper, several purveyors, a chaplain, 
a Dorjelopon or master of the eoromouios, a physician, a chief of the 
grooms, orderlies, cooks and key bearer.s. The Panchhen liinpochhe’s party 
consisted of 500 monks, 100 soldiers or guards, 800 servants, 100 clerks, 
besides a few Indian A'charyas.'’’- ^longols, Ohitiese and Tibetan deputa¬ 
tions, consisting of Le-hu Amjxxn, a few otlicers of tbo Ampan’s staff, Ecrteni 
Nornankban, Ta-lama®"’ and many other oliieers of State. A large convoy of 
provisions also accomiianied them. The Einjteror sent for him his own jn'ivate 
dress, belt, fur hat, and otiior necessaries of a journey. Fruits and many 
sorts of dainties, and delicious dishes, and a few hsh some of which were 
about thirteen feet long. The latter, though considered very delicious by 
the Chinese, were scrupulously avoided by the Panchhen and his party.®^ All 
the Lamas and chiefs of Amdo and Kham, the laity and the clergy, 
together with the princes of the 100 Mongol principalities, and the gover¬ 
nors of the thirteen provinces of China proper, came to pay him obeisance 
and receive bciicdictious from bis hand. Even on the way he gave 
the vows of monkhood to three lakhs of novices. By these kind and 
generous acts he won the affection of all people. He startbd from 
Kubum on the 10th of the 3id month, and reached Silih fort, from which 
by slow marches he arrived at a place called Pelokbe, where a deputa¬ 
tion from the Emperor, consisting of the High Commissioner Ta-phu, 

^60 Vulgarly pronounced Kumbum. Tho birtliplaco orf Tsonkhupa. 

Tho receiver of guests. 

® Pandits or Buddhists. 

High rank Lamas aro called T4-lama8 hy tho Chinese. 

®'‘ At TaSi-lhunpo fish life is considered very sacred. Although tho rivers teem 
with varietiel of fish, scarcely do tho people of Tsah kill or eat them. 
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high Lama, S'erab dorje, and others waited upon him. They brought 
him the following reception presents; a yellow sedan chair with 
golden spire, a pair o£ yellow and red umbrellas, a pair of red and 
yellow fans, embroidered with figures of dragons in gold, and nu¬ 
merous other things. Then slowly marching on he arrived at Taika,®® 
where the Imperial high priest Chankya Hinpochbe, accompanied by the 
Emperor’s 0th sou, also arrived to receive him. The meeting was an event 
of great joy and happiness to both parties. After exchanging presents* 
the high priest presented the Paiichhen with the Emperor’s letter written 
on a gold tablet, accompanied by a Lama crown studded with pearls, pearl 
rosaries, one of the best steeds from the Emperor’s stable, a Yafi-te {^jade) 
saddle, gold pots, and fine sorts of dresses. 

From here he started off in advance 2000 loads of Tibetan articles^ 
consisting of images, blankets, shawls, &c., and travelling slowly on he 
arrived on the shore of Dolonur*’® where he halted for 8 days. Here 
more than a million of Mongols assembled to receive bcmediction from his 
hands. Ho was then invited to a big monastery belonging to the Chankya 
Kinpochhe, where, after giving dinners to the monks of 12 mouastories, 
he distributed alms to the mendicanis. Proceeding on by .slow marches, 
on the 22nd of the 7tb month, he arrived at Ye-hor.**7 Hero he was met 
by the chief ministers of state, ordered to bo in attt?ndance for his Holi¬ 
ness’s reception. Party after party of the nobles and chiefs of the 
empffe arrived, all of whom dismounting from their horses, thrice pros¬ 
trated themselves before His Holiness. After the usual presentation of a 
Ichatag they received benediction from bis hands. The proce.s.sion of these 
nobles was a pretty sight indeed. At midday they conducted his Holiness 
to the toj) of a hill to show him the scenery of the surrounding country. 
His Holiness was delighted with the extreme beauty of the place The 
green mountains and valleys, according as they were near or distant, resembled 
heaps of emerald or sapphire. The disposition of the natural obelisks of 
rocks, resembling so many piles of cliborten, and the line verdure, with rows 
of juniper and birch, round numerous gardens, ravished bis eyes. On all 
sides, thei*e were bowers and orchards bearing varieties of flowers and fruits. 
The green corn-harvest that filled the country, the endless springs, and 
silvery cataracts that poured forth their foaming water from the neighbour¬ 
ing mountains, and the charming serenade from the warbling groves greatly 


Called in Tibctgn Tasi-Chhog-phol. 

Lake Dolonor or seven lakes. 

Visited by Col. I’rijevalsky who calles it Johole or Yehole. The Chinese call 
it Ye-hor and the Tibetans call it Tshe-jole. 

Khatag means a prosoutation Ucarl. 
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rofreslied hjin vrbo wa>8 so long tired by continual marches in the endless 
steppes of Mongolia, and broke the monotony of bis journey. The Emperor’s 
palace, environed by numerous shrines, appeared like a celestial mansion. 
The most remarkable of till the buildings at Ye-hor were the two monas¬ 
teries called Potalu and Tasi-lhunpo, newly erected after their prototypes 
of U and Tsan. Their workmanship and architectural finish struck 
him with wonder. Just as he was stepping to the back of this sublime 
eminence, there arrived, accompanied by Chankya Einpochhe and many 
high officials, the Emperor’s prime minister Ar-a-phu-gdA, to conduct 
His Holiness before the Emperor’s presence. First they presented him with 
the Emperor’s Tchatag^''^ and witli tea. He was then conducted, caAedon a 
State sedan, towards the palace gate, the left and right sides of which were 
lined with innumerable banners and umbrellas, amidst the solemn and 
imposing music of drums, cymbals, and clarionets. The Emperor, descend¬ 
ing from his throne, came to the door of the I’cception-room to welcome 
His Holiness. As soon as he saw the Emperor’s fa(!e, the Panchhen was 
attempting to kneel down, when the Emperor stopped him. Then the 
Emperor, presenting the au.spieions IcJidfag, softly touched his hands and 
said—“Welcome, Lama! Is your Holiness’.s health all right? On 
aceount of the length and tediousness of the journey, I believe your 
Holiness has become exceedingly fatigued ?” “ By your Imperial Majesty’s 

mercy and kindness,” rojdied’the Panehlien, “no fatigue or weariness could 
do me harm.” After a coj)ious cxcluingo of sincere and polite expressions, 
the Emperor, liolding Ids hand, conducted him to tlie toji of a spacious 
throne where, sealed confronting each other, they conversed a.s intimate 
friend.s. The Emperor added, “ Your Holiness has arrived here at a very 
happy and auspicious time. To-daj" is tlie 70f-li amiiversary of my birth. 
I am exceedingly delighted.” After a few minutes’ stay here, the Emperor 
conducted him to the great palace, where seated as before, thej both re¬ 
freshed themselves with delicious tea and engaged in conversation. On this 
occasion the Emperor took off from his own m‘ck the necklace of pearls of 
inestimable value,—each pearl as largo as an apricot—and put it on the 
Lama's nock. He also presented His Holiness with a yellow/satin hat, 
the top of which was adorned with a ]>earl as large and regular as a 
hen’s egg. Presently, they went to the new monastery of Tasi-lhunpo 
where a grand and sumptuous dinner was served. As soon as it was 
finished, the Panchhen’s jnvsents were laid before the emperor. They 
consisted of a silver mandal, images of Buddha, Tsonkhapa and 
Sambbara wrought in solid gold, one thousand gold*1000 saddle 
ponies, turquoises, corals, and amber, besides incense sticks,7*^ European 

I A gold mti is equivalent to GO Rupees. 

Called in China jess-stieks. 
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broadcloth, Tibetan broadcloth, and shawls, all of which formed' 100 
horsedoads. The Jasag Lama’s^i presents to the Emperor were half as 
much as those of his master the Panchhen Rinpochhe. The Sopon-Chhenpo 
and chamberlain^^ also made presents, each half as much as the above. 
The Emperor, at the first meeting, had made the following presents : Maiu 
dais of gold and silver, three excellent embroidered pictures of the three 
Tantrik systems, Gubya-Samaja, Sambara Chakra, and Bhairava Chakra, 
a few of the finest gold painted Cliina cups, a gold mendicant’s platter, a 
gold spittoon, a gold water-sprinkler, a pair of gold vases, a gold incense- 
burner, a square brocade carpet studded with turquoise; many articles of 
jade and crystal, 500 scarves, 500 gold saw, 50 of the very best satin robes, 

9 tiger skins, 9 leopard skins, !) fox skins, lOUO white ermine skins, 1000 
beaver skins, and 1000 lamb skins of the finest fur. The Jasag Lama and 
others also received suitalde presents. The next day the emperor went to 
return visits at the Panchhen’s residence at Vc-hor Ta^ilhunpo. From 
the 2drd of the month for two days they met eacl» other twice or thrice daily 
and talked on various to])ios, each time exchanging presents. From tho * 
25th for 12 days they spent their time in witnessing magical and illusive 
feats and performances, wonderful sights, bor,so-racing, dances, operas and 
theatricals. During his residence at Ye-hor the Pauclihen did not forget 
his religious duties. He initiated many thousands of monks, made offer¬ 
ings to all the temples and vihiiras, ajid distributed alms to the congre¬ 
gation of monks. All these acts of piety and virtue raised him high in 
the Emperor’s esteem. One day tlie Emperor presented liim with a seal of 
yanti (jade) and a dijdoma written on golden tablets. In his conversation the 
Emperor expressed great anxiety for the wellare of the Tihetans—“ How 
is the Dalai progressing in his studies? What interest does he shew in 
hearing religious sermons ? Does he possess intelligence and talents ? Does 
he show piyental love and affection for his subjects ? Wbat is bis age ? 
What arc the religious aceomplisbments of the Panchhen himself ?”—were 
some of the points of his encjuirios, to all of which excellent answers were 
given by his Holiness. Tho Emperor, in accordance with the custom of liis 
ancestors, presented the Panchhen with the lm])erial Diploma and seal, 
appointing him the sovereign of the whole of Tibet,7-* advising him to exert 
himself well to promote religion and the welfare of his subjects. The 
Panchhen then addressed the Emperor : 

Jasag Lama is the prim j minister of the Panchhen Rinpochhe and Lord Treasurer 
of Tsaii. 

7-’ Called in Tibetan Dsimpon. *' 

This does not roh tho Dalai of his right, hocausc the Panchhen and the Dalai 
boar the relation of spiritual son and father, vice versa when they differ in ago, and of 
brothers when they are of oipial age. 
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“ 0 Heaven-elected sovereign, incarnate Manjn-ghosha Thou who art 
like the parent of all moving beings inhabiting this earth and the illuminated 
firmament, especially of China, Tibet and Tartary (Hor), hast vouchsafed to 
show so much kindness to such a petty Lama as my humble self. Where¬ 
fore wo shall gratefully apply ourselves to praying to the three Holies 
to prolong your Imperial Majesty’s life and happiness. There is nothing 
more to convey to your Majesty than tlie expressions of our sincere thanks 
and assurance of serving your Majesty to the best of our power in {ill spiri¬ 
tual matters.” On the 28th of the 8th lunar month they bid good-bye to 
Ychor. On the 1st of the 9th month the Panchhen arrived at the yellow 
shrine of the Imperial palace of Pekin where he took up his residence. 
The Emperor paid him a visit {it the [lalace of Kema park. On the 10th 
he was invited to the Emperor’s palace, where he spent three days. This 
time both he and the Emperor conversed in private, for G hours. Afterwards 
he visited all the palaces of the Emperor, conversed with the chiefs and nobles 
of Pekin, sent offerings to the 28 temples of the Emperor, and distributed 
alms and food to about 10,000 monks. The Emperor entertained him, 
with several dinners and tlieatricals, and at times ho heard his sermons. 
Even at i’ekin his Holiness did not fail to administer the vows of priest¬ 
hood to several tliousand monks. 

On the night of tlie 25tli he felt a strong headache and irrihiting pains 
in his nose. In the morning he communieated hi.s ailment to his servants. 
Next morning Sopon Chlienpo asked him how he felt during the night. 
Nothing very serious, rejdied the Larna. On the night of the 26th he did 
not take any food and said ili{ithe ailed ver^Mnuch. He also complained of 
colic and biliousness. All these symptoms of .approaching danger alarmed 
the Sopon Chhempo wljo at once communieated his fears to his colleagues. 
The Chahk^a Jiinpoehlio {ind some of the Em])eror’s phj’^sicians, came to feel 
his pulse. They declared, that except some disorders and bodily agita¬ 
tions, they saw nothing so serious in Ids pulse as would tend to endanger 
bis life. On the 27th hi.s Holiness performed the service of M{ihakala for 
the Emperor’s benclit. Hearing of the illness of his Holiness from the 
Chaidcya llinpochhe, the Emperor requested him to take a few days’ rest. 
The Lhinchhon himself {dso thought that a short ce.ssatioii from labour 
might do him good. After a few da 3 ’s’ re.st, ho seemed to recover. During 
this time he perfonnetl many ]nous acts, giving alms to 7,500 beggivrs, 
and ransoming 3,00,000 animal lives. Jlis illnq^s again returned. The 
Emperor, unmindful of ceremonies, privately attended him with two of his 
chief physicians who administered medicines to him. After this, his 
sprightliness to some extent increased, and his cheerfulness revived. 

The Eknperor of China is the incarnation of Manju S'ri or Mauju Grhosha} the 
Lord of learning and wisdom, 
r 
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He was alwajs merry when in the company of Chafikye Einpochhe and 
the Emperor’s fifth son. Outwardly, there were no traces of indisposition, 
but it was apparent that liis usual temper and appearance had undergone 
some change, and hia friends and servants when they saw that he could 
take no food at all became very uneasy at heart. Once, Sopon Ohhenpo, 
drawing up his sleeves, saw an eruption resembling small-pox on his arms. 
He at once showed it to the Jasag Lama. 

Being informed of this, the Emperor immediately sent his best physi¬ 
cians to attend his Holiness. Examining the pulse, they found nothing 
ominous, but could not mistake the eru})tion as other than that of small¬ 
pox, They gave him some medicines, hut to no effect. Ho soon succumbed. 
On the 1st of the 11th month, he sent for the two Indian Pandits who 
had accompanied him in all his travels from Tasi-lhunpo, one of whom 
lia]>[)ened to be absent, but the other, named Purnagir, c.ame. Seeing Pur- 
nagir’s face, his Holiness’s became cheerful, and his last words were ad¬ 
dressed to Purnagir in the Arya language. In the afternoon, sitting up 
in a cross-logged posture like Buddha Amitabha, he passed away from this 
world. A few minuteh aFt(‘r, his person, still retaining its former brightness, 
contracted to the size of a boy. During this ])ortcntous interval there 
api)eared many auspicious omens and siglits. This melancholy event 
cast the whole of Pekin into mourning. Tl>e Emperor overwhelmed 
with sorrow, did not come out of his chamber for many days. The Sopon 
Chhon]>'), Jasag Lama, Chauk vft Jlinpochhe were the cltief mourners. Tlie 
Enipei'or ])i'eservod the corpse in a collin of gold and made offerings to it 
for 10.) days, Tlie Einj)evor and the government of Tsan distributed 
immense alms to the mendicants and tlie destitute for the benefit of the 
departed. Offerings were sent to all the monasteries and religious establish¬ 
ments of China, Aindo, Tibet and 11 or for the ineroiise of the moral merit 
of the deeply lamented Panchhen, which cost 112 millions of llupees. The 
Emperor constructed a chhorten of gold at a co.st of 42,000 llupees or 7,000 
gold nrr/i in wliich the collin was [ilaced. On the 12th of the 2nd month, in 
the following year he sent up this massive tomb to Tas^i-lhunpo, engaging 
600 convpyoi’S. The Chai'ikya Tlinpoehhc and the Gth prince accompanied 
the remains as far as three day.s’ journey. Great honours were paid to the 
■ remains of thi.s deeply lamented and illustrious guest by all classes of men of 
the celestial Empire. The anangements for the reception of the remains 
were eipial to what were made for the Panchhen during his journey. At the 
command of the Emperor the Ampan and many of the generals aceompa‘hied 
the remains to Ta.4i-lhunpo. lmmen.se offerings were made to the coffin 
on the way. Headed by the Dalai Lama, all Ihe Lamas of If and 
Tsan came to make obeisance to tljeir late beloved spiritual guide and 
sovereign whose remains reached Tasi-lhunpo on the 2l6t of the 6th month. 
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AH the earnings of the deceased were spent in pious services. About 
200,000 silver sai were expended in aims to the poor, and all the 
prei^ts, made by the Emperor, together with those ohtjiined from 
other sources, of the estimated value of 4,15,(505 mH were spent in 
erecting his tomb and in decorating and adorning it with precious stones 
and satin flags on which were woven such rny.stic phrases ns Ye-dharma-hetu, 
Ac. This was the greatest and noblest and perliaps the w'isest of the 
sovereign Lamas that ever appeared within the snow-girt realm of Tibet. 
Equally wise and noble was his friend the great Chhinlun, the Emperor 
of the celestials. 


Names of the important Stages of TaH Valdan Tese Lama's Journey 
from Taii-lhunpo to Fekin. 1779 A. D. 




Tibet. 


1. 

Tasi-soh (a village). 

■'C 

2. 

Dorje-po (a village). 


3. 

Lug-doh-shikil (a large village). 


4. 

Tsah-tsah-naga (a small lake). 


6. 

Shoh-nhoh-iloh-kar-gah (.an in.significanf vil 



lage). 


C. 

Llia-bu-Lar-teg. 


7. 

Ta-bah-siim-clo (the junction of three roads). 


8. 

Dsoni-tlian (plain). 


9. 

Lha thah-koh (pasturo plain). 

-o 

10. 

• 

Ma-kyansum-do. . 


11. 

Yah-tun-sam pa (bridge). 

^•g'QjBT'W 

12. 

S'og-bu-lam-nag. 


13. 

# 

14. 




f 


15. 


S'og-hu-pa-lha. * 

Yan-pa-Chan, ta^i thon-mdn. (River Yan*pa- 
chan with abridge.) 

Na-thu-mo, (one day’s journey west of Lhasa). 
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im. If 



16. 

Sha-bdg. 


17. 

Bas-tshah-llia-chliui-kha (river) 


18. 

Kur-karmai-do. 

aiQ’ac;' 

19. 

Ne-u-than. 

•V^ 

^29 *1N ClC^' 

20. 

Dam-tod-ta^i-than (a large village). 


21. 

Chborten-gya-pa (there is a Chhorten near it). 

Qqz^’jp* 

22. 

Bab-roh (a small village). 

ai’sjcrir 

23. 

Na-tah-mo. 

<%d 

24. 

Wyug-chhu-kha (river). 


25. 

S'a-pur-thu (swampy place). 


2G. 

Chhu-kar-mo (river). 

wa’»r’?’ 

27. 

Nak-chhu-mani (a long MendaA near the vil¬ 
lage. This is the boundary between Tibet 

.i. 

and Kham). 



Kham. 


28. 

Nak-chhupar-bu (a largo town with a garri¬ 
soned fort and a monastery). 

1 

29. 

Tha-t shah-la -deb. 


80. 

Chhu-nak-gan (steppe). 

-\r'' 

e'sj'sr i.“i 

31. 

Chyo-pho-de-rog (steppe). 

^Ki'waoj’ 

32. 

S'ag-thil (steppe). 


33. 

Tag-kar-mo (steppe). 


34. 

S^ug-lai-sam (a high mountain). 

5|ai*S^'g«l' 

35. 

Lhiin-dug-bug (steppe). 

^crc?r 

36. 

Dah-la (a high mountain). 


37. 

Tsha-chhii-kha (a hot spring). 


38. 

• 

Bal-va-hi-yiil (steppes). 

Aka-dam-chhu (an extensive swamp). 


39. 


* A mountaiu of low altitude. » 
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40. 

Tag-kar-chhuh-va (a rocky hill). 


41. 

Tag-kar-chhe-va (a rocky peak). 


42. 

To-lonpa-tbur (a cluster of seven mountains). 


43. 

Kyah-chhtii-nub (river). 

V >/" 

arvac 

44. 

Me-dotban (a plain filled with flints). 


45. 

San-kbupiin-gyisar No-kyitban. 

«■ S'a^’ 


• 


46. 

Tun-clugda (steppe). 


47. 

Tun-t bog (steppe). 


48. 

Na-mo-ebbe (.steppe). 

■.A 

49. 

Hor-cbbcndul-go (steppe). 

R’l;C^’W3f^ 

*0 

50. 

Tha-tsbansuin-do (steppe). 


51. 

Di-ebbu (a great river larger than the Tsabpo 



near Ta^i-lhunpo.) 


52. 

Di-go-lailbo-sarn. 


53. 

Di-goi-laicbyau-sam. 

a cs cs 

®Qq’Sa'^'Q5]ar 

54. 

Di-cbbuilbo“dain. 

ai’sraB' 

55. 

Na-mo-ebbe (steppe). 


5G. 

Lab-tse-kar-cbbuii (obo). 


57. 

Cbbu-mar-kba (river). 

«l«a«|'Wq'§c;’ 

58. 

Yak-go-la-ten (a high mountain). 

^ *0 

59. 

3au-s\ira-do (steppe). 

gc^'W'Qjc;* 

■O 

60. 

Lan-ma-liin (steppe). * 


Cl. 

Pa-yan-ba-raila-sam (a high mountain). 

Qj’Vi^iiaj'anV'ajjrisr 

62. 

La-tebgal-na-^ani (on the back of this moan- 

_ Ar ^ N 


tain). ^ 

^are’Qj'ffi 

63. 

La-matbo-lo-ga (a small bill called Lama’s 


* 

Skull). 


^ A high mountain. 


® North face. 


South bonk of Di«ohu. 



4d 

Sarat Chan< 


64. 

fJ'g'WI'W’ 

65. 

e'V' eN 

ST* 

66. 

**r 

67. 

s'v'*vr 

68. 

•V' V X 

69. 

.o 

70. 


71. 
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Tshokya-rih (a lake about 5 miles in length 
and a mile in breadth). 

Ma*chya (steppe). 

Tsho-soma (small lake). 


Dam-kar (steppe). 


■v" 

73. 

74. 


Ma-cbhenbom-raikah-ri-thoh (snow moun¬ 
tains). 

Turinur gyi-lhobaraso (lake). 

Xrig-chhu-tshen (a hot spring). 





75. 

A 

76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 



^'£r«3!rQ%J:’3iC' 

81. 

s -v* 'v' 

W* ’If 

82. 


83. 

■>'' "V 'Y* ■^r X 

84. 


85. 


86. 


Upper Mongolia, Khokhonue. 

S'o-ro-la (low mountain range). 

Ur-ge*ta-tsbah (a camp monastery). 
Chhil-migme-lon (streamlet). 

S'a-la-tlni (nomad village). 

Alonbu-lag (contains many fountains), 
Ta-tshantasi-gadanpal-jor-lih (monastery lo¬ 
cated in stone building). 

Ha-tho-lai (inner side of a mountain). 
Tsho-Non-po (lake Kbokhonur), 

KM-kbu-r4 (nomad village). 
Ho-yor-tho-lo-keb (two peaks). 
Khu-kbiilo-keb (a bill). 

Tsba-gantbo-lo-keb (a hill). 


* A very high and snowy mountain. 
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87. 

JJi-Dai-La (the mountains of Sun and Moon ). 

•>r "yr 

68. 

ToA-khorgon-pa (monastery presided over by 



a Kbutug-tu and containing 300 monks). 





89. 

Hal-jin-ta-pa. 


90. 

Ton-khorkhar (a fort and a town). 

Brs’3r(»i’ 

91. 

Go-kyakhar (a fort and small town). 


92. 

Te-n»arthan (a fertile plain). 


93. 

Ku-bdin or vulgarly Kuin-bum (a large town). 

I' 


China. 


94. 

Silin (fortress and town containing 300,000 



men). 


95. 

Sbi-j'an Pban-yi (a Clunese town). 


96. 

Phin-tun-yi (a town). 

-\r c\ 

-o 

97. 

Kaii-ten-lsi (a small town). 


98. 

Nen-j)! (khar or fort and town with a popu¬ 



lation of 30,000). 

QJ’q'iV 

99. 

La-pa-chbin (a small town with about 10,000). 


100. 

Pin-ku-.4an (small town). 

-*>r* -yr ^ 

101. 

Ho kliyo-u yi (town). 


102. 

S'o-lan-tsi (small town). 

->r o, 

ac.5'^’ 

103. 

Tlion-cbo-yi (small town). * 


101. 

Ton-lah (khar or fort and large town contain¬ 



ing 60,OCX) men). 


105. 

• 

Phin-clihin-pbu (a village). 


* A mountain of moderate elevation. 

* A low mountain. 

’ Birth* place of Tfiohkhapa. 
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106. 

Ssun-^an (a town containing 20,000). 


107. 

Khwafi-ko (village). 


108. 

Sa-yan-jan (military outpost). 


109. 

Tun-tsi (a village). 


110. 

Yin-phih-shu (a village). 



Ala-ksua, Lower Mongolia, in the sense 



THAT THE MONGOLIAN PLATEAUX SLOPE 


DOWN TOWARDS THE NORTH. 

''C 

111. 

Me*kbe-to-16n (nomad town). 


112. 

A-le-su-i-hu-tag (sandbanks and loam piles). 


113. 

Ye kbo tbun-keb (small nomad village). 


114. 

llu-lan or Khu-lan (nomad village). 


115. 

Ho-yor Hu«tag (there are two wells here). 


116. 

Au Ion Hu tag (contains many wells). 


117. 

Tbu-Myur llala-ka (small nomad village). 


118. 

Pin-cbliin-pbu (a small Chinese fort). 


119. 

Nih-sa (kbar or fort) a large fortress under a 



Mogul Prince son-in-law of the Emperor, 

contains 50,000 men. 


120. 

Ma-cbhii (river Hoangbo). 

« « "V 

121. 

Khin-cbbin-ko-wu (small nomad village). 

cs 

122. 

Tha-piin-au-po (contains 5 “obos”). 

Sc:'!5QI’4“1' 

123. 

Oon-khul-tshig (nomad village). 


121. 

Tbo-thu-le (pasture land). 


125. 

Tbo-so-tbu-’Am (small nomad village). 

- ^ 

126. 

Sii-ji (pasture land). 


127. 

On-lontho-lo-ka (a billy place). 


128. 

Parotho-lo-ka (contains many hillocks). 


129. 

Mi-lan (a pasture land). ^ 

ft 

130. 

Ha-rakopi (a small desert-like plain). 
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S’a’v^' 

181 . 


132. 


133. 


134. 


135. 


13G. 


137. 

'' -.a 

v_ 

138. 


139. 

-v- 

140. 


141. 


142. 

O >3 >S 

143. 


144. 


145. 

o 

Ok ~\r'v 

140. 

c c 

147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 

o> S 

X4'Bi’q’*a'a5 

151. 


152. 


153. 

N _ CS cs 

154. 

v-V£ 

155. 


156. 


Ool-chifchti*sd-mi (a monasti^y). 
Chha-ganili-keh (a pasture hill). 
Chha-ganchhli-lo-thu (a plain filled 
white stones). 

Mo-tonpfi-lag (a fountain with trees). 
Por-su-Ha (a desert-like plain). 
Chha-ganso-por-ka (a chorten built of white 
stone). 

Miir-gii-tshug (a mountain of low altitude). 
Cher-keh-i-gol (river). 

Pa-ga-na-rin Er-ge (a large landslip), 
Ho-thon-gol (a large river). 

Ha-tan-Ho-shu (a rocky hill). 
Je-kehsu-thii-su-me (monastery). 
Tan-gye-lin (monastery, 100 monks). 
Tliuh-tan gd-])hel-lin (monastery,200 monks). 
Tasi Mi-gyur-lin (monastery, 150 monks). 
Mii-tai-to-kon (a tent monastery). 

Pa-ri-chhi (a nomad town). 

Ta-ra (a nomad town). 

Dor-je (a nomad town). 

Wan-pai-san (a high mountain). 
Pa-ga-pi-chhai-chhi (pasture-land), , 

Pelo-ha (pasture-land). 

Tho-ga-mod (a nomad town). 
Ge-gan-ni-pee-sin (a large monastery). 
Khu-khe-h6-tlm (a large fortress, 30,000 sol¬ 
diers and a population of 00,000). 
Khar-]^on-po. 
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157. 


158. 

e. 

wy 

159. 

ab’aiWS’i’ 

160. 


101. 


162. 


163. 


161. 


165. 


KJO. 


167. 

gai'Sj-^aiw^vai* 

108. 

■sd 

169. 


170. 

•O 

171 


172. 


173, 


174. 


175 

5‘!5-Vi*<V 

■o 

' 176 

"h'k 

177 


178 


Ghlia-gan (a white stone ohorten and sniaU 
monastery). 

So-ber-ga (ditto ditto). 

Mai-tri (a small monastery). 

Chba-gankhu-kliu-re (inhabited village witb 
a few nomads). 

Tsa-liapo-lag (contains a fountain). 

Puin-pa-thu (pasture-land). 

O-sd-thii (pasture-land). 

Tai-kai (gon-pa monastery) (monastery, 200 
monks). • 

Tel-der-pd-lag (contains a well). 

ra-)’ou-bu-lag (contains a well). 

Thal-bii-hig (contains a well in the middle of 
the plain), 

Jun-na-riii 0-sun (contains a streamlet). 

Chha-ganer-ge (a landslip), (iq is sometimes 
pronounced as ge and at others as Tce%\ 

Ta-lanthu-ru (filled with a kind of shrub 
from which Chinese paper is made). 

Kun-joi-gom (nomad village).' 

Jla-ya-tu-wai-suma (a large monastery con¬ 
taining 500 monks). 

Jib-ha-lan-thu (a range of hills). 

Er-teni-tog-shiu-O-pa (contains “obo”). 

Paga»hwa-char (contains a mine of soda). 

Khu-khu-derc-su (covered with long grass), 

(• 

Tagi (a nomad town). 

Thon-jug (a nomad town). ^ 
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h 


*0 ^ 

179. 


180. 


181. 


182. 


183. 

waT’zrSai’ ^ 

184. 

or 


-a;* ^ 

e. 

185. 


186. 


187. 

'V' 

188. 


189. 

'V" 

ai«3r'«ai* 

190. 


191. 


192. 

-yr->r 

a. 

193. 

ja 

194. 

aQ’F* 

195. 

19G. 


197. 


198. 


199. 

v c\ « 

QIQ 

200. 




!Nar-thti-s6-ine (a small monastery). 
Gun-Nvura (a small lake). ' *, 

Sil"ge-khu (a nomad village). 

Sban-^di-gol (a small river). 

Chha-gan-lag (contains a well). 

Tsho-ddn (contains a large Lamasary with 
3,000 monks, a place of commerce with 
20,000 people). 

To-lon-nor (Dolonor). 

A’la-than-tu-sbi (a nomad town). 
Po-ra-un-dcr (contains pasture hills). 

Chog-to (a valley with pastures). 

Yah-sii (a small stream). 

Nol-chhiii (a nomad village). 

Sai-han-ta-pa (ahighmountain which cannot be 
crossed in one day,—a shelter for robbers). 
Sai-lian-O-pa (contains an “ obo”). 
Chha-gan-ho-rd (boulder-plains and undu- 
lated valleys). 

San-t.a-pa (a low hill). 

Thai-ji (low hill). [mountains), 

Ker-elihi-lan-ama (a saddle between two 
Kur-gun-hara (a rocky valley). • 

Mti-ran ta-pa (a high mountain). 
Theme-ha-ta (contains a huge rock). 
Lei-pa-sumi (contains a small monastery). 







China. 

201. Ko-ko-ge-ther (Chinese town). 

202. Shih'kM (contains a Mogul and Chinese 

population). 
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203. 

Ye-hor (pbo-dah or palace) (Jehor or Jebole). 

?|s; fi-aai’ 

204. 

WaA-^u-tlien (a large town). 


205. 

Kwan-yiu-liA (a Chinese town). 

, •^'V" 

a* 

206. 

Hard-hotbo (contains a fort and town). 

5c; 

207. 

HiiA-^i-lin (a large town). 

^jc; 5 ^ai i* 

208. 

Wan-lfj’^a-yin-tse (a large city). 


209. 

Kliyan-i^a-j’^u (a large town). 

■V" ev 

a 

210. 

Hwan-tbo-lin (a large town). 

o« 

211. 

8'i-lift (a largo town). 

srsi .jai w 

212. 

Meu-cban-haA (a town). 

A 

ijc; Vi3i* 

213. 

PaA-4i-yin (a large town). 

^aiai-a’V W3i. 

214. 

Nan-tbas-men (a large town). 

1 -NT C 5 

215. 

Yo-tbiA-tse (a large town). 

~\r cs -\r -\r 

QT-.6 06 

216. 

Lo-clii-cbbo-ko (contains a stone-bridge). 


217. 

Ta-mel (a small town). 


218. 

Yuu-^an ■ (ditto). 


219. 

Klio-yil-^an (a large town). 

aic;-ii<v 

220. 

NaA-si-so (a small town). 

’Qic;-»g’*v* 

221. 

Lan-kwa-su (a town). 


222. 

ChbiA (a small town). 


223. 

Ba-ba-pbu (ditto). 

J*”* ^ 

SJQ-.5C;*5J-gc:‘ 

224. 

Pekin (Imperial Palace and Capital). 


225. 

m 

llee-chyar-HwaA-si (contains Dalai Liimas 

5* 


monastery). 


*, Contains Emperor’s palaco. 
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VI—LIFE AND LEGEND OF TSO^^ KHAPA (LO-SSA]fJr.TA,GPA)» 
THE GEEAT BUDDHIST EEFOEMER OP TIBET. 

Tsoft-khapa was born in 1378, A. D.^ in tho town of TsoA kba 
(or Onion valley) in Arndo in Eastern Tibet. His father’s name was 
Lubum-ge, and that of bis mother Shin-ssah-a-cliho. The house in 
which he was born was overhung by a sandal-wood tree rich in foliage. 
It is said to have borne a hundred thousand leaves, on every one of which 
was visible the naturally grown picture of Tathagata S'ehg6-na-vo (Siipha 
dhvani). There having sj)ontaneously ajipearcd on the bark of that 
wonderful tree the mantras sacred to Manju.4ri, the protector of the three 
classes of beings, men, suras and asuras, the men of the place 
erected a chaitya at its foot. A large monastery containing 10,000 monks 
was established near it and called tho monastery of Kuburn Chamba- 
lih. It is said that the marvellous leaves of the selfsame sand.al tree 

4 

are even at the j)resent day observed by jjilgrims to bear the Tathagata’s 
image inscribed, as it were, by nature. 

When tliree years old, Tsoh-khapa received the first initiatory 
sacrament from the celebrated Karmapa Lama llolpai-dorje, who gave hiln 
the name Kun-gah-ninpo. At the age of seven the young novice is said 
to have been miraculou.sly visited .by Vajra])ani .and the Indian saint Dipan- 
karaS'ri-jnana (culled Atisa in Tibet), from whose hands he received benedic¬ 
tion. Having attained his eighth year, he received the second sacrament of 
novices from the sage Ton-dub lliiichhen who changed hi.s name to Lo-ssan- 
tagpa or Sumatikirti in Sanskrit. From the same Lama be received 
instruction in the Sutras and Tantras. His study-room is said to l)ave 
been filled with sacred volume.s, the lustre of which served him for light. 
At the age of sixteen ho visited Tibet proper, where in the princip.al monas¬ 
teries of U and Tsan, such as Dewa-chan &c, he studied the sacred literature 
of tho Buddhists iindcr .such eminent schohars as Lama Wumapa, Je-tsun 
Een-dah-va, tho hermit of Lho-brag named Lakyi-dorje, Tasl-senge 
&c. At the ago of twenty he took the niomistic vows from Tshul-thim 
Einchhen, when he manifested a very poweid'ul memory. H^ was able 
to recite at a time about 553 slokas of the Dulva without a mistake. He 
was afterwards initiated into the vows of Bodhisattva and others of the 
strictest kind appertaining to the Tantras. He now acquired the right 
to confer benediction on others. He also ])roj/itiatod the divine mother 
Tara called Dolma in Tibet, Dugkar-sarnaja Guhya, Sambara, Bhairava 
ttnd others of his tutelary dieties. The great Indian leacher, Nag4,rjuna, 
S'!'! Saraha and the all-knowing Butoii, besides many other Indian and 

1 On tlfe 10th lunar month of tho year, bearing tho name ‘ iire-bird,' of tho 6th 
cycle in Tibetan chronology. 
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Tibetan Buddhists miraculously visited him at the time of his < studying 
their metaphysical works. Of all these divine visitors Manju^ri, the god 
of learning and wisdom, was his greatest friend. In fact he acquired 
great proliciency in all classes of science then known in India or Tibet. 
In the whole of Kahchan or the Himavat country, he was unrivalled 
amongst the learned. Gonpo-chhag-dug or the 8ix-ai*med Bodhisattva 
(Vajrapani), Pehar Gyalpo, Vaisramaiia, the lord of death called Tam-chhen 
S'injei^e and otlier guardians of the world became his friends and helped 
him uninterruptedly in the work of Dliai*ma and the preservation of 
moral discipline and purity among the clergy. 

Even from his boyhood Tsofi khaj)a used daily to commit sixteen 
pages of his text-books to memory. In Tibet he studied up to the thirty- 
sixth year of his age, when he mastered the Tibetan translation of the Sans¬ 
krit Buddhist scriptures and the sdsfms, the greater and smaller vehicles of 
law, the ancient and modern versions of Buddha’s precepts, and the 
philosophies of the various heretical Jind Buddhist schools. By these 
accomplishments he became matcldess in learning in Tibet. After 
finishing his studies he devoted him.“eU’ to writing various commentaries 
aijd works, such as apliorisms, Lam-rim, Nag-rim, Tantras, V^inayn, 
raramitas and logic. At the time of his commenting on the Tautrik work 
called Sambara-mula tanira, tlie god Saml)ara is said to have miraculously 
ajipeared before liim and remarked—“ Tsoh khapa! even in India such 
excellent commentaries and synojiscs as yours were never made.” At the 
time of his commenting on the “ Kalaehakra,” its reputed author, the 
celebrated Cliaiidra Kirti, Emperor of S'ambhala, is said to have inspired 
him. The Ifeshe-kliadoma^ (the fairies of learning) are said to have 
miraculously transported him to Skiiubhala before the presence of that 
deified emperor. 

At the age of thirty-seven he bethought himself of paying a visit to 
India and invoked Manju-sri to advise bim on the matter. Manju-sri 
personally appeared before bim and said, “ If by remaining in Tibet, tlirough 
tlie medium of yoga, you invoke the liuddbas and Bodbisattvas, great good 
will accruo»to living beings. If, for that particular purpose which can as well 
be attiuned'by residence in Tibet, you visit India, your life will be shortened, 
consequently you will ultimately do less good to the world. 1 therefore 
exhort you to follow Nagarjuna aud Cliaiidra Kirti in doctrinal theories, and 
Atisa in meditative science, and Upali in ritual aud religious observances. 
O saintly Tsonkhapa! let fonv school be diffused over the wliole of Jambu- 
dvipa aud let mankind abide by its teaching !” On hearing this, Tsongkhapa 
gave up the idea of visiting India. After thirteen years of meditation (yoga 
in solitude) he obtained smmdhi, after which he saw several of his tutelary 
deities. Even the fairies of learning came in visible form to pay their 
respects. 
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He acquired great proficiency in argumentative philosophy and vya- 
karapa. Once, in the course of twenty days, he finished reading 100 volumes 
of Sutras and Tantras, and in thirty days he unravelled the intricacies of 
those books. His acquirements in the Alankara Vidya (rhetoric) and 
in Upadesa were considerable, for he was found cajmble of explaining throe 
volumes of such works daily. He was posses.sed of rare gifts of elocution. 
In fact, being an inspiriid orator, in the midst of a crowded assembly con¬ 
sisting of several thousand men, he could make himself heard to the 
satisfaction of all. His delivery is said to have been uniform and engaging, 
being without variation in the pitch of his voice. Jleing free from any 
kind of disease either of mind or body, he preaebed witli untiring zeal in tlie 
daytime and during the night time. He used to sit in yo(/a in communion 
with Buddhas and Bodlii^attvas. “ Rucli rare talents and assiduity” 
remarks a Tibetan author- “ have never been noticed in any of the 
Tibetan Lamas of anciciu or modern times.” The work.s composed by 
Tsofikbapa are re))letc with sense and profound reasonijig. Excellence 
of style, persj)icuity and conciseness are their never-failing attributes. Few 
authors can boast of such excelleiicic.s as embellish ln.s extraordinary writings. 
They are scrupulously free from errors and blundor.s of any kind. Arrange¬ 
ment and judicious order are no unimjiortant characteristics of his writings. 
His works are faultless in the qualities called onffa, pt'afijan^a and mula, 
in consocjuence of which they are easy and intelligible to the general 
reader. In Grammar ami Dialectics lii.s reputation stands unrivalled 
in High Asia. He held long discussions with the learned idiilosopbcrs 
of Tibet and Aindo. The well known Dharma Uinclihen and Ge-leg- 
pal-ssang were forced to acknowledge bi.s superiority. He discussed the 
merits of iho prasanya mdJhyainiha school with the celebi-ated Tag-t.shang- 
Loohluiva and Shovah Itin-chhen whom he vanquislied hy bis powerful 
logic and obliged to eomjioso SO slokas or verses in bis jiraise. From 
that date bis fame spread all over the country. The pride of rival 
savantu was bumbled when they came in cont ict with him, and they 
prostiated theimselves before him in reverence and awe. These were 
the causes whielv led to the wide diffusion of his reforms. Prior to his 
advent, Buddhism, though widely spread iu Tibet, bad greatly degenerated 
througli having assimilated much of the JJon lieru.sy, and especially 
on account of the clergy having shewn some disregard for moral discipline 
and the teaching of Buddha. Every one behi^ved as he pleased under 
th^ shelter of its corrupt doctrines, and practised diabolical acts in the 
name of the Tantras. There wore few among the Tibetan clei^y who 
abstained from women and wine. It was Tsonkbapa who preached strict 

® «Gyal*rfVau wiKbanpo, tho late abbot of the Sera monastery who wrote a 
volaminous life of Tson-kbapa, 
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observance of the laws of the Dulva (vinaja or moral discipline), and by thus 
conforming to the precepts of Buddha, hs revived the purest kind of 
Buddhism. Tsohkhapa introduced reforms in every direction. In his 
reformed school was to be found the essence of the Sutras, Tantras and 
Dharanis of the MaliayAua and HinayAna schools. One who is well versed 
practically in the Vinaya teaching of the Hinayana school, and who 
acquires the MabdyAna or Bodhisattva dhArani, can become a good 
Gelugpa, 

After S'akya Siiplia, no teacher of Buddhism was so eminent as TsoA- 
kbapa. Even in the A'rya-dosa, no such refined school as that of Gelugpa 
was known to exist. In Tibet, Tsonkhapa is called the second Buddha, 
a title which NagArjuna, the founder of the Madhyamika philosophy, 
enjoyed in ancient India. 

At the age of fifty-three, in the j'ear 1429 A. D., he founded the great 
prayer assembly consi,sting of 70,000 monks well known by the name of 
the Monlam Chhenpo of Lhasa. It was held annually, and the practice 
continues up to the present day. Tsonkhapa on that occasion adorned the 
head of the imago of .Jovo (lord) S'akja Muni with a diadem of lapis- 
lazuli, j)carls, rubies and other precious stones, at a cost of 500 gold sraA 
(or 30,000 Us), and prayed that the sacred religion might continue for 
ever without being corrupted or degraded. lmn)(in.se offerings were 
made. A hundred thousand edibles were placed in hea])s to the height of 
a man’s stature. A hundred thousand lamps, fed with butter in huge caldrons, 
with wicks as big as the largest handkerchiefs rolled up, were lighted, so that 
the wliole city of Lhasa was illuminated. The glare was so great that the 
residents of Lhasa could hardly distinguish the stars in the sky. Frank¬ 
incense, joss-sticks, myrrh, and flowers wlM’o offered in great profusion. 
There were present on the occasion, under human guise, all the gods and demi¬ 
gods, Kagas and yakshas that were fiiendly to Buddhism, together with 
the four classes of genii called Gyalpo with the groat Behar at their head. 
All tliese, disguised in human slia])e, took p.'irt in the proceedings. TsoA 
khapa observed similar ceremonies in suhsequciit years. In the same year, 
the great reformer founded the famous monastery of Gahdan. In tlje course 
of the next ten years, he turned the wheel of Dharma with unprecedented 
zeal. 

In the sixty-third year of his ago, knowing that bis end was drawing 
nigh, be entrusted his pryicipal disciples Gyal-chhab-je, Klia-dub Chho-je, 
Je-serab-seAge, Jam-vyaA Chho-je, and Chyara-chhen-chho-je, with ‘the 
charge of protecting Buddhism. He also charged the lord of death, 
called Tam-chheu-Ainje-ehhoikyi-Gyalpo, with the defence of the sacred 
creed, thus exhorting liim :—“ 0 thou, the lord of Dharma, in this country 
of Kah-chan (Himavat), may thy religion so long as animal life 
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cemaina ntfibxtinci;, be defended by thee! Thou, together with thy retinue, 
ahalt drive away all enemies, whether internal or external, and the warlike foes 
of the border lands; thou shalt extinguish all kinds of heretics, who may try 
to injure the religion.” The statue of this dreadful lord of death, who is 
the sworn guardian of Gahdan inspires terror in the minds of sinners who, 
even to the present day, tremble at his name. It was, according to the 
popular belief, by the might of this dreaded deity that the progress 
of the Gurkha armies beyond the boundary of Tsan was arrested. On the 
26th day of the 10th lunar month of the same year, Tsonkhapa’s person 
having been contracted to the size of a boy of eight, and placed in a 
mansion encompassed by the radiance of the rainbow, prepared to start 
for the land of bliss. On that occasion innumerable Suras, Asuras, fairies, 
gods and goddesses played instruments of music in his honour, showered 
flowers, and with flags and umbrellas joined in a pious dance for full 
seven dajs. On the morning of the serentli day, when by-the act of 
his will he was lost in yoga, his soul, leaving its mortal frame, was absorbed 
in the Sarnbbogakaya of Buddbahood. Tlience forward Tsohkhapa, 
under the name of Jampal !^inpo, sits by the side of Maitreya the 
Regent of Tushita (Gahdan). His remains, wrapped in cloths inscribed 
with texts from the Dliaranis,*^ were preserved in a Chaitya of gold. His 
tomb is a lofty edifice, with a gilt roof, and a golden Chaitj'a inside. 

The Tibetans have the following account of Buddha’s prediction 
respecting TsohUhapa :—In ancient times, when Bhagavau S akya lived, 
a lirahmaii boy pray'od to him after presenting him with a crystal rosary. 
Bhagavau, in return, drew from his right side a white conch shell and gave 
it to him, saying, “ Oh Brahman boy, in time to come thou shalt work for 
my religion ; when it shall spread in the Hiniavat country, thou shalt be 
the president of the Bharma.” The same couch shell was then concealed in 
the hill called Brogri, in Tibet. It is now to be found in the Dapuh 
monastery and is said to be possessed of miraculous powers. 


* The mystical writings, called Dhdranis, were brought from India dwiiug tha 
8akya hierarchy in the 10th and llth century A. D. The inscriptions were prt'pared in 
Tibet. 
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VII.—RISE AND PROGRESS OF BUDDHISM IN 
. MONGOLIA (HOR). 

Tthetan Text. * 

Wth Booh of Dub-thoh Selkyi Melofi?- 

S';*! ^QI*^5IQI'’^c;i g3’*^c;i 

^S^Q'Sc;-t^c;’l kinj:’Sc;'| |’'qQ’ic;’| 

-»i0 •sfi -Y“ 

^IS1<V* r^Q'tZf m • *-§c;' »(c;' 8| • <vc;<V * 

•o 

xi^ys<v'w’«jic:<v’^'i <S'*a’Q]'sc;’i ««'Qi' 

-.s -.6 tj 

QVQi’fiiWQi^vi 

^ -o ^ ^ 

Z5Q”^|<V#f*QT^B]'5j<vi ^'S'a^'»r''R^’«iN’Si;'XI’^a|'<3II V'VCJ’SC;’ 

«c;Q'i5V’Sli'«lN»J| *^SN'Kllc;'*b'x^§l ri»W’S[e;' 

^ m3 ^ 


>. es • -"a .o *0 ' 

Q|ai'C4Q*(^’2q[’ijQH |3i’fi]<v»(’Q2f|Q’^ai'EH;aj’5z;<VI S'<5l'^t‘3i*W 

’ 3r N ’«^’ 54 ’ QI’V *4 ’ *^Q ’ »r^ 


* See Vol. L, p. 187, note 1. 
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Q§«| ’ QI'Q^’ 

,w 

«4' W”^'s ’ 'J ’ ■*Thc;'t' ^ ^<?I ’ ^ * MQ' ® ’ XJ’ HOI ’ 

-o ^ ^ ^ 

QBJQ- *>3i ’ Qic; • iqci' ^c:' X^^ai q't^c;'Qsjisi't4aj'(ejQ| 1 V 

xr Q5jisi<v ’ xj' ’ gfi]' a|' ^3 V * ’ q •;^x^' gc; ^-q^V c^Q ’ at? ’ gisi’^QI’qr 
5'Tj'^*t^i;'(^q'Q^^ I iQi' ' q*^q' q ’ ajs ’ 1^7 ’ aq<v' q' qjt' *3i ’ @M’ 

^c; • q- ^Q'^' aya/ ’ • qjaj' Jq'q j;'»f 1*^ i • if- q^<V • Qj**^§q’ 

q*^''^Q-’>qc;'q3ji:;'^c:'i ^’Q*5Qi’'i’^«iN'qw^'^^r''>s'qj;’s’vi vway' 

-O ^ ^ * 


>r 


a&VNq’q'Qi’*tf'q'^*>'q'qjr A7'q^'ga7’w'q’q<vi'q'q^"qjc’qf^’>'q'aii 
gV'«’>'^®i’'^^i q^iN' q ’ ' qQ' ’ <vq' «2jQ ’ ps' f' g’ (fq' aqq’ q* 
q#qv’ay<vi ^q'‘&q'<Q’'>iqa7'3ai'q^V-^| W’W'WI q*tj*t}| 

«5'q*ia| ^'rll Qi’Qj’^l X’i’XI Q'Q’QI Ti'T^'^l 

fea'a*ai -^'i'li g'^g’-gi i,w’^^"a7’S»q’cq 

'M=i’V'qq'Qrq’qj&’’^q' 

Ql’sjpqqar'q’q^^lVq^Vl N*q^'^'^'q^q’<2iq'|^^5'»7Pi>^*g'Sv5'g’7|';4’ 
ij’ q’ ' f ay' S' ^q'ayq<? qq'(^aj’ffq<v'^vi V^q’Sq'pa'^Ql’q^^’*; V 

^ -nO 

qq»7' qI' @*^'ia7’P W»7£lQ'_|ay'*y:^qc;’’q^ari 
qy^^<Va7’qf'|-?^qayq"Qqqaj’Aj-^g5v|iQj'»f^dy'^ai-^f;iV'dy«V'§’gjq'^ 
gq'qf-’Sq'i^Ql’Q^^n SQl'q<V’*<V’S’vq'q^M’V*^5^’qj;-g^| Qaygq* 
^Q’^'x^'qi|*q§'Qj-j^*^'q4V| sq-5'«ift'Ti^'Qqqa7’q'*'ac;*| ^B|<v'r^-§» 
qV»7a''q’Q V^^7'$QJ'q'W^fq'^*^qq’q*qiayJr»f|q*jif» 
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^ V 

0 *QJQf*Q5I«i’*4V<V I SQl’3F^e'&*?S 
NX,’ ’ W' ^§<31 ’ 5«i ’'R\ X’Ql’aOI ’ 1 *?’ 

jij^ai’^'Qil QS5*i«V • «4»V ’ «1 ’ ‘9«i ’ 

I 'Qi- ^Qi»i ^' 2*J' 

^ >q j • q' ^Q • ’ ^3i • g ’ ^ ’ r?«i * ^ ' Q V »q*«’I 

ic|«vc:iv'ij'fr«n NX’9r9^^’ 

I SX3 ’ M<3'|<V'Q;S =1*^ §QI' 

Q^'^'-5N'C^'q;^i ^i<h ’ N’ \9r Ifii'iwv'S’v'V’on 
Siwqgc’^N 5t;’i ]g'«/§''q’MQ’qN’i5’Q^Q 

'^N’ QF«1'M @’§’*33’ 

^Bi«VQi'SQi*^F’>=;’i ^ ^i5iN’QI*5'«^'^i”?'8^’*®»’8'V'q<vj Sq' 
£rQ’<v»[WQav*4r§j;*-^i 

<31 •«’ ' S’«l'^s' «llw 

\X’^N9^’&N’»r |SI7’w5'QS«3I'*^'S<3I'«';’ I 

wq's«;’ I g<v’ y’ t|<v • ^' i» ’ «iy»^<v’ y’ ’^ * 


i wsr^i5'«V 

^ ^ ^ •A ifi 

^ <o ^ ^ 




oabVW^s^ 

«irw<vc<vi<v'8’t.ci|^qr^ vtai’ajww' tT’ 

s. ■»& * 

Q?i’qQ*l*»!f’SJ;'5rv«*v’Q^'*^'^i w^'^Q'Sqr*jrQ'^<v-ivr<v’»v»W’ 

-sS ' ^ «>6 ^ 

S<v”qi^'tiQ'W'^’Qi’W’-^5’»r£«i*»r^3i’ SjhCt 
sT'xiliai* ^nr'ar<v’XT|-l.’ 3^^* y’ »?#«) I S<V’ S’^Q’^va^-S’^^l'lQI’tj^W 
■» 3s:<V’ 5I«1' ^«V ’ H »tiQ ’ Uf^ai' y ■SJ I if «fJS'3Q’A c?'qi'^:c» 

gi5’i«l-iOT* I' ’ *^gc;<v * ^'^Qj' i Q v 

QTqaj' @^' 3i<v '2«|' j; Of' *^t;c<v ’ ' i4<V’)5f'»r’ 3«J V'#r «;^’V'i.i:^'^’i4'Qf | 

yfi' <«)' if «*/'3C'»li:'5SQ]’ 

-y" es _ 'V'ev _ ^ v. e» - "V" e^ "V 

W’>'i^’Q*>®i*-Scj'i |!Qi’5fv^5'|j.'273;i:’^l’Qcrfa’i}<v'sc:-Qs«i*i 
sj'Scj’^VwS'VQBQl’lQi'^j 3^-^’S'»W^'a3i’w|'S<V'^Ql'ii^7c;'«|V5r*q* 
?5^'aiWi’5(^^^*!3QI'5’8i i ^ ’ if ^5r<v' 5<v i^'^’ar*VMa'«*^’y 

^ '*1^- 5(i;' ifI «'<<«'g'iT^3i'VQ-^-zj^a| VSoi’i^XTcr 

'N/^ ^ 

2%5’^’Q|55W’j;'<w vQi’v^«'i4**>^’^'<j|'sf3i’qj:’§:t' I 

V^’V'^^'S'S’Wiasi'i^Vsr'w 

I S’^'3a* S«V' y 

a ’ w’ ^*i V «as’ &v’ xti’^’ V 
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1 • St?' ^fe* ;sr* ^ai’ a«?’iQI’^3'tr’qQ’m«i’Q jgJC'i^ar^r 

Qs’S’V’'SCjf’aw«Vwii’^'*4’ 

«iai«v’ 'g«l V srl^' g^’ S'|J;’gS'^WQl*Bl W 

^<3i-tiQ'»irQi' Vw’<v*aQ'iQi*^fTq^’3»wl'W(l''^'WV 

^ ^ <«d mA 

'V" s, V <N "V^ CS «? s V es ^ N Ci w 

gai'SN'wpqii w;;’ii-ai-F'^TQ'«ll«l’WI»c;'J3[?|c?<v| *?c2'^'^I’S;’|e'^'jm'«5' 

^'V,9t 'I'^fN'^VTi'^'ai'aQ'S'i^'^' xriai’ ^S' Soi'wlai’ 

Qgc^NI 5i<3]’tj’(l’Tq*?3i'xi;q\'|'is||ai'§5i'V®J;’| Q155r''SSC;aj'«fe'3C'iBii' 

-nS ^ 'O 

tj«v" gs; * a^’ I' “I ' ^.ai' Ti • * ’ zq' I 5:^fi*V'|c?' Bi-«^«|ai' 

-sd 

V3iV’gQl'J4Q’3'Xw’t4J;'g3i| 
iQl'>>^c:’'^'t4Q’S^’5r’^'vrJ4|'Va'‘=R^c;’Q§3i'qi<v'«?c:’ | 

0^ z^^c; • zi^3i’ Qiai' iiiq<v' i<V' gc; ’ W5lW»i’ 

Blcj'I'ZfiR*^'JZ^’ g'^|ai'z^'|<V'qj;'g:;i ai'ff|Ws’^<5I’Vicrw<V'gJ; 

^v’t4X’ »I«1<V ’ ^ 'iW*) 5IXT* i'wl^isi'ai^v'i:!^ 

^ <0 

^Qt;’i ^'i5<va'3rc;Q’Qiq'T,'wz;j<V'^'^c;'Q^<2I'iaj’3rsi?'z^<V| 

^ ^*1 




«Va' Qai’ a}<V'gai'^)’QF^W^^gc?<V'sfe'3fQ’WC?Q’{<^i^<V' «v’ 

8i?r<v' g^'V' a* 

-O ^ -.6-0 


|<V'Qiai”q^ai't^’4l3i'gC | l'i/<VQUiS|V W^Vt^'zj'^^ffl'a'^ai’i^^V’QiJC 

^ • -nfi *<J 

ac:'a<V'M*S^CXzq’zqt,3i-|ic2|'z^3i'|':^cr,gj^-qj:'«;':^iJi'<j|3i'5c;'3jaiv'<r^V 


"\r 


•c^ 




»V5’*^t:'zq’giz5’^l z^5i'iH«V'^ai’tJ’3i«V'*^«IV'*3|’WQ’>ai-S«I''2I«l<V'J?z^g<V’ 

~sP’ ^ 

»^cf5qi5i’ciii'i’3f<|'isiq<v^5r'cj:;'g3i'5c;<v I V ^’V’Qg<V'§c:<V’ 

' q';;z^’q'3(c;’zjr g3i*5c; wisrtj'W«r 

'gtrir«i§<v’alai’5'iTs«aw 
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ti 

’ q*!' «l I' I ^«i’ ’ i: xq' Qi^c;^' fiar' * “Ijar | 

J4* q’ ■q^a^’ ^'S'arc;a’q^q*tl'jcq't^Cw^c;'V'qarl*> I 

>* 

yVSVS’'Sf^’S*I'2'‘Bai'i'X6;'^qc:'qq'q5j 

e 3Tf»<V*J4'db¥EJ'a<V’qW8iC:'t^WSjq’>^^(q'<Sai-TjrwSc;'l QWBW 

e% -V“ ^ 

^«V'q3i*V'q^3»’ QSQI’q’Qi3iq’S'’5rc;’*^W§q'^'^^c;’g5i-Jtqv’’^tri qq' 
«siq*^^'Q^3|'B]B|y j V-^’i’Vq’*>W^q’<vqV’»V5'^ai*'^ai'arc;'tr 


I ®l^®l'qq’P>'C;'^c;’ H'qvc:’ 

"i -O ^ ^ 

I ^' qw ’ q v^' y a’^qS’ • q'q^q’ *>qq ^c:»v’ qj^* 

$' zd'y ’ 55i * q i;' I • wq' s' q^3i qa- 3q' q j;- S«i q* s' 

-«5 -«0 ^ 

I gq'y^c;’Q|5qv's<v'|q'i5*^'q5r<vqiVS’'g'^'^'Sq’S’ 
^qq'iqq’^'gj:’|:;'^I wXyK’ q^j;* w'^y S' 
^Wq^'«i5'?f^?‘S'-§'5j3i*q|3i*Qf3|'3BV©'iq'£/J;'Bia|<v'r4*^ I 
agc^q I w|a|' a«^q' qay J;- qT-a) v | q^J:* w%’V ’ ?ja>' $2' qe;' q^' 

qq- gai'ai' ^i2-^5r'agq'S'qq*;'|i;' I W*qii«v|-ic’N3f<v'»V‘^3i'gq' 

ijf3'^af'qj;'i^q'|isi’§| qq^qysr'qVt^S'ii 

R qq' -Iw’ g' |c;'^' >^3[q' 5J3i' ' ^*S3iqN’q'^'|'^gc:*l,qq'awq’^^' 

q^'rqffq'qv^5rqJ:*S<?rqQ’?aiq*^qi VSI^^'W^j;'*»v'ar‘<^2L’ 

• *««\/^ -,1,^ 
^X’^y^'<^i^ I ^q' ^jQ'^q' =i'ai 5|3i'*^q'5'iq'?:qc;'q»vV3iafVt'q(|’«^q I 

q<vj;'|' gq' tfaris • 3 c;' qqqa'^3i'q'q|3|'3iyi^3f’E^5'*V’^j;'(^q'q3' 

«q’fi’afq'-S5r'a<vqj:’qM’*^sq'?{qq-^’C2|3c:q'^i gqq*5j;'gq’5ffc*>cr 
qqyq|q'qq't^*fqq'Uc;fvq*iwy'gJ:’-5q'»iq'v I *>q«^'^^J:'^’q(Jq' 
*43 ;<Ii qaT'qqq^qqQ’’>^<v'gqvy^;gq’qc;<v'^w^j’q|3i'«i^c:'g’ 

I qy mV' ^q'W’Jqcj'i^^'q^^vqai'^acwqgai'tiJ^'Qijqq- 

iai’qicqQ’li €qi^Q’qi^3i'Sqc:'^'|J:’^l qq'«Q'i3s'*^’l.*r*l*r'*rt^' 
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Teanslattow. 

The three wheels of the Buddhist doctrine spread over various 
countries, large and small, such as Kashmir, Nepal, Persia, Champaka, Ki4- 
kindd, Sermig, Gyugma, Ramma, Siam, S'ingala, Priyanku, Yamuna, 
Chandra dvipa, Makha, Ka^a, Gyi-Jah, S'han-S'hiih, Brusha, Hasha, 
Sumpa, Sahor Mihug or Burmah, Jah-yul, Yugur, Thogar, Orgyan, 
Dodipa, Lodpa, Chola, Kalinka, &c., &c. Various accounts are given of the 
rise and decline of the sacred creed in these countries in converting all 
living beings universally and partially, according as Karma permitted. In 
those countries many heretical doctrines also existed, which will not all be 
described here. It will be enough to describe the propagation of Buddhism 
in Sog-yul (Mongolia). * * m 

There is no account of the introduction of Buddhism in Hor by any 
Pandits or saints from India. The first light of Buddhism came from 
Tibet—and that from tlf8 Sakyapa school. Chhingis Khdn who turned ^ 
the wheel of might (became a mighty conqueror) visited Tibet. After 
subjugating ^ari-kor-sum, U' and Tsah, Lho, Kham and Gan, he 
sent an envoy to Tsan, offering large presents to the learned Kun-gali- 
Nihpo, the hierarch of Sakya, and appointed him his spiritual guide, 
and subsequently invited him to visit Hor. He obtained from Tibet some 
images, sacred volumes and Chaityas, from which the Mongols imbibed 
faith in Buddhism and commenced to adore Kon-chhog or the Snin-eme 
Being. During this time some Mongols also took the vows of Updsaka 
&c., whence they got hold of Dharma. This took place in the ^re-hare 
year of the 4th cycle or 2041 of the Buddhist era, if Buddlia’s Nirvana 
were calculated from the year of the same name ; but if it be calculated from 
the iron-dragon year, the introduction of Buddhism in Ilor must be placed 
in 2007 B. E. From the Jire-hare year to the iron-dragon year of the 
10th cycle 503 years elapsed. During the reigns of Goyug and Giitan, 
the two grandsons of Chhingis Khan, Buddhism was formally introduced into 
Hor. Gutan whoso capital was in Lan-du, hearing the fame of Sakya Pandita, 
sent an envoy to Tibet with rich presents to invite him to visit Ilor. 

Sakya PancHta had been previously told by his tutor Sonam-tse-mo about 
a prediction, that he should be invited to propagate Dharma by a border 
race who wore hats like liilcons and shoes like a hog’s snout. The prophecy 
being now realized, Sakya Pandita accepted the invitation, Accom- 
pnied by his nephew Phag-pa .and Chhyagna he set out for Hor and met 
the king in the fire-sheep of the 4th cycle (this date cor^ipspouds with 
A. D. 124B). The king was laid up with a disease called mdag (leprosy), 
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of which Sakja Pai^dii'S' cured him by the mystical invocation of the* 
%mhandda dhdran{. The king and his ministers heai^ from him the 
mystical worship of Gye-va-dorjo. 

He secured to himself their sincere faith by performing various miracles. 
Prior to this period the Mongolians possessed no written language. Sakya 
Pandita became desirous of designing a new alphabet for them. Once 
he observed a certain woman rubbing (softenrig) apiece of hide with a 
piece of timber of the shape of the teeth of a saw. Ho shaped the Mongolian 
characters after the teeth of that implement. By arranging the letters, 
divided in masculine and feminine characters,* with hard or tight, loose or 
slack, and weak or soft powers ho invented the system of writing of the 
Mongols. In the year iron-hog (corre.sponding with A. D. 1252) both Sakya 
Pandita and the king died. The remains of the former were dejiositod in the 
Chhorten of Dulpai-de outside the fortress of Lah-ju. Subsequently in the 
reign of Muhklie, Karma Bakshi and otlicrs from Tibet visited Hor. Muh- 
klie’s younger brother named Kbublai became very powerful. He conquered 
China, Tibet, the whole of Hor, and about half;^ India up to the furthest 
boundary of Kashmir. He invited Phagpa-Lodoi-Gyaltshari,t the nephew 
of Sakya Pandita, from Tibet. On his coming to Hor in the year 
water-ox, the Kmperor met and held longj discussions on religious matters 
with him, and imbibed much faith in him. Previous to this, he had showed 
much attachment to Karma Bakshi. Although Phagpa’s acquirements in 
grammar and sacred literature were great, on the other hand the acquire¬ 
ments of the bearded Lama, as Karma Bakshi was called, in judicious 
learning were eminent. Once under the secret advice of the Emperor, the 
Empress, named Jema-ssahmo, who revered Phagpa above all, asked him 
to enter into competition with Karma Bakshi in the performance of 
miracles. This was done with a view to amuse the Emperor. The parties 
having agreed to the proposal, the Bakshi, in the presence of the Emperor 
and his ministers, mounted the sky where he sat cross-legged, as in yoga, 
and passed right through mountains, &c. Phagpa also performed miracles 
by decapitating himself, then severing tlie five limbs and tuning them 
into five Dhyani Buddhas. He afterwards accomplished their • re-union 
to restore to himself his own body. # # # # # 

* Of the consonant characters, every individual was formed by the combination 
of a jrowol and a consonant, such as— • 

Na pa gha la ta , 

No pe gho le to 

Ni pi ghi li ti 

•ad so on. • 

t Arya Mati Dvaja. 
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Within the fortress of LaAju (or Landu) there ie a tomb called the 
Chhorlen of K^,ma Li^i which is icfentified with the tomb of Karrn#^ 
Bakshi, Karma Li^i being a mere corruption of the name Karma Bakshi, 
I?) the face of this account, the Dobther ]^onpo and other works say that 
Karma returned to I’ibet whore he died. 

Previous to tho Emperor’s taking spiritual vows, tho Empress ob¬ 
served the mystic cereinoiiies of Kaidorje. lie inquired wluit kind of vows 
were to be taken. When the Einijress uttered the words of tho vow, 
he remarked, “ Althongh 1 might take some of tlie vows, yet being a 
sovereign, I eannot sijy that 1 will not violate the words of my spiritual 
guide” The Kmpi-ess removed the ohjeel ion by observing, that in worldly 
matters the Einjn'ror’s authority should be supreme, wlu'reas in spiritual 
affairs the Lama’s commaud should be ])aramount. The Emjieror, satisfied 
with the suggestion, observed 21; ceremonies, called Thub pai Khor, togeilier 
witb the invocation of (lyeva-dorjo. On tlic occasion of initiation, Khublai 
presented tbe Lama with two large mandalas (eireuhir hea])s of jirecions things) 
of whicli tho one on the rig^it-haud side w'as full of jiearl halls without 2 )in- 
lioles and as big as sln'ep’s drojipings, placed in bundles ; the other on the 
left consisted of heaps of gold. Besides t.hes(!, immense jiresents consisting 
of liorses, mules, camels, silk robes, silver and gold, &c., were made to 
him lie decorated him with an exalted order wdiieh in Chinese is called 
“ S'msin takausri,” meaning tlie spiritual king of the three worlds, and con¬ 
ferred on him tlie city and country of Lisliim and subsfUjncntly tho entire 
sovereignty of Tibet and Tsholkha (Khokonur). Although the Em[)eror 
ordered that all the Bomle of Tibet sliould adopt the Sakj ajia theories, yet 
the most estimable Phag})a. thinking it fair to let them pursue their aueiently 
adopted doctrines, showed toleration, J Jo returned to Tibet in the j'ear tree-ox 
and in the year of the .'itli cyele revisited Ilor. Iii the year 

iron-horse he framed the sf]uare shaijcd form of the Mongolian characters, 
and introducing the system of worslnp, meditation, and propitiation 
among the Mongols, furthered the cause of Dharma and living beings. 
The J^linjieror liaving obtained the sacred relics of Buddha, images and 
sacred books and chaityas from India, erected temples and monasteries 
by which Buddhism was greatly jiromotod. The square shap{!d charac¬ 
ters, called Kliorig, having failed to answer the ])urpo.se of transla¬ 
ting the sacred hooks, the Mongoltans made use of the Yiigur character in 
writing their language of! a, medium for the expression of the sacred hymns. 
During the reign of king Olje, the Sak^^apa Lama named Clihoikyi-ho3sser 
came to Mongolia and jjerfcctod the saw-teeth shaped characters invented 
by Sakya Pandita by adding tails to the letters. The Mongolian characters 
were thus fit to be used in writing translations from foreigfi languages. 
• Subsequently in the reign of Ilai-san-khdlug portions of the Kah-gyur 
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and grammar were translated into the Mongolian language. In the reign 
of Poyanthu, Jam-yang the pupil of Iligral the Prefect of NarthaA, 
who during his visit to Narthan had incurred the displeasure of his Lama 
by appearing before him in a mask, paid a visit to Hor. Subsequently 
Jam-yan pleased his master by sending him large presents for a copy of 
the Kahgyur collection. Among the presents there was a small box full of 
Chinese ink whicli deligliteil Itigral very much. On his return to Narthan, 
Jam-yan resided in the house where the Kahgyur was copied and which 
was called Jam-yan Lhakluih. 

In this manner, the way being opened, the co])ies of the Kahgyur gra¬ 
dually increased. After Jam-yari, Karma Jiiui-Ju-Dorje visited Hor and bo 
came the spiritual guide of one of tlie Ilor kings, who, it ap])<«ars, was na>ned 
Chiya-thu. Thogan-themnr (the last Emi>erov of the Mongol dynasty), 
the well-known deseenilant of (JhhLngi.s Klian, invited Karma-Holpai-dorjo 
who accordingly in tlic 19th year of his age in the year eurlh-doij came to 
Hor. During the fourteen reign.s from Chhingis Kluin to Erteni Qliliogthu, 
many Sakya])a and Kai-mapa Lamas visited Hor, some of Avhom received the 
honour of the order of Ti-sri. Tlie introduction of the Gelngpa clmrch in the 
spiritual relation of JMongolia eommeneed at this time. During the reign of 
Thumer-kyi Altlian Ivluin, the third Gyal-van (Dalai) named Sonara Gya- 
tsho visited Hor and abolished 1,ho worship of On-gvad (the chief Demon) 
and the practice of olferiiig animal .saeriOees to demons. He introduced the 
Gelugjia (yellow-hat) school ol Hudtlliisni in Hor where he died, and his 
incarnation named Gyal-vah Vonton Gya-tsho appeared in Mongolia, for 
which reason Buddhism became greatly diffused over that country, and .all the 
Mongols were converted to the Gelugpa church. Afterwards Shore-thu-gu^iri 
translated tiie three (vulgarly called him) into the native Mongolian 
language. In the days of Ghhahar-leg-dan Khuthog-thu several trans¬ 
lators headed hy Knngali lIod.>ser tr.uislated the whole of the Kahgyur into 
Mongolian. The last of the duseendants of Chhingis Kluiu named San- 
thu-gusi (called Legclar in Tibetan), a petty prince, wais so degenerate that 
ho failed even to rule ovc-r his own country and his dyi«vsty p.assed off 
from power. In the reign of Siinehi (De-Kyi) tl)o transhitioi* of the 
Kahgyur in Mongolian wa.s revised and partially printed. It was in 
the reign of the Emperor Chhinlun (Kycn-long), the incarnate Manjusri, 
that the entire Kahgyur and Tangyur were for the (irst time printed 
in the Mongolian language. Then also the; all-knowing Chankya- 
Rolj^ai Dorje ju’cpared the Khapai-Juhne, a compendious grammar of the 
Mongolian language, which was iu(li.s])e»isably necessary to facilitate trans¬ 
lations (lit., which served as an eye to the future translators.) Asuthu, king 
of Khalkh^, had met the Gyal-van (Dalai Lama) Sonam Gya-tsho 
during his sojourn in Mongolia and erected the temple of Erteni Jovo. 
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At that time the incarnation of TArd Ndtha (Je-tBun>da 3 npa) named 
Lo-ssah-tanpai Gya-tsho in the person of the son of his gfandson Dorjfe 
Thushi-ye-thu Khan, was acknowledged as the supreme head of the seven 
Khdlkhd Khanates. The Emperor of China greatly exalted his position by 
conferring on him high distinctions. The great monastery of TJrga called 
Rivo-ge-gye-lih was founded, and from that time the incarnations of Tard 
Natha successively appeared. Jay a Pandita Lo-ssan-thin-leg, who was the 
pupil of the fifth Gyal-van and Panchhen-Lo-ssah Chho-gyan, and Erteni 
Pandita Lo-ssan tan-dsin founded many monasteries and promoted the 
spread of Buddhism in Hor. From this period the land of the Khal< 
kha became filled with pricjstly congregations, sages and saints of imma¬ 
culate birth, and sacred study and saintly communion were greatly diffused. 
'J’he Prefect of the Goman College of Dapun, named Ton-dub Gya-tsho, who 
was famed to have attained the 2nd stage of Bodhisattva perfection, 
introduced Buddhism into the Thorgwod country, the progress of which was, 
however,.impeded by the surrender of the country to the Russians (Orrus). 
Subsequently, when the country was brought under the Emperor of 
China, the chiefs were rc-instated in their respective states and the 
practice of the precious religion revived. Hashag-chhe-chhu Khan, the 
reigning chief of the four groat tribes of Q3-loth, also called Orod, was 
defeated and dethroned by Boshog-thu Khan of the tribe of Tshoru who 
had grown powerful, in consequence of which the whole of the Q5-loth 
kingdom came under his possession. He established many schools for the 
instruction of monks in the Siitras and Tantras (aphorisms and mysticism). 
Thereafter Erteni Jorig-thu khuii tho-che-Tshe-van-rabtan encouraged 
Buddhism in general and especially the Gelugpa church. He by turns invited 
the Mahamantri of Tasi-lhunpo named Geleg-rabgya, and Paljor-gya- 
tshog, and latterly by inviting Tampa-rabgya of Washul from the Dapun 
monastery and many others, introduced domestic priesthood and service (like 
that of the Upasakas) among the Mongols. He founded the monasteries of 
Nam-tse*din and the system of imparting instruction to neophyte monks, 
and establishod*moral discipline and training. Although he failed to esta¬ 
blish schools for the study of dialectics, yet by teaching the higher and lower 
(simpler) Lamriin of Tsonkhapa,he introduced the secret way to Bodhisattva 
(perfection). Like the celebrated Ralpachan sovereign of Tibet, he allotted 
three families of tenants, 6 camels, 40 cows and horses and 200 sheep «fcc., 
for the maintenance cj every monk or neophyte. After him his son 
Gahdan-tsherin Wahpo invited the celebrated professor and sage Pafdan- 
Ye46, the learned principal of Thosam lin of Tasi-lhunpo, the Vinayic ascetic 
Lo-ssan Phun-tsho from Dapun, who held the office of the Prefect of 
the Goman College, and Ge-dun-leg-pa the Prefect of the Serd monariiery, 
of whom the last succeeded in opening classes for the study of metaphysics 
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and dialectics. He erected many monasteries and £Ued them with images, 
•acred volnmes, and chaityas by which he filled the Cbungar country. 
By conferring distinctions and endowments on the scholars of philosophy, 
he greatly diffused Buddhism. 

. Afterwards when the kingdom was overthrown by internecine wars, 
all the religious edifices were demolished, the effect of which even now purvives 
in the desolate aspect of the country like the fields of autumn (after harvest). 
From one of the four famous tribes of Orod, the celebrated king, the up¬ 
holder of religions, called Gusri Khan, son of the Khan of the Hoshad, 
was born in the year water-horse. His name was Thorol-ba-dur. According 
to the prophecy of Ti-me Lhun-dub the obtaiiier of sacred treasure^ he is said 
to have been the miraculous emanation of Chbyagna Doije (Vajrapani), 
and according to the revelation of the Kahgyur, he was a religious king who 
obtained one of the Bodbisattva perfections. At the age of thirteen he 
assumed the command of the army of the Gokar (white heads), numbering 
10,000, and went on an expedition against Hoi-Hoi (Tangyut). He 
gained a complete victory in the fight, for which he became eminently 
famous. During this time Buddhism was not spread in the Oeloth 
country. In other Mongolian countries tlie Gyal-van (Dalai-Lama) 
Sonam-g 3 'a-tsho, at the invitation of Altbaii Khan, had visited Khalkha. 
By reason of their spiritual relation Budclliisin flourished there. Gusri- 
kban, on only hearing its name, imbibed faith and veneration for Buddha, 
lie made many salutations by repeated prostrations towards that sacred 
country (Tibet), thereby hurting his forehead. When be was twenty-five 
years old, his mother died. In order to celebrate her funeral and for her 
salvation, he distributed a large quantity of gold and silver as alms 
to the poor. On a certain occasion there arose a dispute between the Orod 
and Khalkha. Being overpowered by compassion, he came before the 
Khalkha assembly to plead for the amicable settlement of the matter, 
removed their differences and, having brought the contending nations 
to terms, returned to his own country. At this Ton-khor Chho-je and 
the princes and ministers of .Khalkha became greatly c]plightcd. They 
gave him the title of “ Tai-kausri.” During the Dalai Lamji Sonara 
Gya-tsho’s visit to Mongolia, an Orod came to reverence him. He saluted 
and presented him a book called Serhod Tampa. On being asked the 
name of the book, the Orod replied, “ Lord! this is called Althan-kerel.”* 
The Gyalvan (Dalai), then accepted the man’s alm^ and predicted that in the 
lan^ of Orod after twenty years Buddhism should be introduced. Accord¬ 
ing to this prediction, Gus5i-i-khan introduced Buddhism by translating 
Serbod-Tampa and many other volumes after a lapse of twenty years. 


* From althan, gold, and ketal (Sanskrit kiran)^ ray of light, golden light. 
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During this time king Ohha-Har having embroiled the six great prin¬ 
cipalities in internal wars, one of the princes took refuge among tb$ 
Klidlkhd tribes. The Khdlkhi princes not agreeing to shelter the refugee, 
fell out among themselves. One of their chiefs named Chhog-thu, banished 
from his own country, took possession of the Amdo province. No sooner 
had he established his power over the Amdo people, than he began to injure 
Buddhism in general, and more particularly the Gelugpa church. When 
the report of his evil doings reached Qusri-Khan, he became greatly enraged. 
In order to succour particularly the church of Tsohkbapa, he left his 
native place at the head of a large army, and in the year Jire-ox 
arrived near Khokhonur where he inflicted a signal defeat on Chhog-thu 
and slew 40,000 soldiers in the field. The whole of Amdo now passed 
under his power. 

He then started for IT to pay homage to the Dalai, Tasi and Gahdan 
Thipa of whom the last was the sjuritual father of the other two. lie had 
an interview with the fifth G 3 al.van, (Dalai-Lama) and Panchhen-Lo-ssun 
Chhoi kyi-gyal-tshan whom he greatly venerated. At the time of his 
visit to the Gahdan inonaslcry which took place during the night of the 
new moon, he saw the interior of the inonasteiy by the light emitted 
from luminous pebbles on the floor and tlirougb the avenues. This event 
he considered very auspicious. In the year ft,re-ox during the winter 
season he returned to Xhokhonur. In the moan time king Beri of 
Khain commenced to persecute the Buddhists, having himself become 
a proselyte to the Bon religion. Hearing thi.s, Gu.sri-Khan marched towards 
Klnim in the year earth-hare wfitli a large army, commenced hostilities 
and annexed Kham to his dominions. King Beri was ca])tured in the year 
iron-dratjon, on the 25th of the 11th inoviih and w.a.s thrown into a prison in 
Kham, while all the Lamas and oliief.s of the Sakya-pa, Gelug-pa, Karma- 
pa, ])uk-pa and Tagluh-]»a sects Avere liberated, and sent to their respective 
monasteries. After dcreaiing Beri, Gusri Khan turned his attention 
towards the conquest of Jafi, the king of which countiy submitted to 
him without hoi^tilities and agreed to pay liiin homage and tribute. 

During ibis period tbc whole of Tibet was imled by king De-si- 
T.sanpa whose fort was the castle of Sbi-ga-tse. Having adopted the 
teaching of the Karmapa school, he tried to exalt it above all others and 
evinced much disregard towards the Gelugpa school. Ou.^ri Khan took 
umbrage at this. Accordingly, to raise the ])rcstige- of the Gelugpa 
church, he invaded 1/ andTsah at the head of his army, defeated all the 
armies of Tsan and sent the vanquished monarch and his ministers 
captives to the prison house at Nelin, in IT, and brought the whole of 
Tibet under his power. He was now acknowledged as tbe.sovereign of 
the countries Tibet, Kham and Amdo. He orgaillsed an enlightened 

# 
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gov^rnmeot. He extirpated all enemies and rivals of the Helugpa 
ohhrch. The Indian king Babo Sid, the king of Yambu -(N^al), and 
the Rajd of ^^ari and many other border kings sent him presents according 
to their national custom. Afterwards ho made a present of the whole of 
Tibet proper to the lifth Dalai Lama in the year 1615 A. D., and thereby 
laid the foundation of the fame and dignity of the Court of the Dalai 
Lamas. Even at the present day their eartl:ty mansion Potala or 
Gahdan Phodan is believed to be a counterpart of the celestial mansion 
of Gahdan or Tushitapuri (Paradise). Gusri Khan (Kau4ri Khdn) 
had ten sons, of whom Tayen Khan and his grandson Lhd-ssan ruled 
successively in Tibet. Gusri’s son, Tha-aUhu-tadi Batliur, became king 
of Khokbonur. Thus the descendants of Gusri Khan, though they ruled 
separately as independent princes, did not require to be directed by 
others, but, subsequeutl}^ on account of the war raised by Tan*zing 
Wan, they were weakened, when the Emperor of China subjugated them 
all and annexed their countries to his dominions. But he allowed 
them to retain their respettive possessions, and ]}ermitted them to 
follow their religious observances, according to the Gelugj)a principles. 
It became customary with a great number of Mongolian Lamas to enter the 
different monastic colleges of Tibet, to study sacred literature. On their 
return from Tibet they shewed themselves capable of teaching the 
sacred religion. They founded schools in their respective native places. 
Holy personages from 1/ and Tsah, Amdo and Kbam, imving come to take 
their birth in Mongolia, the country of Hor has now become flooded 
with monasteries and chhortens and religious congregations. The study of 
^alecbics also has been introduced there. 

With the exception of Solonpa, Bargwad and a few other savage tribes, 
all the Mongols are Buddhists. The heretical Yavana (Lalo) religion 
decayed and passed away. The old schools of Sakyapa and Karmapa 
Lamas were abolished, and in their place the Gelugpa school flourished 
encompassing the land. 

A GENEALOGY OF THE MONGOLIAN MoNAECHyT* 

(Ancestors of Jehghis-khan). 

Thengir-khu-borta Chhi. 

I 

Bada-chbi-khan. 

Tham-chhag. 

Chhi-Jimer-klian. 


* Obtained from Tibetan sources. 
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*■ La-u-JaA-bhere-rol. 

I. 

Pagu-ni-dun. 

I . ’ 

Sem-dsa-Ji. 

J 

La-Ju. 

! 

Du-p dn-mer-k h an. 

Podon-cbbar-mu-khan. 

Gai-cbbi. 

1 

Bi-kbir. 

1 ■ 

Manan-tbo-.Tan. 

I 

Gai-tbo-kban. 

I. 

Bai-sbib. 

I 

Kbor-tbog-sbin. 

I 

D a tn - ba- kbai- k ban. 

Go-len-la-kban. 

I 

Bar-tban-BA-DUB, {Badur or Bathur a hero, from which the 

I word Bahadur is probably derived.) 

Ye-pbur-ga badur, 
married to 
Uuu-lun. 

CHHiiiGis Khan or JeAqhts Khan (born 1182 A. D., reigned 

I 23 years, and was killed by bis wife). 

f Ankoda. (reigned 6 years) 


Goyug (reigned 4 years) Gogan or Goyugan (also called 
or Gutan). 

Koyug. 

I " . 

Oita or Aulta (reigned 6 months) " 

I 

Munkhe Khan (reigned 9 years) 

Khublai Khan (reigned 35 year, died at the age of 80) 
Seohhen. 

I 
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Ye»un Themiir (reigned 5 years) 

0-Wan-Je or 01 je (reigned 13 years) 

Haisan Khulug (not known) 

Poyanfchu (reigned 9 years) 

Siddhi Pala YeA (reigned 3 years) 

Jutbi 

I 

Yesun thumer (reigned 5 years) 

• I 

Ra-khyi-Pliag (reigned 40 days). 
Kushala-go-tliin (reigned 30 days). 
Tliog-thuiner Clii-ya-thu (reigned 5 years). 
Erteni (’hhog-tlii (reigned 1 month). 


Tho-gau Thumer* or Tliemur (1333 A. D., he sat for 35 
years on the Imperial throne of China, and fled 
from Pekin in secret to save himself from the 
conspiracy formed by the Cliinese nobles against 
his life). 


The Min Dynasty superseded the Mongol Dynasty in China, 


• From Thumer or Themur the name Timur is probably formed. 
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Q. H. Ruredij —ofihig Author 

Memoir of the Author of the falahidt-i-N^&airiT Stf MASek 
G. H. Bavebtt, Bombay Army (Retired). 

Few materials exist for a notice of this author, and these are,ohie,fl|' 
furnished by himself. 

The first mention he makes of his family is to the effect that “ the 
Imam, ’Abd-ul-KhAlik, the Jurjani, having, in his early manhood, dreamt 
a dream on three successive occasions, urging him to proceed to G^eznin 
and seek a wife, set out thither ; and, subsequently, obtained in marriage 
one of the forty daughters of Sultan Ibrdhim of Ghaznin,’* who was in the 
habit of bestowing his daughters, in marriage, upon reverend and pious 
Sayyids and ’Ulama, like other Musalman rulers have continued to do, 
down to recent times. 

By this wife, ’Abd-ul-Khalik had a son, whom he named Ibrahim, 
after his maternal grandfather, the Sultan; and he was our author’s great¬ 
grandfather. He was the father of the Mauldna Minhaj-ud-Din 'Usman, 
who was the father of the Maulana Saraj-ud-Din Muhammad—who is 
called Ibrdbim by some—who was known by the title of 'Ujubat-uz- 
Zaman or “ the Wonder of the Age.” He was the father of the MauUnd 
Minhij-ud-Din* Abu-’Umar-i-’Usman, the author of the History entitled 
the T^bakat-i-Na§iri, who thence often, brings in his father’s and grand¬ 
father’s name, styling himself Minhaj-i-Saraj-i-Minhdj, the two izdfata 
being used to signify son of\n place of the Arabic bin. 

Our author’s ancestors, on both sides, for several generations, appear 
to have been ecclesiastics of repute and men distinguished for learning. 
He states that he possessed, among the misdl or diplomas granted to his 
maternal ancestors by the Khalifahs, one from the Khalifah Musta?i 
B’illah, conferring the Kazi-ship of the fortress, or rather, fortified town, 
of Tulak, described in his work, together with that over the ^Cuhistan, and 
the Jibdl—Highlands—of Hirat, upon his maternal grandfather, in con¬ 
formity with the diploma previously held by the latter’s father before him. 
His paternal gj-andfather also received an honorary dress from the same 
Pontiff; ' and our author says that he himself possessed the diploma which 
was sent along with it. 

In the oldest copies of the text, and in several of the more recent, our 
author almost invariably styles himself ‘ the Jurjani’ as I have 

from the outset rendered it; but those MSS. noticed in the Preface to 
the Translation, which appear to have been copied from the same source as 
that from which the India Office Library MS. was taken, or from that copy 

• The title, Sar£j-ud-Dm, means “The Lamp, or the Luminary, pf the Faith,’* 
and Minh^ -ud-Dia, “ The High-road, or the Way of the Faith.” See ‘‘ Translatioa,” 
note^ page 1296. 



ft 

itielf/'fj&nerallj bj|rd Juzjdni and sometimes Mfj&ni above 

|{ tbe ^poist of J js be left out, as is very liable to be ^the ease, like the 
points of other letters, by copyists, it is but simple j r. Words con- 

tainingr long •& j are often written with the short vowel zammah or 
9 9 ' 9 

peak — —instead of j ; and hence, in some few copies, it is 

J4rj6n%, while sometimes it is written both ways in the same MS. 

Since writing note^, at page 321 of my *' Translation,” giving an 
account of the Amir Mas’ud’s inroad into the no^hern parts of 0hdr, 
when on his way from Ghaznin to Hirat, I have considered that the word 
given by our author referred to the tract of country described in that note 
as the GuzgAnan, or the Guzgans, by Tajziks, but which Arabs, and 
people of Arab descent, who usey ^ for the Tajzik y <-f, turn into Jdzjdnan, 
and that the word he uses in connexion with his own name refers to 
one of the Guzgans, and that he should be styled ‘ the Giizgani’ or ‘ the 
Jdzjani.’ As the most trustworthy copies of the text, the best and most 
correctly written, had Jurjani, I considered it necessary to follow them as 
I had begun, and to mention the matter more in detail in the Memoir of 
the Author’s life. 

Gdzgan, as the native inhabitants styled it, and Arabs Juzjan, is not 
the name of a single town, village, or fortress, but of two or more of the 
small districts or tracts of country among the mountains, on the north¬ 
west frontier of the country of Ghiir, and north of Hirat, beyond the 
Murgh-Ab—the Jibiil of Hirat, as he himself stylos it,—but its exact posi¬ 
tion, and the localities of most of the great fortresses mentioned by our 
author in the last Section of his work, are at present unknown to us. The 
Guzganan, or Guzgans, wore the appanage of the Amir Muhammad, brother 
of Mas’dd j and it was from thence that he was brought when he assumed 
the throne of Ghaznin after the death of his father. Notwithstanding the 
details which our author gives respecting the great fortresses of Ghur, 
Gharjistdn, and other parts, including the fortress of Tiilak, which appears 
to have been his own place of residence at the time, and also the home of 
his maternal relatives (see “Translation,” page 1066 and note®), wdiich he 
helped to defend against the Mughal invaders, and which must huvo been 
situated in one of the Guzgans, he never once, throughout his whole work, 
refers to Quzgan or Juzjan, except in connexion with his own name. See 
also notes to pages 186 and 232. 

.^fter the Ghdris obtained possession of Labor ifl 582 H., and they had 
seized the Sultan, Khusr.au Malik, the last of the Sultans, of Ghaznin, our 
author’s father was made Kazi of the Ghdriau array stationed at Ldhor, 
under the Sipah-Salar, ’Ali-i-Kar-mAkh ; and twelve camels were assigned 
him for the conveyance of the establishment of his office, his tribunal, etc., 
on the line of march. 
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G. H. Raverty —Memoir of the Author 


[Ho. 1. 


Our author was born after this, in the year 589 it., the very year iri 
which l>ihli, '^of which, and of which Musalman kingdom, he wal adbae«^ 
quently to become the chief ilazi and Sadr, was made the seat of the 
Musalmdn government in Hindustdn by the Turk Mamliik, b^u^b-ud-Dm 
f-bak,, who was, in after years, to become its first Muhammadan Sultdn. 
That our author was born at Labor, as the Daghistani, referred to farther 
on, .asserts, cannot be correct; for, from what he himself states respecting 
his j^rival at Uchchah in 624 H. [see pages 541 and 722], that was the 
first time* he set foo4 in Hind. Had he been born at Ldhor, he would, 
doubtless, have mentioned it, and he would probably have been styled and 
known the Lahori in consequence. 

The next mention he makes of his father is, that, when Sultan Babd- 
ud-Din Sam, ruler of Bamian and Tukharistan, succeeded his father on 
the throne, be desired that our author’s father, t!ie Miiuldna Saraj-ud-Din 
j^uljammad, should take up his residence in his kingdom and enter his 
eeWice. With tlie sanction of his own sovereign and i)atron, and Baha< 
ud-Din Sam’s suzerain, namely, the Sultan of (.xliiir, Ghiyas-ud-Din Mu- 
hammad-i-Sani, the Maulana proceeded to the Court of Baha-ud-Din Sam, 
and was made K4zi of the kingdom of Bamian and Tukliaristan, with the 
judicial administration over its forces, was made censor, with full powers as 
regards ecclesiastical law, and entrusted with the charge of two colleges 
and their funds. This happened in 5!)1 IL, when our author was in his 
third y6ar. He states that tlio di])loina c.onferring these offices upon his 
father, in the handwriting of the Wazir of the Bamian state, was still 
contained in the kharitah [a bag of embroidered silk for holding docu¬ 
ments] containing his own di])loma8, his banner and turban of honour. 

The mother of our author was the foster-sister and school-mate of the 
Princess Mali Malik, the daughter of Sultan (irhiyas-ud-Din Muhammad- 
i-Siim, mention of which lady will be found in several places in his History ; 
and bis mother appears to have continued in her service after her marriage. 
Our author distinctly states that his early years were passed in the Haram 
of the Princess, until the period of his entering upon adolescence, when, 
according to Musalmam usages, he had to be sent elsewhere. He speaks 
in terms of much gratitude of the fostering kindness and protection ha 
received while dwelling in that Princess’s household. Under these circum¬ 
stances, Labor can scarcely have been the place of his birth. 

As early as his sovpnth year our author began to prosecute his studies; 
and used to attend that eminent teacher and Imdm 'All, the Q-hamiani, 
for the purpose of acquiring the ^Cur'an by heart. 

When Sultan Takish, Khwdrazm Shdh, withdrew his allegiance from 
the Ij^halifah Un-Na§ir-ud-I)iu-Ullah, and the latter’s troops had been 
defeated by him, ibn-ur-iiabbi’, and lbn-ul-]^baj;ib, on two different ouoa- 
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iROJiB, tjame as envoys to the Courts of the Stflt^ns of (J^haznin 

, to demand aid from those monarchs against Sultdn Takhih. In conse¬ 
quence, the Imam Shams-ud-Din, the Turk, and the Maul4n» Sarij'Ud- 
Din Muhammad, the Tajzik, our author’s father, wore directed to “proceed 
to Baghdad, to the Khalifah’s Court, along with the envoys.* Tl^ey set 
out for Baghdad by way of Mukrdn ; and, in some affray into which they 
fell on the road, they were attacked by a band of robbers, and our author’s 
father was killed. Intimation of his death was received in a commimica- 
tion from the Khalifah to the Sultan Gbiyas-ud-Di^ Muhammad*i-S^m|. 
in these words: “ Furthermore, Saraj-i-Minhaj perished in an affray on 
the road. The Almighty recompense him !” 

Another of our author’s relatives, his mother’s brother’s son, was 
l^iyd-ud-Din Muhammad, son of ’Abd-us-Sallam, Kazi of Tulak, who was 
left in command of the fortress of Tabarhindah, with a force of 1200 
Tiilakis, by the Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din Muhaminad-i-Sam, when th^ 
Sultan was about to retire from Hind before the hot season of 587 H., 
intending to return after it was over and relieve him. The Kdzi oC Tiilak * 
was to hold tlio place for seven months ; hut as the Sultan, just after this 
arrangement was made, was defeated by IJae Pithora and severely wound¬ 
ed in the battle, and an expedition into Khurjisan soon after intervened, 
he was totally unable to come to the Kazi’s relief, as agreed upon, in the 
following season, and, consequently, after having held out over thirteen 
months, the Kazi Ziya ud-Bin Muhammad had to capitulate. 

At the time Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din Mahmud, son of Ghiyas-ud-Din 
Muhammad*i-Sain, was assa.ssinated by the Khwarazmi refugees, in Safar, 
607 H., our author was dwelling at Firuz-koh, and was then in his 
eighteenth year. 

In 611 H,, the year preceding tlie surrender of his capital Firuz-koh, 
by the last of the Sultans of the Ghuri dynasty, our author proceeded 
thither. Two years .after we find him in Sijistan, at Zaranj, the capital, 
where he remained some time. At this period the whole of the territories 
which had formed the empire of the Churls, including tfee dominions of 
Chaznin, and extending oast of the Indus into the upper part of |be Sind- 
Sdgar Do-dbah of the Panj-ab as far as the Jhilam, had fallen under the 

* Ho was despatched on this mission by Qhiyas-ud-Dm Muhammad-i-Sam, Sul- 
j.ySn of Qhur, the elder brother and suzerain of Mu’izz-ud-Din Muhammad, Sulj;du of 
Qhagnin. The latter ia mentioned in a paper in this Journal, Part I., No. 1, for 
1880, page 28,by Mr. C. R. Stupnagel, who, is at a loss to know -^hy the elder brother’s 
Tigma appears on his younger brother’s coins, ahd informs us that “ of Sal);an Ghids-ud« 
din Bcarcely anything w known." Some in formation respecting him will he foimd in the 
Translation o^the author’s History, and in note page 472, and \ page 489. See also 
Part I., No. II., page 84, of tho "Journal." 
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swaj of the i^hwirazmis. These events nanst, in some ..way, have be^ il(h« 
cause of his sojourn in Sijiat^n for seven months, but be is qmt& silent, 
the causes which led him there. See page 196. ' 

In 617 H., during the first inroad of the Mughals into Q-hdr and - 
]g[hurds£n, before the Chingiz Khan himself crossed the Oxus with his 
main army, our author was living at Tulak ; and, shortly after, in the 
same year, took part in the defence of that fortified town against the 
invaders, who kept prowling about it for about eight months. During a 
period of four years, from the above mentioned year up to the close of 
620 H., during which the Mughals made several attempts upon it, he helped 
to defend it. 

In 618 H., the year in which he says the Chingiz ^hdn crossed the 
Jihtln into Khurasan, and he was in his tliirtietb year, ho married the 
daughter of a kinsman of his own ; and, in 620 H., ho determined, as soon 
as circumstances permitted, to leave his native country, and proceed into 
Hindustan, not liking, apparently, to dwell in a country overrun by the 
Mughal infidels. In 621 il. he was despatched from Tulak, where he was 
then living, and in the defenec of which against the Mughals he had just 
taken part, by Malik Taj-ud-lMii Hasan-i-Kbar-post to Isfizar, after 
Khurasan had become clear of Mughals, and from thence into the Kuhis- 
tdn—the Chingiz Khan bad, at that time, returned homewards—to endea¬ 
vour to arrange for the re-opening of the kdrwdn routes, which, during the 
Mughal invasion, had been closed, and the traffic suspended. 

On a second occasion, in 622 H., he again proceeded from Tulak into 
the Kuliistan for the same purpose, at the request of Malik Kukn-ud-Diu 
Muhammad, son of ’Usman, tlie Maraghaui, of Khaesar of Ghfir, the 
father of Malik Shams-ud-Din Muhammad, the first of the Kurat dynasty, 
as the Tajzik—not Afghan, I beg leave to say—rulers of the fiefs of Hirat 
and Qhur and their dependencies, who were the vassals of the Mughals, 
■were styled. The following year he again set out on a journey into the 
Kuliistan, on the part of Malik Rukn-ud-Din Muhammad, that the 
kdrwdn route might be re-opened. From Khaesar he first went to Fardhi 
and fromjthence proceeded by way of Sijistan into the territory referred to, 
and returned to Khaesar again. 

In 623 H., our author, who appears to have left Tdlak and was resid¬ 
ing at ^baesdr, with the permission of Malik Eukn-ud-Din Muhammad 
went to Fardh in order to purchase a little silk required by him for his 
journey into Hindiistdn. Having arrived in the neighbourhood of Fatdh, 
Malik Taj-ud-Din'* Binal-Tigin the Khwarazmi, who then ruled over 
Sijistan, and was engaged in war with the Mulahidah of the ]lj[uhistdD, 
induced him to undertake a journey into the latter territory, t« endeavour 
to bring about an accommodation between himself and the Muldll^idah 
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goverhor of that part, the Muhtashim, Shams-ud-Din. Qw author waa 
aooompaaied by the son of Malik Rukn«ud-Din Muhammad whose name 
is not mentioned, but, in all probability, it was the identical Shams-ud-Itin,^ 
Muhammad, the founder of the Kurat dynasty. Our author succeeded 
in effecting an accommodation, but it does not appear to have been 
on terms acceptable to Malik Taj-ud-Din Bindl-Tigin; for he wished 
him to return to the Muhtashim’s presence and declare war again. This 
he declined to do, as he had several times put off his journey into Hind, 
and was now desirous of departing without further delay, and before 
the Mughals should again appear. Malik Taj-ud-Din Binal Tigin* was 
wroth at this refusal, and shut him up within the walls of the fortress 
of ^afhed of Sijistan. There he was detained for a period of forty-three 
days, but, Malik Rukn-ud-Din Muhammad having interfered in bis behalf, 
he was set at liberty. 

He did not allow the grass to grow under his feet after this ; and in 
the fifth montlv of the following year—Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 624 H., [in 
another place be says it was llajab, the seventh month, while in another 
place—page 612—he says it was in 625 H.], by way of ©baznin and 
Banian, he readied TJchchah by boat; and, in the following ?;i-yijjah, 
Sultan Nasir-ud-Din Kaba-jah, ruler of TJchchah and Multdn, placed him 
in charge of the Firuzi Qollego at Ucbchab, and made him Kazi of the 
forces of his son, ’Ala-ud-Din Bahram Shah. 

Our author could distinguish the winning side, and preferred it; for, 
no sooner had Sultan Shams-ud-Din I-yal-timish, ruler of Dihli, Kaba- 
jah’s rival, appeared before Uchchah, than he deserted Kaba-jah and the 
Firiizi College, and went over to his rival. In the first place, our author 
presented himself before Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khan, who 
was in command of the van of I-yal-timish’s forces; and, a few days after, 
I-yal-timish himself having arrived, he waited on him. He was favourably 
received, and was appointed to officiate, in his priestly capacity, within 
that Sultdn’s camp. After the fall of TJchchah, he accompanied I-yal- 
tiraish to Dihli; and reached it in llamazan, 625 H. • , 

He subsequently accompanied the Sultan, in his priestly capacity, to 
Gwaljyfir in 629 H. ; and, in the following year, alter that stronghold was 
taken possession of, was made Ka^ Khatib, and Imam of Gwaliyfir and 
its dependencies, under the governor, Ilashid-ud-Din ’Ali. In the early 
part^ of Sultan llaziyyat’s reign he returned to T)ihli, but be was not re- 
inpved from office, neither was he a “ forgiven rebel and, during his 
absence from^Gwaliyur, his Deputies acted for him. On reaching the 
capital, in 635 H., that sovereign added to his offices that of Superinten¬ 
dent of the l^apiriah College at Dihli. 

* See Translation, page 1285, and Thomas's JETtH^s of Dehli,” page 105. 
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In the year 689 H., in the reign of SnltAn Mn*iaz-ud-Diri, 

Shib, our author was made Chief of the Dihli kingdom, 
capital as well. In the disturbances which arose between that Sultin^, iut4 1 > 
his Amirs, our author, and other ecclesiastics, endeavour^ to bring about a: 
peaceful accommodation, but without effect. In ^i>Ka’dah of the, saioe- 
year, the KhwAjah, Muhiazzab-ud-Din, the Wazir, bribed a number of vil¬ 
lains to murder him; and, after the conclusion of the Friday’s prayers, on 
the 7th of that month, they actually attacked him in the ddmi’ Masjid, but 
he escaped without hurt. 

Soon after, on the accession of Sultan ’Ald-ud-Din, Mas’M Shdh, on 
the fiihwdijah, Muhazzab-ud-Din, being re-appointed Wazir, our author, in 
640 H., resigned the Chief Kaziship, and in Bajab of that year left Dihli 
in order to proceed into the territory of Lakhanawati. There he remained 
about two years, and there he acquired his information respecting it and its 
rulers. While residing in that country, he accompanied Malik Tughril-i- 
Tughdn Khan in his exiiedition against the Bde of Jaj-Nagar, and was 
present at the attack on the frontier post of Kaiasin, in Shawwal, 641 H. 
On the removal of that Malik from the government LaUhanawati in 643 
H., our author accompanied him on his return to Dihli, and, in Safar of 
that year, presented himself at Court. Muhazzab-ud-Din had in the mean¬ 
time been put to death by the Amirs ; and, through the interest and efforts 
of bis subsequent munificent patron, Malik Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban (after¬ 
wards Ulugh Kban-i-A’zam, and subsequently Sultan of Dibli), who held 
the office of Amir-i-Hajib, three days after bis return, he was put in 
charge of the Nd?iriali College once more, and entrusted with the admin¬ 
istration of its endowments, the lectureship of the J ami’ Masjid, and the 
Kaziship of Qwdliyur, according to the previous grant. Subsequently, in 
the same year, he accompanied the army which advanced to the banks of 
the river Biah for the relief of U'clichah when invested by the Mughals. 

In 644 H., at Jalhandar [in the Panjab], on the return of the army, 
on the occasion of performing the services prescribed for the ’Id-i-Azhd 
in the hall of the College there, the new Sultdn, Nasir-ud-Din Mabmfid 
Shdh, to whom his History is dedicated, and after whom it is named, pre¬ 
sented our author with a cloak, a turban, and a richly caparisoned horse. 

In 645 H., he wrote a description, in verse, of the expedition against, 
Talsandah, entitled the “ Na?iri Namah.” The Sultdn rewarded him for 
this with a yearly stipend, and Malik (Jhiyag-ud-Din Balban, the here of 
the poem, and commander of the expedition, give him the revenues of a 
village in the Hansi province, which was thaf Malik’s fief at that period. 

In 649 H., for the second time, the Chief Kdziship of the Dihli kingdom . 
with jurisdiction over the capital as well, was conferred, upon him; but 
when, two years after, in 651 H., the eunuch, ’Imdd-ud-Dtn-i-Bayhin, 
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stiioceeded in liit oonspiracj for the removal from office of onr author’s 
pattUD, ^0 bad been raised to the title of Ulugh KhAn-1-A.’aaoi in 847 
dS., and he was banished the Court, our author, like others of the Ulugh 
^in'’a clients and supporters, was removed from the office of Chief 
and it was conferred upon one of the Rayhani’s creatures, notwithstanding 
our author stood so high in the estimation of the weak and puppet Sultan. 
In 652 H., matters improved a little: a new Wazir succeeded; and, while 
in the Xol district, whither our author appears to have accompanied the,, 
Sultan’s Court, the title of Sadr-i<Jahdn*’ was conferred upon him. 

At the close of the following year the Rayhani was ousted from officOi 
the Ulugh ^fhan-i-A’zam again assumed the direction of affairs, and our 
author, who, for mouths past, had been unable, for fear of his life, to leave 
his dwelling, even to attend the Friday’s service in the Jami’ Masjid, was 
in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 053 H., for the third time, made Chief l^azi of the 
Dihli kingdom, with jurisdiction over the capital as before. 

With the exception of his remark at page 715 of his History in 
winding up the events of the j^ear G58 H., that if his life should be 
spared—he was then in his seventieth year—and aptitude should remain, 
whatever events might subsequently occur would be recorded, our author 
henceforward disappears from the scene, and we hear no more of him. 
At the end of his account of the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam farther on, he 
does not renew that promise, nor does he do so when iinally closing his 
History. The munificent rewards ho received on presenting copies of his 
work to the Sultan and to the latter’s father-in-law, the Ulugh Kb4n-i> 
A’zam, are mentioned at page 1294. He refers to his family casually, 
now and then, in his work, but, with a single exception, enters into no 
particulars whatever. At page 820 he says, with reference to the Malik- 
ul-Hujj^ib [Head of the Chamberlains], ’Ala-ud-Din, the Zinjdni, that he 
is “ his son, and the light of his eyes but he could not have been his 
son from the fact of his being styled “ the Zinjani,” that is to say, a native 
of Zinjan in ^fhur^sau. He may have been his son-in-law, or an adopted 
son. * • 

When the emissaries from Khurdsan were received by the HuRdn, 
Ndfir-ud-Uin Mahmfid Shah, as related at page 857, our author composed 
a,poem befitting the occasion, and this, he says, was read before the throne 
by one of his sons. He also, in one place, refers to a brother. 

Between the time when our author closes his fiistory in 668 H., and 
the Ulugh h^han-i-A’zam succeeded to the throne of Dihli* under the title 
©f Sultan Qhiyag-ud-Din, in 664 H.—the date generally accepted, although 
it*was in 662 H.—is a period of about six years; and, as no 
other writer that we know of has recorded the events of that period, it is a 
* * See “ Translation," page 698, and note*. 
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^iyd-ud-Din Barani, in his Tdrikb-i-Pirdz-Shdhx, which iB^^(AiiaiKrh’J^S0^ 
depended oh, says he takes up the relation of events frpnf 'th& thne ou^ > 
author left off, but this is not correct, for he begips with the%e%h df ' 
6ult.dn Qhiyag-ud-Din Balban. , ■ ,> , 

Oiir author died in his reign, but when cannot be discovered, l^eithdr ‘ , 
can the place of his burial. Possibly some inscription may hereafter turn ^ 
up which may tell us, but there is no record available in any of the wprfcs 
I have waded through in search of the information. Whether his health , 
failed him ; whether he grew out of favour with his old patron^ the new 
Sultdn; or whether circumstances arose which, as regards the Ulugh » 
Khin’s conduct towards the weak-minded, but amiable, Sultan N4sir-ud- 
Din Mahmdd Shah, would not bear the light of day—^for there are vague 
statements of foul play on the part of the Ulugh Khan, but no proofs— 
who shall say ? Some writers state that the Sultan died a natural death, , 
which. is most probable, and some further add that he, having neither off¬ 
spring nor heir, nominated his father-in-law, the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, Mfr 
(|uccessor, which was but natural, seeing that, for nearly twenty years, he 
had virtually ruled the state. That the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam poisoned 
him appears unworthy of credence, since, had ho desired to supplant him, 
or get rid of him, he might have effected either object many years before. 
See “ Translation,” note®, page 71C. 

The only mention I can find, after ranch search, respecting tliese 
years, between the closing of onr author’s History and the accession of the 
new Sultan, is the following from Fasih-i. “ Sultan Nd^ir-ud-Din Mah- 
mfid Shah died in this year 662 H., and great anarchy and disorder 
arose throughout the territory of Hindustan. At last, since among the 
great Amirs of Hind, for prudence, counsel, wisdom, munificence, dignity, 
magnificence, and power, the Amir Qliiyas-ud-Din [the Ulughi Khdn-i- 
A’zam] was preeminently distinguished, and as he had obtained his free¬ 
dom previously—a matter never alluded to by our author—he, with the 
unanimous aoCord of the great nobles and grandees of the kingdom, ascen¬ 
ded thef throne of Dihli in the beginning of this year, 662 H.” 

The Daghistdni, previously referred to, in his Tazkirab under the 
letter s has the following:—“ Saraj-ud-Din-i-Minhaj is the author 
of the Xa-bs.kat-i-Nd^iri, which ho completed in the name of the Malik" 
of Hind, Nd$ir-ud-Dfti. His birthplace was Labor, and his origm was 
from Samr-kand«” 

This last sentence of the Daghistani’s is sufficient to show that he is 
not entirely to be depended upon, in this instance at least. ^ Our author’a 
family was not from Samr-kand. The Daghistdni also gives the fc^owing 
as a quatrain of our author’s;— 



' * A 

*%*Th*ii bMvt which, fhroagh Mparsticm, thou mad«ct md j 
SWq «Teiy joy that waa, which thou madest bare of; 

Ftom thy disp^tion I am aware that, suddenly and uneqpeotedly, 

^ The rumour may arise that thou hast broken it” 

Tn the ** A^bb&r>ul>Akhy&T'’—<a Biographical Collection of Notices o£ 
Saints—of *Ahd-ul-Bahk [he died 1052 H. = 3642 A. D.], the following 
will he found respecting our author :—“ The Shaikh, Kdzi Miuhaj, the 
Jurjdni, the author of the Tahakdt-i-Na?irf, was a saint, and one of the 
'Inost learned and excellent of his time, and one of those who would becoxlie 
filled with religious ecstasies on hearing the singing at l^ikrs or Ta^^kira. 
Wiien he became IKazi of Hindustan, that office assumed integrity and 
rectitude. The Shaikh, Niz4m-ud-Din,* states:—“I used, every Monday 
to go to his Tazkirs, until, one day, when 1 was present at one of them, he 
delivered this quatrain:— 

‘‘ ‘ The lip, in tbo ruby lips of heart-ravisbors delighting, 

And to ruffle the diBhevoUed tresses essaj'ing, 

To-day is delightful, but to-morrow it is not— 

To make one’s self like as straw, fuel for the fire.' 

“ ‘ When I heard this verse,’ says the Shaikh, Nizam-ud-Dfn, ‘ I be¬ 
came as one beside myself; and it was some time, before I came to my 
senses again.’ ” 

Our author appears to have been deeply imbued with the tenets of 
^fifi-ism, for a brief essay on which, see the Introduction to my “ Poetry 
of the Afghans.” Professor Sprenger tells me that he was a notorious 
§ufi. A good account of these Zikrs, or Tazkirs, will be found in the 
notes to the Third Chapter of Lane’s “Thousand and One Nights.” 

In the Preface dedicating his work to the Sultan Ndfiir-ud-Din Mafi- 
mfid Shih, our author mentions the reasons which led him to write it, and 
this will appear as the Preface to the Translation of his History. 


* This, probably, is no other than the celebrated saint of 
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VIII.—RISE AND PROGRESS OF Jll^ OR BUDDHISAI IN CIIINA.i 
’ CIIAl‘TEJ^ I. 

DuDDHIMM INTItOHUCrU TROM INDIA. 

Mc-tse religious sect. —Previoii*! to the bi)rea(l of Buddhism in China, 
there arose certain reli[ 3 dous seclh wliich pos'ies.sed .soinethin^^ in common with 
Buddhism. One of those sects was called Ald-tse after the name of its 
founder. It enjoined every man to devote himself to'the service and 
welfare of others even at the sacrillco of his own interests, life and body; it 
also taught that the nature of the soul from tlie beginning i.s pure and 
immaculate, and that only at times it suddenly becomes perverted by ad* 
mixture of impiu’ities produced by evil thought and action. • 

Li-ye-Ue religious sect .—Tlie second in importance among tlie non- 
feuddhist religion'- is that of Li-ye-tse, who taught that all things depend 
for their existence and development on mutual coherenco and support. 

. Daring this period, tliere having oxUted no communication with India, 

* not a'word of Buddha’s name or religion was known in China. But 
lii-ye-tse, by his power of foreknowledge, wrote in his ownVork that in tho 
West there would appear a self-created noble ss^e, the performer of 
great deeds, capable at will of engaging in the highest degree of meditation, 
and passing beyond the region of speech, who would be called by the name 
‘ Translated from Dub-thab 6 olkyi Meloii. See Vol. L, p. 187, note 1 . 
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of Buddha. By this prediction he first made known tlie ew.eet name 
Buddha in the country of China. 

Chtoan-tse .—Again the founder of another religious sect, 'called 
Chwan-tse, saw in a vision that he was fnetempsychosed into a buttei*fly. ' 
After awaking from sleep, he reflected on the meaning of such a'transiehfc« 
and empty dream which lavishes all on you and at last vanishes as » j 
phantom, and inferred that life was an illusion. 

Yu-s't. —Again another teacher named ‘ Yu-su’ (meaning the lord 
of the world), who was famed as born of a rose, preached a religion whicib. 
forbade the destruction of human lives and instituted tlio taking of vows for . 
observing ten moral acts, similar to those of the Buddhists. It also taught 
that, the results of virtuous actions being multiplied, the pious should be 
born as gods to enjoy eternal happiness; that on the other hand, tho 
perpetrators of sinful actions should be plunged in hell, to be afflicted 
with everlasting pains; and that despite their repentance or confession of 
sins, greater damnation would await those who had knowingly and deliI)or- 
ately transgressed. 

All these different sects prevailed in China as can be gathered from 
the religious histories of China. They did not spread all over the country, 
nor did tbeir influence guide men for any considerable length of time, but 
they paved the way for the reception of Buddhism in that vast country. 

In the 2Gth year of the reign of Chou-Wan, the fifth of the Tehu 
Dynasty, there appeared, towards the south-western boundary of tho king¬ 
dom, a halo of golden light, the lustre of which illuminated the realm. 
The king having witnessed this wonderful spectacle asked the astrologers 
what was meant by it. They declared that it presaged the birth of 
a saintly personage in that quarter, whose religion, after one thousand 
years, should bo known in their own country (China). The king recorded 
this wonderful phenomenon in the Imperial dehthers.^ It was in that 
very year* that Buddha was born. Some authors believe that it was 
the 24th year of the Emperor Chou-wan’s reign. At the age of 
twenty ..nine Buddha entered* on tho life of a mendicant, on the 8th 
of the ‘2nd lunar month; ho turned the wheel of Dharma betweeu 
the 30th and 4yth yeais of his age, and last of all it is mentioned in the 
works of Chinese Buddliists that he obtained nirvAna^ in the 79bh year of 
his age, on the 15th day of the second month.* Buddha died in the 53rd 
year of tho Emperor Mbo-wan’s reign. In the 8th year of the reign jof the 
Emperor Mindlunyun-phaA of the great Han dynasty, 1013 years jifter 

® Uncords. 

® Tho year 1882 A. D. => 2835 A. B., after the birth of Buddha. 

^ Died. • 

* This does not tally with the more correct account of tho Indian historians, M 
may ho collected from several Tibetan chronologies. 
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^ ^ WvniiShixm in Chinn, ^ 

■i^e wi ;<|l''Biidd^ Buddhism w«8 brought to China. t>n an autpioious 
day^^^ln the third year of his reign, Mihdhi saw in a vision, that a saintly 
personage, with a golden complexion, bright as the sub, full three fathoms 
high, approached his throne from, the direction of heaven. In the following 
corning Mihdhi communicated the night’s dream to his ministers, one of 
whom named JPu'ye informed liim, that there existed a certain prophecy about 
/the appearance of a groat noble sage in India, of the description that the 
king gave, and ho begged to ascertain if it was not so. The king referred 
to the ancient records, and computing the dates, found that just 
1010 years had elapsed. Exceedingly deliglited with ibis remark- 
able coincidence, ho despatched a messenger of the name of Wan- 
tsun to India, in search of the doctrine of Buddha. Daring that time, 
.there lived in India two great Arhats, one called Matanga who was 
born of the race of Kasyapa, and the other named Bharana Pandita. 
Tlie Chinese messenger besought them to visit his country, in order to spread 
the benefits of Buddhism among the teeming millions of his countrymen. 
The Arhats welcomed the invitation and o(imi)pod themselves for the journey. 
A few volumes of sacred scriptures, chietly of the Mahayaua school, 
several portraits and some sacred relics, all of which they packed on a 
white horse for conveyance, completed the ehu.-ch necessaries with which 
they marched towards that distant land. They entered Chit»a by the 
southern route and were received by the Emperor at a place called Lou-yo- 
khyi in southern China. ATcomiianied by Wah-tsun, the messenger, they 
arrived at the palace, while tlie king, with the greate.st demouslration of 
reverence, a])proached to receive them. They presented to the king all 
that they had brought from their country. The kmg expressed 
well pleased with the presents, aiul especially with the image of Buddha 
which boro a striking resemblance to what he had seen in his vision. Ihe 
Indian Arhats performed some miracles which served to strengthen the 
monarch’s faith in Buddhism. He built a largo temple called i’eima-ssi 
and engaged his two Indian guests for conducting religious sorvico therein. 
Seeing this, the priests of Lo-u-kyun,« wh(^ religion was then F-ovaleut lu 
China, remonstrated against the king’s encouraging the new doetnnS. They 
said that it would be iinpi-opcr to introduce an alien croed dissimilar to le 
alicicnt religion and practice of the country. They also exhibited n^ny 
prodicries to convince the king of the superiority of their religion over Bud- 
dhisrn. The king, wavering much, at last decided that ho should test the 
merits of both, by easting their respective religious scriptures into fir®: 
whichever passed the ordeal successfully by being untouched by the tire, 
should have his patronage. It so happened that all the I’o-u-sefi books were 
burnt and tfie Buddhist volumes remained undamaged. The king being 
convinced of the impositions of the To-u-se priests, ordered that their high 
® [lleferring to the Bon religion of China, soo p. 112, Ed.] 
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priests Selou and Chbushen should be burnt alive. The two Indian Pandits 
were extolled to the skies. The king with his ministers and a large number 
of subjects embraced Buddhism. 

On this occasion of the triumph of Buddhism over the To-u-se religion, 
the king uttered the following verses : 

In a fox are not to be found the virtues of a lion, 

The torch cannot enlighten like the sun or moon, 

A lake cannot encompass the earth like the boundless main, 

The splendour of Sumeru is not to be seen in a mountain, 

The blessed clouds of religion encompassing the world 
Will rain upon and (luicken the seed of universal good; 

All that existed not before, will now appear. 

From all quarters, ye moving beings, draw near the Victor (Jina) ! 

In the great fortress of IIe-nan-£u, the king erected seven temples, of 
which the temple of. Peiinas.sn was the principal one. He also e.stablished 
thrco convents for the use of nuns. The king him.self took the vows 
of an llpasuka (a lay devotee). More than a thousand men, headoil by tlio - 
ministers of State, entered monkhood. Once the king addressed the Indian 
sages thus,—“Venerable Fatlier.s, within the environs of my kingdom, 
is thej’e no saintly Being residing for the peruiaiiout good and protection 
of all living beings” ? Matuha replied : “ Yes, Arya Maiijusri dwells in 
Ilcvo-tse-ha on the top of ranebagra parvata.” Ho then gave an account 
of Manjusii’s chosen land, which, accompanied by bis friend Pandit Bharana 
ho now prepared to find out. After much search be reached tlie enchanted 
spot which he* distinguished from others by his saintly knowledge. Ho 
then reported it to the king—“ During the days of Buddha Kasyapii there 
lived a king of the name of Asvakala who, with the help of demons, 
constructed 84,000 chaityas, one of which exists on llevo-tse-na con- 
taining a fragment of the genuine relics of Kasyapa Buddha.” Tlie Em¬ 
peror, in order to preserve the ancient chaitya, built a lofty temple over it 
which is now called by tlie name Tahotlui chhoi-ten. Near it he erected 
the great in(mij|Stery of She n-t^n -su. Among many other religious edifice .9 
that were built by this pious monarch, one is the “ white chhorton” of 
Pekin (Pcohin). The monastic establishment of llevo-tse-na consisted of 
620 monks and 230 nuns. The learned Arhat prepared an abridgement of 
the Hinayana Aphorisms and Sutrantas in the language of China. This 
work, the first Buddhist work in Chinese, is extant to the present day. 
Pandit Bharana also translated the five Siifcrantas, such as Dasa-BIidmi «&o. 
but unfortunately they are lost. In course of time Arhat Mdtanga' and 
Pandit Bharana died. IMindhi’s sueecssor invited several other Indian 
Pandits. Among the first batcli Arya-kala, Stliavira-Chilukaksha, Sraintina 
Suvinaya, and five other Pandits wore well-known. In the second batch 
^ That is, ‘ the Lord of tho white elephant.' 
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Pandit Dharma-kdla and several other Pandits, well versed in Mahay&na, 
Hinaydna and Vinaya Dharma (discipline), were of great note. 

The third batch of Indian Pandits, Ganapati, Tikhini and others, 
propagated Buddhism in Kiilnan and other provinces of southern China, 
These, with the Pandits wlio appeared during the reign of Napo Naan, were 
the most learned translators and best linguists. Thereafter, during the reigns 
of the thirteen kings of the Han dynasty, fourteen kings of the Jin dynasty, 
several king.9 of Jin-Yugur Su and other dynasties, the Than dynasty of 
twenty kings, and eighteen kings of tlie Soong dynasty successively, Indian 
Pandits and sages wore invited to China, all of whom exerted themselves to 
increase the stock of Chinese Buddlust scriptures. There also appeared a host 
of learned Hwashau*^ (Chinese monks and S'ramanas), some of wliom visited 
India to study Sanskrit and IJuddhisin. There were others who acquired 
great j’^’oficiency in Sanskrit without going to India. The 3 ’' were all pro- 
foiindly read in Buddhism and wrote numerous elaborate works in the 
Chinese language, besides translating man}' volumes of Sanskrit Scrijdures. 
They also wrote the lives of eminent Pandits of China, who laboured with 
wonderful cnergj’ for the diffusion of Buddhism. Tlie.se are to be found 
in the Chinese works called ‘‘ Histories of religion.” 

CHAl’TEB II. 

Buddhism ixtiioducud uitOM Tihkt. 

From the time of the establishment of tin' Tartar (Hor) supremacy in 
China, many Tibetan sagos visited China and contributed more and more 
to the propagation of Buddhism. The number of translations of Buddha’s 
teachings and S'astras increased. Those that were translated after the 
reign of king Wendhu of the dynasty of Su were analyzed and 
catalogued. Twice during the reign of the Th.iu djmast}’ and twice 
in that of the Soon djmasty, the scriptures were revised, and additions 
made to them. All the books that were, subsequently wTitteii were 
furnislicd with tables of contents and indexes. Last of all during the 
reign of the Tartar Emperor, Sa-chheng, the Chinese ^riptures were 
compared with the Tibetan collections of the Tvalig^uir ant\, Tangui*. 
Such treatises and voluine.s fis ivcro wanting in the Chinese were translated 
from the Tibetan scriptures. All tbeso formed one complete collection, 
the first part of which consisted of Buddlia’s teachings (Kahgj-ur). 
To the second part 21 volumes of translations from Tibetan, the Chinese 
S'a^ras, and the works of eminent Hwashan, comprising 158 volumes’ 
w(Jre added. The whole collection consisted of 740 vohimes. An analytic 
catalogue of all those books was also furnisUed. In this collection many 
S'astras were found which did not exist in the Tibetan collections. 

* The same as Tibetan Lamas. 
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In China there wore five Buddhist schools : 

I. The Vinaja or Hinayana school. 

II. The Mantra or Tantrik school. 

III. The Mahayana school. 

IV. The Gabhira D.arsana school. 

V. The Sarartha Tantra. 


I. ViNATA OB Hinayana School. 

The Indian sage Matanga who first carried Buddhism into China was 
the first of this school in China. His Bncce-ssors, for a length of time 
maintained Lis school, but latterly it dwindled away when Kuinara S'ri was 
invited to China. Kumara S'ri was a great scholar and deeply read in the 
sacred literature of the Biuldldsts. He h.ad also a great fame for 
prodigies and foreknowledge. During this time Chandana Prahhu®^ was 
also invited. King Huu-shi showed great reverence to him. Cho-u* 
Hwashan and 800 other pu})ils of the Prabhu were engaged in the great 
work of translating the s.acrod .sci-iptures into the Chijiese language. Sermons 
and instruetions in Mahayana philo.sophy were c‘oi)iously given, and more 
particularly the vows of monkhood and of the IJodliisattva order were taken 
by many. Henceforth the Hwashan of tfiiina introdma'd tlie sy.stem of 
entering into the Bodhisattva order —a stage which is only attained after 
fulfilling the duties of ascetici.sm of the first order. Kuuuira S'ri, together 
with Buddha Juana, professor of VMmiya, Viimila Cliakshn, and Dharma- 
ruchi and the most eminent of his colleagues, translated tlie four Vyakaraijas 
of the Vinaya portion of ihe sacred litei-ature, and tliereby succeeded in 
enhancing the teaching of the Hinayana ])liilosop]iy to tlie monks. 
Sthavira Sanga Varma, anotlier illustrious Buddhist teacher, came from 
India to this country (China). Tlie system of the Vinaya school, introduced 
by Kumara S'ri aud matured by Sanga Varma, still prevails in China. 

There is an account of the arrival in China of a famous Sinaleso nun 
named Devasara, accompanied by ten nuns from India. It is not known 
whether ^he wat successful in her aitemjit to organize the convent system 
aud of extending the vows of chastity and religious devotion to females. 

In the four fundauieiiial truths of religion and in works ro.specting the 
solution of disputes and doubts about them, the Chinese do not differ 
from the Tibetans. From among the large body of books of instruction 
they selected tho.se wliTch suited tliein most in respect of their habits and 
ways of life; in coiasoquence of which they differ in some external ofescr- 
vances from tlieir co-rcligionists in other countries. They have their own 

* The Chankya Lama, the spiritual gniJi; of the Emperors of Clfina, is believed 
to be an incarnation of (,'liaii(l.iua, one of tlio disciplos of Buddha. 
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peculiarities. Animal food is forbidden according to their custom. They 
do not ride nor drive such animals as are naturally intended for those* 
purposes. They prefer the smallest kind of mendicant’s platter to the 
larger skes. The mfmdicant’s raiment is sewn with depressions and 
loophole's, in the order and arrangement of bii’d.s’ feaihers. In China, in fact, 
there is but one class of Buddhists, in consequence of which there is no 
necessity for the Hwasliati to put marks on their dress, like the Tibetan 
Lamas of the present day and the Indian S'ramanas in ancient times, 
to distiiigui.sli the followers of one school from those of another. 

According to the established laws of China, yellow is the sign of 
royalty, red being the colour reserved for tlio ministers and nobles. The 
kings of that age, nut liking to alter the ancient usage and also to 
give a distinctive appearance to the monkish dress, prescribed scarlet 
for the clergy. In China, people conshhu* it a shameful nuitter to appear 
in public with naked arms. Hb they did not choo.'-'e to adopt the mendi¬ 
cant’s raiment as prescrilx'd in the sacred hooks. Unlike the Tibetan 
monks who are foi bidden to use sleeves, the Chinese Ilwashau wear 
them. 


In later times when Tibetan Lamas visited China, the question of 
uniformity in clerical tlrcss aroio. The 'I'ibetan Lamas .||ucc‘ceded in 
preserving tlicir own uidionn, owing to the supremacy of the Tartar^*^ 
Emperors over China who tolerated national practices. lip to the present 
day, those customs reuiaiu uachauged. The Chino,sc Hwashah dre.ss in 
scarlet with sleeved jackets, and the Tibetan Lamas dress themselves in 
red and yellow, each according to their national pi'uctice. 


II. T.\NTliIKTSM. 

The first of all the Tantriks who came to Cliina from India was 
Stliavira STi Mitra. Ho diffused the knowledge of Tantrikism by translating 
the Mahainayura and other Dlniranis into the Chinese language. Although 
contemporaneously with him many other eminent Indian Tantriks carao 
to China, yet very few books on Tantrikism wore tranf'latci^for the -public. 
The sage Kumara S'ri also did not communicate his Tantrik l&rc to the 
general jiublic, but bnlj^ to one or two of bis contideniial disciples, so that 
Tantrikism made very little progress in China. The little iirogross that 
it made, was due to Vajra Bodhi, a learned Aeluirya of Malava, and to 
his pupil Amogha Vajra. These two arrived together in China during 
the ^eign of the Emperor Thau-miu hiin. Vajra Bodhi instructed 
Shi-ye-she-thah-ye and Sherab-thah-yo,H the two ^roat Hwashah, in 
mysticism. Amogha Vajra performed the ceremony of Vajra Garbha 

Mongol. 

“ These are Tibetan translations of Chinese names. 
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Mapdala for the benefit of the king who, on account of his devotion 
•to Buddhism, was given the religious name of “ Repository of wisdom 
and knowledge of the triple pitaka.” The astrologers having found that 
malignant stars were ascendant on the king’s destiny, he averted the evil 
by performing a yajua ,as prescribed in Buddhist mysticism. Amogha 
Vajra also propitiated one of the guardians of the world called Vaiiramana 
and thereby enabled tlie king to triumph over his enemies. Being pleased 
with him for his eminent services, the king made him a gift of a piece of 
land supporting three thousand tenants. Ho translated seventy-seven 
principal treati.ses on Tantrikisra. After installing his pupil, Huilan, in 
his place as the high priest, or Vaji-acharya, he retired to the region of 
peace. Although both these two great Tantiaks and their pupils passed 
for saints and sages, yet Tautrikisin did not flourish long but soon declined. 
Durijig the reign of the Soon dynasty, Pandit Danarakshita, Dharmabhadra 
and other Indian Pandits visited China, bat,ibeing very jealous of their mystic 
operations being known to the puldic, they only communicatod the mantras 
to a selected few, under solemn jn'omLse of not revealing them to the 
people. The later Hwashah were taught in only a few of the Tantrik 
rites, such as the ceremony Amoghapusa. It was owing to these several 
restrictions ^at mysticism made }io progress in China. 

Ill. Vaipulta Dahsana (Mahayana School). 

The founder of this sect was Thah-safi,i- one of the most famous 
Budddist teachers of China. He was a descendant of Tuh-kiih, the 
chief minister of Than kifi. He was admitted into the order of monkhood 
at a very early age. Being of saintly origin, in intelligence, quickness, 
sharpness of mental faculties and ajititudo for learning, he was unrivalled 
by any boy of his ago. While only 11 years old, he committed to memory 
theVimala-kirti siitra of the Tangur and the Saddharma Pundarika of 
Kahgyur, both of which he could repi'oduce from memory. He first 
mastered the Ahhidharma ])itaka and then studied all the volumes of the 
Kahgyur and Tangur collections. At the age of twenty-nine he became 
acquainted witTi the Prakrit language of India, and with a view to travel 
in that country, secured I'or himself a passport from the Kmperor. Passing 
through different countries, ho reached India, and travelled all over 
its central and border provinces, such as Kashmir, in all of which he 
visited numerous places of pilgrimage. He Icanit many of the higher 
and lower yanas from several Indian Pandits, Jotari, an illustrious sage, 
was his chief preceptor. At the noble monastery of Nalcndra, he learnt 
the Yogaeharya philosophy from one of its most learned professors, 
Danta Bhadra or Banta Beva, who was then in his 10Gth,year, Some 

Conkaction of Thau-Sson-tBau. 
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witerfl identify him with the jf^chdrya Ddntascna, the pupil of Vinaya 
Dera. He met his chief preceptor Jetdri a second time, from whom he 
again received instructions on the Yogacharya tenets. Besides Jetari and 
Ddntasena, there were other Pandits from whom ho received instruction in 
Buddhist philnsoj)hy. He devoted one year and three months to hearing 
lectures on Maitreya’s series of Dharina 4astras. In the remaining nine 
months of the second year, lie completed his study of Nyaya (Logic). 
Since then during a period of three years he studied Indian philosophies 
of various schools, and vauf|nislied a certain Brdlimaiiist king in dispiita- 
tiou In refutation of heresies, he wrote a work based on Mabayana 
principles, called “The Extinguisher of Heresy,” containing UGOO slokas— 
the excellence of which struck all Judiaii wise men with wmiidor. 

Again Pandit Haraprahha ha\ing written a treatise in refutation 
of the Yogachdrya tenets, Tliah-.Ssan-tsnn also wrote a volume con¬ 
taining SOOO i^lokas, called Elidntasiddlia, which he presented to liis teacher 
Danta hhadra. All these works being writieii in the Sanskrit language, 
the Chinese philosopher heoamc eminently famous. The people of Arya- 
varta gave him the name .Mahaydna Deva. Some of the Indian A'chdryas 
became his pupils in lJuddhist phihisonliy, and king S'ildditya and 
Kumdra, and the king of Soutliern Imlhi called Dhdtuhha Ira and several 
other princes treated him with great reverence. Among the numerous 
Ilwasluin teachers who visited India, Thah-ssan-t6.afi was the only one 
who obtained the high <llgnity of Pandit and enjoyed the voneiMtiou of 
Indian kings. After an absence of soventcoii years of wliicli three were 
spent ill the return journey, he returned to China. The reigning Emperor 
of China, Chen-ku-an, received him with tlie greatest demonstration of 
reverence and respect, and Thah-Ssan-lsah presented liim with more than 
GOO volumes of Sanskrit manuscripts written on palmyra leaves, relics of 
Buddha, images, portraits and different sorts of Indian articles. The king 
placed him at the head of tlie monastery of IJnh-fnssi, where he 
employed him, together with other learned Hwaslnhs, in tramslating 007 
volumes of Buddhism inelnding the Shcrolun Ashtasaliasrika, elyefly of 
Maitrcya Bharma, also m revising many of the ancient translatloiw. He 
rebuilt the monasterv of Tshi aiu-ssi or in Tibetan Chambaliu. Baring 
that period there were 3,7 IG religious establishmonts in China, from all of 
which he recruited intelligent and well-behaved monks for his new 
monastery. He also admitted now monks. By thestf means he was enabled 
to esta*Slish a grand monastic establishment, containing J8,030 monks of 
which he became the abbot. After the death of Chen-ku-iin, his son Ka-u- 
tsuix became Emperor. He greatly patronised Thang-ssan-tsang and his 
monastery. Tb every fifty principal monks of Paimin-ssi he supplied four 
servants, namely, three apprentice monks and one neophyte. He made 
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©xcellofit arrangements for the support of the clergy and appointed the 
illustrious sago as bisliop of the three great monasteries, Paimin*ssi,^ 
Iluiifussi and Tshi-an-ssi. 

Thah-ssati-tsau introduced the three orders of priesthood and the 
five methods of meditation among tlie clergy, and wrote commentaries on the 
S'ata-sahasrika, according to the Yogacharya method, eight treatises on his 
own system (Viiiuldcharya), the Lankavatara sritra and many other 
sutrantas. 

He also wrote many s^astras in general, such as Nyaya Sangraha, 
Kriyd Sangraha, &c., *fec., and devoted all his attention and energies to 
dill'using the Mahiiyana and Y’ogacharya schools. He erected a lofty 
chaitja called Arya I’antha to the south of the monastery of Tshi-ain-ssi, 
in which he deposited j)almloaf MSS, in Sanskrit of Indian scriptures and 
some sacred relics. He collected one million s:icred images from various 
sources, ransomed 10,000 animal lives, distributed alms to 10,000 men and 
offered ten millions of lamps to sacred beings. Having worked for a period 
of nearly forty years to promote the well-being of all living beings, at the, 
age of sixty-five he was emancipated from mundane sufferings. The 
Vipulacharya doctrine of Iluddhism, taught by him, was obtained by him 
fromliis teacher Danla lihadra. The following were the illustrious pro¬ 
fessors Avhom he followed : 


1. 

Buddha. 

5. 

Dharma Kaksliita. 

2. 

Mai trey a. 

G. 

A'nan da. 

3. 

Arya Saiiga. 

7. 

Vinaya Bhadra. 

4. 

Vasu Mitra. 

8. 

Danta-sena. 


It was Thah-ssan-tsah who first introduced this system of Buddhism 
into China. The name Than-ssan-tsan moans “ the knower of the throe 


Pifakas in the kingdom of Thah.”i^ From one of Thau-ssan-tsan’s pupils 
named Khuhu-ki-fusi, Ti-yan-Shi-ban-shehu (teacher of the S'unyatd 
philosophy) and other learned Hwashahs received instruction, and handed 
down the system to posterity. 


rv. Tue sriiEAD or the S'uktatT ruiLosoPHT. 


Buddha delivered this philosophy to Manju Ghosha^® who in turn 
delivered it to Nagdrjuna. The following were the eminent teachers of 
this philosophy ; — 

1, Nagarjuna. 2, Krya, Deva, also called Nila-netra, on account of his 
having two spots, as large as the eyes, on both his cheeks. His real name 
was Chandrakirtk 3, Svarni Prajiia-rasmi. 4, the CJiineso sage Yele-pal 
who was miraculously visited by Nagarjuna. 6, Yese-Lodoi, from whom 

Variously called Pai-massi or Piman-ssi. ^ 

lie was a niejula'r of the Thafi royal family. 

The Bunio as Manjusri. 
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Ti-chi-taii learnt ifc. The last was an eminent scholar who first introduced 
this philosophy into China and by his piety and excellent accomplishments, 
promoted the well-being of his countrymen. In the knowledge of the 
Abhidharma, there was none in China to equal him. In the practice and 
observance of Vinaya, he is said to Inive been like a Bodhisattva (saint). 
He became spiritual guide to the second king of Thengur in Southern 
China and also to king Wendhi of the Su dynasty. In moral merit he was 
incomparably great. He erected a monastery called Kw-chhih-ssi, on 
mount Thc-an-tha, and another on the liill called Yu-kliyu-wan. In these 
two he founded thirty-six schools, and furniisbod them with complete copies 
of the Kahgyur and Tangur. He constructed 800,000 image.s of Buddha 
and Bodhisattvas and miniature chaityas, in gold, silver, brass, sandal¬ 
wood, &c, He ordained I I,000 monks and had 32 principal disciples, all of 
whom wore versed in the S'unyata jdiilosopby. lie wrote numerous com- 
mentaries on the various branches of Biiddbisin, besides notes on Buddha’s 
precepts delivered at the Mrigarshi grovfi, the Mahavaipulya siitra, Prajua 
paramita. and Mahanirvana tantra. He also introduced the study of a 
series of books called “ The sacrament of offering obeisance by pro.stra- 
tions,” “ Tun-min,” “ Tse-yamnin,” “Becma,” a treatise on my.stieism, 
“ Ma-he,” and “ Sutrauta Vidya,” a complete analysi.s of Dharma and 
perfection. 

At^ the request oT Kin Wen-dhi, ho wrote forty religious treatises and 
fifty synopses of the Prajna-paraniita, Sadharma Pundarika, Mula Prajiia,!® 
&c., for the use of students of Buddhism. After labouring for thirty years 
in endeavouring to propagate the Mjulhyamika jihilosophy of Nagarjuna, at 
the beginning of the sixtieth year of his age,^^ in the 17th year of Khai-hu- 
ah’s reign, ho sat absorbed in deep meditation to pass away from this 
life. Ho vanquished the “ groat god” of the Chinese, named Kwan-yuin- 
ebbah,^® or “the lord of clouds and thunder,” and bound him under a solemn 
oath to defend Buddhisiu in China. He liad thirty-two principal disciples 
of whom the following were the most remarkable for their learning and 
purity of life; • , 

(1) Tah-an-tsun-clio. 

^ (2) Fn-liu-wa-tsuii-ebo. 

(3) Tuu-yah-tbe-an-tMin-cbo. 

(4) Cbo-sbi-lah-tsun-cbe. 

, (5) Kin-shi-tsuii-cbe, 

Among his spiritual successors, one named Tha*an-tbai-tsun wlin 
sj)read his system in the southern province of Cluiia ealle.d Kiu-nan, became 

, Coinmontary by Niigiujunii, 

*7 (.)n tho 24th of mid-wiiitcr month. 

Also-called Kwan-lo-yu-ycr. 
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very emineni, while the northern part called Tuh-yu-an, adopted a differ¬ 
ent school. Commencing with Ti-che, spiritual father and son, and during 
the five spiritual successions— viz., (1) Dhi sin-fu-sun-da-shee, (2) Yun-hu- 
wa-ti-yan-da-shee, (3) Shi-an-she-hu-fa-tsaii-dashee, (4) Chhin-U-han- 
chhiu-kvva-shee, and (5^ Ku-hi-fufi-chun-meedashee, the study of 
‘‘ Phal-chhen” was chiefly pursued by Chinese Buddhists. The same 
practice has come down to the present day and it must be admitted 
that Phalchhen is the favourite scriptural work of tlje modern Chinese 
Buddhists. The fourth chief Hwashan, named Chhifi-li-han-kwashie 
also known by the name of Then-kw/in, meaning Vimala-drishti or 
“clear sight” became the abbot of lievo-tse-na, for which reason he was 
called Chhin-ii-haii-kwashie. He flourished during the reign of Than. 
Miu-liu-af), and was well versed in the ten branches of sacred literature 
as well as in the science of government. Through the religious sanctity 
and purity of his life, he obtained sainthood. Although he did not visit 
India, }’et he had mastered the Sanskrit language and could fluently 
converse in it, nor did he retpiire any interpreter to explain Sanskrit works. 
He bad a gigantic frame, nine cubits high ; his hands hung to his knees ; 
he possessed forty teeth; his eyes were scarcely seen to wink; and the 
very sight of his monstrous person struck men with awe and reverence. 
Throughout the country of China ho was famed as a Maha Pandita, 
wiio had no rival. The illustrious Ohankya Uinpochhe Itolpai dorje, the 
spiritual guide of the EmjKTor Chhin-lun, in his hymns ou the story of 
Rt vo-tse-na describes tliis great Pandit as an incarnation of Maitreya 
Buddha. Other writers believe him to have been an em.anation of Manju 
Ghosba. Among the Chinese, ho was the greate.st scholar in Phal-clihen, 
on which subject lie wrote throe large commentaries. Among his prinoipal 
works the following are Avell known:—(L) “Vows,” (2) “the Mirror 
of Dbarmat,” (.3) “ the Mirror of Lamp of S'a.stra.s,” (4) Bodhisattva 
Pancha Marga, and other synopses of the ti-ijde pitakas, (5) three hundred 
detached treatises of S'astras. It is universally admitted that a greater 
scholar in Ph^,l-chheii never appeared in China. Ho lived one hundred 
and two years, during which time he became spiritual guide to seven 
kings in succession, and taught tho siitrantas several times. His school 
is known by^ the name of “ S hi-an-sho-lm.” Its tenets differ verjl*^ittle 
from those of Tbau-ssan-t.safis, the difference being in the ways 
prescribed. The 21st spiritual successor of this great teacher named 
Kbu-au-fu thai-fa-shee became celebrated for his learning. He is silid to 
have been miraculously visited by Maitreya, while going on a pilgrimage 
to llevotse-na. Although tlie school founded by Tishi, and his spiritual 
sou, continued for a long time, yet it wrought very little change in 
the religious persuasion of north and south China. 
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V. Fifth SaeXetha-vadi School. 

This is tlie most ancient school of India, derived from Buddha and 
banded down to his spiritual successors directly. The following is the 
order of succession in which it has come to posterity: 

Buddha, Mahaka^yapa, Ananda, Shanabastri, Madhj’amahnajUpagnpta, 
Dhitika, Arhat Krishna, Sudar^anaj Vibhaga, Buddlidnanta, Buddha Mitra, 
Panasha, Asva Gliosha Masbaba, Nagarjuiia, Aryadova, Kahula-bhadra, 
Sangauanta, Arhat Ghanasa, Kuuiarata, and Sha-ya-ta. 


IX. ANCIENT CHINA, ITS SACBED LITERATUBE, PHILO¬ 
SOPHY AND RELIGION AS KNOWN TO THE TIBETANS.i 


The name of this great country in its own language is S'en-te-hu 
(S'en = God, Tchu = land) or the c(destial country. Some authors 
identify it with ilie fabulous Continent of Lu-j)h:ipa. 

The peoj)le of Aryavarta call it Malia China, where Maha means 
great and China is a corruption of Tshin. Among the sovereigns of China 
She-’lm-huh, king of the province of Tshin, became very powerful. He 
conquered the neighbouring countries and made bis power felt in most 
of the countries of Asia, so that his name a.s king of I’shin w.as known 
to distant countrie.s of the world. In course of time by continual phonetic 
change, the name Tshin j)assed first into Tsiu and then into Chiu or China, 
whence the Sanskrit designation Jllaha China or Great China. The 
Tibetans call it Gya-nag, (Gya “ csten.sive” .and nag “hliick”) *or people 
of the plains who dress in black clothes : for .all the Chinese drCss in blue 
or So also the Tibetans gave the api)ellation of Gya-gar to tlie people 

of India, on account of their wearing white drc.sscs. According to the 
ancient historical records, many religious schools and customs originated 
in China. Of these, three were tlic most irnporta'nt, viz., She-hu, Do-hu 
and Jin. The first, Shc-hu, partakes more of a literary* than of a I’eligious 
character. We shall therefore treat it as literature. According to Sam- 
bhota, the father of Tibetan literature, letters are the origin of all science 

* Translated from Duh-thuk-Sclkyi-Melou. See Vol. L, p. 187, Note 1. 
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and speech: they are the rudiments oJ words and their significations: 
the formation of letters, religion owes its success: but for the prihciples 
of reading and writing, the progress of work, knowledge and science in the 
world would have come to a standstill. 

The first sovereign of China, King Fohi, was a very accomplished 
prince, possessed of an intellect quick, powerful and disceming. With the 
aid of his wise minister Tshankye he first invented the art of writing and 
gave to the letters their form, power and inflection or orthography.. He in¬ 
troduced the system of writing on bamboo slates with waxen pencils. His 
characters were of a rounded shape called Ton-tse, and it was during 
the reign of Tshin-shi-hun that his minister Li-si invented the running 
hand which were called Li-si after his name. His General Minthe-yan 
invented the brush pen made of hare’s hair, and with ink prepared from the 
smoke of pine-wood painted the characters on silk cloth. Afterwards 
Tshai-wan of ^Sag-rum invented paper. Then, by the invention of a 
neater sort of characters called khya-i-.si (and the cursive c<alled Tsho-u-si) 
a more convenient and easy method of writing was introduced which gradu¬ 
ally displaced the earlier systems. Many works wore written wliich illustra¬ 
ted the simple and childish character of the earlier people. Li-si and Min- 
the’s systems of slow and quick handwriting were found unlit and rude and 
so fell into disuse. 

The first king Fo-hi wrote a large treatise on the art of divination 
and astrology called Kliyen-.shan Avhich i.s the earliest work of the 
kind known. He also wrote a book on Ethics, called “ The perfect and 
judicious behaviour.” Then appeared the five literary and moral works 
calledby the general designation of Ookyifis, viz .:—Ycekyin Shee-kyin. 
Shoo-kyifi, Lce-kyin and Chhun-chho-u. The authorship of Ycekyin 
is attributed to Fohi, the wriior.s of the remaining four being unknown. 
She-hu is also a Avell-knowni tei’m for that science which treats of the re¬ 
gulation of the customs and manners of a nation. < 

. • CHAPTEU I. 

* Et 111C.YL PllILOSOPUV. 

The works on this subject are very interesting. The founder of ^lis 
philosophy was the famous sage Khun-l’u-tse (in Tibetan Koii-tse, the 
latinized Confucius). II§ was born not long after the birth of Buddha. 
In the latter period of the Te-hu dynasty, during the reign of Te-iiu- 
win, Khuu-fu-tse wAs born in Shan-tu one of the thirteen great divisions 
of China. His biography is well known every where in China and he is 
universally believed to have been a particularly sacred personage. The 
present laws of China and the ethical works, so well suited to the welfare 
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of all .classes of men, are all founded, qu the Code 'of laws firat drawn up 
by this groat philosopher. From that time to the present day, for a period 
of more than two thousand and five hundred years, during whicli time China 
has witnessed many political changes and revolutions, the downfall and growth 
of many dynasties, the laws of Khun-fu-tsc have continued to regulate 
and govern the manners and customs of the whole community from the Em¬ 
peror to the meanest subject. So wise and exc llent are those laws that 
they have undergone little change in the cour.se of time. Being the first 
and wisest preceptor of the monarchs of China, the portrait and name of 
Khufi-fu-tse are adored and venerated by every sovereign who succeeds 
to the celestial throne. This ceremony handed down from generation to. 
generation has got the sanction of anticjuity as a heritage to the Emperors 
of China. The descendants of Khuii-fu-tse enjoy the second order of the 
Empire as an hereditary honour, in token of the high regard dvie to the 
memory of the wisest man born in China. The Tibetans believe that 
their celebrated Sron-t.san Gampo w'as an incarnation of Kbun-fu-tse— 
one of miraculous birth—in whom was majiifest the sj)irit of Cbeurcssig, 
Some authors conjecture that Kbun-fu-tse was the inventor of astrology 
from the few verses bearing bis name and praise, which bead almost all 
the astrological works of China and Tibet. He is also believed somo 
people to have been the inventor of handicrafts, manufacture, techno¬ 
logy &c. It was Khun-fu-tse who first taught philosophy and literature 
in China, hut he wrote only a few works on those subjects. His pupils and 
followers made copious additions to and improvements on his works, which 
were revised and annotated. The works so annotated and revised which 
served as guides to the scholars of China, are four in number, viz. :—Ta- 
sbe-u, Chun-yuii, Loon-yu and Men-tse. The outlines of Ta-she-u, 
drawn up by Khun-fu-tse himself, were enlarged by his {)upil named Chon- 
tse from hints taken from him. The second work Chun-yun was composed 
by Tse-se. The third work Loon-yu was attributed to the joint authorship 
of Tse-le-u Tse kyan and Tse-sha. Tlie fourth work Men-tse derived its 
name from that of its author. These writers were either Khun-fu-tse’s 
pupils or pupils of his pupils. From the time the Te-hu dynasty waS founded, 
literature made rapid strides in China and the number of literary works 
greatty increased. There grew up during this time, (as afterwards), a number 
of scholars (not less than 100) who interpreted these works and wrote com¬ 
mentaries ou them. The statutes and laws which uphold the government 
wer 0 »drawn up during the reign of llwanku by a learned scholar named 
She-u-hu, on the basis of Khun-fu-tse’s works. A fev^ years afterwards, 
Tse-u-fu-tse, a great philosopher, wrote many original works which, even 
at the preseit day, are considered as great authorities and works of refe¬ 
rence. Again, there are five other works, called Kan-cheu, which resemble 
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the Deb-thers or Historical records of Thibet in subject matter; besides 
they contain many literary and philosopliical notices which come more 
properly under the heading of She-hu, Astrology or the art of Divination. 

The earliest written oneyclopsedia of Astrology is the chief repository 
of Yeekvih, the first of the Ubu series. The art of divination called 
Porthan which was brouglit into Tibet during the reign of the Thafi 
dynasty was obtained from this gr|jit work. In early times, as stated 
above, there reigned in China the Ilun dyna.siy of three kings and that 
of Dili of five kings. Baling the reign of Pohi (wliose name is also written 
as Hpu.shy), the fir»t of the Hun kings, there came out from the great river 
He in the province of Heuan (modern lla-nan) a monster called Lun-ma 
having the body of a horse and the head of a dragon. On the back of this 
hideous monster there were eight figures or Mudnis (cjilled Pakwas in 
Chinese), curiously inscribed. The eight Pakwas being nmltiplied to 
04 by permutation, a work was written under the name of L}an-shan 
(chief work). The figures on tlie back of the monster were called 
He-tbo-liu; tho-bu in Chinese meaning “figures” and Ho being the 
river from which the monster issued. This earlier account of the origin 
of the Pakwais called the “ First Heavenly System.” Aftorw.ards a learned 
man jpt the name of S'eu-non wrote a work on the Porthafi, called 
Ku-hi-tsan, based on the first work on divination. It is also said that 
it was brought down by an eagle from the mountain called Swau-ywan. 
It is related by some writers tliat thei'e is a work which was composed 
from the cry of an eagle. The tliird monarch of the Hun dynasty named 
Yec-khyun (written as Yihi-shyifi), by accurate observation of the heavenly 
bodies and by assigning the distinctive signs of male and female to the five 
elements, formed the ten fundamentals" (and gave the names of mouse, bull, 
&c., to the twelve concatenations or Dcndah^ named the divisions of time, 
viz., —years, months and days). All these were represented on a globe, 

“ The five riomeiits of astrolofry— 

1. Tree, Male and Female. 

2. File „ 

' 3. ‘Earth ,, « 

4. Iron „ 

6. Water „ 

71 # • 

■ 3 The Sanskrit words corresponding to the 12 Dondals of the Tibetan astrology 

or causal connection on which the existence of the human soul depends are :— 


1. 

Avidya. 

7. Vid.ann. 

1 

2. 

Sanfiikara 

8. liishna. 

• 

3. 

Vijuana. 

9. Apddana. 


4. 

Eamanipa. 

10. Bhdva. 


6. 

Shailyakna. 

11. Jati. 


6, 

SparSa. 

12. Jaramarana. 
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e^Ied Hun-thyeu«yi constructed by him for the purpose. The clocks (Tse- 
men chiA) and watches (Pe-yo-hu) of modern China are prepared after 
those illustrations. Moreover, the invention of chariots, boats, forts, ten. 
sorts of musical airs and the use of arms were attributed to him. 


The 'later heavenly system. 

The fourth king of the dynasty of Te-hu named Yo-hu-tho-hu- 
thah-shi, was, in the year tree-dragon (the first of the heavenly years 
according to this system of calculating time), presented with a wonder¬ 
ful tortoise by a man from the south named Yui-sban-she. By carefully 
observing the figures and marks on the tortoise’s shell, which were supposed 
to expiess the names of divisions of time, the king improved the former books 
on astrology and the art of divination. From that year to the fire-dragon 
year of the 12th cycle when the Kmperor Chheu-hm a.scended the throne, 
there elapsed 4092 years. Tliere are legends which relate that a subject 
presented a wonderful tortoise to king Yo-hu, but there is no record of 
his utilizing the marks on the sliell for tlie purposes of astrology. It is 
stated that king Shi-hu-yohi obtained a wonderful tortoise of miraculou.s 
origin from the lliverLoo of Haiiiin, and by reading tlio astrological symbols 
and marks known as Pakwa, found on its shell, wrote a large treatise on 
“divination.” He gave the name of Loo-tho-u‘ to it, from Loo, the river 
whence the tortoise came cut. 

The period during which the heaven and earth reimiined one and undi- 
vidod,® was known as Nam Na, and the period when they became separated 
and distinct from each other, as Nam Chhye. During tlicso two periods, 
and also previously, the science of J’akwa or astrology and divination is said 
to have existed in itself, in conse<pience of wliich it is considered as ever 
uncbangeablo. It is not stated in the Chinese books that the “ great 
tortoise” is the prime caiise of all things, as is fabled by Tibetan writers 
on astrology and the black art, after the above account ofr tbo \yonderful 
tortoise of the ChiniBo from whom undoubtedly tiiey have derived their 
knowledge of astrology and divination. The following are the versos on 
which the Tibetans, after the Chinese, base all their knowledge of astrology 
and of the position of the earth. 


, ^ Tho-hu meaning the book of symbols and signs. * 

® From this it must not bo understood that the first work on divination written 
from tho figures on the horse-dragon, was eoinposed before the formation of the Fcavon 
and Earth from chaos. Tho name Nam a is used to distinguish its priority to tbtyf . 
which immediately followed it. 
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Tsng-lag-tse-kyi-tsa-va-ni The principal root of astrology. 

M'a.hd-ser-gyi-ru8-bal-d6. Is the great-golden tortoise. 

Go-vo Lhor-dah Jud-ma The tail to the north and the head above. 
Chyan. 

Shog-yeshar-la-shog-yen- The right and left sides lie east and 
nub. west. 

Yau-la<’-*shes-po-tsham-zi- The limbs-extend to the four quarters 
knah. 

Gan-kyalne-pade-ye tong. On which lies supremo 

Dsam-lih Jig-ten Chhag- The world Jambudvipa and rests, 
pai’-dod. 

Wen-wan father of the first king of Ihe Chigur dynasty who was a 
saintly personage revived the first work on astrology written by Fold. The 
later heavenly system of astrology, based on the symbols and marks on 
the tortoise’s shell, was revised and improved by Che-hu-wocn. Altogether 
there wore three great works on astrology written at three different 
times, the first being Le-an-sban’s, the second Ku-hi-tsan’s and the third 
Wen-wan s—all well known in China. During the latter period of the 
Te-hu dynasty, the wicked and stupid king of Chhen-gur in utter ignorance 
of the worth of astrology, and apprehending danger from the existence of 
astrological works which in his eyes appeared ominous and fraught with 
evil, ordered them to be burnt. The first two works were destroyed, 
but fortunately Wen-wan’s work survived, and it is on this that the 
modern astrological works of China aro chiefly based. Wen-wan’s son, 
Chi-hu-kyun, revised and illustrated his father’s work. Ehun-fu-tse 
is said to have improved upon the writings of his predecessors, but this is 
questioned by some writers who doubt if he ever wrote on the subject of 
astrology and divination. Another painstaking author wrote a small treatise 
on astrology, based on Che-bu-kyun's work. One of Khuh-fu-tse’s 
pupils is said to have drawn up some astrological formula) under the name of 
Shi-chin, which were ascribed by some to Khufi-fu-tse himself. Probably 
people mistake this book for Khun-fu-tse’s. Among the ancient writers 
of Chinas Fohi Won-wan, Chi-hu-kyun and Khu||fu-tse arc famed as 
four saintly authors. Old men of Tibet believe that the art of divination 
was first discovered by Manju-i^ri, the god of wisdom, on the summit of 
Eevo-tse-na. Other accounts, stating that it was given to the world by the 
goddess Namgyalrao (S.^ Vidya) and by Padma Sambhava, also obtain credit 
in Tibet, but are mere fabrications, having no more truth in them than those 
ascribing the origin of astrology to Buddha. 
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Medical Worhs. 

TTie second king of the Hun dynasty named Yan-dhen-shcm-htiA-shi 
was the first who wrote on medicine. To feel and understand the pulse 
and to divine human destiny by an intimate knowledge of the fundamental 
elements were the principal suiyccts of his works. This latter science* 
was unknown in India and other countries. The four great classes. of 
Tibetan medical works are said to have been based upon the above named 
early Chinese works. The five fundamental elements of the Chinese are 
quite dissimilar to those of the Indians, being tree, fire, earth, iron, and 
water, while akd4a has no place. Tree probably supjdies the place of wind, 
but it is not easy to understand how iron could be imagined to be a subs¬ 
titute for akassa. 


Music. 

Yu, minister of King Shun, discovered the use of the five Khin or 
Sanskrit lYir and the twenty-live tones of music called Shee in Chinese or 
Sur in Sanskrit. He wrote a hook on songs and musical performances 
called Sho-hu. The Tlia-shi dance of Tibet of the present day was based 
up5on this Cbinese mode. There also a])pearcd many original works on 
rhetoric (Alankara Vidya) in both the periods. The number of figures of 
speech in the Chinese langunge is greater than in Tibetan, 

Works on lilstory, teehnology, selection of lands, physiognomy, and 
prognostication existed from an early ago. The number of works on 
these subjects increased in latter times, but they are not classed as great 
works. 

She-Jiu or an exposition and vindication of the Confacian philosophy. 

With regard to religious faith among the Shc-hu scholars very few 
persons possess the “ predisposition to piety” (according to Buddhistic 
princi])les). The majority of them, content to limit their aims to this 
life, are careless whether their future after death be one of happiness or 
damnation, while others look upon this life as the consequeuces of Harmaand 
Phala. They argue that liad it been true, Kbuu-fu-tso and King Fo-hi 
would have mentioned it in their works, which contain no such account. . 
Both King Fo-hi and Kliun fu-tse who were distinguished for their pro¬ 
found wisdom and learning were, no doubt, aware of those religious principles, 
but omitted them in their works, owing to the people of 4he age not having 
been so far advanced as to comprehend the triple pi^akas of Dharma. The 

® The Bcienco of predicting human dostiny by marking the pulsation is different 
from palmjsty which was known in India. 
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works called U hu jiA and Ssi-shi-hu, &o., treated of such .matters of 
worldly utility as would meet the requirements of the age they lived in, 
and would pave the way for the future reception of Buddhism. Fo*hi and 
Klmn-fu-tse did not speak a single word against Buddhism like the 
unprincipled Charvakas who reject the theory of the transmigration of 
souls and the inevitable consequence of Karma and Phala. Once, on6 of 
Khun-fu-tse’s pupils asked him what would be the state of man after 
death. Khun-fu-tse answered that he could not say that there was no 
future existence : that it was so my,sterious and unknown, that he could not 
hazard any opinion on it: but would presently explain all that was conceivable 
and open to cognition. Again once while he was explaining some meta¬ 
physical points respecting the supreme being, one of his pupils, Wuen-fu-hu, 
questioned him thus, “ Sire, if there is a great being as you mention, what 
and where is he ? Is he so and so ?” Khun-fu-tse having replied in the 
negative, the pupil asked if he (Khun-fu-tse himself) was not that being; 

“ No, how could I be like that supremo being ?” replied Khun-fu-tse. “ If 
so” retorted the pupil, “ where must ho he?” Khuh-fu-tse said, “such a 
being is born in the western quarter” (by which he evidently meant Buddha). 
Ip the works of these two personages there are some mysterious passages 
which appear like the aphorisms of Buddhism, capable of a higher 
signification than the mere earthly objects they are taken to mean- 
Tho text of Yee-kyin in some res])ects resembles the Tantrik philosophy 
of the Buddbists, as has been explained by the most learned Lama Chan-kya 
Rolpai Dorje. During the supremacy of the Jin dynasty, two eminent 
Chinese scholars named Hwa Shan Fo-shen and Dliu-hu-inin, wrote com¬ 
mentaries on both Sho-hu and Dohu, in which tliey pointed out many striking 
resemblances to the theories of Buddhism. In a later work called “ The 
History of the rise and progress of religion (or Chhoijun)” being an 
exposition of the works of the great Shc-hu teacher Khun-fu-tse, it is 
found that his teachings were akin to those of Buddhism. Khung-fu-tse’s 
works avowedly treat on ethics and on public utility for the benefit both 
of individuals and of nations, but essentially they point to saintly wysa. 
Those who have studied Buddhism critically, can easily perceive the similarity 
between Khun-fu-tse*s teaching and tliafc of Buddha, but the general 
readers of KhuA-fu-ste may not form any sound judgment in this respect. 
Of the classes which go by the name of U-hu-chin, five viz., Yin, 
Tee, Lee, Kyi, and Sheen, are the principal works. In the Chinese language 
they are called U-bu-chhan or one’s own doctrine, behaviour or moriJity. 
The first, Yin, inculcates mild and gentle behaviour; the 2nd, Yee, 
treats of affection, cheerfulness, and good humour; the 3rd, Lee, of 
manners and customs; the 4th, of wisdom; the 5th, of a c.^'din and firm 
mind. The four well known ethical works called Ssi-she-hu are mere 
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applicatiana of these five suhjeets. Those who in China carefully master 
these five subjects are regarded as sages^ those who can practise them, as 
saints. 

Origin of Keaven, Earth and Men according to the “ Ye-hyW^ 

In the beginning, before the formation of Heaven and Earth there 
existed nothing but “ Hun tun” or void, which e>rolved of itself and was in 
a state of chaotic agitation from eternity, until it fell into utter confusion and 
disorder. In this state of chaos, the order, distinction, cognition, classifica¬ 
tion and nomenclature of things were unknown. The Chinese account bears 
a striking resemblance to the account as to the origin of the world in all 
Tibetan works on mysticism that in the beginning there existed nothing 
except void from which the world arose. In that chaotic state there was 
the virtue of “ The-ji” that is, the supreme nature, matter and self-existent 
energy. Just as wo have the innate power of distinguishing different 
things in ourselves, so the primeval chaos possessed the virtue of giving 
rise to distinct existences. From its internal agitation, it produced first of 
all Namba (species), and nature, which were like male and female. Again 
these being endowed with a virtue like the germination of the seed by 
the union of the male and female elements, divided themselves into the 
“Tsha-shiii,” «. c., the fourfold distinciioii into (1) great male, (2) little 
male, (3) great female and (1) little female. Afterwards from the union 
of those two species sprung the Pa-kwa or Tibetan Parkha and Ohoo-guii 
or the nine mansions with forty-five gods residing in them. Thereafter 
from the virtue of these two, light and clearness came forth. All light 
substances tlow upwards from the ocean of chaos, the thin and at¬ 
tenuated things resting on the surface. When this separation took place 
the u])j>er region or Heaven (or Thain) was produced. This was called 
the age of the formation of Heaven (Nam Naina). All heavy (Sanskrit 
guru), thick, unclean and ponderous substances sank to the bottom and 
formed the Earth called Toe. This is called the age of the Earth’s 
closing. When Heaven and Earth were produced, the shjning lustre of 
the former radiated from above and the bright effulgence of the Ijitter rose 
upwards. These two, united together, produced “ Man.” This age was 
called the period of the formation of Man. Heaven, Earth and Man 
are possessed of three virtues or potential energies and three aims 
(designs). In works on mysticism a similar doscrij)tion is given. Heaven 
is said to have been anciently the father and Earth the mother. These 
two meeting together produced a sound, whence emanated Man. The 
Tibetan “ Nam” or Chinese “ Thain” means both Heaven and potential 
Energy. Tibetan “ Sa” or Chinese “ Tee” meaning Earth is purely matter 
that has productive powers. 
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Parhha or Pahwa or Mttdrd Symbols. 


Tibetan 

mo 

sa 

chag 

namkha ohhu 

ri 

shih 

loh 

Chinese 

li 

khon 

ta 

kbhe^ kham 

kia 

sin 

son 

English 

fire 

earth 

iron 

sky water 

hill 

tl’OO 

wind. 


Chinese ChooyuA or Tibetan Mevagu. English nine mansions of the 45 gods. 

Tibetan chikar ninag sum thifi sbijuii nasor tngkar dunmar gj-^atkar gumar 
English white black blue green yellow white rod white redt,* 

No. of Mansions 1 23 4 667 8 9 

Again, the blue sky (or the middle illuminated atmosphere), and the 
Earth are both called the world. Vulgar people say that the Heaven is 
of dark blue colour and the Earth four-sided. According to this system 
only nine heavens are meuticiucd without a word about their disposition. 
The Tibetans alone hold that there are nine strata of. earth, one abovo 
another and nine heavens in regular succession. Thc'great period counted 
from the beginning of the formation of Heaven, Earth and Man till their 
destruction is called Yi-yvan (iEvum). The measure of time in one 
Yi-yvaii is equal to 129,600 human years of the Hindu system, or “kalpa.”" 
After the destruction of Heaven, Earth and Man, Hiintiih and Theji will 
be convulsed to form a second chaos, from which there will bo a renewed 
formation of the world. 

Man is like the effulgence or the essence of all conglomerate matter. 
The Chinese do not recognize the theory of the four ways of birth, viz,, 
from the egg and the womb and the manner of production of insects and 
plants. According to them, man was not born in the begi)\ning but 
formed after the manner above described. The earliest writers do not 
appear to hold that the Heaven, formed after the dissolution of Chaos, 
possessed any visible appearance or magnitude, nor do they explain what 
will bo the state of man after death. They neither enumerate the six 
classes of living beings, nor describe how they were produced. Latterly an 
eminent Chinese writer called Chou-tse, who was acquainted with the 
works of the ^uddhists wrote as follows :—After death, those portions 
of the muid and soul or the spiritual effulgence, obtained from the Father 
consisting of the Three Pninas (called Sanhaon) fly towards the skies and 
became absorbed in S'en (divinity), while the six parts (consisting of 
spiritual emanations) obtained from the mother (Lchu-pho) go down, 
towards the earth, and, mix with the spirit called “ ku-hi” or the devil. 
All the Chinese authors attributed the happiness and sufferings of this 
world to The-han (Thairi) or Heaven. The same theory prevails now. all 
over China, the Heaven of the Chinese bearing some resemblance to the 
idea of the Supreme Being. According to them, pigs, sheep and other 
animals (as well as herbs and vegetables) being designed for human 
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oonsuinption'by Tbe-tan, there is no harm in killing them. The Chinese 
adore many gods endowed with a visible shape among whom Yoob-HwaA 
is weir known. They also worship a multitude of devils. They pay 
homage to dead bodies and, under a belief that the manes of the dead, 
though in Hades, can enjoy earthly pleasures, offer them meats and other 
edibles. Some of their customs are formed by affinity with those of their 
neighbours the Lalos and To-u-se. There are also some customs which 
^re evidently borrowed from the Buddhist creed. 

Khuii-fu-ise'$ teaching compared with the doctrines of Buddhism. 

Khun-fu-tse in his work on the fundamental formula; called Ta-she-hu 
while describing the manners and attributes of a “Teacher” says, that 
liberal and enlightened accomplishments depend much upon clear judgment 
and understanding. The d'oing of good and contributing to ennoble others 
depend first on one’s own goodness and cxcelloncies. After the acquire¬ 
ment of knowledge it should be retained, when it is comprehended it 
should be practised. When it is practised it will produce happiness, 
when it has imparted happiness, it can be utilized in teaching others, when 
it is communicated to others, knowledge is acquired. Thus by progressing 
further and further from the origin or beginning of learning, the ultimate 
object can be obtained. It is easy to understand the apparent meaning 
of his words which generally relate to tlio enumeration of rnoi-al virtues 
pertaining to this life, but a mystic and deeper meaning pervades them all, 
which may be interpreted thus :—By enlightened knowledge ho meant, 
the clear knowing of what the true and false ways (of religion) are, which 
he exhaustively illustrated in -Ids chapter on the “ duties of a Teacher.’* 
By ennobling others and leading them to good &c. he meant that, in order 
to be able to do good to all animate beings and to lead them to the real and 
true end of existence, one must first himself arrive at perfection. When 
ho has first become good, others will ftdlow him. Having himself obtained 
happiness, bo will be able to conduct otlu'rs to happiness, who have not 
already obtained it. After reaching perfection himself^ and bringing 
others to it, right discrimination is attained wlien he will khow the 
means of emancipating himself from transitory existence. Thus by 
progressing further and further ho will see the beginning and end of 
all knowledge. From this, it is evident that Khun-fu-tse’s doctrines 
were akin to those of the omniscient Buddha. Thqmaxim, ‘‘First mature 
yourself and after you have done so, try to mature others” and others of a 
like.naturo correspond with those contained in the Mahaydna philosophies. 
Although the name of Buddha was unknown to Khun-fu-tse, yet 
in saying “gope to the extreme limit of knowledge” he must have 
meant an exalted state of being, closely resembling that of r^uddba. 
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Thus he approached very near to Buddhism in that tvrilighfc of civili^a^ 
tion. The Chinese scholars who, by critically studying'KhuT^-fu^se’s 
works became learned, are given the title of “ Shyau-shen.” ‘For having 
mastered the ancient classics, they are called wise men. Above all, when ^ihey 
have mastered the above-mentioned five classical works and can elaborately 
elucidate the formulas and riddles, they are styled Sho-hu-tsha or Chwan- 
ywen. Thus by studying the classics they become learned, and then by 
acquiring a knowledge of the laws of their country, they become possessed 
of a knowledge of things. Having acquired both kinds of knowledge, 
they discharge the duties of the administration of their country. Such 
learning qualifies them for preferment in the government of their country. 
Learning alone opens to them the chances of reaching the highest offices 
in the land including those of Governor and Minister of State. It is 
such literary distinctions that raise men in China to rank and position in 
utter disregard of birth or riches. All public offices in China are in fact 
open to competition. 

Among the theological distinctions of China the three highest are— 
Sbyan-sliou equivalent to Tib. Go-sho = noojthyte. 

Sho-hu-tsluihi ,, Tib. Kabchii---mouk who has observed the 10 Comraand- 
Chwaii-ywan „ Tib, liabchyam ~ superior monk. [ments. 

As by proficiency in classical studies men are raised to governorships 
in China, so in Tibet scholars of sacred litei’atuve are placed at the 
head of all religious institutions as prefects and high priests. But 
iiow-a-days the number of such erudite scbolar-s i-. very small both in 
China and in Tibet. There are some Khun-fu-tsist saints who being 
profoundly read in the great classical worics of China, regardles.s of high 
preferment in government service, of commercial emoluments and of the 
pleasures and allurements of a worldly life, betake themselves to ascetism 
and a life of seclusion in caverns of hills or in the solitudes of the 
wilderness. They take such students as are willing to accompany them, 
and do not care if they get none. These men are like Buddhist hermits 
who pass their^days in solitude, devoting their lives to study, meditatioq, 
and asceticism, but it must be admitted that there are few such in both 
countries. It appears from his writings that Khun-fu-tse had veneration 
for Buddha although Buddhism was not in existence in his age. In his 
works ho neither remarked ns in prophecy that Buddhism was good or 
bad. Chau-fu-tso, another writer of fume, evidently had some knowledge of 
Buddhism. In his writings ho speaks in commendation of it rather than 
with any dislike.* Subsequently one Cho-u-tse wrote blasphemously of 
Buddha. He was happy in his discussions on other matters but nol in 
those on Buddha. He argued thus:—As the prosperity lilnd happiness 
of a nation arise from the king’s virtue, it is the king’s first and 
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I^Hme duty*, to titeat his subjects kindly. One’s own body being derived 
from his parents, they are his great benefactors. Among his subjects 
those who are intelligent, industrious, learned, able and powerful should 
help their king in the administration of the State and in war. The peo 2 >la 
genefally should in return help him with tribute, revenue and presents. 
Again it will be the duty of all men to respect their parents besides sup¬ 
porting them and ministering to their wants ; and alter their death 
to honour and pay homage to their inaue.^ and bones.—Thus his moral 
sayings are excellent, but at the end he rushes into blaming Buddha :— 
“ Afterward.s one S'akya Muni, unmindl'ul i)l' his duties towards his king and 
parents and forgetful of their kindness, quitted his liome and i>reached a 
religion of which selfishness is the hauling feature, inasmuch as it enjoins 
on each man separation I’rojn the world and care for only his own 
food and clothing. Tliis religion being introduced into China during the 
reign of the Emi^eror llwan-mln-yun-phiu, many a family became 
destitute and extinct. The excellent creed of ancient times faded away 
as the new one progressed." But, indeed, the religion of Buddha does not 
specify one’s duties towanhs bis j)arents and the king, but aims at a wider 
good,—the good and well being of all living beings of the world by freeing 
them from miseries and sorrows not only of tlii.s present life but also of 
all transitory existences. The aim of Buddhisia is to know how to lead 
all living beings from mi.sery and grief to a state of cndle.ss beatitude. 
So that there is a vast dilferenee between the doctrines of Cbo-u-tse and 
those of Buddha, the aim of tie; former being as small a.s the point of a 
needle, while that of the latter is as wide as the immeasurable Heavens. The 
writings of Cho-u-tso with the exception of some vilifying expressions to¬ 
wards Buddhism contains not a word of argument and refutation. They 
only contain some erroneous views besides some commonplace fu'incqdes. 
Since the introduction of Jiuddiiistiv into China to the ]>resent day all 
the moiiarelis, with the exeej)tion of one or two, were devoted followers 
of the Buddliist faith in conse« 2 uouee of wliioh sucli insane observations 
as those of Cbo-u-tso and other profane writers, have been as»ineffectual in 
their aims as echoes returned by rocks. Nowadays there are somg among 
the vulgar cla-s.ses who obstinately follow these stupid writers who can 
show no reasons but bark like old dogs. 
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CHAPTER II. 

T0-U-8E OE THE Bon (Pon) beiiIghon of China. 

The cbfef god or teacher of this most ancient religion of China waa 
Lo-u-kyun. He is both god and man. As a god he is called by the 
name “ Thai-shah Lo-u-kyun” which in Tibetan means the chief lord 
of goodness. He is said to have appeared when, according to the Chinese 
account, Heaven and Earth were first formed. Some writers identify him 
with the god Brahmd, which conjecture is accepted by many. In the begin¬ 
ning of the formation of the world the great Brahm4 formed the superb 
mansion of the gods and thereafter the Earth, which accounts agree with 
those given of Tbaishan Lo-u-kyun as well as with the signification of 
his name “ Brahma built the world.” Lo-u-kyun from that period to 
modern times is said to have sent forth 8L emanations among which 
the great teacher Buddha is counted as one, just as the Brahmanists 
reckon him (Buddha' as^ne of the Avatars of Vishnu. The human Lo-u- 
kyun was an incarnation of tiie divine Thai-shan Lo-u-kyun. He is 
believed to have been contemporary with Khun-fu-tse. After a stay” 
of 82 years within his mother’s womb he was born when all bis hair had 
turned grey, for which reason he was called by the nickname Lo-u-tse or 
the grey-haired old man. Ilia followers addressed him by the name “Lo-u- 
kyun” the honorific equivalent for Lo-u-tse. Having obtained 72 chap¬ 
ters of wlmt are called heavenly scriptures,” from a certain cavern of a 
bill, he became a religious teacher and preached the religion called “ To-u-se.” 
The famous Chankya llinpochhe Rolpai dorje observed that this Lo-u- 
kyun is identical with S'en-rab of the Tibetan Bon[>o'^. In Chinese a sage 
is called Sbyan-sheii of which the first syllable sJiyanhfthe phonetic laws of 
the Tibetan has been changed into shyen, whence “ ; seA means rob or 

“ excellent.” Ywon-sbi-tben-tsun tyiotber celebrated teacher of the To-u-se 
religion who appeared after the founder, is also considered as one of the 
81 incarnations of Lo-u kyun. The pith of To-u-se doctrine as originating 
from Thai-sljan Lo-u-kyun is similar to that of the religion of the god 
Brabm^. The To-u -so religion obtained its greatest diffusion under two of 
Xio-u-kyun’s incarnation called Lo-u-tse and Ywon-shi-then-tsun. 

To-u-se religious theories. 

The supreme being is immaterial (Ardpa), shapeless and invisible. 
He is self-created and matchless and most noble.® In the abridged 
To-u-se Bcripture^here are mentioned many gods possessing a shape, being the 

[See Vol. L, p. 187 ; also ibidem, p. 195, note 5. Ed.] 

• Tho writer did not see the chief of the To-u-se scriptures for* which reason he 
could not describe what views they bad respecting the state of the soul and transmigra- 
tien and emancipation. 
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presiding deities of the fire great mountains of China, of the four great 
rivers and of wind, rain and lightning, besides many powerful demons, for 
whom several ceremonies are prescribed. At the time of propitiation 
(ascetic performances) the To-u-se hermit is required to purify himself by 
washing his body, mouth and tongue, before beginning the mantras. Puri¬ 
fication of the body by ablution is the principal feature of the religious rites 
of the To-u-ses. Having prepared for the ceremony by careful ablution &c., 
the devotee sits and regulates the exhaling and inhaling of his breath. 
He then extols and praises his own rumbling “ .spirit,” abstracts his mind, 
absorbs himself in deep meditation and chants the sacred mantras. In 
this way there grew eight saints who obtained the power of working miracles 
according to their will. Tliey are called Pa-dud-shyan-shifi or the eight 
saints. Another saint named Tan thvven-shi by skill in mysticism subdued 
many demons and evil spirit.s, all of (Whom he bound by solemn oaths to guard 
the Imperi.il Palace of Pekin These demi-gods and demons even at the 
present day are found to stand sentry round it as of old. The descendants 
of Tan-thwen when they approach the palace walls, are politely received 
by these spirit sentinels. There are also accounts of niany*who acquired 
superhuman powers such as that of performing miracles and illusions. 
There are mantras and incantations for performance of the lowest classes 
of saniddhi. But notwithstanding all these, there is not found in their 
scriptures the true way of emancipiitiou which can be obtained in J3ud- 
dhism alone. Witchcraft, rites and ceremonies of mysticism and con¬ 
catenation of time and circumstance, besides those which are used by gods and 
sages in the way of Tantrikism are numerous among the To-u-ses. Among 
them there are two classes, the lay-people and the monks. The latter take 
vows of piety and discipline which they scrupulously observe. 

An Episode. 

During the reign of the great Han, a heretical Pandit of Singala-dvipa 
called Maha Brahmana arrived in China. He was warmly received by the 
king Yo-hu-chhan, whom he exhorted to introduce his doctrine all 
over China. During this time the celebrated sage Hwashau 4)ha-hu, 
who was versed in the Vedas of the Tirthikas vras present. He held 
long discourses in most of the heretical S'astras of the Tirthikas with 
the Singalese Pandit. The controversy was conducted in the Sanskrit 
language in which the Chinese sage debated with fluency and facility. 
The heretical Pandit was defeated, which he publicly acknowledged 
by jwrostrating himself before the learned Hwashah. The king greatly 
rejoiced at the Hwashan’s triumph over the Singalese who was ignominiously 
expelled from* the country. It was for this reason that Brahmanical 
doctrines obtained no footing in China. They are not known there even at 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ho-tj-se OB Hoi-Hoi beligion of Chiha.* 

During the reign of the Than dynasty in one of the wars, a large army 
was brought to China from the country of Tho-kar (Sita or Turkistan) 
which, unable to return to thoir homes, settled in China. Their descendants 
gradually multiplied and formed a large tribe who were known by the 
appellation of Hou.si or Hoi-IIoi. Again, the great warrior Jengis Khan 
after conquering the countries in the West when returning home brought 
with him a man of the country ot Siyang which is an Island. This man, 
being versed in a kind of religion in which The-yau-nu the lord of Heaven 
was adored by all, taught the principles of the Hoi-Hoi which became 
their adopted religion. Their descendants followed this religion and mneh 
of the Chinese religion came to he mixed with it, but the Chinese though 
dwelling with them did not become a whit connected with them in their 
religion and manners. 

, lleligioiis theories of the Hoi-JToi people. 

They believe that all ha])])iness and misery, good and evil, are the “ 
doing of The-han. The god The-han dwcdls in Heaven and in all things. 
The Hoi-Hoi people will never act contrary to the word of The-han. They 
do not take refuge with any worldly gods nor worship nor bow down before 
them. The souls of all tlic dead are colleetod by The-han, who ordains 
their second exi.stence. They are to be re-born when this world will be 
re-created by him after destruction, and within this interval the souls of the 
dead will remain mixed with the void space of Heaven. Some among them 
also believe that men are born very often, and that all their semses and 
faculties are lost at each bn'ak of existence. They send the si)irits of all 
animals killed by those who belong to their faith to The-han who takes 
charge of them. The spirits of those that are killed by others, wlio are not 
Hoi-Hoi are damned. A Hoi-Hoi will not eat the flesh of an animal that 
has boon slain by outsiders. If they remain unclean The-han becomes 
displeased. It is therefore of great imi^ortance to them to wash and keep 
aloof from unholy things. lje.sides these they Lave no knowledge of the 
transitory state of existence, the misery, and the confinement and eman¬ 
cipation, of the soul. They possess not the learning of tlie Tirthikas, or the 
materialists, but resemble the Yavanas (Lalos). These wicked peo})lo cer¬ 
tainly turn into pigs after their death for which reason tliey do not!*toueh 
pork, the touch* of which brings defilement, and the eating of vv*hich 
destroys their intellect and understanding. 


* This is a form of Muhammadanism. 
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X.—LIFE AND LEGEND OF NXGA'RJUNA.i 


When the dynasty of A^oka waned and gave place to that of the 
illustrious Chandras, Nagarjuua was born in Central India destined to play 
an important part in the rtdigious history of Buddhism. According to 
the Tibetan historians who wrote on the authority of I Julian historians, he 
was born a century before Chandra Gupta’s accession to tlie throne of 
Magada. But to conform his age to the conj'^ctural cljronology of the 
occidental orientalists one would he required to bring that date more than 
a century later than Alexander’s invasion of India. Niigaijuna’s age must 
remain a positive uncertainty as long as we cannot get liold of the histori¬ 
cal works of the Indian authors of the Buddhi.>'lic jjoriod. I am sanguine of 
being able to bring to liglit mueU about liuddliistic history from the. works 
about Nag.di'juua and other Indian j>hilosopliei’s. For the j)ro.sent I will 


only mention certain legendary accounts of Niigarjuna which 1 have gather¬ 


ed from detached sources. 


A rich Brahman of the Vidarbha country to whom no son had been 
horn for many yeai-s, once saw in a vision, tliat if he gave alms to, and 
entertained one hundred Brahmans, he could get a son. Accordingly he 
made offerings and prayers to the gods and entertained one hundred 
Bnihmans. After tem months his wife gave birth to n son. 'i’ho rich man 
invited leai'iied astrologers to jjredict the fortune of liis child, hut t hey 
found tlnit it would not live mure than a week. In all other respects the 
child was calenlatcd to be fortunate. In consequence of this sad intelli¬ 
gence, the minds of the parent.s were overwliclmed with extreme sorrow, 
and in their deep anxiet;y tliey Jiiged the asti’ologers to discover some 
remedy to save the cliild. 'i'ho astiologers as'.ured tliem tliat if they 
observed some religious ceremonies and paid money for virtue’s sake, road 
religious books, and entertained one limidred Bnihmans, the child would 
live seven inontlis, and if they entertaiiu'd one hundred Bhikshus, it would 
live seven years, bi'yoiul which its life could not he prolonged by any 
means whatever. They accordingly underwent all sorts of ^•erenionies and 
ohservanees calculated to prolong the child's life. When the seventh year 
was about to cxjiire the ]>arouts wei’e overwhelmed with grief. 

To avoid the painful sight of tlu-ir son’s predicted death, they caused 
him to he removed to a certain solitary place in company with a few retainers. 
As the boy was passing hi.s mournful days, one <biy the IMiihabodhisattva 
Avakikiteswar Khiisharpana visited him in disgjiiso and advised him to 
go»to the great monastery of Nalendiai in Itljigadha as itie surest moans of 
escaping from the hands of death, lie accordingly repaired to that famous 
Vihara and jfrriving at the gate recited some gathas. During that time 


‘ The great Buddhist reformer of ancient India and founder of the Mddhyamika 
^ilosophy. 
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the great sage S'ri Saraha Bliadra was the high priest of Ndlendra. Hear* 
ing the g^tha the sage sent for the boy who was accordingly brought to 
his presence. Saraha asked him who be was and what brought him there, 
on which the boy gave a faithful account of his life and the melancholy 
aspect which overhung his fate and which he was painfully anxious to 
escape. The sage advised him to enter the holy order of monks, which 
act alone could deliver him from the hand of death. The boy took the 
vows of monkhood, Saraha, then invited him to the worship.and service 
of Buddha Aparirnita A'.yusha and secured him his blessings. He required 
the boy to recite holy mantras and gathas in honour of that Buddha from 
sunrise to sunset, within which tin»e the fatal moment wa.s predicted to 
arrive. The boy remained engaged in reading sacred books and reciting 
gdthas'without falling a.sleep. The fatal moment passed. The messenger 
of death did not arrive or could not sieze his victim. This happy news was 
conveyed to bis parents whose hearts now overflowed with joy. The great 
high-priest Saraha then ordained him a Bhikshu of the Ndleudra Viliara. 
Here he prosecuted his religious studies under the tuition of that great 
sage. After a few years service he obtained the subordinate ofiice of 
head steward of the congregation. During the llrst part of the tenure of 
office, Niigarjuna is said to have propitiated the godde,ss Chandiki, by 
whose agency he succeeded in [)roviding the great body of priests with tha 
necessaries of life. The propitiation took some time, after which the god¬ 
dess presented herself before him in obedience to his call. Enslaved as it 
were by the force of the propitiatory rites of Nagarjuna, she submis.sively 
asked if she was to carry him to heaven. So saving slie prepared to 
transport him thither. The sage not caring for his own happiness and ever 
mindful of his duties, exclaimed, “ Bold godde.ss, I will not go to the celestial 
regions, 1 called you to help me in the propagation of Dharma on this earth.” 
He then built a lofty stone temple in honour of Bodliisattva Manju S'!'!, in 
the court of which he pitched a tluck pointed wooden club to fix the goddess, 
as it were, to hei- appointed terrestrial duties by the spell of mystic charms. 
He then addressed the goddess Chandika,—“ O thou divine nymph, I hid 
thee to look to the supply of provisions for tlie great congregation. Thou 
slialt not leave thy po.st till this club becomes reduced to dust.” Chandikd 
accordingly, in the guise of a beautiful damsel began her homely work. 
During her temporary residence within the environs of the monastery, the 
chief cook of the congregation was enchanted with her personal charms. 
He spared no pains or means to win her favour, with the sensual object 
of enjoying her person. The maiden refused his addresses several times, but 
at tbe end consented on tbe condition that he should reduce the said club 
to dust. Tbe deluded cook not knowing the secret connectSd with the 
club, instantly burnt it to ashes. The maiden now set free from this 
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bou&den duty assumed her celestial shape radiant in angelic glory that was 
too strong for mortal eyes to bear, and ascended to her ethereal home, leaving 
the disappointed lover to stare at her witli surprise. No sooner did this affair 
take place than Nagarjuna by dint of his divine eyes came to know of it. In 
order to retrieve the loss, he visited the courts of kings, princes, and nobles of 
Magadha and other Buddhist countries, from whom he obtained annuities 
and donations for the support of the great body of monks at Nalendra. 
He constructed a gigantic image of of Mahaksila whom he charged with 
the defence of his religion. During the latter part of his office the country 
was visited by a famine in consequence of which the monks fell into great 
distress. The manriger became very thoughtful about the terrible effects 
of the natural calamity. Distress and scarcity compelled the congregation 
more keenly to feel the necessity of money. The monks now determined 
to devise some means of acquiring treasures for the support of the 
famished congregation, and Nagarjuna accordingly started on an expedition 
to visit an island iji the great ocean where lived a great saint well versed 
in the art of alchemy. As the sea could not be crossed by any earthly 
means, he, hy dint of his divine learning, got two leaves of an enchanted 
tree, by means of whicli he crossed the ocean and miraculously visited the 
island and presented himself before the sage who was greatly surprised 
to see a human being arrived at bis abode deemed inaccessible to mortal 
beings. The sage earnestl}'^ inquired bow be succeeded in achieving 
this wonder. Nagarjpna replied respoctfully stating to him the reasons 
of his visit and the circumstances that brought him tliitlier. He also 
showed him one of the enchanted leaves, concealing the other in his 
mendicant’s platter. He begged him to teach him the art of turning 
metals into gold. The sage consented to the proposal, but not liking to 
let the wonderful art be known in Jainbudvi^ia, he determined to detain him 
for ever in the island by depriving him of the enchanted leaf. To effect 
this, he said that he could teach the art of alchemy provided Nagarjuna 
consented to part with his leaf. Nagarjuna consented, and was ta\ight the 
art. When it was fully mastered he flew towards the Indian Continent by 
•the help of the remaining leaf. Koturning to Nalendra, by me^us of his 
easily acquired wealth be supported the whole body of monks. By his 
religious practices he obtained skldbi (perfection). He refuted the theo¬ 
ries of S'ankaracharya and imparted religious instruction to the monks 
of Ndlendra. The Nagas used to attend bis sewmons in the shape of 
youn^ boys. They were so much interested in bis teaching that they 
invited him to their abode where he spent three months. They entreated' 
him to settle permanently in Naga land (the nether world) which offer 
he declined <Jn the ground of his being required to preach the sacred 
religion in Jambudvipa, and erect religious edifices for the good of living 
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beings. At tlie time of his departure he promised to return there aome 
time in future. He returned to N41endra loaded with costly presents and 
gems of inestimable value and also with the religious volume called Naga- 
sahasrika. It wa.s for this connection with the Nagas that he obtained 
the name of Nagtirjuna. 

In the country of Kadha he erected many chapels and chaityas. On 
his way to Uttarakuru, in the city of Salaina or Salamana, he met with 
a boy named Jetaka, by examining the marks of whose palms, he ju'cdicted 
that the boy would one day become a king. Arrived in Citarakuru be 
went to bathe in a river after placing his raiments on a tree. As be was 
making bis ablutions be .saw a native taking bis clothes away, at which lie 
stopped him begging him not to remove bis raiments. The native greatly 
wondered that Nagarjuna should claim bis clothes. For in Uttarakuru 
there is no distinction of individual property. There all property is 
common. In Uttarakuru Nagarjuna stayed for three months and 
instructed the people in the sacred religion. On lu.s return he found 
that the hoy Jetaka had become a king as he had predicted. Jetaka, having 
great faith in his .saintly character, pni.seiitcd him with costly treasures. 
Nagarjuna returned to his covintry and erected many chaityas and temples, 
composed many works on science, medicine, astronomy and alchemy. After 
the death of Saraha Jlhadra, the oilice of high, jn-iest fell upon Nagarjuna 
which he managed with great ability and indefatigable zeal. lie matured 
the Madliyamika philosophy which was only conceived by his illustrious 
teacher Saraha. 

Although he was the head of the now wide-spreading faction, of the 
Idahayana school, yet he did not fall to exert himself for the well-being 
of the S'vavakas or the followers of the llinayana school, by which 
name the S'ravakas heiicefortU came to l)o dihtinguished. They equally 
enjoyed the bounties of his saintly character. He estahli.shed disciidine 
among his own congregation by ex])elling eight thousand monks whose 
cbaractci’, nay purity of morals, wa.s o])cn to susjacion. iJy these acts 
he became thg recognized head of the whole iJuddhist church. About 
this limeHlie germ of a third schism was manifested among his followers 
which eventually developed its(3l£ as the Yogaeharya school. 

During the prc.sidency of Nagarjuna, Va jrasana (IJuddha Gaya) was 
the head quarter of the S'ravakas or the i’ollowers of the llinay,'ina (little 
vehicle) school, hut having fallen into decay, Nalendra in wealth and 
splendour eclipsed the seat of lluddha’s hermitage. Once a wild elephant 
was found to damage the sacred IJodhi-druma (tree of wisdom), when Nagar¬ 
juna caused two stone pillars to he erected for its support. This expedient 
answered well for several years, when, on the repetition of a similar injury, 
Nagarjuna surrounded the great temple Mahagandhola or the mansion of 
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fragrance with a stone railing which ho furnished with Vajragavd,k8ha or 
the precious niches, and outside of which he erected 108 smaller chapels. 
He also surrounded the great shrine of S'ridhanjakataka with railings. 

Again, there having occurred an encroachment of the river Nairanjana 
on the east of Vajrasana which threatened the safety of the most holy 
spot, Nagarjuna constructed seven huge images of Buddha hewn from 
rocks, and placed them facing the river in order to make the river, out 
of fear, change its devastating course. During th’s period, Manja king of 
Otisha (Orisha) with one thousand of his subjects embraced Buddhism- 
In the west, in the country of Malva in the city of Dhara, king Dhojadeva 
with many hundreds of his subjects embraced Buddhism. These conversions 
aro attributed to the saintly influence of Nagsirjuna wlio wrote many 
volumes on the Madhyaniika philosophy, such as Mula Jnana, sixth 
tt.ssemblage of Vid} a, Dhanna dhatu strotra, tSutra sangralia, &c. Ho 
erected many viliaras in Pratapesa, Otisha, Baiigala, and the country 
of Ikshuvardhana. In the latter part of his life Nagarjuna visited 
Daksliina (Southern India), wliere lie did many things for the preserva¬ 
tion of the Southern congregation (of IJnddljisl.s). fn the country of 
Driivida there lived two Bi’ahmans of the name of Madliu and Supra- 
niadhu, the fame of whoso opulence had startled even the kings and 
prineo.s of the day. Tliey held a .series of discus.sion.s with Kdgarjuna 
on the four Vedas and tlie eigliteen .si ionces of tl»e Bi'alinians, in all of 
which they found themsidves inlinilely inferior to the Bialdliist disputants. 
At the end they remarked that they really wondered how a S'ramaua 
of S'alcya Siniha could po.ssess sucdi j)rofound kiiowleilgo iu the Vedas and 
S'astras. Nagarjuna replied—It was very easy to master the Brahmauicul 
S'asiras, but the sacred Dhanna was too profound to be compreheudi'd. Ho 
at last succeeded in converting them to Buddhism. !Madlm having pro¬ 
pitiated the goddess Sarasvati, acepurod great knowledge iu the saered 
literature of the Bralnnans and Buddhists; Supramadhu by propitiating 
Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, obtained immense wealth with which be fed 
the Buddhist congregation. The former piep m d many copigs of Prajna 
Puramita. One hundred and lifty monks conducted religious serViee in 
their chapels. Thus the great teacher Nagarjuna Ixdug emmeutly versed iu 
all the classes of sciences and the S'astras, filled .fiunbudvljja with trophies 
of his pious deeds His assiduity in aseetiei.sm, erudition iu science, faith 
iu Dharma, profundity iu Voga, acuteness in disputation, liberality in 
giviug*alms, eonstructiiig slitines and chaityas, ami furnishing of food to 
the (fongregations were all incomparable. Ho is given the appellation of a 
second Buddha ; for he consolidated what Buddha had only commenced. 

Nagarjuu^ is said to liave been a great friend of king De-chye (Sankara) 
of Southern India, whom he had converted to Buddhism. Both the frieuds 
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took vows o£ meeting a common lot, i. e., to live and die together. NAgdr- 
juua being a saint, no messenger of death ever ventured to approach him. 
The friends therefore attained to unusual longevity, during which time tho 
king witnessed successively the death of his man}'^ wives, children and grand¬ 
children. ' In his old age tho king got a son who alone fortunately survived 
him. Once the mother of this prince (named in Tibetan Zon-nu-den-chye, i. e., 
“the throat-cutting young prince”) prepared a handsome robe which she de¬ 
sired him to wear. The prince did not use it, saying, that he would use the 
robe when he became a king. The mother, with a deep sigh, exclaimed— 
“Son, how vain is that hope ! Thinkest thou, my darling, that the king 
thy fatlier will ever die. He has obt.ained immunity from deat h, which awaits 
all mortal beings but himself.” The prince replied,—“ Mother, must I not 
rule as a king since 1 am bom as a prince ? Live or die, I shall be a 
king.” Seeing the son’s resolution, the mother revealed to him the secret 
of her husband’s death and said,—“ Oo and beg Nagarjuna’s bead, and that 
shall quicken ih^' succession to the throne.” The jirinee accordingly 
went off at once in searcli of Nagarjuiia and found him on the top of 
S'riparvata. Approaching the venerable S'ramana, be asked liiui to present 
him with his head. Nagarjuna, knowing wliat brought him there, con¬ 
sented. 

The prince tried several strokes of his sword to cut tho saint’s throat, 
but in vain. Nagfujuna, .seeing tlie ignorance of ibe ju'inee, shewed him 
the secret which could effect the cutting off of his head, by saying,—“ Prince, 
hundreds of such .swords would not sever my head from tho body, but go 
and bring that /cusa grass, which alone will effect it.” In one of his 
former births Nagarjuna is said to have killed a worm by cutting -its 
throat with a Jcusa grass. On accoxint of the inevitable consequences 
of Karma in this life, that very worm was born as the ])rince who severed 
his bead from his tr>mk with the kicsa grass. At the time of death 
Nagarjuna told tho prince that he would rise again in a future time and 
liishead would again be one with his body. As the prince was carrying off 
the head, it was snatched away by a Yaksba who threw it to a distance of 
five miles, where the saint’s remains turned to .stone. It is mentioned in the 
Book of Prophecies that the head is now in the course of drawing every day 
nearer the trunk to effeet its junction. Verily it may be said of Niigarjuna 
tliat when the junction takes place, the city of (iaya, will be blown up by 
Gayasura or the derrv)n of Gaya. It is said that Nag.-irjuna will again 
ap])ear in India, and live oikj hundred years, t» teach tho sacred Dharma to 
men and gods. 
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XL—DETACHED NOTICES OF THE DIFFERENT BUDDHIST 

SCHOOLS OF TIBET. 

All the Buddhist Tantra.s that were translated into Tibetan under the 
auspices of king Khrisron-ede itsan and his successors till the advent of 
Pandit Smriti into Tibet, were designated jSah-ihago sna-Agyur of 
rNyifi mahi-rgyvic? or “ the anciently translated Tantras.” All the Tantras 
translated by llinchhen-ssanpo and the generations of translators who 
followed him, were called y'Sah-shags phyi-Agyur or Sar mahi rgyut?. 
For thi|Hpason it will be evident that the difference of ?'Nih-ma and 
^^Sarma schools lies in the Tantras only, while the Sutras are the same in 
both. 

The Tantras of the ySarina school arc clearly analysed in* the AKah- 
/tgyur, and the original of the rNihma Tantras composed in Aryavarta were 
rendered into Tibetan ])urely and faithfully. They are the following: 

fl.) Rigs pahi-Khu-Vyug. 

Tsal-chhen-(/Krngs-kyi-rgyu<?. 

Khyuh-chhen-Miug-vahi-rgyiuL 
■7‘D o -1 a ser- sh n n - ?'gy al in ah i - ?-gy ud. 

Mi-nule-?’gyal-mtshan-gyi „ 
rT.semo-bvun-rgyal-nain-wiKhai-J'gyalpt). 
iDe-va-Aj)hrul-Akod rzogs pa-spyi-Chliihs. 

Ryan-chhub-Sems tig. 

6De-va-rab-Abyains. 

Srog-gi-AKhorlo. 

Thig-lo-drug-pa rzo^s pa-spyi-i/chor/. 
y iJ-Ashin-uorpu. 

Kun-Zidu.s rig-pa. 

7’.Tc Atsnn dam pa. 
dKon bycr? rgyalpo. 
j’Ma<^ byuh »’gyal[) 0 . 

7Hvhor-va-ddh-spugs. 

Bya bral-me:7pai-rgy ua?. 

Nam-mkhab-i-Adon-yahs kyi rgyiuf. 

Pad m a- 7cl o h -y .sal - gy i -?*gy \xd. • 

Padma-<7van-ryg!il. 

Yit7-&shin-tog gi-rgyud. 

The following are the Tantras which appertain to the rTsogs pa 
chhen-po in general. 

Sems nyW bya-rtson-las 7tdas pa-nam-wikhab-chhi-vai-r’gyui?. 
De-nit7 n.am« su-61ahs pa-nam »jkhah-cbhe-phyi-mai. 


(^) 

Oi-) 

( 4 .) 

(•">•) 

((;.) 

(7) 

(S.) 

(9.) 

( 10 .) 

(II.) 

( 12 ) 

(Id.) 

(14.) 

(L')) 

( 10 .) 

(17.) 

(IB.) 

(19.) 

( 20 .) 

( 2 \.) 

( 22 .) 


(23.) 

(24.) 




These .sixteen be¬ 
long to the Sems- 
Acle or Yoga class. 


These three belong 
to the A?Len,-sde 
class. 

'J'hese three belong 
^o the Man-hag 
or Upade4a class. 
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(25.) De-nii/ yoiis rzogs Abras len-nam-wkhah-clihe'phyimai »'gyu«? 
yons su-<fgro-va, 

(26.) Sems 3i<? Apho-7/gyur-mei pa chbos nit? rgyalpoi-rgyui?. 

(27.) Sems fii<? thig-14-fiftg-ychig-ston-pa-byu3-sem« thig lei rgyni. 
(28.) Semff ni<^ ran-byun gi-ye sbes su-«ton.pa yesbes thig lei rgyxxd. 
(29.) Scmif nit? tham« ChaJ kyi-rtsa var istan pa-man-nag phreft 
vai-rgyurf. 

(30.) Scms iiii-kuii-khyah-chhenpor ftstan pa-sans va-rgyal po-»'gyu<?. 
(31.) Seins fiiJ rah rig-tu-Jstan pa-ye-slics dam pai rgym^. 

(32.) Sems hit/ kun-tu issah poi rol-par «ton pa nain-mkhahi </vyih« 
main dag-gi-rgyiit/. 

(33.) Sems hitZ-kun-gi-shih por-ston pa-man hag .snih poi 
(34.) Sems nit/ ran-rig-tn zid cbhe* pa «mii po-ysan vai rgynd. 

(35.) ^ems hif/ kun-gi-?’tsa-va nam-mkbab chbe rtsavacban gi-rgyut/. 
(3G.) Sems hit/ ycbig tu ^dus pa nag ycbig dgohs pai rgyud. 

(37.) Sems ji-ftshin par-?>sbag.pa-Z>sam-ytan eblieu poi-rgyut/. 

(88.) Sems hit/ rgyun clihags su goms pa isam ytan rgyun cbhags 
kyi-rgyut/. 

(39.) Sems nit/ tliams chat/ dn ysuhs jia sgo man jwdoi rgyut/. 

(40.) Sems nit/ t/vah dah sbyav va cblie-t/vah gi-rgyut/. 

(41.) Sems nit/ t/vah sgra tsbig las //das pa nam-wtkbab-cbbo met/ 
pai-rgyut/. 

(42.) Sems hit/ ydot/ mai-yuas su ston jia nam-Mikbab-cbbe y,slii hi 
rgyut/. 

- (43.) Sems hit/ hot/ ysal du istan pa rineblieii //Icar vai ?'gyut/. 

(44.) Sems hit/ yontan Ibur grub-tu-&stau pa rincbbeu phreh vai- 
rgynd. 

(4.5.) Sems hit/ kbams ysum du ysal va khams ysum sgrol mai J’gyut/. 
(46.) Sems hit/ span Jlah las Adas pa-sfcon pa has pa-shin poi-rgyut/. 
(47.) Sems hit/ Apho-Agyur met/ par-ston pa rdorje-ysah A^ai-rgyut/. 
(48.) Sems hit/ yi-nas sans rgyas par ston pa-ye-sahs rgyas par ston 
, ' pai rgyut/. 

Deaides these 48 Tantras there are others which claim an indigenous 
growth. They are the following : 

(1.) sKu-y&uh-thngs yoii-tan Aphrin-las kyi-j’gyut/. 

(2.) rDorje-pliur-pai-rgyut/. 

(3.) rTa-wgrin-gyi-rgyut/. , 

Also— , 

yScr-yid-chan ; yyu-yig-chan; duh-yig-chan, &c. of modem origin, 
make up thirty-five in number. Six volumes of AKali-Agyur treating of 
Tantras are also claimed by tlie Nihmapas. 

Besides the above-mentioned there are said to be other Tanti'as which 
being concealed by ancient sages, are not known at present. 
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All these Tantras are said to have been delivered by Dharma Kayti, 
Kuntu-ssangpo (Buddha Samanta bhadra), Vajra Sattva, and Vajradbara, 
<&c. 

The JJ'i&aiapas who all belong to the Yogacharja school of ancient 
India observe Tantrik ceremonies exclusively. They have nine series of 
Judna, and speak of thirteen Bhdmis or stages of sainthood, while the 
Gelugpa (or the reformed sect) speak only of ton Bhumis. 

The S^inmapas have various ceremonies for propitiating their tute¬ 
lary deities who are divided into two classes called S^i (the mild) and Phro 
(the wrathful) Yi-dam-kyi-Lha. They have various other kinds of rules 
and ways of asceticism. All the Kihma Tantras being based ujjon the 
]Vlan>hag scriptures, by their means numberless Indian and Tibetan (male 
and female) saints are said to have obtained the lowest class of perfection 
called “ Tliun-moh-gi-</hos grub.” 

In ancient India A'eharya Kama Vajra, Buddha Guhya, S'ri-siddha, 
Padma-sambhava, Vimala-mitra, Ac*., many Pandits, many king.s headed by 
Indra Bhiiti, and many fairies were the most important personages; and in 
Tibet, king Srou-Z»tsan sGamjio, Kliri sroh-^de-iit.san, t(,)gether with hie 
25 saintly subjects, lOS yt(T-ston or discovc-rers of sacred trca.sure.s, Ilah 
^byains pa the professor of A’Loii-scripturcs, Dharma gri the great tran.s- 
lator, j9iYuri-.s*ton-rDorje-(7pal, j>Le-luh i»haf/ jiai-rDorjo, mGonpo J'dorjo 
of Y^u-thog, Ka-thog rig-//y,in-ehhen mo, rDor-brag-liig hzm, Lha-Z»tsun- 
chhenpo, and others. Maiij* sages of the Sarma school also had turned 
■Niuma religionists. 

The S^ihma .^ages, who had fully studied the above mentioned Tan¬ 
tras, had prej>ared commentaries on them and left their own observations 
in works written h}*^ them for the benefit of coming generations. It was 
the sage of Orgyan^ who wrote volumes on the ?’Zogs chhen or Ati 3 *oga 
sect of the Kihma school. It is mentioned iu the histories of religion 
that that sage, liaving written his profound interpretation of the Buddhist 
Tantras, in a hind of fairy language, unintelligible to man, had concealed 
these books securely under rocks and pillars for the benefit of^futur^ genera¬ 
tions of Buddhists. He had also left predictions, res])ecting the name and 
date of birth of the man by wbom those books were to be discovered. After 
completing all that was necessary for the continuance of the fj’ihma 
school, ho retired to the land of cannibals on the south-west. Afterwards 
in regular succession, as W'as predicted bj' liim, a lio.sff of //Ter-/ftons appeared 
and greatly contributed to the propagation of his scho<il and the swelling 
of the l^ihma scriptures, which altogether exceed five hundred volumes 
iu number. ^ 


* Pudma Sumbhava. 
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For these reasons it is believed that the rest of the Ninma school is 
extremely pure. But latterly some persons, calling themselves yTer-ston 
to gain notoriety and to be called sages, mixed many spurious and false 
theories with the ancient ones. Those pretended yTer-stons not agreeing 
among themselves, out of envy and enmity to eacli other, enjoined many 
obscene observances under the garb of religion. They gave out that the 
Tantras prescribed unrestrained libertinism as the easiest and surest mode 
of salvation. Female modesty was no consideration to them at all. For a 
time, by their influence, the teachings of the SiUras (Amdo-scriptures) were 
set aside in preference to those diabolical Tantras which w^ere considered to 
be the direct means of Nirvsiha. For this reason the monks gave up 
taking the vows of celcbacy and moral discipline. The laws of Dulva 
were entirely neglected. Particularly after Lah-darma’s persecution of 
the Buddhists of Tibet, some Tantriks, in the heat of debauchery and 
drunkenness, had composed many spurious Tantras, putting into writing 
the riavings of their intoxicated brains. Again during the revival of Bud¬ 
dhism, when the Sai'ma system of schools Avas about to be diffused in Tibet, 
certain Tantriks composed several works in which many strange elements 
were introduced. In them the Thifi-j’je-chhenpo of the »n^inmapas, 
the Brahma Tantras of the Brahmans, the mysticism of the Bonpo were 
mixed together, in conseejuence of which those Avorks no longer resembled 
the ancient works on Tantras. From these .sprung the ceremonies of 
Khreg« chho<?and Mun khrif^, &c. Those who practi-sed the magical sorceries 
founded on them were notorious for their arrogance and Avicked impositions. 
When their wickedness Avas exposed by the great Keformer, the two 
Ninma Lamas, named Pesna Liiipa and Shakya-wichhog cDan, jointly 
conspiring against him, gave out to the Avorld that Tsohkhapa Avas a real 
demon incarnate, whose sworn mission was the Avorking of the downfall 
of Buddhism in Tibet. 

The same tAvo Lamas also wrote a volume of about 500 leaves about 
the reformations, charging Tsohkhapa with many kinds of blasifliemies. 
They evgn Ave«it so far as to say that the crown Avhich he put on the 
image of Jovo (Lord) SYikya Muni, Avas rivetted on its head with copper- 
nails, that the flowers that were daily showered on it fell owing to the 
sorceries, as so many thorns. They predicted that on account of these 
impious acts, the Buddhist religion Avas destined to collapse after 500 years 
from that date, and that shortly the sun, moon and stars would lull a 
hundred (Tibetan^ miles below their ordinary paths. To this work they 
gave sanctit}'- by declaring that it was discovered to be a book of ancient 
prophecy, classed under Niiima Tcrma sciipture. Many right-thinking 
and honest Niilma Lamas question the validity of this work, although 
the uninformed and the ignorant Nihma followers believe in its pre- 
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dictions and do not hesitate to slander the Gelugpa school. The Gelugpa 
writers successfully refuted all the charges contained in that work and 
exposed the malice of its blasphemous authors. 

from that time, on account of the doctrinal differences between the 
^ihma and Sarma schools, especially between the former and the re¬ 
formed school (Gelugpa), disputes and controversies commenced. Most 
of the eminent writers of Tibet are of opinion that the great body of 
;^ihma scriptures were alloyed with strange ai.l spurious writings, and 
there are very few books wliich have any pretensions to originality or 
antiquity. Amon^ those which are said to be very pure may bo classed 
the following : • 

(1.) <^Kon-«iChhog..9pyi 7/Dus, G vols. 

(2.) wKhah-7/Gro «Nyih-tbig. 

(Jb) Lho-^Ter. 

(•I.) Biina ilSih-thig. 

(5.) 7cLdn-Chhen-A'>iiu-thig. 

(G.) ^Yu-thog sKih-thig. 

(7.) J>yan-j 7 Ter-gyi Chho» i-kor, 

(8.) _yTer-&I)ag-//Liu pahi-chho.v akor. 

({).) Nam-ehho.s’ kjl-.vkor. 

(10) rGyal-va-rNa vahi-rNirVvahi-oliho.v kyi skor. 

(11.) »’Ta-?wgrin chho.s‘-skor Ac., and many others. 

The study of the ahovc-ineiitioned books is believed to be very eflica- 
cious to ascetics, in obtaining sainthood. In profundity of imjiort the.se books 
are unrivalled by other religious works of tlie .same school. Among the best 
and purest of N^ihma monasteries are (1) «Min-grol yLin, (2) rlJorjo- 
br.ig, (11) Kham-ka-thog, (t) S'hi-ebben-rtsogi' cbhen, Ac. and many others 
of le.ss fame. In these monasteries, moral diseiidino and religious strict¬ 
ness are greatly observed, in consequence of wdiicli their re.sidout monks are 
said to have groat pretensions to purity of life. 

The Nyiugmas schools have voluminou.s w'orks called Upaucsbas on 
the subtlety of rites. • , 

In the Sarma or modern school are included the following sects, 7»Kab- 
j^Dam-s pa, ilvah-7»?’Gyuf7 pa, Sakj'^a-p.a, Karma ])a, Jonuu jia, JGelug- 
pa, Ac. The principal theories and rules of these sects are ; 

(1.) Constant meditation about the attainment of Bodbisattva-liood 
(sainthood). 

(2.) Uninterrupted attention to compassion tow^^,rds alb living beings. 

(8.) lleverence and adoration to the great and precious Holy Being, 
called <7KoK-/rtCnHOG. 

(4 ) The renouncing of worldly enjoyments and business, and residence 
in solitude to limit the sphere of doing and desires. 
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(5.) The external observance and conduct of life to accord with the laws 
of Dulva (Vinaya teachings.) 

(6.) Internally, the full comprehension of the metaphysical portion of 
the Tantras called &«kye<^ rim and rtsog« rim. 

(7.) The practice of the meditative science or yoga, holding the theories 
of universal illusiveuess and voidity (S unyata). 

(8.) The comprehension of the essence of the Mddhyamika philosophy 
by which the attainment of sainthood is ensured. 

ilvAH-yBAMs PA Sect. 

r 

This sect was founded by the great Indian Pandit Dipdnkara S'ri 
Jnana (Jova-rje-c?Pal-cdan Atisa of the Tibetans). There are records 
of over tliree thousand Lamas of eminence and learning in the annals 
of this sect. Among them 7/d3rom-fiton-rgyal-vai-Abyuh-yna Potopa the 
philosopher, and 4Pyau-??iNab.va, &c. were very celebrated. 

JKaii hrGY'ud pa Sect. 

Of this sect, the sagc.s rLoje-ZiChliaii-chhon, 'J’olopa, Naropa, Marpa, 
Mela Dvags po Lha-rje, &c. were the successive presidents. Marpa having 
obtained a good deal of religions insl ruction from Atisa, mixed the 6Kah- 
5rGyuf7 theories with those of the ilvali-yl)am.v sect. 

The Barsana of this sect is called Muha-inudra (Phyag-rgya-chhenpo^. 
This is divided into twm classes called .Sontri-Mahamndra and Tantri- 
Mahamudra, the latter of which they n'jeet. On the whole the signihea- 
tions of the Mahamudra resemble those of the S'unyata theories. 

Its meditative science is similar to those of the Piasanga Madhyamika 
school of ancient India. 

The chief Yedain or tutelary deities of this sect are the Lord of Guhya 
Samaja-siDemchhog (Sambliara) .and rDorje-Ph.agmo, &c. 

Its guiding instructions called Man-hag were drawn up by the sage 
Ndropa, for which they are called Niiro-ehhos-Jrug. Anciently this sect 
possessed the greater number of sages, ascetics and scholars, many of whom 
had obtained sainthood. At one time its monks numbered several 
hundreds of thousands. The Lamas of this sect pay more attention now 
to tlie meditative science, and loss to Vyaliarana and other branches of 
sacred literature. Altlmugh at one time Z>lvah-irgyui7 pa Lamas were 
eminently famous^’or their knowledge of metaphysics and Dari^ana, yet 
now-a-days there are not many who can fairly claim the distinction of 
sages. In fact they more resemble the shadows of their predecessors. They 
generally mix with the Niama Lamas in perverse and forbidden con¬ 
duct, such as female company, drinking intoxicating liquors, «&c. 
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Sakya Sect. 

This sect derives its name from the name of the place of its origin. 
It is an offshoot of the iKah-irgyut? pa sect in a reformed state. 

The tutelary deities, generally invoked by the followers of this sect, 
are Kye-Moije (He Vajra), I’hyagna rDorje (Vajra Pa.ni) &c. 

That rotatory existence and emancipation from it are inseparable, is 
its chief theory. Leading instructions are taken from the works called 
^Ser-chhos-JChu^.sum. The Lamas of this sect are tolerably learned in, 
sacred literature. The ancient monks of this sect ai'o said to have 
obtained saintliood by propitiating the fairy Niiro-7?ikhah sphyo^^ma. The 
monks in general are known to be little strict in the observance of the laws 
of Dulva. They drink, and mix and live with women. 

Gelugpa School. 

This is at present the dominant school of the Buddhists in Tibet. It 
was founded by the celebrated reformer Tsohkhapa and obtained great 
diffusion under his cl'.ief disciples, one hundred and tifty in number, among 
wliom the Regent Darma Rinchhen, thesiige Gelogpalssah, Gedundub, &c,, 
were mo.st eminent. Tsoukliapa found that by the eccentricities of the 
Tantrik (Zinnia), Biuldliisni in Tibet had greatly degenerated, so much 
so that it could hardly claim the name of Buddhism at all. Its divergence 
from the tenets of Buddha was too wide to enable any student of Buddhism 
to reconcile it with any sort of Buddhism that then prevailed in the north. 
"With great pains he succeeded in organizing a reformation which struck 
the older schools by the root. His works on the different branches of the 
sacred literature were in accordance with the Kahgyur and Tanyur. 

The Lamas and monks of his school were very accomplished in 
tenets, the observance of ceremonies and the science of meditation. Their 
moral discipline, behaviour and attention to study were exemplary. They 
were also experts in argumentative philosophy. Under Tsohkhapa’s 
direction they made new annotations on the important portions of Kahgyur 
and Tahyur and the various works on Tautras. The great mofiasteries 
of Tibet, Sera dapuiij, Guhdau Tashilhumpo, and those of Kham, Amdo- 
Mongolia and China, altogether numbering more than one thousand, adopted 
the reformed creed. Under his disciples and their disciples within a few 
years, .more than 10,ODO monasteries adopted the reformed tenets. The 
largest of these monasteries contained 10,000 monks, the# siuallest respect¬ 
able ones not less than 800. In these Gelugpa monasteries, the study of 
Tantras, Mantras, Kalachakra, medicine, &q. was greatly encouraged. 
The Gelugpa religious ceremonies were conducted according to the prescrib¬ 
ed directions of the sacred books. Such extraordinary success as attended 
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TsoAkhapa’s reformation was not known, not to speak of Tibet, in the annals 
of Ancient India since the NirvS^a of Buddha. 

The Emperor of China, Princes of Mongolia, and other great patrons 
of Buddhism paid tribute to his honour. TsoAkhapa is said to have ap« 
pointed under a solemn covenant a great number of gods, demons, demi¬ 
gods and fairies to defend the sacred religion. In the other sects, when 
an enemy invaded the sacred precincts, the monks generally used to escape 
by flight. Some of these sometimes killed their enemies by propitiating 
demons and evil spirits, and by the practice of sorceries and the black art. 
But such proceedings being contrary to the precepts of Buddha, the 
cursed perpetrators eventually had to go to hell. 

The followers of the Sak 3 ’a sect and the Gelugpas were free from 
the guilt of such infernal practices. 
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ManhodK'a Saribam,—By G. A. Gbieeson, C. S. 

PAliT I.— Text. 

The following poorn is in the Maithili dialect of the Bihari Language-. 

It was written by a poet named Man’bodh, or Bholan Jha, the four¬ 
teenth and last of his race. He lived at Jam’sam, close to the well-known 
village of Pandaul in the Madhubani subdivision of the Harbhangd- 
District. Ho married a daughter of one Bliikhari Jha, and died without 
issue about the year 1195 P. S. (circ. A. D. 1788). This date is borne 
out by the fact that a grandson of this same Bhikhari Jha died only four 
years ago, a very old man. Beyond the details of the names of his 
ancestors, which arc kept by the Maithil genealogists, I have obtained no 
further information concerning him. Ho is said by tradition, to havo 
translated the whole of the Harivamsa into Maithil verse, and extracts 
from the translation are current and extremely popular throughout north¬ 
ern Mithila. 1 have never met with a complete copy of the whole work, 
and I fear the latter portion of it is lost beyond recovery, After some 
years’ search I have been able, throiigh the kind assistance of Babu S'ri 
Narayaua Simha of Jogiyara, to obtain accur.ate copies of two M8S., 
which I shall designate as A and B. A, which I have taken as the 
foundation of my text, is much the more correct of the two, and contains 
the first ton adhyayas. B is not so carefully written, has one or two 
lacundSf and only contauiB nine adby/tyas, the tenth being missing. A is 
therefore, my only authority for that portion of the text. With the 
exception of the lacuna; above-mentioned, the two MSS. agree very closely. 
Any important differences will, however, be duly noted. 

The poem .is deserving of si)ecial attention, as an example of the 
Maithili of the la.st century, affording a connecting link between the old 
Maithili of "Vidyapati, and the modern Maithili of Harkh’nath and other 
writers of the present day. It contains some forms which have survived 
from times prior even to Vidyapati, and which hence have especial interest. 

I purjjose at an ea>-ly date to publish a translation, with notes illustra¬ 
ting and explaining the many grammatical difiionlties which are found in 
it. 1 shall, tlierefore, not deal with the subject of Manbodli's Grammar at 
present, and, with regard to the subject matter of the text, it will be 
sufficient now to say that it contains the usual familiar legends of the 
incarnation and life of Krishna, from the first promise of Vishyu to be¬ 
come incarnaCe, to the first defeat of Jarasandha. It thus corre.spouds 
roughly with a little more than the first half of the tenth book of the 
Bhagavata, or with chapters 57 to 93 of the Harivaijria. 
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The metre of the poem is uniform throughout. It is a variety of the 
Chaupdt Ohhand, containing fifteen instants in each half line, with a break 
after the sixth. The last three instants in each half rhyme with each other, 
and usually take the.form of one long syllable, and one short, thus — VJ. 
Sometimes, however they take the form of three short syllables, thus 
V-/ ; but in every case the last syllable must be short. Usually but not 
always, the eleventh and twelfth instants also consist of two short syllables. 

I have used the signs "p, and for the short vowels dt, 6 

an, peculiar to Eastern Gaudian languages. Their non-initial forms are 
S ^ a?, ^ 0 , and ^ dii respectively. These signs have already been used by 
me in my grammars of the l^ihar dialects now being ])ublished by the 
Government of Bengal, and are not new, having (with the exception of ;?) 
been used by Dr. Hoernle for similar purposes in his Gaudian Grammar. 

The use of the sibilants was very uncertain in the copies of the 
poem which were available ; tr and and again ^ and ^ being freely 
interchangeable without any system, I have therefore in every case taken 
customary pronunciation as the surest guide :—always altering uncom¬ 
pounded ¥[ to and uncompounded ^ to In a few foreign words 

like WK ‘ outcry,’ Vi; has been retained; and, out of deference to strong 
prejudice, I have allowed the customary spelling of the words ^ii;, and 

to remain, though the present Maithil pronunciation, is certainly 
and fiff^ respectively. 

The vowel ^ is never pronounced in Maithili, the sound It being used 
instead ; in fact, ^ is, as often as not, not only pronounced hut written f^. 
Under these cij’cumstances, I Lave adopted the less pedantic, and more 
rational spelling. <► 

As regards the quantity of vowels for the ])urposcs of scansion, with 
the exception of TiT, they all tell their own tale when before a single con¬ 
sonant. TIT may bo either long or short for metric purposes, but in the 
termination TlTT' of the preterite it is always short.* There are many 
examples of short TIT throughout the poem: an cxainido of the 1st class is 
VTTW (t 10),“in which the TJTW is short; an example of tho second class 
(w, 2). 

Short vowels can become long by position, but this i^ not an invariable 
rule. They are always short before the compounds (c. y., 

III, 8^ and (c. y., it, 32^. Before the nexus of a nasal and 

another class-consonant, they are common,—Example, long in vii, 42, 

but short in vij, ^53. Examples of vowels short before this kind of nexus 
are very common; and, in order to help the reader, when the preceding 
syllable is short I have denoted it by anuswdra, and when it is long by the 
class nasal. Thus in the first syllable will be read long, but in it 
will be road short. So, will be read with the first syllable long, but 

• So also in Vidyapati. 
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with it short. Of course, it must be understood that this emmwdra 
is merely a compendium scripturoe, and that whichever way the word is 
spelt, the pronunciation is the same. Vowels before a nexus of the semi¬ 
vowel v: and a consonant may also be short,—example, (i, 24). 

Before other conjunots the vowel is generally long, but I have noted 
the words (i, 35), fsfs (v, 61), ^pertsT (vi, 25), and (vii,26) as 

exceptions, and thei’e are not impossibly others which have escaped my 
notice. 

Anunasika never affects either metre or rhyme. For an example of 
the latter, see ttii, 41. 

The first syllable in the word is‘always long. As already men¬ 

tioned it should be spelt 

The word ‘ any,’ is frequently written ^T. 

The verbal termination of the third person f*^, is frequently written 

as a separate word ; e. y., (it, 53) dcJchala anhi for 

dUkhalanhi (dekhalanh'). This termination can also be used with the 1st 
or 2nd person ; e. g., (vni, 45). 

With the aid of the above remarks I hope that no difficulty will bo 
found in reading and scanning the poem. 

5nR: i 

^ I 

Tcl SR^f^cT I ilff ^ I) 

^ Vif XT^r I 'fiT B 2. H 

HR Hf% I ^XT $ II 

<Tcf^ ir I sfir j(|t h 

Hr ^ITfH I RfH || ! 

HIP ^ ^ I HTij 11 

sikH^ HH ilH I STS HHR HfC II \® » 

^?:fns HTJR Hf%n:9 i H^’f ii 

BRnVnsr ^arf ^ i ;TTf%t n 

HR ^ cR ^ ntiT I htW ii 

HTJifH ^fk. I “fH ’f^ HjpiT ^HTciH n 


• I t ^tfv I $ B. omits this line I 
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^«rm: wrz m i ?m ^ « 

wf ^ I % m: ii 

’Tw ^iT^r i ^ n 

3?iT^ ^?tT^ ^?!3r I ^rr^ n 

«Rt ^inSSTT m I TOcT ^ ^ n 
f^ ^^151 ^x:x( I -HT^ 115^® H 

X\^K( Wl^ST I ??f^iRT Vn^ SPW ^fT %W |) 

>J 

t ^ ^fM8R I WT ^twi^ M 

^ Trf?;§ oRiiT ^ I *irf€^ fi^T TTJi^fsr 5k ii 
^^oiK I ^%^11 ^mx: n 

^ir ^f»fi %3r I |5fiT?- ii s^n. ii 

^TTcT ^ t ^cT 1 ?G§5T ^^x: i| 

fk? SRT snk I tT^il W3TT^>^ ^TKTT II 

SH’^ il’i^ I JITBT TO II 

^ ifii jiH I ^ vri%fi3Er h 

TOT:f?fci %w I ^5rfiR %f i II il 

^x:xi i =1 flfi toto h 

»i:? ^x\ I iRTcT II 

STG^JTfcT ^RT^r SfSTJT I 'f^ II 

^T^sr I ®lT7rcT WTTF y ^cT H 

«R3t ^r? crti*' %fT ^t:? I %t iro?; ^Jin^ ii ^yi n 
TO3ir^ ^ mxi^ I t aRt% TO II 

«fff^ ^ I % 5IiT^ TTT?:^T N 

^ t ’^Tf^ I Wfix: TO tw-S mfk II 

w iT5i«rk I isrr^ *rto ii n 

V^ 'ff?:^*^ wrmiiT n \ n 

^ S>JTR: I 

* 

«ffTOT^®T ^ I ^»T3rTO^ iT^fj- flT^ || \ « * 

fro?:^ «in:^ ’jpf i ^to w^t to ^ n 

' ' ' - ■ - . _ , _ ^ 

* D. omits pfV 1 t 13. ^T«rpr?r i t B. \ § B. wT i 

\\ B. •^■*T » f B. tf I ** B. iffti I tf B, I 
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^ ^ I % ?EW ^ II 

% ’^ira^FT wim\ % ^ ^ ^ li 

TO TOTTO inf% I ^ % f?[ 5 r cil^ ^irfar n ^ ii 
i TO ^JT § 3 TC I few ftiw fTO tns JTT^ II 
^CT aRil I TOirc cf^S ?;m II 

TO sftft f 3 Rt% TOf^ I f 5 R 5 ^ %w II 

TOiT fTO ir iiTpr I % TO % sn^r ii 

Slf|r ^^15 ^ I STTfs^ II y 

TO TO^* fw'TO I WKJ\W ^^^5’5! ^2rjf % TO || 

TO f^^JTcIT ^W I t TO f^TO II 

TO ^ I WTTO ^TTO ^ TO II 

^cW TOM TO TO ^ I % TO II 

iR'fT?; I ^TTTO ^TO ^^3TO II \yL II 
«TO TO! snfsT I TOT IT^ ^lTt% || 

JT^ TO I ^5rf% ^ITTO TO 11 

TO I TO TO ’f^ “fft^Tt wtfc II 

TO ^ f ^ 3|Tf% I siTT^ ^cT 3ipf || 

I arr?!^ ^jt ^t’jt ii n 

if?: TOiT TOT Tjg I cn53i toJ to ii 

TO fro I TO ir?;^ ii 

^jn TO ifi^ JiTf^S^ cn?r i =wt^ m ^jt ii 

^T^fsT TO wRto I ^fnrfcT f^ tot TOrfc II 
^ cirff 1 i ^ ti^Tf^ II I) 

njs^ %Tjs ?i 5 f sfnf% I aTTOT ^nf% n 

sn^?Tfi sftJT ?!TfcT I TO TOWf fifi n 

I: TOJT TO HWT I % 5Rf^ II 


% fk^ HTTS^sr ifT?:^ l aR®.a!i ^ ^3TOr % II 

f^sil TO^fC TOt wft I wf% TOt iTcriTT stt!^ I 

TO ^ ^ ^ wfe I TO^ ’ffi^ 3f^ ;CTfT5 II 

TO TO qpiW qr’^T?; ^T:5f I TOTTO ^ sift aflj? h 


* B. TO t t B. I J B. ^r I 


1341 O. A. Grierson— Manloih *9 Sarihawt. [No. 2 , 

^ arr^ ^ Ji^ra i fra n 

S ^ Ff w?r I sra 'Jim SR mi« 
fjfsr JTWsi 1 to arsr sirarara n i 

t Siff fsfsi I »r ffWcTT ii 

sRcif^ % ?cT* I TO cit?: fe li 

?siTsisi isi ^ 3T -^Nt I % sf^r*rt«i ti 

TOT TO^ ^fw?T TO I t TO 3 t^ li 


SiTO SRTt^if^ 2TO I TOWf^ w ^^11 8® B 

^ TOTFt I “^TO sfN: sf^TFj H 

TO FT«T TO i|?T ^SiT?: I fTTOSi TOF ^ II * 

TO TO f s9>^fx: I 'Eift ^ xrt^Tfx: n 

^f^XTT TO^ ^ff X§Tf3T I cl?; TO f%5^?: ^nfJT II 

sa\ w?: ^itot I ^ srxx to II sill 

ITR TO isicn^> 1 «Tfgclf^ snjf ilfgcfff li 
TO TOTO TO I ^ Sift n 


FS\ sral^f^ 3Tf% ’SITOTF I ^'ff^ B 

i|^ XT^ IcISlT snf^ I ^cISlT cll§iT SSIlf^ II 

^ TO ^ ^TF I fsX5 ^ ftr^F II1® II 

^ wf?; ^ frasr to!^ l TOf^ il 

TOIcT TO S3?cl ^?;TF I SiTOT cT^ SI^ X§^ ^XITF ii 

^X3Sfl5jf^ ^ SflJl^ I ciT?;Si ci^ S|f^ SUXISf H 

• ^Tfro ^ ^ f^F <SWlSll| II 


F^ S iisT ^nr | .sretjiflr jrf^ to^si %TJt | ny, n 
^cff^ I ^ST^ %g sici^ Sfsr n “ 

Ft^ »l'tT W3 sil-^T 1 ^ ^ li 

® B. I t B. ^ ^eipg’ I X B. I § B. 11 

li B. omits this line | % B. I 
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TOT ^ I WRZ to: mi i 1 % n 

S ZT^ TO ZZ^ I mz ^^Z TO ^zm* || 

S» ^ 

«fr? iT^ gfiT i mz ^ spfrf 

ftr^sT I ^zx^^ ^?f 55 ?ff 5 n 

^Ji ?ni[ mil mr. ^stjitct i t TO^t^fcr fsTw ^ct it 
»R ?TiRra i j’ffJiT mx^ K^a 

tT^ w^ii^t II ^ II 

«R«rt Ji^ I II \ a 

% efit^ zm m mV^ \ ^ ift w^ irf^ n 

^f«: I *f ^rm TO'tflfcT ^ifir i 

^ if?; t srifa i ^ if?: ^ ^ iSfTf^ Ii 

^TTO Titf^ I TOtflfr 5 RT II 1 II 

^ ift mfk wm ?rr | § if^ n^T^f cmm it=T ii 

frow^f 'fJKflf cTTf% I ZT^ iTTfir I 

:if mT% ^fc ^jttp I ^cT f?:jr wr^ it irtp h 

'ff?: I '^?: jqft iisr ^^T^'t’sr a 

snp I sTciTj II \«* 11 

5i?T^T 5iT^ I ^fcT ^^T?:w sr =f m ii 

^?l^ cT^ l?:Tf?; I ^^TcT 5 r 3 TcT TT^l’^Tf?; Ii 

^ I ifsT 3 TT 3 S 1 ??;^ 5 ??s II 
?Rt ?nE fWlfC 5 T HT 3 I ^TT?:’? ^Z H 

^ snjjf I ST^ltnf^ ff^ 'fTW «\y.|| 

«Bt T?i^ fTtr^ m^fK I *ifi ^rfi iift: h 

5 T?i 1 -iifcT xTS’erf^ w:^ I 'i^i" i’f 5 t§ jtt:? ii * 

^ "ff?: i it?:?? ifrfr TT?;cftfcT TO^1t% ii 

HiffiT I ijTFiT ¥?;f^ sr^?j?: c?^ n 

I f??f^ §wll a ’l* 11 

i""' ■ ■ ■“■■■ "■ ■ ■■ - ■ •• ■ “ 

* B. ^Wff^ ^t» I t B. writer l X B- omits this line \ 

§ B af I II B. omits vv. 18—20, and substitutes Tfclp 
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[No Z, 

OT ^ I 3l1f4*<a*i VW II a 

»TTiiWT n la II 


^ '^rg^wiTOs i 

5^ 5T^ ^ 5Ttfc I ^ sr^KT 3Tffe II a 

afts^ % ^fTtTTcT I ’fsfniT n 

?rr^ I 15 ^ irf?:^ ^n^rie ’^cpit^ n 
fflf% \ %ntf^* =31?^ WTi:*^ ll 

^ 3rf% 3TiT 3f^fl I 3tlf3 5Tf5ET^ f^TipT UTO 11 ^ If 

fjTft ^ I TSfTTJ €t % cTT^f^ W II 

c\ 

fk^ ^ 3t|3^ iEmfe I Sff^ 3Itf3 ff 

^Rlfs ilJTtI- 1 SlfiT 3f^ 51^ 11 

^ITcT TO3 I 5lfi II 

5iT’5tf^ ift^T I ‘ ^ ii v ii 


jfva ^ ^rr:? j ^ ii 

1 fro 11 

’^ 3 ?: ^ -^flf CT I § f^s^iT 5 i’5T II 

^ *iTJrft 3ftf^ I n a 

3«T qit nqu 1 31^ ii 

wt qiT^qi 1 ^qs^v ^ II 


^ I 5f^5lT 3T^ WSfsiT^ 11 

ir^ i :?!% ^x.^ li 

S|^«TT ^ 1 ?^ ^ 5lTf^ 1 q^ wt fi^ sj qt^ H s^o (I 

^sR fg[q cnnq?; ^ 1 fq^ffqf ’^irf^ tter n 

qif5c^ W :pgi^ 3qi:5 I q1%I^ gj^ qftig? 11 

qj^qt cHT vTsqiw I ^qffe ?Tf^ ^ 35 ^ n 

• B. has $qifq | i B. i qrff | 
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wff% jnrrft ^J3WT iTf ^ j ?nrti: ffw^ ^ i 

n?:?? i^rnw ^Jfir i ifjc ihsw ^ 3wr ^ B B, 

^ »?if5r ^ i ?9 r^ ^ «rf¥ nr?:?!?: i 
31 5?*^^ 3iTeT I ^r^cT Wfi vwm ^cr R 

5P^ ^q’^xq I infiT iffr w^ r 

3wr igvqD qi ^ i to khi ^ sRT^qtqf i 

% ?f5gr tot i S to 3i>^Tft: wnwN n # 

^ si%Tixf^ Kjn I qilJTq’ar ffl 3rT»T | 
ft TO HT? I qrxqf^ R 

3WR2r^ c^iHJ ^ ffiqj I fq^ f^TI^T if ^laR H 

3ftqqV TO ^ I PSR 3XfW TOPR SJT^ R 

mq 3iTO TO;3r mfq i sr ^ ^ ftqr H i 

^ ?[Tfn I ift qST jcqi «?ffcT R 
% TO snjj I fW3T fm «^TO W^^ ^ ^T3J R 
fro TO=TT ^ I ^ wq TO I 
RR 5qj qjqR® •ifV i 3^®R r 

TO^3: qit 3?fq^^qiqnpqf I ^'ffk:Wff53rf%ig3:33ft:qiT?qiR8»i 
TOWlfq TO I qi^ ?T3§3T ^q*r TO | 
qr^ TO TO ^rtro TOfir i irh ms ft^ qi^rfr R 
JTTTO § m iftro I § ifiz qiOr to! ^ 3il3: toi i 
TO ^firoftr qj^ TO 3TTp I § to qq: to 3it^ h 

ffi§ TOfro qqr ^ qrf^ i q1% to to «r^TO fro b i 

qifef^ qi'q FTO § I q{fq ^! TO TO ^if^ R 

%TfqcT to«t gfro qf^ iiqf i w^ TO’qrfq to r 

qifjrfq TO? qTO ft qxf^ | ^iT qxq fTO qiR:3r qfpT R- 
qr ^qui q qijqt qrf^ qx^ I fro to q^ qinrcr^ i 

TO ws ^ qqi ^q I TO TO XSTOffT qixq II 1» B 

i ^ qrf^ TO ftqf TO333II qrq? qrx3iqr tro qq^ qT3r b 
itroi ^tqf?r wti; ^ i to toot to i 
qre qx TO iifq to to ^Iot i to fro to® qifroi ^ q^ftqi b 
3rqTO ^ ^ q^^qi i qrfro q tow qwq ^ i 

wto: WTO OTqfq ii! i froro qq; qqg q? wwq b hi r 

TO ?fw OT q %TTO fTOTf I WfTO qtl* TOR ^XW B 



G. Ai Grierson— M^anl>odh*9 Harihangt [No. 2, 

§i ¥m «fiT^ i W{ si^Trr i 

f^-m mnK im i ciisrsi ^ ^ « 

5 T 5 < 9 r%TNfeT iTil ^RTNlft I SffiT y<lfi I 

■^rnff TTOcT ^ ^fr I 5 fi ^ f^®r ^ ^ Jr^fcr n 4 ® it 

^tw«i v*Tsi«T^* I wrar 11 

w <R«rwt 9 wr I jT^cT f^<«r w 5 i^ ii II 

wT^ Wm^IT ’^g^TS^TT^J it 8 II 

I 

tj'^ swi: I 

JRR "f ^ »n:5 I f¥i^ 3r5T ere: W5T ^ li \ il 

wre^ i ii 

1 erre ^ ??[§ %q II 

% ^TJi^ 1 in^ II 

^TsafK I ^ 3 ?; ^ rj^ W 5 T ^ ii«. ii 

N?: ^f*r ire»T i h 

^ 3 T «TF ^cT | aRT II 

nfr »Tft ^wip I »TTC^ ^ cTre II 

iR^ TO I fqcre fiqci?; wc^ il 

51 ^ m" w I § 5 R^ cire^ i^^W[ II \ - II 

cl? 53 T ^ 135 ^ eire I ^T 15 ^ 5^’f aR Wil 11 

TfaR f^ 5 f 5 T I «TT»I cTaR?: ^W[ II 

I % f^rr craire % ^spf u 
ire’ST*^ N«T ^ I ^ %t ii 

aRfesT aR3T I cT^if JTtST || ^yt. || 

jit^ift ^Tjs I wmi lian srrji it 

n?ft ^TRUre I 3^ ofTP q-^ qiim 11 

^ ^*lfl| 5f'fR FTT qit '^^Cl I JF^ ^ ^TRRf^ eire^r || ‘ 

T^Rre ciTfR ^qar i jFJRf^ ire^«ft ww^r it 


• B. ■qfr wf^iR I 
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1882.3 CI-, A. Grierson —ManhodWa SaHham. 

% ^1 § 3t^ «lii: IKW I) B 


gf^gsT fgf?T 31^ I TTsn 5^mr?T It 

«t3g«r gis I fgi^«R Wp it 

ic^e^ ^^rr ?!w i ^wsrr ^ ii 

^lrt% qsiST 3T*r ^Tf% I % ^5T mWKT It 

jh-tr 5nf?T gr?: i ^rnr wrfer fjrri;^^ It II 

%rfq?T i?^<T ^acriiTcT i ftiT ^ ^tct ii 
g>si %w f^’si JTP I % xpri it 

*rRT ^31 ffrf^ iTEi^T I xT^ sn:5 iftsr^si It 

o 

:pgr cr^it ^rgcTi:gT i 'wt%cif^ qrgcr %t xi^ it 

5i<T xft^rf^ ¥W I artsFT ^ ii it 

I mm w! 31^ It 

5T3g?r ^JGTfcT 3l3g JTW I ^ff^ 3T=ffi; 3i3f It 

in^ 3nfsT®R %n9t ^ct i grrsf ^ it 

ctisw ir^ 35TT15 i ifi grf3ftfi^ sn"? II 

xird?: 3313; f33;5fi3; i 3i>ir gfii’f 3 t II ^‘i il 

3T3I I ’Sr^T^ § ^T3rT3T II 

1P33 %Tf3 ^ I '333iT 333f 33i3; ^3 3I33T |t 

^fir ^fJT 33 3fl: I W13 ^tq SifiT 3T3r 33fT II 

t> CS 

3f3 337T3 331331 XTlfe I XTC^T? 3iT3T cT? 31'? 3pi Wife II 

art^ jftq 3?1%f3r 3 ^ i f3^o» ii 0 ° 11 

xrr^^ 33I3;3t 3T33 '^tz I 3T33f% 3i 3ft3 It 

Si3II 3if% 3ff% 3X3 ^T3 I 313 ’3313 3T37r 313 It 

STf33r3: 3Ta=? %3 i|3 ITTC I % 3iq3 3mf^ 3nC II 
ft?53^ 33 %13 3TTf3 | 3|f3 W^Ti ^331^ 33 xjjxife |t 

Nj 6v C* 

?:T3T 3lTf^ 3133 33 3n5ff3 I 3 31313 3 "tAl3»t3 || 8^; « 

311^ ^ 3333 ^ WTf3 I 3133 3rt3j|3 33f^ ^ifC II 
^ 5^3 ’Wft 33 I 5tTfi3 33»3 f33:Tgi3-^ | 

3^:33 W3 33?: 3?: 3Tt3 I ^ 33 TT? 3W q3?3^ 3|T^ g 


* B. ^3f3 33 I 
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ftwN fk^ snfif i wmi ^« 

itwl trxT Nftftr Jn? i wjWt are: fR: ^ n !• « 

MkK ik gftr srtfer i »rf^ 5^ aiftflr i 

0\ 

frT<T aroanr ?m i ?rrw: srf^ m i 

^Bnaa? ^ 31^ I irm n 

§ fj[ft 3Rif^ arrr i ir fjifw: »irt i 

TOi^ aR3:51 ’sniirf^ b h 

51X311 f^5T Tf’f ws ^51^ TO B 
^3t 1 wm 3r5r3x totto il 

f^TO ’sjarcfi^: I ^5^ iiftr W5f JitTO ii 
^1% 5if^ I nw\ oti afhsf^ B 

it 3fN^ 15 t 3X51 to 1 Hw TO3: ?ifc lift tr^ TO « <• b 
^ifiiaR TO 3fia ^ ^ I 3351 ftcl5 ^ ^ B B 

left H5^iii^ftli% ^ftqft 331TOT ti'^itTS«rra: B1B 

^ I 

fTO ^Rw: gfimir ^nft i Tft jito ^irac^ Jnft n \ b 

TXm H^ftft TOftr I filT B 

ftsTO^T IRC TO ii^ lire I ftar nTft ^cjft Sit b 
^ le iftftaR ft’^ 5?TR wft • 5TOfti irift B 

5? lift ire^R li^ I ^ IR'^ ftfti ^ ftft B1 B 

aaR5R iiu ang xxirai i S ic^r jxicir b 

iiTanc ^ft ^iiTi: mzijfm \ ^^^m'J^[wm ftcift isn^re b 
iBltfai ^%T ftR I iRiam ^ gpg H 

iTC^ ifl^ ^fitro 51 ^ift I ^ ^7?^ ^33 Wt 31^ 5R!ft B 
fttlT 50^ ^ TSft ^ift I ^ ?rrft b \® R 

§ ftir St »3rsTO isiff^ I ^TOfti lixin ^ B 

^i: Nft *ift are' 'ITO ^ITO I Sftn ?tTO l„ 

^mft fro aiTN I % I Rxft are b 

lEjfTO ^«rere I =33t3;p TO^ »ip3^ 33R B 
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*iTc^ I ^ inc i « 

f?[ar «RiPR utjTiT TO I II 

Sf ijfc mpj I ^ wff'T II 

9PTJ? ^ I ■m’slt ^ w II 

TO ?! ^135 I TO TO II 

^ wt^ I wrm ik*b 

mu f^qfcT mm I ^ irtf^ ^ i 

^iiT ?rtff ivt?: I citta %fp ^ ^ ^ro n 

■m fro »vti; ^ i to ct? wife a 
^si^rro ^ TO^ 1 a 

^iTM S ^ mTm 1 t «Rfi to ^i^3T?r a n 
TO ?n9^ I mfk toi f^lnl II 

TO STT^ ^Tf% I fro ^ mfK TO ^Tff II 

TO TOT^^f I TO^ m m to ht^ i 

sr^TO I ^TTTO «!TO t?: f ?T to « 
gu TO^icT w^ wt3T5^ rrsr i ^rrsr ii>3E; ^^frocr mm n a 
TO5T TO nfbnfe I wfi? mm to a 

TO^r mim i ^itto ^ a 

iii*il cTTO I fm gsr TO TOiT^ irf^ to;? ii 

I fro TO JTTO TOcT TO^RTO a 

mfz. ^z i51f I to; %t fro to ?;i 5[ a ^^8 

M5 ^TO I ^JTO TO ^ TOi J^TO 8 

1 ^ snro mm tr^ip i i toto a 

mf^ mfm %m f^cr fkft wp i wto«r fkm fro sn? a 
TOT mfi» either to*? i fro € fro % TOf% mm a 

^szm TOr % ^cT I toR^r ii 8« i 

^Mto mm irfH i TOf*^ a 

ITTO ^ j M% tg mirnfm a 

m ^ifTOK WR 1 mernm tg to^ 5 ^i: a 
.TO? usai TO W3TI TO zrnmx to ^1’^: ‘to^ctjt a 
wm. 3HK TO ciTO I mxm ci^^ to^rI to^ ii a 
TRrft: 5rf*iTO ^toto i ?i!%*iiT mm wkm a 
^ mfm TOW ^ 1 ? TO TO^ I §f to mxm a 
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JTiT % I ?lf5r inwii TOT II 

m * 

3[fer WT^ W S«!ir?i: II < » 

^ WFt^TX«n^: I 

pv iiTgrt M S«i I t5 ’stf w Jis'flw II t, n 

^ ^tZ sSt’f ^ I TSZ-^^ mZ 11 

<T?:*f ^’W^I Sl^ ^ 1 » ifixi JIT^ ^3T il 

sur^Tf ^ \ 5r ^ n 

m m 5TTIT iTf JTO 1 mm ^^?nprw ?:n!i ii in 

mm \ ^ 11 

lilz wi^ ^ 1 ^5r; mz ^fe? 11 

T^mn 3if^ ?:t^ I =1 ft; ^ ^ li 

^ ftrft: wft; »3fJT iisip^ l ^rffw ^tsttp^t h 

^Tm iiiTftr 1 '^Kf^ ftm^ 11 V il 

%T^ %T R^»r I m ^3C m'fi II 

Hiz 71^ I fJ^^sT mm 71^ 5|^ II 
fqftl I ’STTTl?! W^ fw«TP II 

Ni 

pfk ^ ir^ ^Tciftj 1 ^ifii ^ n 

703 1 mm mm 11 \i ii 

^ ^13 p? ws 1 ^ m|\^^ II 

13rf% mjrm ^fti 1 ’ei^sr h 

TT^ft? 73rp^ 1 TTTf^ ^5iPv=T 11 

^ il ^733f iT5^ ^UJr I ^[71^ if^ITTT TTNIT; U 

cirf^ ^T?r9T m^ \ siftr ^ tot Irr ii ii 

3R3i ;Rf3 crrf% STJTJTTT oTlfcr | 71 Sf ^fcT || 

5R 3RTtI^ ^PRTf^ ^|5S! I f gj? ^ TTTclPi II 

^f3m ftOR? jO^T^R tflf^ I fTTI^SR RftTiT 37ftT3 %t ^ift? II * 
f ^ 3iH I 5 Wft PT; Efiff 3T^3R II 
^tt: ftpRp ERi5p?ft ^3r I srfti ^m ii ’pi » 

^t^ m i ?fr fftieiff n 


* B. I 
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^ ^ ir ¥15 I lR¥¥rf^ ¥¥ 5!¥T5 « 

wft ¥qr»T ¥ft: ¥5 ^3|¥I¥ I ’ifm ¥f¥ f¥¥ ^¥¥T¥ II 

3f3 ¥¥¥A ?lf*l ¥¥ I ^sm Vm I) 

gi¥¥ %¥ ¥rir^¥ ?;¥¥ i ¥isrir ii \o R 

«Ri[¥ ¥¥ ¥5 5ETOT xnf¥ I t ¥¥ ^IcI ^T¥ ¥¥ || 

¥¥¥f^ ¥¥ ^f¥ sr¥I I ¥ ?¥ dlf®! ¥TJI t| 

¥^f5r^ jr¥¥ ¥* 1 ¥ *n:fi; i $ i|f¥ sm? $¥^ “fitr il 

^ ¥T¥ »lf¥ »fiFT I ¥T¥f¥ ¥Vr f^f¥ 5 f^^lT? || 

¥linl 5|f¥ WG3f¥ I ¥=ff¥ ¥¥ ¥^^1 |1II 

¥fT ¥ ¥ft ¥5 ¥¥¥ I ¥3^?: ^¥T ¥5 »1¥¥ R 

5¥^ ¥?gTE: ^T^?; 1 ¥¥ 5¥^ R 

0\ 

^¥ 5Cfjf¥ ¥[5TIT I ¥ii ^ ^ II 

cil'^ft: ¥f^ ¥ jlTi3 1 fWl 5¥^ ¥I¥ ¥Tf3 tl 

^T ¥¥^T ¥fi: ¥nn:¥ ¥¥ l ^T ¥¥¥ ¥f¥¥ ^ ¥¥ II 8 ® II 
¥IlRf| JIT¥¥ f¥T¥ I ^ ¥f^ 3T¥¥ W:¥ «¥ 5n¥ R 

^T f¥¥| ¥Tf5c 5¥f¥ J15 ¥¥ I ^T ¥¥ ^¥ lTfo}¥ II 
W Wf¥ ^5TT 3TfC I ¥f¥¥l'^ ¥W ¥Tffe II 

¥¥ ¥¥¥ VI ^¥W I cif VT^T ¥¥^ H 

«raT ¥¥ ¥5^ ¥¥?: f^ ¥T¥ I 3TTW^ JIT3 ¥f¥ ¥T¥ R «i R 
¥ ^fT ¥71^ ¥Tf¥ 5i¥ ^<T I ¥TcT ¥f^ ^¥T¥ || 

^TT¥ ¥5 ¥r¥T¥¥ ¥T¥ I ^ ^ f^ ¥5 ¥¥¥ 7i^¥T¥ II 
¥5^ ¥¥¥ ¥3?¥lfw clTf¥ I ^ ¥¥ ^¥¥Tf¥ H 

¥¥ li¥I ¥¥ IRlfs I ¥¥f^ «lf¥ ¥H^ ^Tf¥ U 

^ * «J A 

¥¥^ ^T ¥fT I ¥¥¥f^ «lf¥ ¥¥5¥ ffr R 1®|| 

¥TWcT ¥f¥ Wft ^tf3 I f¥¥ llsP¥T¥ ^ifk ¥T 4tf3 H 

¥ ¥f¥ TTTrfT ¥fc «f¥ 3Tfc I ¥T Jt¥T¥ ¥1¥ & qxf^ R 

5¥ 31>5;¥T ¥pL 5nTf3 ¥Cf¥ | <¥ ¥¥ ¥5 fq?:¥¥ | 

.¥¥ 5fT¥¥ ¥5 5l¥ | fqff¥ 7l¥ ¥T¥efr i¥ || 

Wt ¥T¥¥ qT¥^ 3lf¥ I ITl^lft qraft ¥f¥ R Q 

¥5 ¥lf¥ ¥¥¥ qq«r ¥¥T il¥ | ?:¥ ¥f¥ ¥?« I1 

¥?g¥ ¥^ 3 ? ¥¥ ¥ ¥¥¥ | ¥¥ ¥r ¥¥ft tR¥¥f¥ ^¥¥ R 
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aresT I wm fimrt.v i 

T ^gfiTO 3w I fiw mK ^nrc w ^ i 

m iTSTiro ^ I Sf ^ ^T K <• d 

i[^ w^rar ^n?%r s«iw: n 

'^RTTHitT surrsr; i 

sj^ siDf I ^SRlfc ^ irfH sfTO I r, H 

*ff3B ’W^raRi I ^ in0^ Q 

?w si^?r I ^ wf^T lEpf^ ci^ II ^ 

si^gsra? 1 zm^ sw 1) 

^flr cns^T ^*r iifH ^ I ^ ^ ii«! ii 

TfKTf v[jf I ^ nfH fkwK ii 

30F I ^ m II 

W5 'si^r? ^ W3f I VTfsr ^ ^k snp i 

^rri ^iirl ^sinr fq^iR: i ^ m’i'*' ?[^in: ti 

t ^ ^rtf^ ^33^ I ’iTtr^ «RT? TO ?3^ ^ II \« II 

^ ># > 

t ®®>ii ^sr TOT ^ I to:^ iftfw TO mfz n 

-S -. ^ -\ ^ 

VTf^ TOi:cr crsi^if^ i irrsfi? irr^r ii 

ftf^K. ^Z^J: '^K firf^ I ^IT«T TO^T ^T TO H 

^fz 3TT»T 1 % ^UTO*! ?cW ^ I 


^ ^T li^TO f%%1E I TO^rf^ ^Vsa «irR«R TO II II 
^rtcTS? srtjf TO TO^lf^ I irfTOT^R ^ *TO H 

^iT«lf iTlt^ TO HTO I fro fkf^ ^a|l{<lfl II 

TO TO *if5 I TOif3 wtro ^ST i^TO II 

% 

itW^ JRT^ 3TC TO ^T5R I TO ^^TO JTW H 
^ TO%tr*f li^STT 3TfC 1 ^ wrffe Q II 


* B. ^Tf^fif ^li^f% TOT ^TJd I 
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ISSlftJ G. A. QnQTBdJ^MmlodhU Mariham. 

Sifor inc 5?^ I ir*w i 

^Z HP ^515^ ^*T ^ ^ I felC<T II 

^ «p^ 

HTW wrf^ ftl(| ST m I ’^stiT ^ 55 fsTTT II 
TR ^ wsTTft I'S ST vsTf^i sr¥ ^inf^Rill 

t wf^ iisiB iwT m ^ I ffsn ^ v«i5TTt m n 


51 c HTfUiSR xft «RirST I <RilSR B 

^ST PVf^?T HJR I fs 3 T?T fxiTC^ II 

1 5 Rii sRfc’H gwin: 1 aRm ^ 11 

$ ^?:Tjr I © srr sigtii n 

5f^clf% ^ app SfTP I ^Sl’Slt ^ ^TP II 

^Eif?T TOtiH pT I fk^ 51 ^ % ^5 ^Tft: 11 

frafR: hws: irf^^ 1 h ^fsr mwm srf^ 5pc^ 11 

S|ff flRSaR^ ^ HIP I ^ ^ 3 np I 

IRRTSaR ^Bip^rf^ ^fk WHRTI H^j' HPTT HT^ II 

HT sfcT ^p^ irr^c I hh fT^rr^:j 

^ M»*llfjr ^ UPC I HT 3 TST IR^R tl 

JHaiRSf ^^fkm HKTf^ I ST^ iTO 55 H 


atJUTSPr^ fHscsiP qiP I PT^T ^f%aR q^np B 
ains^if^aipH HT^ I ^ srfwcn^ B a® B 

aiRiq H%Tq?: HH qftqrfs 1 RXR^ agr^i ?W WTfs B * 

I ^ sTwr^ ^ i w farf^ h^h ^^rrpsf b 

amrsiaK §ihT 1[RK HT ^TT^'teT | fHW SITp paRT sif^ qTq?t?T B 

wu.,Rm qprraqt^ i 'Htfq Wsimafr sRnaqt^ ii 

qnpBP^s gjwqip fir? § ^fk I qpc fiWHt HlfH II ill II 

mfk^ Hp#T «Tanf?:q i qJrrqp srf^ nrqp h antw b 

___' • '» » »■■> 


• B. I f B. w«iT \ I B. I § B. iniri 


146 G. A. Grierson— Manlodh*s jSarihdHs* .. 

snw iw i ^ ^ VW «WTt« 

^ J?»r5ni ftr^T 3^ W I ^ to B ««H 

^ 5ra*n psffni! i 

TrTk ^T5pT >515 TOSf 1 ife ^T ^ ^Hp B B 

yfim 5wic^ f5^ I ^fk T®^T II 

iifsw aJ T i 3 8: &si i ^t3^tc«r ii 

^ STR JT? 1 «RT3^ II 

^ ^lf?T q^’TO I wm ITTOII y. II 

TO ^ ^ I TO jrfiT^r to to b 

^nrt ^ #si w I rtN error ii 

?BiqR ;rt^ $rro arc i 'snsir ffn^ ^ jttc n 

ro TO RT’w I ^t^sr II 

srr^ ir^ to %t^ i h li \* B 

ro«ir ^5 »wro^jf^ i ^ to to ii 

1^515T 1 ’Rf^ P’’®R tg^ni^slpti II 

Jit\ JTsr ^ ^HT?^ ■?T^ I ^ wror^ li 

55w^5 »% 5WT I ^ TO ^*yr^ ^ ii 

«iif?;ro TO roi^ to i 'fft: 'f^ro ii \y. ii 

ro ’^r^ft: ^Rrofti i ^ ro roftr ^ roftr it 

RjR fti^ ro ror^ i to to tor tot^ it 

ftr5i*:?T TOR TO ^ 1 ro r to to ii 

TO ^ 3Tfc 1 RTO Rf^’G SITO^I R’f RlfC II 
^ ^ $ft3 R^tro I RftI ftfi^HR* II 

'*l'eft'<'S 3rC I TO5 ^*^*1 '^ft? %R II 

^TXT TO ^ft: I URD ^w TC'mft: B 

^ftr^ftr ^ ro^T i 3?ftr uto ron b 
srsr ^RXii^ ^ \ qiTOJ ro % Rfti, to b 


(>L 
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ISSiJ.] Q. A. Qnmonr^Mmlodh's Karihms. 

iwgw «ins^ ^35 iTOir 1 fVmft: ir^ ^irf^ n n 

ip;?r xifciir i ijiTS ’rf^ # 

. fw? «T snsr ^ ^ 11 

3 fiTC^ cTT^ 333:^ I 3 TO 5 f I 

TP^ ^W 5 S I ifFT ^x. ^T n 
^ ^ ^ i^tq’sr I q^ ?J 3 RT^ il II 

^t:t ^Eff^ BR ^t?;t 1 ^xt ftwi^r x( qrf^f^ ^srrs^ n 

wtf 3 qif^ i?if 3 I sri ^ n 

q^WSfr SUfcT ^ I pq{ Wl tl 

iiT^ 'fm fqj wp^ I § ifc 151^ 3n:^ xi^ w 

qr^ 3^ 5 fqf 'OTt after 1 ipi^ ■^r^ ^fhr 11 n 

^ va: ?[T^ li^o ^ 1 wrfsT ^ 11 

OT ija:f^? qq wr am I ^ snsiw 11 

s4 ^ '■^ 

^ qft qwf T m qf^ qii^ 1 qq r^i ’ii^i m^r 11 

si^D affar q^ qa: ^ ^jfk I aii^q^ wife q^rf^ n 

artf^ qsq 'q^qf qr^i 1 w ai^ ^ fqqr vffx qra 110* 11 
^a: Jim w:? 1 snf^ %Tfq ^ 11 

$ qft^a: qfT^ mi qq^ 1 ^ qft ^feqi '^^ma: ^q^ 11 

^ qraq^ 1 ^ q^ qrq 333^ qp 11 

airf?: qi^ mj[ ai^ 1 q^ qqq ’ffq wr II 
arqff ^eqq 15^ irqf% q^lf^ I %3 q il 81 n 

fq^q aaa: a:fq ^ q^r 1 a^qi qrq mfk q’q ll 
fkx^ qftqia: ar^fw \ qfw ^ fqftrqn? ii 

^ ff 5 f q^q qa:q 1 qiar ^qiair ^‘irqi aarp 1 ’ 
fq^fq? afiqfe qi® 1 ctfq qq qfq H 

3 gq 5 T qm 3 iq ^yq 1 ^15= ^ Baaiariq fi i» n 

Bwtqi aiT ^ anq^ I I qi^qi qiq ^ iiei:^ 11 
qipf qftqi ara; ^rqiqi %a; 1 ^q^qj qina^ ^ifa: S^iq u 
^ai aatra 'nfxfi qq t’q 1 ai^ qiqf^ aN « 

ij 

BRt qr^ snfq qf^ sn:? 1 qrq qiq 'q^ ' 

qqqq w qq wN^i ^uf 1 ^q ^qft qff qt^i artfq aaija^m 



G. A. Grierson— Marihm$. , [No. t, 

SNti IRTO tw I 

?TW iRfari?^ q^arm» 

^ w§ ^ I i ^ I 

i: ^ irrar i 'wr^ ■J?r ’nfii 

w I ?arftr€if^§cqft iiair M» n 
^35¥r w*r an^T^ i ?reiT Iran ^ wif^ amr^ m n 
ai^rfaw ircarraT i sict ^ ar^ap^ <sw ii 

.ifiisi ^ TjRar I ai>3 qicf? iRiar n 

^3^iT* ^ ?n§«T ^WTjF I wv^ ai^i^Tar f^3r awns ii 4lr 

ar^nf^^ ^ I cT^!^ aRft;^*ar^ ^amr ii ii 
apRi: I ar 'am ?we; h 

i:iar f^mPEiii jfo^ i ?3^%5i* tm ^ vxx^ H 
^ ajiTT^ «rr«i l ^^■<3 {.ij*«r ^ar ^warai^ ti 
liao arg^ ^aia: aw i anca ii 

w iraarN «Rit a^i aj^ar i ^ ttst arfaf ii 'S® h 

sJ ** 

sc^ aaataaif^a j^rarar aa%T ^ana! h t n 

^ S«rR: I 

asi% iTCTafa awaj arfa i ai?nf^ ^ ^ fiarfa 
aaa wa a3?a aaraiT? i ata waa ^ agi^f% arp n 
aiTEF apsaT a»a anaf^ ai^5 i w ^ aarc a v^ar k'ip d 
^ar aita a^aai \ ^ a a»a apRKs ^ « 
lifti ^3^ aafa ^Tfa i ?ra 3W afai araap afjf^ y ^ y 
aaa %Tai %wp aa arc i arf^ Tara aia u 

arfaaia ^ ai?:a a ara i ^ifa aa %a a ana n 
araxfas^ §aar,i^ i a?^ar a^raa aj^aia w it 
aias wtet^a^ jn^aiaT i argp ai? anpa %Ta n 
afaan ta a y fa $ aar i faprfa ’aairaar ataiar atar n \* a 

3Bm a aisai araip i ann annr aW ai%“«Raw y 

— Jm ----- - 
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19^3 'O. A. OrierBon— Sarilan** 

TO i(TO5wr ?mT ^ II 

' ^ ?E^«3r i TO3«ir TO3 i 

n fiP5«riffirI TOOTOTf^TOinwi 

!33 TO I ^ ^ f^wf?r ii»r TO IIUII 
% m fl? ^lYqTO I TOf^ ^ ^ ^5 ^TO: II 

^iTO %r? srf^ 5ft I sift wiTOsjft? ot ^%ft i 
'jft %f TOTOT TO siTO I 3i3n:«if ftTO «i5rn toi » 

TOTO TOI TOJf 5 tin: 1 TOft ^TTO Hlft Sfft R ;,^ 

% TO 5 TO?: »fiTO I TO sTO ^5^ tn:sr r r 

TO ^ ’|[^:fTO ^ TORTSI I JfjfTO OT: tors SRTSr Q 

^ ft3» ftS5 SITOlft I ftlp SI 5 TitsifS TO* TO snft n 

sms^ TOS ^ftlSIR I SITTO SIRS TO! 5 tsiR || 

TOITO =3TO SITO?: I STJicT ftfts ftfS STORR R 

Sift STO TO ^?: I SR^S TO TO i:Tfs|S 5ft R sm 

sifro TOs TOP TO STRI ^rfro TOft sft TO srnr fl 

Cx ^ J " 

SRSI S^ TO TOST 1 Sinstsf TOS STSf fl 

TO TO TO 15ft STTO OT I ftp srf TO ^ifTO TO R 
^ ^TO?: %srfR J STS I TO ^ftr pto sftr?: $ sits r 


P^ i^Sf IRU jil'C SITS 1 SI’S*! SSS % SiS S 5 ITOTS R R 

TOSS Si ssss m srs i otr tort? ^ s?: sir r 

stt® snfft SSI I % if 5 ^ fti^ TOs froftf r 
Sl^uftw ^STO %f SITS I 5tTO sits Tfps 5 SITS fl 
f^qft S^ 5 st S^ ^*fiR I ’S SSISITSU SOT TOTS fl 
sffts si%ts 5ns SIP snft I %rsp snssr sisitot 5tft m r 

^ftsi^ fSTTRSIS SITP I *SSi* STTO ^OT TOTP R 
^ft sft TOS sfts W 5Nl I STO TOS ^iSTO OT 0 

TO sftr s^sft TOR s?:tp i to gsrsnss srtp r 


51 SOT OTSi OT Slf I ftTORSTfS^^TO'fl 
sitft fts ^ ?5ft[ OT Si 5 ts 1 § SR^S sift j, 9, 

sft sn sjft ss sft Si OTsi I snft 'OTfti sift si fts x 

SdfOT SR TORP Slip I SIS TOT TO SSSft S 55TP R 


h 
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< 3 . A. Gridrson— MArtbam, 

fsT'si^ mp ^ I «rT^ im «Kar %«r n 

wT3m wKjf ifT®r I ^iifc »T«T %T3y %Ttr H’sr f%f^ « 

31^ ^ I % w:*T 5wr^ 

ftjfC 31^ $131 I f^3; %Tn|3T II 

WT^ 'CT^ «irp^ ^ ^rm i ’tlni vrrw’^ irm n 

’«t!3 I x|pT ^r^rccTT^ *Tn: R 

,. ^ Wt^ ^ w I ii^rr^ «rf^ ^rsr^ li y.® ii 

^ttfkf^ «in:^ TO 1 f^i.^31 TO ^siTP r 

iftf^ wm $ tir^ TO TO I sfcTf^ ^cif^ $ 3fnj 11 

5 TT 3 r 5 i » 5 TO « 3 t I «T ^ ^ n 

I ^ ^ 3^ x?«^ %f3; II 

viif 3T5IWTtl 3T3r^t(f^ ftIR3T | ^ ^ ^ 0 It 


3TiTTO^f^^ WTOt in,*y 
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VaKPATI, a Chandol prince, p. 8. 
Vidvadharu Dova, a Chandel prince, p. 12. 
Vijaj'a, a Chandel prince, p. 8. 

Yi'jaya Pala Deva, a Chandol prince, 
p. 12. 

Y ASOVABMA, a Chandel prince, p. 9. 
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I liavo a small t‘(»ll(H;fiou oC GI .son<;s and c.'itches popularly ,san<? in 
tlic Paiij.ib, especially in the Hill Dl.-.l.ru-fc of Kangr.-i and in the iieiijhbour- 
ing small Hill State of Cluiiuba. They are, as far as 1 can gather, genuino 
Panjalti Folklore and have not been ])revlou.>ly rialuced to writing. As 
tlicy contain many strange idioms and apparently hitherto unrecorded 
phra.ses and words tln‘y appear to be worthy of a place in th<3 page.s of this 
Journal. 

The language in .some of them is Hindi, but many of them are in the 
current village Panjabi of the day. Those from Kiingra and Chamba, 
though containing dialectic words and forms, do not diJIer in the m.ain in 
language from those from the plains of Die Paiijah. 

Ill the “ Calcutta lieview” for the ])reseiit y(!:ir I have treated t1ie.se songs 
from a sociological })oiiit of view, giving metrical renderings of them all 
and endeavouring to show how they oxjJain the manners, customs and 
tbougbts of those who composed and sing them. I will therefore hero 
confine myself to viewing them as specimens of langimge. 

1 give them hero in the Jioman cdiaracter, being that in which they 
were recorded. I have been moved, moreovM.'r, to this course because of 
the unsatisfactory nature of “ mumshis’ ” ideas regarding the “ improve¬ 
ment” of the vulgarisms of folklore, wliieh render it unsafe to entrust any 
of them, oven natives of tbe neiglibourhood, with the f^,sk of recording 
songs in Nagari, Gunnukhi, or Persian characters.* 

* In this priiji'r adjunct consonants arc distingui.Jicd from conjunct consonants by 
being (liviJoJ by an upostropbe, thus niirnii but unbaa = [Sog 

Hoornlo’s Gaudiuu Grammar, 3-6. En.] 
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These catches arifl songs refer to the following .subjects, (1) religroo, 
(2) religious customs, (3) love, (4) marriage customs, (5) home customs* 
(6) nursery rhymes, (7) localities, (8) riddles and facetia, (9) politics. I 
have divided them for convenience into the above heads, merely signifying 
at the foot of each song where I got it from. 

Circumstances have obliged mo to rest content with this small collec¬ 
tion for the present, but I hope some day to be able to send the Society 
the fruits of extended researches in this direction. 

To each song is .attached a rendering and as full notes grammatical and 
linguistic as I am able to give ; but before giving the songs tliemselves, I 
will add a few words on the more'prominent points in grammar that occur. 
A short vocabulary .also of the more important words to be found in the 
songs will be added. With regard to the grammatic.al peculiarities, how¬ 
ever, I will not do much more than merely collect them and point them 
out. The numbers which will be found .attached to the quotations refer 
to the numbers of the songs whence they are gathered, and will enable the 
reader to read the context at once. 


A few quot.ations in their appropriate places v/ill also be found m<arked 
II. R., which 1 have added from a MS. lately ])laced at my disposal, 
through the kindness of Mr. Delincriek of the Panjab Commission. This 
MS. relate.s, in a .series of di.sconnec‘ted tales, the legendiiry s.ayings and 
doings of Raja Rasalu (R. R ), son of Raja Salivahan of Sialkot .andbrother 
of Piiran Rhagat, a personage of wide renown in Panja'oi. legends. The 
tales purport to have been taken down direct from the lij)s of Panjab 
j)easants, unfortunately by an ignorant munshi They consist of ])ros 0 
stories interspersed with hits of village Panjabi verse. Those last luckily 
the munshi could not mar and they are of groat linguistic value, but the 
prose ho has so injured with attempts at Urdu, very much Porsianisod, 
with which language he w.as apiiarently not very familiar, that it is u.aeless 
for any scicntilic purpose. My notes were taken froin the verses as my 
re.ading of the MS. proceeded. 

Alsq a sihall tract on Panjahi grammar by a member of the Ludiana 
Mission,.1851, will bo quoted occasionally as the Panj. Gram. 


Qi'ommalicnl Notes. 

{a) The following pronominal forms occur; 

Asa«, wp, I. 18, 60. etc , etc., thi.s is ordinary Panjabi. 

Appii, tho\i> you. 20 : for ai). 

Moni, my. 30 : al.-.o found in Hindi. 

Tun, thou, passim : this is ordinary P.anjahi ^ 

Tain, thou, Aceorcliug to the Panj Gram, tain is the inflec¬ 

ted form of the case of the agent and = tu ne; thus, 
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maiw, I. Ag. mam, by me : asm, by us. 
tu«, thou Ag. taiw, by thee : tusm, by you. 
ub, oh, he. Ag. un, on, by him : unbi», onhm, by them, 
ih, eh, this. Ag. in, en, ain, by this ; inin, iuhin, enhin, ainhi», 
by these. 

jo, wlio. Ag. jin, by whom, (see also song No. 11). jini/i, jinbm, 
by whom. 

so, correl. Ag. tin : tiiim, tinhm. * 

kaun, who r* Ag. kin, by whom ? kinhin, by whom ? Cf also 
Kellogg’s piiradigins : Hindi pp. 120—135. 

sada, our, iny, 4S : common Panjabi.* 
uh, lie. 11. ordinary Pan jabi. 
unha«, those, them. 45. Panjabi, 
eh, this. 9, 56. Panjabi, 
tinhdw, correl 45, these, those, the. Panjabi, 
sell (= uh) that, he. 19, 45. There is also a Panjabi dialectic form so. 
kuui (= kaun), who ? 56 

Of the above, taiw, unbdw, tinh.-in, mora should probably be looked on !is 
inflections. The following arc instanees of inflected forms :* 

maite, from me, 56: the Panj. (5ram give.s mete and niaithow a.s the 
ri'gular inflections. 

maiiuiM, to me, 50. ordinary Panjiibi. 
min’jo, (raaiw + jo). See below (c), to me. 56. 
os, that, 29 . according to the J*anj. Gram, us and oh are the ordinary 
inflected forms. 

jit, which, 25, 60. Similarly it, ut, kit ? in the Kangrii Hills, 
jih’te, from which, 50.- ordinary Panjabi: Cf Kellogg. Hind. 
Oram, p 132. 

kit, which? 25, See above jit. 
kus, which ? 5(5: for ki,s ? 
kusi, any one, 50: for kisi. 

Examples of pronominal adverbs are— 
jahlii—tahlu, 15 : when—then, 
kill aw ? how? 21, 56, etc., ordinary Panjabi, 
kudhi, whence ? 23. 
kuthu, whitlier ? 27. 
kithe, where ? 51: Panjabi. 

trthu, there, 59, , , 

' kityo, wherever, 25 : = kiti, Panjabi. 

* [Divide nfai-te, me-te, mai-thon, mai-tda, jih~te; those are not inflected forms 
but contain tho ordinary postpositions te, thou, nuu ; boo Iloorule’s Qau^ian Grammar, 
§ 874. En.] 
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kttjo, why ? 34: = (?) Hindi kaheko ? Thus, Hindi ky4 in i»^. 
becomes kahe; kyd Hindi = Panj. ki or kia, which in infl, 
becomes kab or kds. Then kajo = kah + jo (see below 
(c) = Panj. kah’ndn, = Hind, kaheko. 

The change of i to » in tl^ words kus ? kusi ? kuni ? kudhi ? kuthd ? 
is noticeable. 

{h) The forms which occur in the songs of the inflectional postpositions of 

the genitive for tIKe da, de, di, dia?* and dian of Panjabi are : 
masc. da, de, passim : de/», 21, 45, 59: diye, 22 ; diyaw, 23. 
fern, di, ; diya, IS : dya;* 38 : diya», 40. 

These do not differ essentialfly from the usual custom, which is this ; 
Masc. sing, da : obliq. de : voc. do, dia: plu. de, diaw; voc. dio. Fem, 
sing, di: voc. di, dio : plu. diaw : voc. dio. 

(c) A remarkable inflectional postposition of the dative and objective 
cases is Jo, perhaps connected with da, de of Panj. through the forms dia, 
die. It has been already seen in min’jo, to mo, occurring thus in song 56.* 

Hun mitijo kihan mil’ne ? How can they meet me now ? Also in 
Jcajo, why ? occurring in song 34, thus 

tai« kajo lai thi is kanc prit ? why did you bring your love to tliis one ? 

1 collect every othei' instance that occurs. Thus— 

(J) toteyo main dudh-bhat din’iuM, inainawyo ghyo churiyaw : I give 
milk-and-rice 1o the parrot, (and) yhi and crumbs to the maina. 5. 

(2) Sadasibo jo muuai lah: bring blandishments to the Eternal 
S'iva 15. 

(3) Asaw Gngge diya jatrayo jana, we must make a pilgrimage to 
Gugga. 18. 

(4) Amman yo puchhani : asking my mother. 23. 

(5) Sassuyo puchhani; asking my mother-in-law. 23. 

(6) Jawghiinyo jikk : shampoo my thighs. 23. 

(7) Asm jo kusi diyan nabiw gar’jaw ? There is no necessity (u^) 
of any one me (I love nobody) 81. 

(8) e K'attyawyo pawghi churi: I will throw cakes to the dogs. 45. 

(9) Hataw yo daurya ; ran/o the shops. 46. 

(10) Aggiyo daurya : ran to the Ore 46. 

(11) Unhaw jo pai-gai ap’ni: to them had befallen their own (trou¬ 
bles). 47. 

(d) The postpositions of inflection are used, but are as frequently 
dropped : see J^eilogg, sec. 152, pp. 78, 79. I am assured that in the 
Kaiigra Hills this is as common in every day speech as in the poetry. T^e 
agent with ne is by many ordinarily omitted, as ghofew khddh^, the horse eat: 

• [Compare the Sindhi genitive postposition jo masc., Ji fern. On their derivation 
see llocrnlc's Gaudiun Grammar, § 377, p. 239. En.] 
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khadbd, the mare eat. The Panj, Gram, says that the agent with 
ne and the postpos. ot inflection are frequently omitted in ordinary Pamjdbi. 

(e) The following cases of nominal singular inifection are worthy of 
record: 

Maso. in e. 

bapue puchhani, asking father ; 2n. 
ghare bich, in the house : 22, 38, 59, 

^ bage diyaw, of the garden : 23. * 

nimbue da char, pickle of limes : 40; (but cf. ninibui, 46). 
glude dd, of (ghiu), 47, 
rukkhe par, on a tree (rukkh), Q3. 

masc. in iye and ye. 

pawsariye do« bat, the shop of the druggist; 21. 
daruye diyaw katoriyaw, cups of wine : 41. 

but compare here bhaiya, brother, 48 and chirebdlid, gaily-tur- 
baned, 60. 

fern, in {yd. 

ddliya, in the hedge, 5. 
tlidliyd, on the plate, 23. 
pag’riya, 20. objective : turban, 
barya, of a year, 32. 

goriya dew hath, the hand of the beauty, 21, 
pakhiya, on the fan, 31. 
chhamaya, of six inontlis, 32. 

Idrhia satyd, throw it into the field, 47. 

Voc. masc in iyd, and fern, in e. 

The masc. occurs in 35 and the fern, in 23, 25, 32, 45, 48, 40, .58. 

They are all ordinary Panjabi forms and require no further remark 

here. 

{f) The ordinary Panjabi plural inflection of masc. nouns ending in 
a consonant in the oblique cases is a» or idw ; for those ending in a vowel 
it is aw and for those ending in u it is waw. Of. the Mdfwdri, Mewdri 
and Knmdoiii custom : Kellogg, p. 80. * • 

This custom is borne out by the plu. forms occurring in the songs, 
even in those ca.ses where the agent with we and the appropriate postposi¬ 
tions are omitted as above noted. See 22, 23, 39, 43, 44, 45, 46, 60. 

As in standard Hindi, Panjabi nouns ending in nasalized vowels pre¬ 
serve, the anusw&ra throughout the declension : ofherwjse masc. nom. and 
obj.ective plural usually end in e. This is an exception. • • 

khaydw, bo bird, bare bare grahew, eat, 0 brother, large, large 
nwmthfuls, 44. 

It is probably, however, to be referred to the nasalized declension 
noticed below. 
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(q) The ordinary Panjabi plural inflection of fern, nouns ending in 
d in the oblique cases is ia«: for those ending in u it is wa», and for all 
others it is a». In tlie songs the fem. plu. forms are usually regular, even 
when the inflectional postpos. are dropped. See 5, 20, 23, 41. Here is an 
exception, 

ratiw bariyaw, (the) nights (are) long 5. 

But like grihe/* above, this should probably be referred to the nasaliz- ** 
ed declension. . ^ 

(A) The usual rule of declension appears to be in Hindi and the 
allied tongues th.at anuswdra is.preserved in the singular inflected forms 
only when it is present in the nopiinative. In the Kdngra Hills, however, 
there appears to be a regular form of na.salized declension. We have seen 
signs already of it in ghore?i khadha = ghore ne khdya, masc. and in 
ghorian khadha = ghori ne kbaya, fem.; also in den = Panj. de, of : and 
in ratin, nights, fem. and grahen, mouthfuls, masc. 

All the instances of masc. nasalized inflection are in en, perhaps a 
form connected with the infl. in <?, above noted and it is to be noted that 
in nearly every case of it the agent with ne or the inflectional postpos. has 
been omitted. 

bahi-ja pinj’rew, sit in the cage, 15. 
jayaw tun panien, go thou for water, 23. 
tore munhen dikhi-kan, seeing thy face, 2G. 
cbachariien ditta tak, the lick gave a bite, 38. 
bagew gajar inuli, carrots and radishes of the garden, 39. 

• llamon dari, llama’s wife, 39. 

peten tumb hoi, there has been a pain in (her) stomach, 40. 
bharo thand’re?! panien ! till with cold water ! 44. 
mtilen liyd, ordinary Hill expression for mol lia, = Panj. mul lia, 
(I) bought, 4G. 

kothen charhi, climbing on to the roof (kotha = bala khana), 46. 
soh’ren pak’ri dang jethen mmig’ri, father-in-law seized a stick, 
brother-in-law a mallet, 47. 

• cbalyd mundhen sab’j human, walked with a green bow on (his) 
shoulder, 48. 

Gaddien anda aiy, the flock of the shepherd came, or (?) the 
shepherd brought his flock, 5G. 

Anjaniyan dew melew, at Anjana’s fair, 59. 

khinnue^i di, of the ball, CO. » 

BhautfeJl diyaw, of Bhaun (Kangra), 60. 

hathew sothi, a stick in (your) hand, CO. 

* [Tho 80 -callcd nasalized inflection in e«, as well as the inflection in e, are simply 
relies of ancient casc-torminutious; so also the ablative inflection 0/2 (p, 157} j see 
Hoemlu’s Gau^ian Gruuunor, pp. 230, 242, also p. 208, %t passim, En.] 
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The ordinary masc. voc. in Panjabi ends in id or a, but in the songs 
in the case of an imported Arabic corruption anmwara is added, 
muhimiyan be! 0 my brave one, 23. 

' The fern, nasalized ind. end in an, m and idn, perhaps connected with 
the iy4 above noted. Thus, 
ofdn. 

mainan jo, to the maind, 5. 
aminan jo, to (my) mother, 23. 
ammaw de« pas, near (my) mother, 45. 
of in. 

galia kadclhc, should they cast §ut abuse, 22. 
sar’kiw sar’kia jami, going along the road, 00. 


of idw, {yaw, iydn, etc. 

laryaa mari mirk, the wife made a sign, 3S. 
lariyaa khada, tlie wile eat, 40 (khadha, kah’da and khada are 
common Fanj. forms of the j)erf. indef. of khauua, to eat), 
billiaa chhikkya, the cat sneezed, 47. 

Anjaniyaa den melea, at An jana’s fair, 59. 


The following are instances of sinnilar nasalization of fem. voc. inflec¬ 
tions. The usual rule is in Fanjabi that the voc. infl. has no anuswdra 
unless it occurs in the nominative also. The fem. voe. sing, usually ends 
in e : the plu. in o. 

Boh’uiea ni, O beauty, 15, 18. 

bo bhainea, O sister, 45. 

tuw najo yaniea, thou young beauty, 23. 

bhainoa, O sisters, 40. 

(/) The Fanjabi ablative in (lection on is well known and is well 
exhibited in song No 40. 

dhuroa Lahoroa iiimbu aya, the limes came from Lahore from 
afar. 

It is commonly added to postpositional forms in an abl. .sense ; e. g., 
andaroa, from within; uppuroa, from above; sah’m’nioa*(^T3V«f^5it), 
from in front of, &c. In song No. 58 it occurs in a very notable word as 
an intensive termination, nahiaoa, altogether not. 

Gaddi tera. ajj marhe bich nahiaoa, to-day thy husband (shepherd) 
is altogether not in the house, 58. 

{j) A connected nasjilization of postposiffional forms (Kellogg’s 
prepositions, pp. 272-274) is exhibited in kanea, with, agea, in front, 
45’: pichhea, behind, 60. 

And of ^enclitics and conjunctions in mhin = bhi), also, 20 : 
akhea, indeed, 59. 

{k) The ordinary^adjectival inflections in Panjabi, where they occur. 
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are masc. sing, e; fern., t : masc. plu., ii« ; fern., iin. But in these songs 
tljo fem. infl. in ija above noted in the nouns is found in the adj. as well 
Thus, 

bariya parati, a large plate, 44. 
meryd nimbua, my little lime, 46. 

Nasalized forms of this inflection are 

fem. sing, bhukiyaw, hungry and nangiyan, naked, 22. 
ap’niyan sassii, thy own mothor-in-law, 45. 

In song No. 25 two remark.able nasalized adjectival forms occur, 
gher’waw and pher’vva», wliich appear from the context to be indeclinable ; 
as also perhaps garib’naw, meek, 48, should be considered. Thand’re» 
panien, with cold water, 4l!, is a clear case of masc nasalized inflection. 

The ordinary infl. in Panjabi for numeral adjectives is n and a», as 
usually in Hindi. Thus, 

haran barlnyda, twelve years, 23. 

(Z) Mr. Kellogg, sec. 473, pp. 253-254, derives the modern Plindi 
diminutives in ak, ka, ika, ki ; iyd, i ; va, wa ; from the Sanskrit affix aka.* 
In the songs gad’wa, a little pot, 41, and nimbua, a little lime, 4G, occur, 
but also several undoubted diminutives occur ending in li, which .are (?) 
probably connected with tlie above. 

chhok’rii (a little son) a widow’s son, an orphan : used also ia 
depreciation, 15. 

gadokh’ru, a little goat, a k'd, 15. 
chohi, a little cloak, 19. 
topd, a little cap, 19. 
khinnu, a little ball, 51. 

To this class also should probably be referred 
chacharii, a tick or flea,'38. 
mauwg’nu, a bug, 38. 
bhandorii, a bee, 59. 

Perhaps in the same connection should be classed the nouns denoting 
famihari^ oi* terms of affection, such as the name.s llamu, Par’sii, Clhhajjii, 
&c., Ac., and the Panjabi words piu, father; maun, mother; bharaii, 
brother, &c. In these songs occur— 

man-rakhu, keeper of the heart, lover, 25. 
chit-raklnl, keeper of the heart, lover, 27. 
appd, thou, 2S. 
sassu, jji|other-in-law, 23. 
bdpli, father, 23. 

* Many of Mr. Kellogg’s statements are due to Dr. Hoornlo’s diaceveries. I quote 
Mr. Kellogg because I have not Dr. Hoornlo’s works by mo to refer to. [See his 
Qaudian Grammar, §§ 195-206, pp. 97-104. Ed.] 
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In the Panj^b there is a tendency to change nouns ending i to iii or 
ib. Thus, 

gbi to ghiu, gheu and ghyo, 5. 

ji, life, to jiu, 25. 

In R. R. occurs glad for gbi: guru jiu for guru ji: dhiu, daughter, 
for dhi. Pid, father, in ordinary Panjabi is sometimes also pe or pi, as 
mape, mapi and raapiaw, parents. 

In song No. 25 there is also a similar remarkable change in a pro¬ 
nominal adverb. 

kityo for kiti, wherever, 25. • 

(w) The dialectic verb must always be difficult of treatment. The 
fdllowing are attempts at solving some of the forms that occur in these 
songs. 

Mr. Platt, Uinduxtdni Grammar, p. 329, remarks that Panjabi regular¬ 
ly uses the gerund or verbal noun, (practically the iiiHnitive in the modern 
Aryan languages of India), as a gerundive or verb.il adjective, and that 
Sindhi has a distinct gerundive. Mr. Kellogg, pp. 30S-310, sec. 595 a) (2). 
shows the infill, being used both as a gerund and as a gerundive. lu both 
works the infin. i.s the only form of gerund or gerundive.* The Panj. Oram, 
gives two di.stinct forms of gerund, (or gerundive according to syntactical 
use): one following the form of the infin. and the other usually that of 
the perf. particijilo F. g , rooi, ghiilI, send ; infin. or gerund, to 

send; ^rvnwd, ghulhd, sending, to send. The two forms of gerund ^rroba- 
bly really exist, and i’or the present purpose I will call them the gerund in 
nd and the gerund in id. 

As instances of (he use of the gerund in n« the Panj. Gram, gives— 
kachicliiaii laiuuin hon’gia/i, lit, gnashings of teeth will be (to be) 
taken, 

kbabar kar’iii, to make news (announce), 
diir bo jaiii, to be removed (Jit., to become far). 

All of whieb show its use as a gerundive and curiously enough ^e Panj. 
Gram, gives no instances of its use as a ]>ure gerund, though this is as 
common as in Hindi. 


Of the use of the gerund in id it quotes 
^ mera bliarau meri jamin utte baweli pai clftih’n^a hai, my brother 
wishes a house to be built (pai, gerund in form from 

pauni, Panj., to place, build) on iny ground. 


• [See Iloefnlo’s Gau^lian Grammar, §§ 308-314, 316-321, pp. 146-164, where the 
identity of the so-callod infinitive, gerund, gerundive and verbal noun in the Northern 
Indian languages is fully shown. Kd.] 

X 
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asan pothian parhia kar’de h&n, we are in the habit of reading 
books. 

In the former it is apparently used as a gerundive, in the latter as a 
gerund. An example of the gerund in id in the songs is 

mai» piiri chhaki Ua, I took the cake to taste, (eat) 47. 

Here chhaki agrees with pvin as a gerundive. 

The above analyses may be thought wrong and the verbs merely look¬ 
ed on as compounds, like paya chah’ta hai, parha kar’te ham and chhak li, 
as they would ap})ear in Hindi, But see Kellogg’s doubts on the partici¬ 
pial nature of the first terms oJ such compounds at p. 192, note, where he 
inclines to the belief that there is a gerund in d as well as in nd in Hindi.* 
His observation (c) on the next page 193, that chah’na atid kar’na wfbh 
jdnd take jaya in place of gayd and with mar’na take mara in place of mua, 
exactly bears out the analysis of the Panj. Gram, which makes jaid the 
gerund and gid the perf. part, of jauna and maria the gerund and muia the 
perf. part, of mar’na. However, below will be exhibited many instances of 
a conjunctive participle in i in these songs and perhaps the above forms 
pai chah’nda hai and chhaki Ha should be looked upon as instances of it. 

Lastly I would quote the following every day idioms, which exist also 
in Hindi and Urdu, from the J’anj. Gram, in support of the argument of 
the existence of the gerunds in nd and id. 

mete khara hona nahin janda, I cannot stop ; lit. to stand still 
docs not go (is not) by me. 

mete khaia nahia janda, I cannot eat, lit. eating does not go 
(is not) by me. 

(n) The usu.al terminations of the perf. and imperf. participles in 
Panjabi are imperf. dd or ndd and perf. id, but the imperf. has also a form 
«d,t which, according to the Panj. Gram, differs so far from the infin. in 
that it is always nd, whereas the infin. is nd and alternatively nd. F. g., 
imperf.^ ghall’da or ghuirna, sending : perf ghallia, sent: whence present 
imperf.. tense, main ghall’da haw or main ghall’na ha», I am sending and 
nresent perf, tense, main (or mai« ne) ghallia haw, I have sent. A good 
instance of the imperf. part in nd is in song No. GO, where the same word 
occurs three times. 

• [These dou> fs are unfounded, the partiuipial nature of the first term of such 
compounds, being Clearly shown by tho Prakrit; soo Uoemle’s Gaud. Grammar, § 639, 
p. 389. Ei).] 

t [These forms in nd (or and) aro probably nouns of agency. They occur in the 
ApahhramSa Prakrit (H. 0. IV, 443). See also Hoernle’s Guu^. Grammar, § 321, 
p. 153. En.] 
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p4ni hin main klifd, I am throwing rubbish, 
pdni ban bhainiriydn, 1 am throwing whirligigs. 

* paui h4» bhuariyan, 1 am throwing brooms. 

In each of these cases pdni is for paunrli (= Hind, form pdti). 

The usual participial inflection is, nom. sing, d, obi. e, fern, t; nora. 
plu e, obi. ian, fern. ian. And hence the following otherwise apparently 
inexplicable forms: 

inotiyan chog ebuganiyan, (I) feed with bird’s food of pearls, 3. 
(galliin) je kar’nijin, (iis many word.s) as I make, (say), 18. 
kothi tan paniyan, 1 (fern ) indeed build a house, 25. Unless, 
however, wo look on this las^ as honoriflcally plural, it should 
be according to strict grammar kothi tan paui. 

(o) A set of very curious forms occurring agiiin and again in song 
19 should probably be referred to the gerundive or participial construction 
in id. They are formed from bigs’iia (Hindi bikas’na) to be pleased. Thus, 

masc. in id. 

big’sia sch nai-bbai,* pleased (is) the good barber, 
big’sia sch Jas’rat Uae, pleased (is) Jasrab Kai. 
big’sia seh r’ruhit, pleased (is) the Parohit. 

fern, in i. 

big’si Kau.sa]ya, pleased (is) Kausalya. 
big’sx seh dai-mai, pleased (is) the old nurse, 
big’si seh naan, pleased (is) the barber’s wife, 
big’si seh bua-raiii, pleased (is) the royal aunt.* 

(p) Kellogg, p. 188, .sec. 3-47 (a), notices the tendency to add y to 

the root in causals in such cotripounds (F) as phenka deuii. In Panjdbi in 
the conjunctive participle of such verb.s, whoso iiitin. form is auua (not lina 
as ill Hindi), this y or % is regularly alternatively prefixed to ke, the usual 
termination. M. y,, auna, to come ; dke or dike, having come : banduna, 
to make; baiidke or bandiko, having made. In U. 11. in one,line the ke 
is dropped and we have pai or pae, having obtained. Six instance’s of this 
form occur in song 19 oiz., nahdoke, lagdeko, bulaeko, laeke, iutdeke, 
paeke: and one instance in song No. 11, baudeke. This ike or eke may, 
however, be a double termination, like the kar’ke or kar’kar of modern 
times, formed of the old conj. part, terminations t.and kc^ of which more 
anon.f • 

• • V 

• 

* In the Hill Districts also thia=tha : th{ = thi. Also o=hai and ai« =*haia. 

t [The latter explanation is the correct one; the termination / or c hoing the 
older form of the ending of the conjunctive participle ; see Hoomlo’s Gau^ian Gram¬ 
mar, H 490, 491, pp. 328, 329. Ei>.] 
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(^) The above forms take us imperceptibly to the conjunctive parti¬ 
ciple in /, which occurs so often in the songs from Kangri as to show that 
it is dialectic, and indeed, it is as common in every day use as in tbe'eoiigs. 
It is probably nothing more than the old termination % of the conj. part, 
in the BAmayan lengthened dialectically just as that used to be metvi 
gratia.* See Kellogg, p. 217, see. 415. The Tanj. Gram, notices it, but 
wrongly ascribes it to the idiomatic use of the perf. part, in the feminine 
form. Thus, 

ikk manukkh bojh lai turia janda sa, a man was going along with 
a load. 

char kuli manja chukkc khare se, four coolies stood holding up a 
bedstead. 

The following are all the instances that occur in the songs: 

(1) bahi-ja pinj’rera, sit in tbo cage. 5. Hindi, baith jao. 

(2) Mabadcb russi baitba, Mahadeva being angry sits (is angry). 16. 

(3) bahi kare gallaw, sitting let u.“ make words, (talk). 18. 

(4) motiyaa run-jhun lui, having made (brought) a rattle of pearls 
(rattling pearls). 20. 

(5) clmli rah’iige, we will remain going, 21. Hindi, chal rahenge. 

(G) [)ran taji losing my life I mu,st go. 22. 

(7) andar b.-ild-kari kliuna?i, coiiiinuing to sit inside I must eat, 23. 
Hindi, baitli-kar’ke kliana. 

(S) ta7i suni-kari rah’nan, then continuing to hear I must remain. 22, 

(9) Ainh cliai’hi-kari kotU bole, the cuckoo sings continuing to sit in 
the niango-ti’ce, 23. 

(10) n’hoi, bo, dboi, sej biebbai, ai-ja, 0, having bathed and washed 
and spread the bed, come, 23. 

(11) jalilu soi mam jangha, when 1 shall go to sleep, 23. Hindi, jab 
zuam so jaunga. 

(12) tore inunhea dikhi-kari, continuing to see thy face, 26, 

(13) tua hasi pai (paina, Panj. = par’na, Hindi), you fell a-laugh- 

ing, 26., * , , . 

(14) pakhi loch di lai de, having brought the fan of my desire, give 
it, 81. Lai de = Hindi, la do. 

(15) ai mili-ja, come and meet (me), 32. Hindi, ^kar mibjao. 

(16) nimbu ai bikya bajar, the lime Laving come was sold in the 

bazaar, 46. ' 

(Ji7) kotb4^ charhi-kari hakkaa marya«, climbing on to the foof he 
called out, 46. » 

• [The form i is simply a contraction of the Prakrit termination ta, while the 
form.* is a cxirtailmeut of the same termination; see Hoemlc’s GauijL. Grammar, 
4 491. Eu.] 
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(18) sis di-ralii, the mother-in-law had come, 47. 

(19) nei kune ^atya, taking it (neiia for lend) 1 threw it into a cor¬ 
ner, 47. 

(20) ai-baitha thande bag, having come he ssit in a cool garden, 48. 

(21) muri dekli! having turned look, 60. (Turn round and look !) 
(r) The following forms of the honorific imperative are worthy of 

notice. 


Kahand, bariyan lalchan Iwydw putraw sahetd! 

Be, 0 Kdlian, lakhs of years with thy posterity ! 20. 

Juga^i tai« jiydn, Kdhand! Live, thou O Kahan, for ages ! 20. 
Khdydxs. be ! O do thou eal! 23, 44. 

TahhiyViydn tun ! then do thou go ! 23. 

Ghariydn, lohard, diura! make, O blacksmith, a brass-lamp ! 44. 
(«) The contingent future in Panjabi is tlms eoujugated. 

root: ghall, send. 


Singular. Plural. 

1st person ghalld^t ghallyc 

2nd person ghallew gballo or gballe 

3rd person ghalle gluillan. 

Instances of it occur in songs 25 and 27. 

(i) The plural form of the indef. perfect in Panjabi is well exhibited 
in the following : 

llupe dariyan galldn kitiydw, Rupd’s wife made words (spoke) 


41. 

ddruye (liydw katoriyd» jn'tyaa, (she) drank cups of wine, 41. 

hakkdrt mariyan, (he) called out, 46. 

ghar gliar d’reka?* phuliydji, (where) the drek trees flower at every 
house. This is aii instance of the use of the indef. perf. for 
the indef. imperf., which is common. 

(«) Future forms are numerous and very irregular in dialectic Pan¬ 
jabi. The following are noteworthy specimens from the .songs. 

(i) jdh’ng (it) will go, 15: dih’iig, (he) will give, 15. I have 
also met with hog and howag, (he) will bo. 

(ii) rah’nge, (we) will remain, 21. 

(iii) jdngha, (I) will go, 23 : panghi (I. fern.) will throw, 45. 

• (iv) bik’ge, (we) will be sold, 21. J ^ „ 

• There is in the Northern Pan jab a very qommon future form saw ; 
infl., siy san.* JE. g., hqjasan, they will become : hosa», 1 will be : hosi, he 

• [It also occurs in the old Panjabi and in the Mafwari ; see Hocrnle’a Gaudian 
Grammar, § 609, p. 366. En.] 
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will be. In the songs occur, bSrsiin, I will burn, 44; ghorsdn, I will knead 
or mix, 44; dwasi, she will come, 44. In R. R. 00001 the following forms, 
tur’saw, I will go ; desd« (twice), I will give ; lesan (twice), I will take; 
kar’sa», 1 will make ; banasan, 1 will make; ban’sa», I will be made ; kha> 
saw, 1 will eat. Also laisi, ho will take ; mar’si, he will beat ; khar’si, he 
will take ; war’s!, he will enter; dwasi, he will come ; asi, he will come. 

(i?) The tendencj to nasalise final vowels in nominal declension has 
been noticed. Instances are nut wanting of it in verbal terminations. 
■E. g , 

je koi sunen, if any one hear, 20. See (s). 
main ghar thamyaw, I watched the house, iT. 
awiisiw, she will come, 44. 
kar’sin, she will do, 44. 

khinnue/i di rarn-iham lain chirehalia, the gaily-turbaned man 
brought the bouncing ball, GO. 

main dudh-bhat din’nin, 1 (fcjn) give rice-and-milk, 5. din’nin is 
for din’ni = dindi, a common form of the imperf. part of 
dena, = deti in Hindi: diii’ni is the alternative form ; see 
( 71 ) above. 

A set of curious infinitive forms nasalized occur in song 22 ; janan, 
rah’nan, lanan, kat’na^i, all in the sense of 1 must go, must stay, must bring, 
must bear with.* A stronger instance is to be found in song 47 : matha 
tek’iiaw, I bad to make my bow. # 

(w) The tendenc_y of ranjabl is to nasalize vowels before consonants ; 
e. g., aunda = aia; jauda = jata. In these song.s several instances occur 
of the opposite custom of dropping anmwiira^ where it exists in Hindi and 
usually in Panjabi as welLf 

hasi for haws’kar, laughing, 26, 
has’na for haws’na, 56. 
pakhi for pankhi, a fan, 31, 4S. 

^thieVda for khainch’ta, drawing, 43. 

*ucbia/i for undid, tall, 44. 

• [These nasalized forms in nA« correspond to the forms in naii?i in tho Braj and 
no» in Marwafi. See Hoernle’s Gauclian Grammar, { 320, p. 153. El).] 

t [These two oases ara not parailel. The n of the pres. part, is a consonant, and 
it is organic, i. c., it Arms an original element of the Sanskrit and Prakrit participial 
Buflix anta ; it is preserved in Panj., hut dropped in Hindi; see ibid. §§ 300, 301, H3, 
146. But the n in haim’nd, etc. is not a consonant, but a more nasalization of a vowel, 
and it is inorganic, i. c., forming no element of the original Sanskrit of Prikrit word. 
These nasalizations are common to all Gaudiuis, and are espoeially frequent before • 
and h ; see ibid. § 67. Eu.] 
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dughiydn for dunghian, deep, 45. 
obhikky^ for cblunka, sneezed, 47. 
dkban for anklian, 50. 
gawaja, 3, and gmvi&yi (= dald), 6. 

The absence of anusiodra in the above words is very puzzling to the 

ear. , 

*• 

In R. R. nagi occurs for nangi, naked : and sas and s’wds for sans, 
breath. 

(a?) The insertion of r and r after t and t is nut uncommon in the 
Panjab.* In the songs occur 

thaijd’fi for tbandi, 42, 45. 
tband’rew for thande, 44. 
afrA for afa, flour, 44. 

In R. R bet’rA for beta, son, occurs several times ; and weh't’ri, wedded 
wife, for byab'ta, dialectic bcotar. Instances of r after other consonants 
are 

mukh’ra for muklia, face, 42. 
prahunaa and paliutian, guest, 44. 

In R. R. occurs raj’ra for raja, king. 


VOCABULARY. 

A. 

Alo ! bill dial, oh ! oh you ! 

Aqeta, before the time, prematurely. 

J'kh, ( = dnkh) the eye. 

A’kken, bill dial, indeed, verily ; (?) connected with T^uij. v. dkh'nd, to 
say, tell. 

An, a form of general inflection in the hill dial. 

Anand pdnd, to be paid fees or duos. 

Appu for dp, you. 

'Aral Jed pdni, sweet or pure water; (?) corrup. from adraJc led pdni. 
Ati, (Skr.), very, very much. 

Afr^ for did, flour. ‘ 

■ Aiaasin, bill dial. fem. fut. form, I will come. 

* [This y cr r is the very common pleonastic siitBx ra or rd, in Pijakrit ; see 
ih%d>, $1 209, 216, 217. The example prdhundn does not belong to this class ; it is a 
semitatsama for Sanskrit prAhuna, while pahunatt is a tadbhava form. £o.] 
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B. 

Bavh'nd, Panj. to read. 

Bdh'nOf to put on tlie fire, to put to bake, to cook. 

BuWnd and h&h'n& for baith'nd, Panj to sit. 

BdVsdn, bill dial. masc. fut. form, 1 will burn. 

JSdrhi for hdr or hart, a fence, hedge. 

BnrJii, bill dial, a year. 

BdHf bill dial, over again, da capo, as applied to singing. 

Bdn, bill dial, an enclitic, indeed, verily, surely, moreover, also, alto¬ 
gether. o 

Bari, bill dial, a year. 

Bat for bdt, hill dial, a path, road. 

Battd for hat, path, road. 

Bedan, bill dial. love. 

Behali, fern, ill at ease. 

Bes, bill dial best, the best. 

Bhain for bahin, sister. 

Bhamiri, a toy consisting of a sm.all stick with paper fixed round tbo 
top so as lo twirl quickly in the wind, a twirly-whirly ; hill dial, 
Bhandoru, bill dial, a bee. 

Bfiat'nauU, hill dial, a sqdirrel (?). 

Bliatoi, hill dial mad. 

Bhudri for huhdri, a broom. 

Bhufkh'ud, to scratch, make a noise, ))ull at (of a mouse or rat). 

Bibi (?) for Jinglisb baby ; a baby, male or fejnale, in English nurse¬ 
ries. 

Bich (for Panj. vicli), hill dial, in, inside. 

Big'si, bill dial. fern, verbal inflect, form, she is pleased. Cf. Hind. 
hiJcas'nd. 

Big'nid, bill dial. masc. form of above big'si. 

Bo ! hill dial, oh ! oh you ! 

Bojnuiyo! hill dial, oh ! come here ! I say ! oh you ! my dear ! Also 
sorrowfully, alas ! ah ! 

Brahmaneti. bill dial, female Brahman. 

Bundd, a tassel, silken drop. 


C. 

Chacharu, bill dial, tick, flea. 

Chak'chdl, bill dial, clever, sharp, tricky. 
Chamareti, bill dial, female Chainmar. 
Char for achdr, pickle. 
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i' 

Chator&t a libertine. 

ChhamFnd for ehhamF^^^ to fry spices in butter. 

ChhikWndf Panj. (= chhinh'nd)^ to sneeze. 

Chhoh'rUf hill dial, a widow’s son, orphan. Also a term of abuse, 
Gf. Hind. mur'M. 

Ohhu{d for ehhofd, hill dial, small. 

Ohhufigdn lar'jdn, hill dial. (lit. small fringes); the small leaves of a 
young plant. 

Chirehdlid, hill dial, for ehtrewdld, a man with a gay turban. 

Ohtr'nd for chhiVnd, to peel. 

Ohit-rakhu, (lit. keeper of the heart)*, lover. 

Cholu, dim. form, a little cloak. 

D. 

Dan. hill dial. wife. See Idrt. 

Pdr'nd (= ddVnd). intensive verb, as in gJiis-ddro for ghis-ddlo, rub 
away. 

Ddru, hill dial, for ddrm, a pomegranate. 

Dea, hill dial, of: (for Pan], de). 

Dhargdt/d, hill dial, thirsty. 

Dhurou, Panj. from afar. 

Dih’ng, ful. form, hill dial, will give. 

D'rek (^bakdgan) the Melia composita, (?) the Persian lilac. 

Duhh for duh, duh grass. 

Dut Frangt (Jit. the English Messenger) the Angel of Death. 

E. 

Fn, general form of masc. inflect., hill dial. 

Ft^, hill dial. fern. term, to proper names of tribes and castes. 

G. 

Qaddt, the shepherd caste in Kangra. 

Gadeft, a female Gaddi. 

Gadokh'rd, hill dial, the large hill goat. 

GadokhWu, hill dial, a kid. 

Ggd'wd, Panj. a small brass drinking vessel, (lo^d). ^ 

Gajdli, (lit. itching), wanton, hill dial. • • 

Gdlt kaddh'nd, Panj. (lit. to cast out abuse\ to abuse. 

GanwdndfiPm}. to lose, spend; also = Hind, dalnd in comp. 

Gar'j, hill dial, for gkaraz, necessary. 

Gawdnd, see ganwdnd. 
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Qhas^iiarit hill dial, a slide dowa the snowokd hillside, a sllSSe ia 
the snow: t6hogatiipg.‘ ^ 

Qher*ied, hill dial, large, commodious (of a house). 

Ohei&, Panj. = gJit, 

Ohm = ghu 

GkoVsdn^ masc. fut. form. I will knead, hill dial. 

Ohotd for Ahyp qhota. a dip, plunge. 

Qhyo, hill dial. = ghi. 




H. 

Sakkdw mdr'ndy hill dial, to^hout out, call out. 
Satipaind, hill dial, to laugh. 

JShs'fld for hane'nd^ to laugh. 

Hethy hill dial. with. 

HUhUt hill dial. here. 


I. 

Jdn, see in. 

Ik'tiyo^ in one place, together. 

/h, hill dial, general form of fem. inflect. 
It for is, inflect, form, this. 

J^dn, see in. 


J. 

Jahld, hill dial when. 

Jah'ng, hill dial. fut. form, will go. 

Jdnghd, hill dial. fut. form. masc. 1 will go. 

Jhir, hill dial. (= Vowy jhinwar) the carrier caste. 
Jhunjd, hill dial, fruit. 

JThufnd iat jhuVnd, to swing. 

Jih'te, Panj. (=s jis se) from which. 

Jit for jw, inflect, form, which. 

Jiu {orji, hill dial, life, heart. 

Jo, hill dial. (= ibo), to ; objective postpos. 

K. 

Kaohchd dam, hill dial, this world, this life. 

Kag'U, hill turban ornament, aigrette ; (for kalghi). 
Kajo f hill dial, why P 
KdVjd for kalijd, liver, heart. 

Kand for kanth, husband. 

Kar^sin, fem. fut. form, hill dial. 1 will do. 
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•JSfifnd^ Panj. to beftt with, {iut up ,wlth. 

S^fXfowd (=ss Akh), the large BWjttUov-wfort, ^^%arum (^cinarum (?) 
Kharond for kkalond, Fauj. to etaud still. 

JLhatrefh hill dial, female Khuttri> 

Khich'‘nd for khainoh^nd^ to draw. 

Khinun for Fanf. Jehinnun or khiddu, bouncing ball or plajthing, a 
child's ball. 

Kih&ti? Panj. how? 

Kit ? for kis f inflect, form, which ? 

Kithu ? bill dial, where ? 

Kityo, (for Panj. kiti) ; hill dial, aiiywhere. 

Kudhi ? hill dial, whence ? 

Kund, to speak, Panj. 

Kuni 7 hill dial, who ? 

Km 7 (for kis 7) hill dial, inflect, form, which ? 

Kmi (for kisi) hill dial, any one, 

Kuthu 7 hill dial (for Panj. kithe t) where ? 


L. 

Ldh'rt, hill dial, the field adjoining the house, the home paddock. 

Lap lap kar'nd^ hill dial, to twist in and out, to wriggle along. 

Xdr for lad, love, affection, fondness. 

Ldrhi, see Idh'ri, hill dial. 

Ldrx, hill dial, a wife. 

Ldri, see IdJCri, hill dial, 

Lar'j, hill dial, a fringe. 

Loch, Panj. desire, wish, 

Lokdxi, the people. 

Luchi for luchdi, a soft thin cake fried in butter. 

M. 

Matte (for Panj. maiton and maithon) from me. 

Majuri for mafdurt = mazduri, a labourer’s pay, 

Man hoVnd, to desire, want. 

Man-rakhu (lit. keeper of the heart), lover. 

Mark, hill dial, a monument or temple on top of a hill, a house, hill¬ 
side but. (= Panj. mark, a Hindu temple^) 

Mamg'nun, hill dial, a bug. 

•Mhtn, hill dial, also, too (= hhi). 

Min'jo, for *»oin jo (q. v.) to me, hill dial. 

mdr^nd, hill dial, to sign to, beckon. 

MughaJdm, a nurse. 
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MuMmi, a warrior, brave man. 

Muiye! Panj. (to women only) oh! hi! I eay ! oh you! come here t 
tny dear! 

Mulen (= mol) lend, to buy. 

Mung'ri, hill dial, a small-wooden mallet used fog. patting earth. 
Mufydr, Panj. a fully developed girl, a girl at puberty, a grown-up 

girl- 

N. 

JSfahaj for nahz, the pulse. 

Nden for ndm, name. ^ 

Nend, Panj, (= lend), to take, 

Nindi for nind, sleep : in English nurseries. 

Nir moTiird, unloving, heartless. 

O. 

Os, ordinary Panj. pronunciation of us, that. 

P. 

Patna, Panj. to fall. 

PaTcM for panJcM, a small fan. 

PdVnd, a swing-cradle. 

P&nd, hill dial. (= ddVnd), to cast, throw : place, put: build. 

PdngTii, fut. form. fern, hill dial. I will throw. 

Pan'sdr, hill dial, watery, thin. 

Pares'ni for parosan, a female neighbour. 

Patr'Ted ht palri, almanac, scripture, holy book. 

Pdwand for Panj. pdund (==pdnd), to receive. 

Phafhdr, blame. 

PJier'wd, hill dial, having doors from room to room (of a house). 
P'rdt'ri, hill dial, a paring knife, 

. • Q. 

Quid FWangi, (Jit. English imprisonment) complete imprisonment, 
imprisonment from which there is no escape. 

R. 

JtachJigd for tahs^a, protection. j 

JRdiydn, hilf dial, for Panj. rain, a market-gardener. 

Mam-jham, hill dial, the bouncing up and down of a ball with the 
hands. • 

Bar'ni, hill dial, to fall (of fruit). 
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Baa'lid for ratild^ juicy. 

Biyondf to weep involuntarily. 

Mun-jhitriy a tinkle. 
jRttsst for ros or rosd, anger. 

Bmsi baifh'nd, hill dial, to be angry. 

S. 

Saddsihe, hill dial, ( = 8add 8iva) the Eternal S'iva. 

Sag'rd for sard, all, the whole.* 

Saheid, hill dial. with. 

8dht, hill dial. like. , 

Sammak-rdtiy Panj. all night. 

Sat'ndy hill dial. (= Panj, siffnd,) to throw. 

Seh, hill dial, he, the (= Panj. so). 

Shakal for sakal, all, the whole. 

Sodhy Hind, and Panj. news. 

Soya, for sod, fennel. 

Sund for sond, gold. 


T. 

TaJiIu, hill di<al. then. 

Tdh, hill dial, bite of a flea or tick. 

Tdr’nd for {drnd, to put ofE, remove. 

'Tar'nd for tnVnd, to vanish, disappear. 
Tar~tiklCndy-\ very hot, burning. 

'Phand’rd, cold. 

Tifju for tai» + jo (q. v.), to thee, hill dial. 
Tinhdn, Panj. they, those, tlio. 

TitliUy hill dial (for Panj. tithe) those. 

Topu, dim. form, a little cap. 

Tuky Panj. a religious catch or ditty. 

Tumb, Panj. touch, feeling. 


U. 

Ut for us, inflect, form, that. 

Uthu, hill dial, for Panj. vthe, these. 

• [iS'flp'Vo is the Sanskrit sakala; may be derived Jrjjm it through an 

intermediate Prdkrit laara. En.] 

t For a good note on this Panj. nominal and adjectival termination n&, nf, n&», 
see SirdAr GurdiA Singh’s (0. S.) note in Leitneir’s Sketch of the Changars, LAhor, 
1860, pp. 19-21. 
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V. 

Vekh'nd, Panj. to see. 

. - W. 

Wada, Panj. (« Hind, hard) great. 

TPaddru, Panj. an ancestor, a wise man. 

Waderd, Panj. see waddru. 

We ! for he ! oh ! alas! 

Wekh'nd, Panj. to see. See v'ekh'nd. 

Wick for Panj. vich, in, inside. See hick. 

Y. 

Ydd men, in the search after. 


RELIGIOUS SONGS. 


1 . 


Tdn bhaj'lai R&m da Nam, 

Jithe tain jana hai. 

Tun kar’ni kar-lai nek, 

Phal hath 4una hai. 

Panjdb, 

Repeat thou the Name of Ram, 

To whom thou hast to go. 

What is to be clone do thou well, 

Aud the fruit will come to thy hand. 

Notes. 


"Ram dd Ndm. Ram represents the deity in the Sikh religion : vide 
Trumpp. Adi Qranth xcviii. Here the expression would be in Christian 
phraseology ‘ Pray always to God.’ 

Jithe. Panj. where : here it means ‘ to whom.’ 

Tain. Panj. thou. 

• 2 . 

• Tere bin kaun harega meri pir ? 

Tere bin kaun harega meri pir ? 

Main papi din bun Tere dar ka, 

Nir’dhan aur faqir. 

• Fanjdk 

Wetliout Thee, who will fikke away my pain ? 

Without Thee, who will take away my pain ? 

1 am a sinful servant at Thy gate. 

Without wealth and poor. 
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Noiee. 

This is an obvious address to the Deity: perhaps traceable to* some 
Bhagat. It is in Hindi. 

Faqir : here in its proper sense of a poor man, a beggar. 


3. 

Bam’ji ka bhed kisi ne nahi?i paya, 

Sdrd janam us’ki yid men ganwaya. 
lidra Bdm ke karan, s&dho, , 

' Phupda<t shakal jahati: 

Bishi, muni aise hi bogae, 

Kho diye hain ap’ne pran. 

Panjdh. 

No one has found the secret of Bam, 

(Though) his whole life be spent in the search. 

For Rdm’s sake, my friend, 

They search the whole earth : 

Sages and saints have gone thus 
And lost their lives. 

Notes. 

H&rn'ji = Bam, the Sikh name for the Supreme Deity: God. See 
former song. 

Ydd, search, lit.^ remembrance, calling to mind. 

Oanwayd; ganwind, gawdnd ; Panj. verb, to lose, to spend; also used 
as an intensive like ddlnd. 

Sddho, my friend; sadh, a holy man, saint. 

Shakal = sakal, all, the whole = (?) Sag’rd, g. v.* 

4. 

Dwdre mere dyo bahman'ji, 

Subh bachan sundyo bahman’ji. 

Bahman bdche patr’kd, 

Aur subh subh sodh sunde ; 

Jo chintd man men rahe, 

So sunte hi mit jde. 

Bahuti chintd kar gae 
• Aur kat gae din rain: 

* [The identification is correct; see footnote on p. 170. En.] 
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Dekhat dekhat mar gae, 

Aur andhe kar lije nain. 

Bipr rtlp ka bhes kar, 

Jo ay a mere pda ; 

Mam cbar’non par gir papd, 

Jo pdran hogayi as. 

Babmau babman karat hai;z, 

Jo babman uttam jat: 

Jo us’ka sim’ran kare, 

To sang rahe din rat. 

Alla Alla karat bain 

Jo zat us’ki bai pak: 

Bind prem rijhe nabiw, 

Jo gbis-daro sab nak. 

A1 Mubammad bogayi, 

Aur kuchb nabin bui aulad: 

Jo qismat mew likh diya, 

So sab pawew dad. 

Jo likba bai bbag mew, 

So pabile hi pabuncbde ; 

Bdlak rah’ta pet mew, 

Aur diidh chuiichi mew de. 

'All Mailiammad bogaye 
Jo babut tha uu’se Idr : 

Akbir ko we bbi mare, 

Aur mitti mew diye gdr. 

Punjab. 

A brabman came to my door, 

Glad tidings tlie brabman told me. 

The brabman read the scripture, 

And told me good news : 

What care was in my mind 
Disappeared on hearing it. 

Much care have men taken 

And spent their days and nights: 

Watching they have died 

And made their eyes blind. 

He^'put on a brahman’s form 
Who came to me: 

1 fell at his feet 

As my desire was fulfilled. 

They call him brabman * 
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Who is brahman of the highest kind : 

Who worships him, 

With him will he remain day and night. 

They call him God (Allah) 

Whose nature is good, 

He is not pleased without love, 

Though you ruh away your whole nose. 

Muhammad had female posterity 
And no male posterity. 

What is written in fate 

Will all obtain justlyf • 

What is written in fate 
Is already arrived : 

(As) the child lies in the womb, 

And the milk comes into the breasts. 

’Ali and Muhammad have been, 

Who were much loved l)y him (? God) : 

In the end they too died 

And were buried in the earth. 

Notes. 

This is a remarkable song in its way. It came to mo as a Brahman 
song and was given me by a Brahman from Kaugrii. It is remarkable for 
its cosmopolitan nature and allusions to Muhammadanism. It is in pure 
Hindi excepting the Panjabi word bach'nd* to read, and is therefore proba¬ 
bly a wholesale importation from Hindi literature, perhaps straight from 
the writings of some free-thinking poet or Blnigat. 

Bdche : Panj. bach’na, to read. 

Sodh : Hindi, news : not in the Dictionaries. 

Patr'kd = patri; almanac, scripture, lioly book. 

Jit, zat. These words are now synonymous in common parlance to 
mean ‘ caste.’ Jat is Sansk. in origin from root.jan, to be lg)rn, and zat 
is probably a Munslii’s corruption of the word to make it fit in vvith the 
Arabic ofi essence, which, however, in Persian also means ‘ tribe, clan, 
sort.* Here we have l^oth senses : jdt applied to the Brahman and zdt 
applied to Allah, God. 

Jo us'kd sim ran hare : (?) ought this to be trajislated “ who worship 
him {Ood) in the Brahman’s form.” ? 

•Bind prem etc., i. e., Allah {Qod) is not pleased with mere outward 
show. 

* [The word hdch'nd or bdnch'nd is a very common pure Hindi word; iif fact 
pafh'na is more Urdu, thaivHindi, Eo.j 
z 
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Jo ghis-ddro srih ndh is in allusion to the Musalman custom of touoh- 
ng the ground with the nose (or forehead) in prayer. Ddro = ^alo- 

Alauldd: progeny. .47, female descendants are not looked upon^as 
so honorable as male descendants, hence the point hero is—whatever is 
fated will ensue, for even Muhammad left no male line. 

ddd, justice. * 

Idr = la4 j love ; fondness ; affection. 

6 . 

Ambe ddliya tota hole ; maina bole barhiyaw. 

Bhajo Kam’ji: djn there, ratw barlya«. 

K, mere toto, bahi-ja pinj’rew, motiyaw chog chuganiyaw. 

Tote jo main dudh-bhat din’nin; mainan jo ghyo chiiriyan. 

Kdngrd. 

The parrot screams on the branch of the mango tree ; the maind 
chatters in the hedge. 

Eepeat the name of llain : the days are short, and the nights long. 

Come, my pari’ot, sit in the cage, I feed you with pearl-food. 

I will give milk and rice to the parrot; and crumbs and ght to the 
maind. 

Notes. 

hdrJn, fence, hedge, = bar, bari. 

din fhore, ratio hariydo. This may he explained thus. The days 
(time for prayer) are .short: tlie nights (no time for prayer) are long: 
hence utilize the time for ])rdyer. 

hahi-jd, bah’na and bah’na, common Panj. = baith’na, to sit. See song 
No. 18. 

motiydn chog , Ut.^ bird’s food of pearls, i. e., the very best of food. 
The superstition is that the hamd swan (mentioned in another song q. v.) 
feeds on pearls by the sea-side, which is therefore considered the very best 
of food. 

Tot^ejo; maindojo; jo in the hill dialects of Kdngra and Chambd 
t= ko, to. 

dudh-bhdt : milk-and-rice is the usual food given to caged parrots. 

ghgo churigdn : balls made of bread cruml)* and gM. Ghuri is the 
broken grain from a mill: crumbs, ghyo = Panj. ghed = Hind, ght, cf. 
song No. 25. This is/the usual food of caged mainus. 

Pinj'reo, fi^tiydo, maindxi. This nasalisation of such final sylfables is 
very common in Panj. village poet: dialects, especially in the hills.' cn, 
idw or iydo are respectively the masc. and fern, form of general inflection 
coutmou in these songs : dn is in mainka. another form of ia». 
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6 . 

Main td« hogai swami kd charan’hdr: 

« Turn pdp karo mere sag’re par. 

, Kdngrd, 

I have become indeed obedient to my lord : 

Save me from all my sin. 

Notes. 

• 

I he story goes that a woman went to a temple to pray, but the god 
said she must first learn to obey her husband: wliereon she went home and 
presently came back to say she was ndw very obedient and wished to be 
forgiven ; whence the above song, 

swomi kd* This makes cJiaran'hdr masc. which as the singer is a 
woman, must be explained by her being compared to charan’hdr garland 
of the feet. 

cJuirau'kur : obedient. Tlie deriv. given me is ckaran, the foot -f hdr, 
a garland of the feet, sag'rd = sdrdy the whole. 

par kar'nd : the trans. form of par bond, to bo forgiven ; lit., to be 
across (into the next world). 

7. 

Ke, kachchc dam ka rialdw hai bharosa. 

lie, kacbche dam ka nahi» hai bharosa. 

A'ya na aya; a 3 ’d na aya. 

lie, kaehche dam ka! {hdri) 

Kdngrd. 

Alas, there is no confidence in this life. 

Alas, there is no confidence in this life. 

It comes and it comes not; it comes and it comes not. 

Alas, this life ! {da capo') 

Notes. • 

KachcM dam is a very curious expression : lit., it is deficient breath 
or life. It is used in the hills for tliis life, this world. 

hdri: again, da ca§fo. The word as used in the hills I cannot find in 
the Diets. ; it has two senses, one as an enclitic, indeed, surely, verily and 
one in music, ‘sing again from the beginning,’* in which it is found 
at the end of verses or songs as here. It differs from oW da capo’ which 
is merely a musical direction, whereas ‘ bari’ appears to be actually sung; 
thus they wjjl sing through the song and then sing ‘ bari’ and commence 
again. The deriv. is obvious, of. hdri, a turn; hdri-bdri, turn by turn, 
alternately, bee song Nos. 24, 59. 
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8 . 

Karam-gat taii nahin ^are : 

Karam-gat nahin ^are. 

Bawan Bans sab’hi hogae b&ri, 

Akhir sab’bi mare. 

Busli^ ko mare pliir ua se tdre ; 

Bhagat ki rachbya kare ; 

. Karam-gat, be, tari nabiw tare. 

Panjdh. 

The decree of fate movea not for putting away : 

The decree of fate moves not for putting away, 

Eavanas and Kansas have all indeed been, 

And in the end they all died. 

He (? God) kills the wicked and then saves him ; 

The saints ho (? God) preserves. 

Oh, the decree of fate moves not for putting away. 

Notes. 

Ka/ram-gatf the decree of fate ; the order of fate^ gat is lit., state, 
condition. 

tdri, tare = tali, tale, tal’na is to vanish, disappear : tal’na, to put 
off, remove. 

Pdwan^ Nans : typical tyrants in Hindu mythology. Havana was the 
demon king of Lanka or Ceylon who abducted Sita and was finally killed 
by Kama. Kansa was a tyrannical king of Mathura and was eventually 
killed by Krishna. He performed Herod’s feat of a general massacre of 
male infants. 

l)6ri, enclitic, indeed. See song No. 7. 
tare; to save, give salvation. 
raclihyd — raksha, preservation. 


RELIGIOUS SONGS. «TKS. 

9. 

I 

'Tur’na hai, rah’na nahiw : 

Eh ]ag kfiyd wekh. 

Bhag da likhyA pdwand, 

Mite na karam di rckh. 


- Fmjdh* 
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^ A‘ 

One must go hence, one cannot stay : 

This world appears to be vanity. 

What is written in fate must be received, 

The lines of fate will not be blotted out. 

Notea. 

Welch or vehh^ I*3,nj. to see, to seem. Hind, pekh’nd. 

Fdwand or pdund, Panj. form of the in fin. pans, to receive. 

MeJchd, rekh. The lines on the foi^head (Fallon’s New Hind. 
says on the palm of the hand) supposed to be tlie lines of fate {jeararn), 

10 . • 

Satt Nam ik mantar hai; 

Jape so4 phal pae : 

Kot jatan kar’ke mare, 

Likhja bhag da khae. 

Fmjdh, 

The True Name is a charm ; 

Who repeats it will reap the fruit: 

Making innumerable plans they die. 

And obtain (only) what is written in fate. 

Notes. 

Satt Ndm, the True Name : the Name of God. A Sikh expression. 
Hof = karor, lit., ten millions, innumerable. 

11 . 

Jin sue hare kite ban, 

Ate saunle kite kag, 

Dhaule bans banaeke 

Sabh rang mor, ate r/ig : 

Uh Swami ik satt hai, 

Ate kura sabh Sansar. 

Jo kar’ni mfinas kare, 

To par utaran’har. 

Fanjdb, 

He wh8 made the parrot green, 

And made the erow black. 

Made the swan white • ^ 

And the peacock many-hued and thftil' song; 

He is the one true Lord * 

And the whole world is vanity. 

If a man do his duty 

Then will he be saved. 


t 
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Notea. 

" Sdunld, properly dark-brown : dark complexioned : swarthy: here evi¬ 
dently black. If 

Ham : a swan, goose, but with the majority of Papjabis a mythical 
bird which lives by the sea-side entirely on pearls and on no other kind of 
food. It is said to be the whitest thing known, as we say ‘ white as snow.* 
'See song No.'S. 

Ate rag: a very elliptical e;ipression, the verb being left out; the 
sense is ‘ gave to each his song.’ 

• P&r utdrnn'hdr : much used idiomatically in the sense of ‘ will obtain 
salvation’, ‘ will be saved.’ ^ 


12 . 

Hona hai, so ho riba! 

Ate an’hona nahiw hoe ! 

Wade wadere jatan kar 
Pran gae han khoe! 

Panjdb, 

What is to be, is now going on ! 

What is not to be, could never have been ! 

Great forefathers make plans 
And lose their lives. 

Notes. 

Hand hai etc Cf. Fallon’s New Hind. Diet. art. an, an’honi hoti 
nahiw, aur honi howan’har, what is not to be is not, and what will be is 
being. The doctrine of fatalists. 

Wade wadere: Panj words. Wada = banl, great: wadcra (also 
wadiru) an ancestor, forefather ; said to mean also ‘ a wise man.’ 


RELIGIOUS SONGS, CUSTOMS. 
13. 

Ajji maip ne Gangil nahane jana ; 

Surio, didiw ne Jam’na nahane jana. 

Ganga nahana, 

Jam’ndi nahaii4, 

Sar’ju mow glioma lagdua. 


Fanjdb. 
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’ T^-d^j ritnust go and bathe in the Ganges; 
Liston, I must go and bathe in the Jamn^. 
Bathe in tlie Ganges, 

Bathe in the Jamni, 

I must dip in the Sarju. 
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Notes. 

' This is a inlgriin’s song sung in the mornings on the road to the ' 
sacred rivers. 

The Siir’ju Eiver is in Audh ; but it is here said to be used for the 
Ghng’r4 River in Audh which runs past Fuissabad, etc., and is very sacred. 
The song is in Hindi. * 

ghotd, is a cnrrujition of gljota Arabic, ghota lagan^ is to 
dip, dive. The usual word in this sense is jhalvohi. See art. jhakola iu 
P'allon’s New Hind Diet. Gotfi JiT^T is the usual Hindi form of this word, 
but ghota is what the singer said was correct here. 

11 -. 


Hd, ud, kniijariyo ni, haw ! 

Ani Mac', Sawan nialiina ava ; 

Ani Mac, Sawan mahinii ayfi. 

Ani ineri l\la7e, ho ! 

Vd, ud, I'Unj.-iriyo ! 

Ani Mao, pinghiia jhutan jana ; 

Ani Mae, pingha?* jhutan Jana. 

Ani luori Ma77, ho ! (Jxin') 


Kdngrd, 

Fly, ily, 0 wagtails, yes ! 

O mother, the month of Sawan has cnrne ; 

0 mother, the month of Sauun has come. 

O my mother, ho ! 

Fly, (ly, O wagtails! 

O mother, we must go and swing; 

O mother, we must go and swing. 

0 my mother, ho ! 

Notes. 

This song, very jiopular in Kangra, is only sung during the month of 
Sawan (July-.4ugust). The festival of the Doll h^ir {minjaron or gurion 
led mffU) is held in Sawan throughout Northern India. Jl^ncal customs re¬ 
garding it differ. In Kiingra, they are as follovas : every man, woman and 
child goes to the rivor-sidc' near the fort at Kfmgr^, at least once during 
Sawan, a Sunday, Tuesday or Thursday, which must have been previously 
fixed oil by a kind of mental vow. On this occasion they must wear a doll 
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at tb,e breast which is thrown into the river while the abon^ song is frequent¬ 
ly sung. The object of the custom is to procure ease of mind during the 
coming yeai’; for, as the doll is cooled by going into the water so is the 
mind cooled (eased) by the act. 

The custom of the S^wan swinging, which is done for luck and is 
alluded to in the song is of course well known. One of the signs of Sdwan 
or the very wet weather, are the ktinjaris, which I believe are our ‘ water- 
wagtails.’ 

Kunjariyo: kunjai’i or kunjari, a bird said to appear only in Sawan, the 
rainy season. The word appears to be local in Kangra: cf. Hind, kfmn- 
Jatif a wagtail, and the wagtails do appear with the rains in the hills. Kunj 
is the coolen goose, but that can hardly be meant 

Ni, mi: Panj. vocative exclamations used towards women, = Hind, 
ri, ari. 

Han, yes, here apparently merely enclitic. 

Pinghaw jliutm, to swing. Hind, ping or pingh, is the act of swing¬ 
ing high ; Panj. a swing suspended. Jliutan, to swing ; cf. Hind, jhul’na, 
to swing: jhot, a swing, and Panj. jhiila, the sweep of a swing. The 
festival here alluded to is called the jlmVna-jatrd in the North-West 
Provinces and Fallon, «. «., jhurna, has a very pretty song about it, (j'. «,), 
besides others under the same article. Under art, ping, he quotes some 
more something to the same purport as tliat here given. 

hdri} da capo, over again. See note to song No. 7. 

15. 

Mahadeb russi baithd, 

Mangada gadokh’rii : 

Tahlu rosil mitti jah’ng, 

Jahhi dih’wg chhok’ru. 

Tn« t6« Sadasibc jo 

Munai lah, soh’nie/i ni. 

gk Ohambd. 

Mahaaev is angry, 

And demands a kid. 

When his auger has vanisljed, 

Then he will give you a boy ; 

So do you to the Eternal Siva 

Brii^ conciliations, 0 beauty. 

Notea. 

russi, rosd, anger; cf. Panj. rossd, ros anger: Hind. rQ$^ rdsd: 

Sausk. \/ ru^, \/ rush, \/ ri^, \/ rish, \/ rukh: Hind, and Panj. rus’- 
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nd ; Hind, ruth'nd, to be vexed, angry. Russi baitb’nd ; hill dialect, to be 
angry. 

mangadd = mang’td, desires. 

gadokh^rd, the large bill goat; dim. gadokh’ru, a kid, hill dialect. 
jdhlu-tahM, when-then, hill dialect. 

jdh'ng = jahang = jave(«)ga; dih'ng = dihang = deve(n)ga; of. 
Panj. forms such as hosan, jasan, Log, Lowag, etc. all future forms. See 
song Nos. 23, 44 

chhoh'ru, hill dialect, a widow’.s son = orphan. It is used as a 
form of abuse among women and children. The hint is that the speaker 
wishes the other’s father to die. It is the*ame as the Hindi mur'lid^ about 
which Fallon quotes ‘ Mur’ha gari dai gayo, guiyaw ; kaun nate ?’ May 
he become an orphan, my dear; what relative was he? i. e,, that he should 
jest with me. 

Saddaihe = Sada S'iva, the Eternal S'iva. 
jo = ko, the^bjective ca.se. See song No. 5. 
nmndi Idh, bring coaxings, conciliate. 

16 . 

Stri. Andar bahar ek’hi rit, 

Kya jane duje ki prit ? 

Jogi. Tu hai sundar hanki nar, 

Kyon kar’ti jogi ko khwdi' ? 

Stri. Main dar’shan tore ko ai ; 

Diiji bat nahin kachhu chahi. 

Jogi. Tu mere karan lai inithai, 

Jis se kam mera barb jai. 

Stri. Mujh ko duja nahin hai kam ; 

Kabo, to luji Bhag’wan ka nam. 

Jogi. Baitho yahan, karo bis’ram, 

Sim’ro nit Bhag’vvan ka nam. 

Stri. Yehi to hai is jagat ki riti: 

Koi kisi se kare nahin priti. 

Jogi. Jo dokhe, sab bain rnatlab ko : 

Koi nahin kam awe sab kc. 

Dhiraj kar, turn karo yell kam, ^ 

Japa karo Bhag’wan ka nam. 

Orak us’ke nikat hi jana, • 

Kisi ne nabiw is jag mew bachana. 

Mat bhulo, turn kar lo sudh, 

Is’hi kc karan mill hai budh, 
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Woman. 
Jogi. 
Woman. 
Jogi. 
Woman. 
# Jogi. 
Woman. 
Jogi. 


Sab begatie, koi nabi» ap’ua; 

Yeh jag sari rain ki sap'na. 

Jo kar’ni kar lo, hai eangi, 

Dut jab a pak’regd Frangi. 

His mind and body are the same : 

What does be know of other’s love ? 

You are a skittish beauty : 

Why do you disgrace the Jogi ? 

I (only) came to see you, 

I do not wish for anything else. 

You brought sweets for me, 

That my lust might increase. 

I have no second object; 

Say and I will take the name of Bhag’wdn. 
Sit down here and take your rest, • 
Call always on the name of Bhag’wan. 

This is the custom of this world : 

No one has love for any one. 

Every one desires what he sees, 

No one is of benefit to all. 

Have patience and do you thus, 

Repeat the name of Bhag’wan. 

In tlje end you must go to him. 

No one can be saved in this world. 

Forget not, keep him in remembrance, 

For this you have reason. 

All are strangers, no one is a friend; 

This world is all a dream of the night. 
Your duty is your companion, 

When the Angel of Death takes you. 


Panjdh. 


Notes. 

This song is purely Hindi, but is known everywhere in the Panjab. 
Andar hahar eh'hi rit: lit., inside and outside he is one custom : bis 
mind and body are the same. 

Khw&r kar'nd, to disgrace; bring into disrepute. 

Jis se Jedm merd bqrhjdi: that my lust might be increased, 'kam, 
lust: Kama, Cupid, the Hindu god of love. 

Bhag'wdn, the Blest: the Supreme Being: God. 

Us’ke nikat ; lit., near him. 
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# 

•To har'ni Tear lo {yeJi) hdi sangi : elliptic construction and therefore 
difficult to analyse. Do what you have to do (this) is your companion. 
The first sentence is treated as a noun in apposition to the last words hai 
satigt. Jo kar’ni kar lo, is now always almost a noun in the sense of ‘ duty, 
but more especially ‘charity.’ The idea of the sentence is ‘your charity is 
your companion, when’ etc 

Dut JPrangt, lit.^ the English messenger : a curious and notable phrase. 

* Erangi’ here means ‘ the all-powerful,’ a metaphorical sense given the 
word in allusion to the overwhelming power of the British : the ‘ all¬ 
-powerful messenger’ is the ‘ Angel of Death.’ Frangi or English is now 
constantly used in common current phaase for what is irresistible, all- 
powerful. Angrez Bahadur di dohdi! the protection of the all-powerful. 
Quid Farangi^ imprisonment from which there is no escape. 

17. 

Cldiama chhama piijan chali Mahadeb ko ; 

Chbaina chhama pujan chali Mahadeb ko : * 

Tel ki kachauri charhai Mahadeb Ito ; 

Tel ki kachauri charhai Mahadeb ko : 

Gl>i ki kachauri khilai biinke A'dr ko ! 

Kdngr'i. 

Tinkling she went to worship Mahadev ; 

’Tinkling she went to worsliip Mahadov ; 

Cakes of oil she offered Mahadev ; 

Cakes of oil she offered Mahadev ; 

Cakes of ghi she offered to her lover. 

Notes. 

The point is that the girl goes with her offering of cakes to the tem¬ 
ple, but the choicest she offers to her lover. 

’The song is purely Hindi. 

tel ki Tcnchaurii ghi ki kachauri : kachauris made with oil are indi¬ 
gestible and unpalatable, whereas those made of ghi are the rcAierse and 
much more choice. 

Chham chham is the noise made by anklet-bells of the women in full 
holiday dress. 

18. 

• Asan Gugge diya jatra jo jand, soh’niew ni? , 

. Asa« Gugge diya jatra jo jana, bo ! ^ •** 

Batta bich bahi kare gallaw, bo, je kar’niaw, 

Sira dukh chite da miUaua, soh’uien ui. 

Asin Gugge diya jatra jo jana, bo! 


Kdngrd. 
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# 

I must make a pilgrimage to Guggfi, my beauty ! 

1 must make a pilgrimage to Gugga. 

Sitting by the roadside I will talk, and while I talk, 

All the sorrow of my heart will disappear, my beauty ! 

I must make a pilgrimage to Gugga. 


Notes. 

Thejdtrd or pilgrimage to Gugga is performed only in honour of some 
vow being fulfilled and not otherwise. The successful suppliant collects as 
many people as he can afford and takes them on a pilgrimage to one of the,^ 
numerous shrines to Gugga in tlfo Kangra valley, whore he entertains them 
at his own cost for some days. As may be readily imagined the more 
frolicsome of the women, when tired of the monotony of home life, 
invent a fulfilled vow for the sake of the outing. Guru Gugga or Goga 
seems to have been a Rajput hero who died in his attempts to stem the 
last invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni in 1026 A. D. He is now a sort of 
saint with miraculous j)owers over snakes and able to give sons to the 
barren, and is much believed in by the lower orders of the Panjabis. (See 
my notes to ‘ Folklore in the Pan jab’—No. XII, Indian Antiquary^ 1882. )r 
Asdwy Panj. we, used like the Hindi ham, for 1. 
jo = ko, to, also the sign of the objective case. 

do and ado, hill dialect = Panj. vo, an exclamation ; oh ! you! my 
dear, my friend. 

iat/d — Hind, bat and bat, a road, path, hill dialect, 
iio/i = Panj. vich, in, of. Hind, bich, between. 

galldn Icar'nd, lit., to m.ake words, to talk, gall, Panj. a word = 
Hind. Mt, in all its numerous idiomatic senses. • 

halii, sitting, Cf. Hind, baith’na, bithana, bais’na, baisaiia, baisaeb, 
to sit, set. Sec song No. 5. To sit by the road.side and talk to passers by 
is about the most outrageous thing a native woman can do. See song 
No. 41. 


19. 

Aj to badhdi baji Jas’rat Ude ke ! 

Aj to badhai baji Jas’rat Kde ke ! 

Big’si Kusalyd Mai Ram Chandar jae ke. 
Big’si ^h ddi-mai Ulan nabaeke. 

.f , 

Aj to badhai baji Jas’rat Rae ke ! 

Aj to badhai baji Jas’rat Rde ke ! 

Big’sia sell nai-bhai dubh lagaeke. 

Big’si seh naan nagar bulacke. 
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Aj to badh^i baji Jas’rat Bae ke ! 

Aj to badbai baji Jas’rat ll6e ko ! 

Big’si seh bii^i-rani cbolii topu laeke. 

Big’si Subhadra babin kaijtb lagaeke. 

Aj to badbai baji Jas’rat Bae ke ! 

Aj to badbai baji Jas’rat Bae ke ! 

Big’sia seb Ja’srat bap lanka lutaeke. 

Big’sia sob P’robit gbar da anand paeke. 

Aj to badbai baji Jas’rat Itae ke ! 

Aj to badbai baji Jas’rat Bau ke ! 

* Kdngrd. 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Riie ! 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat lliic ! 

Kausalysi nioiber of Bam Cbandar is pleased ; 

Tbe nurse is pleased to wash the child. 

To-day are sung congratuhitioJis for Jas’rat Bae ! 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Bae ! 

Tbe barber is pleased to plaiit the dub grass; 

Tbe barber’s wife is pleased to call the city. 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Bae ! 

To-day are sung congratulations for .fas’rat Bae ! 

The royal aunt is pleased to bring tbe little coat and cap ; 

Sister Subbadra is pleased to embrace biin. 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Bae ! 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Bae ! 

Jas’rat tbe father i.s pleased to distribute to the poor : 

Tbe family-j)rieht is pleased to be paid bis dues. 

To-day are sung congratulat ions for .Jas’rat Bae ! 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Bae ! 

Notes. * 

This song or hymn is sung at births by Dorns and also by Hijras, a 
class of eunuchs, who dress up as old women and obtain a living by singing 
such songs at births and marriages. They are I think dying out. They 
go abput generally three together with a drum. * , 

The song purports to congratulate Jas’rat Bae, i. S^'king Da^aratha 
on the birth of Rama Chandra ; there is, however, a mixture of mythology- 
in it, as Subhadra was not the sister of Kama but of Kyisbija. But the 
legends of Rama and Krishna are often mixed up in popular song. 
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Badhdi hafm, to make congratulatory music ; to congratulate. 

Big'aid, hig'st: Vf. Hindi to be jdeased. Observe peculiar 

masculine form hig'sid, and the peculiar fern, lig'ai. 

Kausalyd was the mother oF llama Chandra. 
seh, hill dialect, be. the = Hindi woh, Panj. so. See song No, 45. 
duhh = duhy the duh grass, synoda dactylm. Cf. sal and sahJt^ all. 
Dub grass, is presented at weddings and auspicious occasions by the lower 
orders for luck. 

hud~rdn^, the royal aunt, father’s sister. 

cholu, ppu, dim. forms; the little cloak and cap. Friends or rela¬ 
tives always present and put the^first clothes on to a baby. Parents never 
do so, as it would bo unlucky. 

J[anfh lagdehe, embrace, lit., apply the throat or neck. 

lankd lutdeke : lit., rob the store : di.strihute gilts among the poor. 

dnandpdcke, lit., receive jilcdsure ; to be paid fees or dues. 

20 . 

Pahila phul’ji tua Naew ka ! 

Ihija mini Narayana. 

Pahila Clniit suluiuiia, 

Je koi .sunew ngid/i. 

Appii siyc, Kctliana, pag’nya 
Motiya^i run-ihun Ui, 

Jugiiji taia ji^aji, Kahan<i ; bariyiin lakhaft 
Hoyfm putraa saheta. 

Kdngrd. 

The first flower is liiine, 0 Name. 

The second name Nar.nana. 

The first of Chait is lucky 
it' any one hear it lir.st. 

, Do thou, O Krishna, with turban sewn 
With rattling iiearls. 

Live on, 0 Krishna, for ages and thousands of years 
With tlij'^ posterity^ 

, Notes. 

• ' 

1’his is a fAiiahle song as illustrative of the worship of ‘ The Name*. 

Narayana or llama is here used for the deity as is usual in Sikh countries. 
Nam, Bdm Nam, Bam dd Ndm, the name of God is generally held to be 
greater than llama (God) himself. 
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The custom is to dedicate the first spring flower seen On a tree to 
NAm, and the second to Ram, thus giving Nam the first place. Observe 
the canonized form phul-ji for this first flower. 

This song is sung by Dottis, as they wander from house to house on 
the first of Chait (March-April), which in many parts is considered New 
Year’s Day in the place of the first of Baisakh (April-May). It is con¬ 
sidered very unlucky to mention the name Chait on this day, until one has 
heard it from the Dom. 

The worship of Hama and Krishna is again mixed up in this song. 

Haeii = nam = Panj. nkn. The Name : the Name of God. 

Agetd, Panj. before the time, premuturely. If he hear it before (he 
speaks it) : if he hear it first. 

Appu = dp, mayest thou. 

Eun-jhun, rattle, tinkle. Gf. Panj. run-run, tinkling, rattling: 
jhan'jhandnd, Hind, and Panj to rattle. 

Bariydxi, year, bari, vare, barbi, Panj. hill, dial = Hind, baras a 
year. See song Nos. 23 and 32. 

Salietd, with; also both, Panj. hill dial. = Hind, siith. Sansk. 
sahita. 


LOVE SONGS. 

21 . 

Dhvip pai tar-tikh’ni, 

Kao Mavndluwa bo, 

Kilia?i kari handani bat ? 

Mera man tai« liya bo. 

Turn ghora, harn pal’ki; 

Jiae Mamdluwa bo, 

Chali rah'nge ik’tiyo sath : 

Mera man tai« liya bo. 

Turn aisa, ham ar’si; 

Rae Mamdluwa bo, 

Bani rah’ndi goriya den hath: 

Mera man tai» liya bo. 

Turn champa, ham mal’ti ; 

Rae Mamdluwfi bo, 

Khare rah’nge ik’tiyo high ( ? sath) : 
Mera man tain liya bo. 
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Turn 16ng, ham ild-yachi; 

Rie Mamoluwd bo, 

Bik’ge pansariye dera hat : 

Mera man tai?* liya bo. 

Kdngrd. 

The sunshine is growing hot; 

O Kai Mamdlu. 

IIow shall we go along the road ? 

O you have captured my heart. 

You be the horse, I the carriage ; 

O Kai Mamolu, 

We will go along together ; 

O you have captured my heart. 

You be the looking-glass, I the looking-glass ring ; 

0 Kai Mamolu, 

Looking pretty on beauty’.s hand : 

O you have captured my heart. 

You be the champa, I the maVti flower ; 

O Kai Mamolu, 

Standing together in the garden ( ? only together) 

O you have captured my heart. 

You be the clove, 1 the cardamom ; * 

0 llai Mamolu, 

We will be sold in the druggists’ shop, 

O you have captured my heart. 


Notes. 

The point o£ this song lies in the antithesis of the masculine and 
feminine terms used by the girl to herself and her lover. This is 
very finely worked out; thus, ghora is mase. and pdVki, fern. : ma, 
masc., and ar'si fern.: champdy masC. and mdVti, fern. : I6ng, masc, and 
ildyacM, fern. 

pat = pari, fell: comnion Panj. form. See song Nos. 26, 47. 

tar-HJch'ni, very hot, burning; used of spices. It probably means 
fresh and hot; tar, fresh, + ttkh’nd, Panj., hob, pungent. Of. *Pauj. and 
Hind, tiklid. Here it is applied to sunshine (dhup). 
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Bde Mamdlu, apparently a fanciful name attaolied only to thig song. 
Perhaps for the common name Mdlu(Mall). Mamdld is the pied wagtail. 
ho ; see song No. 18. 

rah'nge, rah'ndi; cf.jdh'ng, dih^ng; see song No. 15. 
ik'fiyo^ in one place, together. Of, Panj. ik’^haur, ik’hatta, ikattar : 
Hind, ik'hatta, ik’tha, ik’tham’a, ek’^ho. The deriv. is eh, one + fhaur or 
fhdoD, place. 

dr'si, the ring worn by women on the thumb containing a small 
looking-glass. 

hani rah'ndi : ban rah’na, to look pretty, to be nice, to look well. 
JSan'nd can itself have this sense. See F.iilon, art. han'nd, 17. 
den = de, Piinj. ; cf. nasalized inflection. See song No. 5. 
gorigd, a beauty, belle. Poet., lit. fair. 

cJiampd, a shrub with yellow-scented flowers: Michelia champaca. 
(?) yellow oleander. 

mdVti, a white highly-scented flower. Aganosina roxlurghii, (?) fran¬ 
gipani. 

ih'figo hdgh, I am nearly certain from the rhyme of the song that this 
is wrong, and that the line should run hhare rah'nge ik'figo sdth. 


22 , 

Piya mera baid, s;ini jag rogi; 
Na jane nabaj, kilian jjye rogi ? 
Lag raid chot, 

Sajan, mere man me« 

Lag rahi chot. 


Piya mera chalya, mai^i mldw kanon janaw, 
Kad(Jh kiilejo, pran taji jjinii;t. 

Lag raid chot, 

Sajan, mere man me» 

Lag rahi chut. 


Mah’nga bike, ta/i bhukhyan nahi/i rah’ini/ij>i, 
Missa-kissa andar bahi kari khanaw.* 

Lag rahi chot, 

Sajan, mere man men 
Lag rahi chot. 


B B 
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Mah’ng^ bike, tin natigiydw nahi« rah’niw; 

Motli-sota andar bahi kari Idnan. 

Lag rail! chot, 

Sajan, mere man mew 
Lag rahi chot* 


QAHw Icaddhe, taw sum kari rah’nan, 
Cliup-chap gliare bich babi kari kat’naw. 
Lag rahi chot, 

Sajan, mere man mew 
Lag rahi chut. 


My love is a physician, all the world is sick ; 
He knows not tlio pulse, how will the sick live ? 
I am wounded. 

My friend, in my heart 
1 am wounded. 


Kdngrdt 


My love goes away, I too go with him : 
Casting out my heart, giving up my life. 
I am wounded, 

My friend, in my heart 
I am wounded. 


If (food) he dear, I will not remain hungry ; 
Sitting in the houho 1 will eat leavings. 

1 am wounded. 

My friend, in my heart 
1 am wounded. 

If (clothes) be dear, I will not remain naked ; 
Sitting in the house I will wear coarse cloths. 
I am wounded, 

My friend, in my heart 
I am wounded. 

9 

If they abuse I will remain listening ; 

Sitting silently in the house I will bear it. 

I am wounded, 

My friend, in my heart 
1 am wounded. 
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# 

Notes, 

nahaj = nabz, the pulse: it is a curious word to use here when ndr{ 
and ndryd baid, a pulse-doctor, are available terms. 

mhin, hill dialect = bln, also, too, = Sansk. apt: Panj, vt. 
mhtn, kanen, jdmn, hkukJiydn, rah'ndxit etc. All specimens of the 
nasalized inflection. Sec song No. 5, etc. 

kaddh'nd, Panj. to cast out. See song No 33. 
tafnd, Panj. to give up. 

mksd-kissd, lit, mixed, food made from ilie leavings of various 
grains: frugal diet: coarse food. ^ 

bald, sitting, see song No, 18. 

ydU htdtih'nd, P.'inj. to abuse : lit, to eaNt out abuse. 
htt'ndw, to be.ar with ; put iij) with: Panj. Cf. tlio expressions, 
din htfm, to pass the day : kaid kal'nd, to bear imprisoiiuieut. 
bich = Panj. vieb, inside. See song No. 18. 


23. 


Amb charhi kari Uoel bole, bol’da sabad suhauni. 

“ Ji;ig{i» diye koele, 

Raian ta/i barbiyaa gori da kand ghar a\'a, 

Mang’dii soyaw da sag, a>a« luullij d^iye? 

Amma« jo puebhani, bapiie puclibaui, jani h;i« 

Ilaiyuw de bag, b.-tge diy<m Itaiyaa, be. 

Sassu jo puclihani, mai/i soli’re jo puelibani, jaiii lia/i 
Jlaiy..w de bag, bage diva/t lt:n\a«, be.” 

“Babe tbo siie, goriye, cbbutiyaw lar’jaa lage the, 

Motiya« de jliunje, as.i« kihaa toriye ?” 

“Luchi\a« [lakauni, tbaliya pauni, upar siiyiw da sag, 

Kliayaw be, inubimijiia be.” 

“ N’hoi, bo, dboi, sej bieliliai, ai-ja, tiin najo yjinica ! 

Jarigbaw jo jikk, jahlu soi maia jangba, tabiii jaya»*tin» p;inie«.” 

Kdngrd. 


The cuckoo called, sitting in the mango tree, making a sweet call. 
“ 0 cuckoo of the gardens, 

• The beauty’s husband has returned homo after |(Welvc years ; 

He asks for fennel; whence shall 1 give it*i^* 

Asking my motlier, asking my father, I will go 

TUo the market-gardener’s garden; 0 to the market-gar¬ 
dener’s garden. 
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Asking motber-in-lSW, asking father-in-law, I will go 

To the market-gardener’s garden ; 0 to the market-garden¬ 
er’s garden.” 

“ The fennel is sown, my beauty, the leaves are small, 

The fruit is like pearls ; how can I cut it ?” 

“ The thin cakes are cooked and placed on the plate, the fennel 
on the top : 

O eat them, O ray brave one !” 

“ Bathe, my dear, and wash, s])read the bqd, and dbme, thou 
jmung and graceful one ! 

Shampoo my thighs ; when I go to sleep, then go you for water.” 


Hoies. 

This is a difficult song to follow, owing to the confused way in which 
it is put together. The woman first addresses the cuckoo about her hus¬ 
band’s return: the market-gardener then addresses her, then she her 
husband, and lastly her husband answers her, 

Sdhad, mh\ly Panj., a word, speech. 

hdgaw, bag, hdge, commoji (■orru})tious of Xvagh, a garden. 
diye^ diyd, diydn^ P‘*'”.i- inflected forms of da, di, de = ka, ki, ke ; of. 
hdrdn, soydw, ammdu etc., all s])ecimens of the nasalized inflection 
above noted. See song No. 5, etc. 

bdrdn barJ/iydu, this teian of twelve years is a sort of conventional 
expression to mean ‘ a long while.’ It had its origin in the twelve years 
apprenticeship supposed to be undergone by saints and jogis. harhi, Panj. 
a year. See song Nos. 20 and 32. 
kand = kanth, a husband. 

«o^«.n dd sag = soa, fennel, anetlmm soiva, a much-valued relish. 
kudhi? hill dialect: whence? See song No. 27. 
mnmdn ^o, sassti Jo, soli'rc jo, janghdn jo, in all these cases jo = 
ko, to. See song No. 5, 

rdiydo — rdu\ = ardin, Panj. a caste of Muhammadans who are 
market- gardeners. 

chhutiydn lar'jdn, lit., small fringes (chhutiya = chhota), used for 
small leaves of a young plant. 

motiydw dejWinje-, jhunjd or jhunjd, dialectic = fruit. ‘ Fruit like 
pearls’, means tluit* the friyt or flower is still white and beaded, looking like 
beads on the plant, i. e., the plant is still very young. 
kibdn? Panj. how? 

luQhiyda — Hind, luchai, a soft thin cake fried in butter. 
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pami (ako jxfnti) in Panj. = commonly ^ind, pdnA to get; but also 
frequently in these songs = dal’n^, to place, put, cast, throw. 

muhwn, a brave man, a warrior; a village word corrupted 
from muhimm, Arab., a difficult thing. In Hind, it means a military ex¬ 
ploit, a brave and difficult accomplishment. 

ho, my dear, my love. See song No. 18. 

ndifo ydnien, young and delicate beauty ; ^djo is a Hind. poet, cor¬ 
ruption of ndsuh, Pers. delicate. 

jahli-^lu, when-then. See song No. 15. 

janghd, fut. form ; I will go, cf. pdnghi, I will throw (pana) in song 
No. 45. See also, songs Nos. 15, 21. soi!*main jdnyhd, I will go to sleep. 
Cf. song 44. 

di, sot, seems here, as in several other places, to be a termination of 
the conjunctive partieijde. 

The address to the cuckoo commences with “ bagan diye koele” : the 
market-gardener speaks at “ bahe the soe” : the woman addi’esses her 
husband at “luchiyan pakauniand the husband answers at “n’hoi, bo, 
dhoi.” 


24. 

Pan’ghat ko jal bharan jiit thi 
Hat men man-rakhii an niih) : 

Hukh mera sara jatida riba btiri, 

Kal’ja plmle said bahot klila. 

Kdngrd. 

I was going to the watering-place to draw water, 

And my lover met me on the road : 

All my trouble went away altogether, 

And my heart blossomed greatly like a flower. 

Notes. , 

Pan'ghat = pani-gbat, the place by the river or well side, where women 
go for water. 

• jdt, common vulgar Hindi form = jata, ja,ti. 

hat = hat = Hind, bat a road, see song No. 18? , 

man-rahhu, lit, keeper of the heart, lover: cf. chittr^Lu son'' No 

27. ■ ' 

hdri, enclitic, indeed, altogether: see song No. 7. 
kdVjd — kalija, the heart (liver). 
sdM, bill dialect = s4, like. 
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^ 25. 

Kotlii ikn paniya« gher’waa, bo, 

Jili pher’wan rakhara diwar, piyare. 

Kit baraw, kit nikalan, bo miiiye, 

Kityo nahin lagMa jiu, piyare. 

Kdngrd, 

The house I have built is large, my dear, 

111 it I have built walls with doors all round, mj^love. 
Wherever I enter, wherever I go out; ah, my dear, 

Nowhere is any one for mo to love, my love. 

Notes. 


tdo = ta, Panj. = to, Hind, indeed. 

tan, pdniydn, gher'wdn, pluT^wdn, etc., observe the nasalization. Cf. 
song No. 5, etc. 

pdniy&w ; kotbi pfina (or jtauna), bill dialect, to build a house: cf. 
Panj. word pami and pauna, to place, [)ut, throw. See .song No. 23, etc. 

g1ier'wdt\,p1ier'wdx\. Qhcrwdn = ghera, gher’vvjl, or glier’dar, in l*anj. 
and Hind, lit , surrounding, enclosing, as aj)})lied to a dress means large, 
ample, full; in the hill dialect it is a)>plied, a.s here, to a house or dwelling, 
to mean large, commodious. Fher'iodu, lit., surrounding, hill dialect, is 
applied to a house wliose doors open from room to room all round. Thus 
a European bungalow in India would be described by a Kangra hill-man 
as gher'wd, large and pher'tod, with doors to every room. The point here is 
that “the house I have built is large and comfortable.” 

ho, my dear, see .song No. IS. 

jit-hit, inflected pron. forms Panj. = jis-his : it and ut = is and us 
are similar ones. 

ho mmye, also muiyc ho and mutye. Ti\ the hill dialect used by 
women as an exclamation, hi! come here! I say! oh you ! Also used 
sorrowfully, ah, my dear ! alas, my dear! The Ludiana Panj. Diet, gives 
the following curious explanation of this word; “ mmye, O dead one! 
spoken to a woman chidingly.” 

hityo — Panj. kiti, anywhere. 

jtu = ji, life, the heart. Cf. Panj. forms ghyo and gheu = ghi (see 
song No. 5) and kityo = kiti, above. Ji lag'nd is an idiom, to be fon4 
of, to be enamoured q,f, to love. 

« 26. 

if * 

Tere muwhew dikhi kari- 

Main bhatoi gay a. • 

Tu» taM hasi, bo, pai 
Maite riyoi gaya. 


Kdngrd. 
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Seeing your face 
I became mad. 

Then you laughed, my dear, 

And tears fell from me. 

Notes. 

««Mn7teD, a strong example of the final.nasalization frequently noted 

above. 

JAfl#o^|||aad, (?) = Hind, bhutaha, posscs.sed of a devil. 
hast pa{ = hansi pari, laughed. See .song Nos. 21, 47. 
riyoi^ it is said tliat there are two v^rbs: rond, to weep, riyond, to 
weep involuntarily. 

maite — maiton and inaithon; Panj. from me. 

27. 

Kya karare ! Jan main kuthu ? 

M era dhag’ra niil’da hai uahin. 
phund’kar sare hi dekha ; 

Cbit-rakhu luil’da hai nahin. 

Kdngrd. 

What shall I do ? Whither shall I go ? 

I cannot find iny love. 

Searching everywhere I have seen, 

(That) the keeper of my heart is not found. 

Notes. 

JAu, a notable form —ja nasalized. 

Kuthu? = kithu ? bill dialect, whither? cf. Tcudln? where? in 
song No. 23 In theliills iithu is in that place; ulhu^ in that place; 
kithu? in what place? etc. The Panj. forms are ethe, kithe, etc. Cf. 
also the form kusi (hill dial.) = kisi, any one : song No. 31 : and kus? 
song No. 53, , 

Chit-rakhu, lit., keeper of tlie heart, a lover. See song No. 2*4 where 
the expression is nian-rakhu, with precisely the same meaning. 

28. 

Re jadu kar’ke mera man mohya : 

^ Re jadu kar’ke mera man mohya ; 

He jadu kar’ke mera man mohya, 

Ap’ne begane se khoya. * 

Re jadu kar’ke mera man mohya : 

Re jadu kar’ke merd man mohya. 


TTAn/iM 
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O with bewitchment mj heart he fascinated: 

O with bewitchment my heart he fascinated: 

Ah with bewitchment my heart he fascinated. 

I have lost my friends and acquaintances. 

O with bewitchment my heart he fascinated, 

O with bewitchment my heart he fascinated. 

Notes. 

Ap'ne legdne : ap'ne, one’s own peo])le ; begdne, people of wier castes : 
the expression means ‘friends and acquaintances.’ Cf. song Nos. 16 
and 36. 

29. 

Os papi ne mujhe dekha elc najar : 

Tan man ki rahi nahm kuchh bhi Mabar. 

Kdngrd. 

That wicked one gave me but one look : 

And no recollection even of myself remained. 

Notes. 

Os, common Panj. jmonuneiation of us. 

Tan man, lit, body and mind, i. e., one’s self. 

30. 

Nir’mohira, turn se kabhi na bolungi ; 

Khake katara, mai^^ ap marungi 
Nir’moliira, turn se kabhi na bolungi j 
Khake katara, mai« ap marungi. 

. Kdngrd. 

Yon heartless wretch, I will never apeak to you ; 

Stabbing myself with a dagger, 1 will kill myiself. 

„ You licartless wretch, I will never speak to you ; 

Stabbing myself with a dagger, I will kill myself. 

Notes. 

Nir'moMrd = Hind, nir’mohi, heartless, unloving ; the root is woA, 
Sansk. and Hind., love : Panj., mohur. 

... ' 

• • 

Pakhiya lagiyaw sune diya» lar’jan ; 

Pakhiya lagiyaw sune diyaw lar’jaw : 

Asaw jo kusi diyaw nahiw gar’jan. 

Fakhi loch dl lai-de. 
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Paklily4 lage sune de bunde ; 

Pakhiya lage sune de bunde : 

Asd» bdri kusi kane nahin kdnde. 

Paklii loch di lai-de. 

Kdngrd. 

. The fan with the golden fringes ; 

The fan with the golden fringes : 

No one (else) is loved by me. 

Bring me the fan of my desire. 

The fan with the golden tassels ; 

1'he fan with the golden tassels : 

Indeed 1 will speak to no one (else). 

Bring me the fan of my desire. 

Notes. 

pakh'i, pahhiyd, Panj., pakkhi = pankhi, a small fan. Cf. Sansk. 
paksha, a wing, side of anything. 

lagiydn, dtydw, lar'jdw, gar'jdviy ^ixox\^ specimens of nasalized inflec¬ 
tion. See song No 5, etc. 

sune, suna, hill dialect, gold. Cf. Himli forms soua, sauna, sunua, 
son, gold. 

diydn, see song No, 28 : of. 

Aidujo. Asdn, Panj. (we) I. jo, to. See .song No. 5. 

^a5j'=kisi, inflected form, any one. See songs Nos. 28, 27 and Si. 
lar'jdw, hill dialect, fringes — jhdlar. 

gar'jdn: corruption of gharaz, necessary. Lit., no one ia 

necessary to me ; I love no one else. 

]n(di, Panj., desire, wish. 

loi-de, hd, conj. part. See song No. 23. 

bunde, a ta.s.sel, silken drop hanging from a fan ; proper^)' an earritig, 
ear-drop Of. Hind, bund, (a drop of water) a drop; J^anj. ^Ininda, a 
drop ; Hind, phund’ra, a tassel. Sansk. vindn, a drop of anything, 
bdfi, enclitic, indeed. See song Nos. 7 and 24!. 
kunde, kuna, Panj. to speak ; also kahina = Hind., kah’na. 

• 32. 

. Asara, bo, sunya 

Tera by ah, bo, kita : 

*Juui, kya, bo, kitd ? 

Muiye bo, Phulamun. 




c c 
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% 

Barya chhamaya di phori ; 

Bedau bundi teri; 

Ai mili-jd, bo. 

Muiye bo, PhulamuM. 

Kdngrd. 

My dear, I have heard 

They have married you off, dear : 

My love, 0 what have they done ? 

Come to me, PhulamiiM. 

There is the return after the year and the six months: 

My love is for you: 

Come and meet me, my dear, 

Come to me, rhulam4». 

Notes. 

The custom in the Panjab is for the bride to return home to her 
parents awhile, after she has been married six months, and again after a 
year. The lover here reminds Phulaniure (a common hill name for girls) 
of this custom, and says it is nothing to him that they have married her 
to another, if she will come to him when she comes Lome again. 
lo, my dear. See song No. 18. 
kCtd, common form of the past tense of karna in Panj. 

Qinutfe hOy come here. See song No. 25. 

lari/d,oi a year. See song Nos. 20 and 23. hart and lartii, a year = 
Hind, haras, Panj. var, vare. Of. Sansk. varsha, Prak. variso, varihu* 
Panj. variha. 

ledaiiy love, hill dialect. Of. Sansk. root vidy to perceive, feel, 
possess, acc^uire, marry. Panj. vedhuii, to contract an amorous friendship. 
Hind, bedna and bedhua, to ache, pain. 
hundi, Panj. form of hoti, is. 
di, miUf conj. parts. See song No. 23. 

33. 

Main tere ndl bhulke nihora lay a. 

Laya, tdn janam ganwaya. 

Main tere nal bhulke nihora layd. 

Kaddh<)8 kaloje main hajar karni; 

Akhir putar paraya. 

Main tere nal bhulke nihora laya. 

Chun chun kaliyan main sej bichhdna ; 

• [FariAw is a conjectural Prdkrit form. Ed.] 
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Khol tani gal Uyd 

M.sixn tere nal bbulke nihora laya. 

PanjAh. 

I was mistaken in bringing favours to you. 

I brought them and I was ruined. 

I was mistaken in bringing favours to you. 

1 took out my heart and I gave it you: 

In the end you were a stranger. 

I was mistaken in bringing favours to you. 

Taking young flowers T spread a soft bed ; 

I opened m}-^ dress and I fefl on your neck. 

I was mistaken in bringing favours to you. 


Notes. 

mil, Panj. with = se. 

nihora, Panj. and Hind, nihora, favour, kindness. 

gamoAna, gaiodund, Panj. to lose, waste. Janam (^anu'dnd =: Hind, 
janam bigarmi, to spoil one’s life, to be ruined for life. See song No, 3. 

Kaddh kctleje, Panj. /iV., casting out my heart, giving up niy heart. 
See song No. 22. 

hdjar Jcai'ii!, {hazar — luizir, present) to make present; give up. 

putarpardyd, lit., a stranger’s son, a .stranger, estranged. 

chin chin Icalh/dn, etc. It is not uncommon for the rich to have 
belli (jasmine) flow'ers picked and spread into a bed, over which they spread 
a sheet. This is done in Silwan (July-Aug.) when these flowers are plenti¬ 
ful. Similarly rose leaves are used in Plulgun (March-April.) Palloa 
New Hind, Diet. art. a riddle which commences exactly as this 

verse. 

Chun chun kaliya?» sej bichavc, 

Kadhi na pi ke nere ave ; 

Jab dekhe ju a«kh ughdr, 

Chawelila clidli, awchlil jlnir. 

gal lAyd, idiom, I fell on your neck ; I embraced you. 


34. 

Tain kajo liU thi is kanc prit ? 

Eh td^^ hai sdre iag da chatora : •_ 

Kusi da nahin hoyii mit. • 

Kdngrd. 

Why did you give your love to him ? 

He is indeed a world-wide libertine ; 

He was never a friend to any one. 
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Notee. 

kffjo T hill dialect, why ? 

chitord, a libertine, properly an epicure, one who lives on the best 
o£ tilings. 

kud = kissi. See song Nos. 23, 27, 31. 


‘ MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

" 35. 

Be mundiva, tiiiw iui« 

Cldia rangiiwa/i gulc iiar da ; 

Teji Itagli di ajab baliar, we ! 

Be larke, be larke, 

Kanj!ir-A://auo da jiiua clibor de ! 

Kdvgrd. 

Ah niy boy, for thee 

I will dye a turban like a pomegranate flower: 

All ! tiie wondrous beauty of thy aigrette ! 

All my boy, ah my boy, 

Leave od’ going to the pi'o.stitute’s quarter ! 

Notes. 

This song is sung by the young women attending the hardf or mar¬ 
riage procession, and is addressed by way of ^laff to any man, young or 
old, they may bap|)eu to meet. It is said that the use of such children’s 
teru.B as he, viunrjigd, and htrkd to grown men is a severe hit. 

he, Bauj women's expres,sion used to young children—Ah ! Oh you, O. 
chird, a fine turban of many colours. 

gul^ udr, gulnar, pomegranate colour, is a favourite dye—see Leit- 
ner, Linguistic Fragments, Paiij. Secretariat Press, 1882. 

kaqli, hill dialect, the brush-like ornament used in turbans, 
aigrette. It is a corruption of the Turki word kalglU. Kagli is used to 
mean also a reward of honour from the old jiractise of giving aigrettes as 
a military rewardt: ii/this sense too it is used ironically, thus; tijgu hart 
kagli lagi gayi'l ^hill dii^l.) a fine reward you have got; a fine thing .you 
have made of it. 

kaiijar, kanjar, a mat-weaver ; in the Panj., however,*the prostitute 
class (kanchan). Kanjri, Panj. a pi'ostitute ; this sense is said to have 
arisen from the*ffery loose character of the Kanjar women. 
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86 . 

Babal mora re, naiyar ehhutfi jae ; 

Clidr kabar mori ji, dolija le-ao, re : 

Apna begdna cbbuta. jae. 

Kdngra. 

Ah my father, I must leave my house ; 

Four bearers, dear, have brought my palanquin ; alas! 

1 must leave my friends and acquaintances. 

Notes. 

m 

This song is sung when the bride leaves for lier husband’s house. 
Fallon New Hind. Diet. art. npnd (pmtes from ilio North-We.st rrovinces 
this song in words .'ilmost identical witii the above, lie calls it the 
I)e|)arture Song or cduth' hi git. 

Apiiii bigjina chhut;i jae ! 

IJabal re, mora naiyar chhuta jae! 

naigar, Hind. poet, for nailiar, tlie father’s or parent’s house, one’s 
homo. 

fipn/i begd/id, friends and acqtiaintances. See song Ko. 28. 


37. 

Bcd.irdi .swami no mujlilco 

rinilclihiiriyon sc nuira, re : 

Clihariyow se man mi inarungi ; 

Jjoliin .sc jiti niaiii., re. 

Kdnyyd. 

M}' hard-hearted husband 

licat me witif Ihnvcr-,sticks, al.'is [ ^ 

Beaten with llower-sticks ] will not <lie ; * 

a 

(But) he beat me much witii words, alas I 
Notes. 

On the 4th day after the marriage it is the custom for the bride and 
bridegroom to fight a duel with liglit sticks covered withJlitowers. 

■ FhuhJihtri, chhnri, a liglit stick covered with flowers used for the 
purpose of tlqs duel. Tlie duel is of course a sham one and has led to a 
proverb quoted by Fallon, New Hind. Diet. art. clihaH, Mai« ne is ke 
phdl ki chhafi bin nabin rnari, I never touched him at 
ati is pure Sansk. very much, much, = Hind, al 
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38. 

Chacharden ditta tdk, 

Ki maungnuw kliub lary^ ; 

Sube dyaw laryan marl mirk, 

Keh y4r gharo bicb barya. 

Kdngrd. 

The tick gave a bite, 

At the same time the bug bit well j 

(So) Suba’s wife made a sign, 

So that her friend entered the house. 

Notes. 

_ « 

In the Kangra District, when the bridegroom goes to claim Ins bride, 

it is nearly a vinivcrsal custom for his bride’s female relatives to sit him 
down to a dinner. They then sit round him and proceed to chjift' him 
about his relatives. Among the rich nothing that is considered indecent 
is allowed; among the poor the songs are so broad as to bo untranslateable. 
The above and the three next songs are those sung on such occasions in 
rich and well-to-do houses. 

Suba is here merely a generic name and represents any relative of 
the bridegroom who may happen to be married. An}*^ other name can 
be inserted. 

The point of this song is that Siiba’s wife makes the bites of the 
ticks and bugs which infest her person the excuse for letting her h)vor 
into the house. The song is valuable as expre.ssing what the rich in 
Kangra consider iuolfensivo chaff, and as showing their excessively dirty 
personal habits. 

cliacliaruew : chacharu, hill dial., a tick, flea = Hind, and Panj. 
chichra, chichri. e«, nasali/.ed inflect. See song No. 5. 

ditta, Panj. = diy.'i, gave. 

tdk, hill dial., bite of flea or tick. 

ki, explained to mean in the hill dial. ‘ uss( ivnkl,' at that very mo¬ 
ment.* « I am inclined, however, to consider it is connected with or 
represents the Panj. conjunction Jee, or. 

maungnitn, hill dial., a bug. 

Idrydxi, hill dial, a wife, cf. Hind, and Panj. lad, Ur, love, endear¬ 
ment: Hind, and IJanj. ladld, Iddli, darling, dear; Hind., h'ldo, pet; 
Panj. ladu, lo»e^ Idduld, darling ; l&do, favourite daughter; llidd. and 
Panj, girl’s name, Lddo f Panj. Idrt, bride. 

mirk mdrnd, to sign to, beckon, hill dial. , 

lick, inside,Jnto. See song No. 18. 

• in thisUnse, “when,” “just when,” is a wollknown idiomatic expression 
in Hindi. En.] 
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39. 

13dgcn gdjar mtiU, 

Mera man boldd: 

Ramen dan mu^idhdre di gajuli, 

Mera man bolda. 

Kangrti. 

Tbe carrot and radish of the garden 
My heart desires: 

Rama’s wife, wanton from the beginning, 

My licart desires. 

> 

Notes. 

This is the second of the four chafl'y marriage songs. See song 
No. 38. 

irtyen, Bdmen, good instances of the nasalized inflect. See songs 
38 and 5, etc. 

gdjar milli is a common idiom to signify anything worthless; hence 
the sting of thi.s song. 

man holild, idiom, lit., my heart speaks ; I desire, wish for, want. 

Rdmcw, as Siiba in song 88, this is merely a generic name, any other 
would do. 

hill dial., wife. GJ. Hind., dara, a woman ; dari, slave-girl, 
concubine ; whence Hind, and Panj. daridar, a bastard. Thu Liidiana 
I’anj. Diet, says ddri X'A a fom.'ilo slave taken in war, but is used as a term 
of sportive abuse. Perhaps ‘ llama’s woman’ would bo tho best rendering 
hero. 

mninlhdn, Panj. miimpi, miidtlli, the beginning. Cf, Panj. and Hind, 
mund, tho head ; Hind, mundli, muddh, chief, head. 

mandlidw di, from tho beginning. 

gajdli, hill dial, {lit., itehing) wanton. 


40. 

R.4me« diya» lariya» khada nitnbwe da char. 
Pcte7i tumb hoi. 

Rama’s wife eats lime pickle. 

And has a feeling in her stomach. % 


GJiambd. 


Notes. 

This is the third of tho chaffy marriage songs. See song No. 88. It 
is a double entendre. 
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Mdmen, pefen, nasalized inflect., see previous song. 

Idriyan, wife. See song No. 38, 
chdr ^ dchdr or achchdr, pickle. 
tumb, Panj. touch, feeling. 

41. 

Rupe dariyan 
Batte bich gallim kitiyan; 

Sun, kitiyaw, ji! 

Daruye diyaa katori^ a» pitiya?*; 

Sun, pitiya/i, ji ! 

Chambd, 

Riipa’s wife 

Sits by the roadside talking, 

Liston, talking. Sir! 

Drinking cuj)S of wine, 

Listen, drinking, Sir! 

Notes. 


This is the last of the chaffy marriage songs. See song No. 38. To 
sit by the roadside and to talk to the passers h^' is considered the heiglit 
of impropriety in a woman (see song No. 18), and here it is added to by 
drinking wine. 

ddnydw, wife. ' See song No. 39. 

batte bich gnlhiw kitiyaw. See song No. 18, where almost the same 
expression occurs in the same sense. 

Home Customs. 

42. 

Aiji main ne jana lio ap’ne des : 

Sunday kar’ke bhes, banka kar'ke bhes, 

Nir’mal jal, bari thand’ri pawan hai, 

Mpkh’ra dekl/na bos. 

/Ajji main ne jana ho ai)’ue des. 

Kdngrd. 

To-day I must go to my own country : 

Makijig myself handsome, making in 3 ''self smart. 

(There) the water is pure, and the wind is cool, 

And tl^c faces beautiful to look upon. j 

To-day I must go to my own country. 

Notes. 

ojji = Aj, to-day. 

hdr%, also, moreover. See song No. 7. 
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ihanffi = cold. The insertion of y and r in such words 

is not uncommon. See song Nos. 44, 45. 

Jee, (a curious word) the best. Fallon, New Hind. Diet, has 
hta, adj., better, more excellent. * 


43. 

“Ni kury4, jd. t\'m saAih’rian pind !” 

“ ipungi khui to ghara nahi« kliich’da.” 

“ Lai, lai hath wich tind ! 

Ni kurye, ja. sauh’riaw de pind !’^ 

Panjah, 

“ My daughter, go you to your husband’s village 

“ Tlic Avell is deep and the water-pot does not draw.” 
“Take a small Avater-j/ot in your hand ' 

My daughter, go to your husband’s village!” 


Nole.^. 

This song i.s a hit at the hard work, young wives are made to do in 
their husband’s houses, and their unwillingness to leave their own homes. 
«/, vocative excl.inuition used towards women. l*anj 
kuri, FanJ., a virgin ; but used by parent.s to their daughters, 
married or unmarried. 

sauh'ridiimuh'rd, father-in-law, sauldridn, ranj. parents-in- 
law. 

Jbinj. a village. Sttah'i'idn de pi»f/, Panj. paronis-iu-law’s 
village = husband’s home. 

ie — ate, Panj. and. 

ghard, tind ; ghnrd, the ordinary earthen ])ot for w.ittu'; (ind, Panj. 
the small earthen w.aler-pot used with a Per,si<ui-wlu>el in wells ; here obvi¬ 
ously used for the dim. oKghara. • ^ 

leieli = viidi — hich ; inside, in. See song No. 18. • 

khich'dd = khainch’ta, draws. C/. liehia/i, ne.vt song. 


It. 

Ghayyaw, be tiiw chhail lobiira, 
U'chian dandia/i. diura, be 
Diiirit biirsaw .snmmak-rati, 

At’ra ghol’saJ? baviya paral i, 

Mai?* ghur bir pralmnaa, be. 


D n 
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Bh’ro, bh’ro, be gad’w^,, thand’re» paiiie;»; 

Bir dharyayd ghar gaya, be. 

Kbayd», be bird, baye bare g’rahew, 

Sas’rf awasi karkasa, be. 

Awasin, awasiw, mera kya kar’sm ? 

Ik gbari pal pahuna??, be. 

Kangrd. 

Forge me, oL thou good blacksmith, 

A lamp with a tall stem, O. 

I will burn the lamp all night. 

And 1 will mix flour or a large plate ; 

I entertain my brother in my house, O. 

Fill, till, 0 cup, with c<jld water; 

My brother goes thirsty to the house, O. 

Eat, O brother, large mouthfuls. 

Mother-in-law will come scolding, O. 

She will come, she will come: what will she do to me ? 

I am only entertained an hour, O. 

Notes, 

The nasalized inflect, so often above noted is very strongly marked 
here. Qharydn .and hlutijuw are imjjer.atives ; again in ucliidn ifaedidw we 
have the fern, form of it, and in fhand’reu punieii the masc. form. See song 
No. 47. 

neJid = unchu, tall, C£. songs Nos. 31, 45, 50, 47,43. 
dffwrff, the beam of a pair of scales: the stem of the tall kind of 
Indian brass lamp. 

dturd = diurd — did, a lamp. 

hdrsdn, glioVsdxi; fut. forms masc.; dwasm, divas/, Icar's/w ; fut. forms 
masc. Cf. song Nos. 15, 21, 23. 

sammah-rdii, Pan]., all night, sammah, all, the whole, is only found 
in this ^)hrasc ; (?) connected with snh, sahh, all.* 

d{‘rd = ata : tJiand'rew = thandc: = pdliumn. All in¬ 

stances of the insertion of r and r. See song No. 42. 
prahundi^,pdhunan, to entertain: pahu, a guest. 
hldro, Ih'ro — bharo, bharo ; fill, fill. 

gad’wd, Pa.v]., a) small brass drinking vessel (lo^a). t 

dhargdgd, hill dia],., thirsty. Cf, Panj. tis, tih and treh, thirst^ 
tihai, thirst and tihaia, thirsty. (?) dJiargdgd — trehdid^ thirsty, 

g'rdhcn, mouthfuls: garah or garas, a handful of food as eaten by the 
hand, a mouthful. 

[• It ip a semUatsama word, for Sanskrit samyak. Kn.] 
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45 

" Gbar gliar d*rehin pbuliydw ; 

Tinbaw d’rckaa di ^liancl’n cbhauM, 

Bo bbaiya, lai-cbal.” 

“Agon sob uadiydn dughiydn: 

Ti'in tan rab ap’niyan sassu den pas, 

Bo bhainen, rab gbar. 

Agen sob kuttc bbauuk’do ; 

Tun rab ap’uiyajj. sassu den koi, 

Bo bbainen, rab gbar.” ^ 

“ Kutiyan jo pangbi cburi, 

Bo bbaiya, lai-cbal. 

Lai-cbal amman den ])as, 

Bo bhaiya, lai-cbal. 

Kdngrd* 

“ (Wbore) tbe lilacs flower at every bouse ; 

(Where) the shade of the lilacs is cool, 

O brother, take me.” 

“ In front tbe rivers are deep : 

Do you then remain with your motber-iii-law j 
O sister, remain at borne. 

“ In front tbe dogs bark ; 

li,email! with your inotber-iii-law ; 

O sister, remain at home.” 

“ I will throw cakes to the dogs ; 

0 brother, take me. 

Take mo to my mother: 

O brother, take me. 


Hofes. 

d'reTc = bakdyan ; tbe Persian lilac, meJia composite, ft almost 
tbe shadiest tree in India, better even than the nim, its relative. It is also 
related to the tun and tbe mahogany. It beai's laige bunches of lilac 
flowers, and may be seen along the roadsides in several Panjab districts. 
Fallon, Nein Hind. Diet, wrongly calls it the oleander (see art. the 

proper#name for which is kanor or kanail and the seientiUc name nerium 
odoi'um. Fallon by the way (art.^^yjfi^) renders k^ner, to(f, By oleander. 
tinlidn, Panj., those, they, the. 
piatid'ri fnQQ song Nos. 42, 44. 
chhduu, Panj. = Sansk. and Hind, cbbayji, shade, 
seh^ be, she, it, that, tbe. See song No. 19. 
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bhainen, ea is a carious inflect, here, as bahiK is fem., see song No. 44. 
bhainon for bahino, occurs in song No. 47, q. v. 

TcutUjaw jo, jo — ko, to. See song No. 5. 

* fanghi fut. form of paud, to throw. See songs Nos. 23, 25. 
clew = (le, of, Panj.; sec song No. 21. fm — ke pas: t?«n 
kol = de kol, Panj,, = ke pas, Hind. 


46. 

Pburow Ldhorow nimbu aya, ni-bilcja bajar ; 

Mery a ras’lia nimbua mulea liya. 

Laikar paisd, liataw jo daurya iiimbu andc char; 

Moryii )%s’lia nimbuu mulea liya. 

Laikar p’rat’ri chirau baithi, tuk*rc kite char ; 

Merya ras’lia nimbua miilun liya, 

Laikar nimbu chhamko paya, musak gayi bajar; 

Merya r.as’lia nimbua mulow liya. 

Laikar nandaa bhai sikha-liya, ‘ bhiibo kaddh l)ulu' b;ih’r ; 

Merya ras’Ha nimbua nnilea liya, 

Laikar sotlui niaran lagyii.; bhabo niia kaddhya bah’r; 

Merya ras’lia nimbua mnlc« liya. 

Laikar ata guudhan baitha, kar-diit.a pan’sar, 

Merya ra.s’lia jiimbu.a mulc« liya. 

JCothcrt eiiarhi kari hakki'm mary.'i/i, ‘a-ja gliar di nar’; 

Merya ras'lia nimbua nuilca liya. 

Laikar k.'tr’chhi aggi jo daurya : lokaa ditti phat’kar ; 

Merya ras’lia nimbua imilen liya. 

Kdnqrd, 

Prom far Lsihor limes came and were sold in the bazaar; 

I bought juicy limes. 

Taking money I ran to the shops and bought four limes : 
bought juiey limes. 

Taking a knife I sat down to peal them ; I cut them in four j 
I bought juiey limes, 

Taking the limes 1 made a relish (with them); the smell reached the 
bazaar ; 

I bought juicy limes. , 

Taking hiftf^uy husband’s sister taught her brother, ‘ Turn my brO'- 
ther’s wife* out of the house.’ 

I bought juicy limes. • 

Taking a stick ho bogau to beat me: he turned the brother’s wife out, 
1 bought juicy limes. 
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Taking flour he eat down to knead, and he made it watery* 

I bought juicy limes. 

Getting on to the roof he shouted out, ‘ come, my house-wife.* 

I bought juicy limes. 

Taking the ladle be ran to the fire : the people cried shame; 

I bought juicy limes. 

Notes. 


dhuron Lahoron, inflect. sdiu^from Labor. 
d{-bi1cga, at conj. part. ; sec songs No.s. ‘,i2, 23. 
rns'lid = ravSila, juicy. • 

mulen liyd, cominon hill phrase, bought, mulen, inflected nasally 
from Panj. mull or mul, price (= Hind. mdl). * 

dnde, Panj. form of a7e = lit. came. Here used idiomatically for ‘ to 
get.’ See song No. 5G. 

hatdw jo = luitoM ko, to the shops. 

p'rnVri, in the hill dialect, a paving knife or instrument, pardtt and 
pardt i.s a large dish usually, and Panj. pardfrd is a wooden kneading 
%’ougli. See song No. 44. This word is a curious one. 

clu'rnd, to poal = Hind. chliiPna. 

chhamk'nd, Panj. = Hind, cliliaitnh'nn, io fry .spice.s in butter. Hind. 
hagldr'nd, = Panj tufJch'nd, nu'aii.s to jk)u’' hot butter on to spices. All 
these words have the sen.se of to season. The seasoning here referred to, 
called in Panj. nevrd, is thus made. Chini.s or .s])ieos are mixed with oil 
or gin and fried till tl»e mixture burns, slices of lime are then thrown in. 
Whilo cooking the smell is so pungent as to make all near it cough and 
sneeze, and so penetrating as to make the neighbours un])leasautly aware of 
what is going on. 

musalc = mnshk, smell, odour. 

lanhllt huhe hdh'vy cast her beyond the threshold ; Panj. kadtlh'nd, 
Panj. to cast, throw, huhd, Panj. threshold. Idh'r = biihir, outside, 
beyond. * ^ 

««n, Panj. (= ko") to. 

pan'sdr, watery, tliin. (?) Pant, water, (in Panj. in composition, 

+ Bar, all. 

kofhd (jeothew, masc. nasal, inflect, sec above, passim) the upper story 
{Jbdld khana) of a house, the roof. • 

hakkdn mar'nd, hill dial., to shout out, call out. 

Jcafehln = kar’chhi, a brass ladle. 

=• ag ko, to the fire, jo, see song No. 6. 
lokdn = logo» (log), people, (they). 

phafhdr, blame ; usually a curse, malediction, pliufkdr dend, to cry 
fie or shame on, to blame. 
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47. 

Bbainow ! sas gayi Labor: maia gbar thamyaw, bbainon ! 

Bbainoa ! pabild hath pdyd kothi at;e di, bhainow ! 

Diiyd bath paya kiipa ghme da, bbainon ! 

bath pdyd cbata gure da, bhainoa ! 

Bbainoa! pabild ]n'ira bdhyd, billida cbhikkya, bbainoa ! 

Bbainow! duya piira babya, parosbu pucbbyd, bbaiuoa ! 

Bbainon ! trid pura babya, sas ai-rabi, bbaiuow ! 

Tawe lieth lukdyd, roti pakawani, bhaino» ! 

Bhainoa ! ilmncle both lukd^^^a, matbd tek’nda, bbainoa! 

Bbaino« ! pirbiya both lukdyd, plrbi sa.s di, bhainoa ! 

Bbainow ! n^kune satya, cbuha bbur’kyd, bbainoa ! 

Bbainoji! noi liirbid satya, silii tapyd, bbainon ! 

Bbainow ! sob’ren pak’ri dang, jetbca mung’yi, bhainoa ! 

Bbainoa ! sob’re di bbaji-gai jangb, jotbo di ving’li, bliainon ! 

Bhainoa! unbaw jo pai-gai ap’ni, mam piird cbbaki lid, bhainoa ! 

l^dngrd. 

Sisters, rnotber-in-law went to Labor : I bad charge of the house, sisters! 
Sisters, first my band found tlie flour-binn, sisters ! 

Secondly my band found the gbi-bag, sisters 1 
Thirdly my band found the sugar-pot, sisters I 
Sisters, I baked the first sweet-cake and the cat sneezed, sisters I 
Sisters, the second sweet-cake I baked and the neighbour asked ques¬ 
tions, sisters! 

Sisters, the third sweet-cake I baked and mother-in-law came, sisters ! 
I bid it under the baking-pan, baking bread, sisters ! 

Sisters, I bid it under my veil, making my obeisance, sisters! 

Sisters, 1 bid it under the chair, inotbcr-iu-law’s chair, sisters ! 

Sisters, taking it I threw it into a corner and a rat snatched at it, 
sisters ! 

Sisters,^taking it I threw it into the home-field, a tiger leapt across 
sisters! '* 

Sisters, father-in-law seized a stick, brother-in-law a mallet, sisters! 
Sisters, father-in-law’s thigh was broken and brother-in-law’s finger, 
sisters ! 

Sisters, each of them got his own (troubles), I oat the cake, sisters ! 

t 4 0 

i 

Notes. 

€ 

JShainoio, see song No. 45. 

Icothi, i^cf. hothd, in previous song) an inner (or upper) room in 
native houses used as a storeroom j larder, granary, store-room. 
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kupd ghiue dd, the leathern*;yA» vessel, ghyo, gMu, gheu*, Panj, ghi ; 
fee song No. 5. Kupd, hupd, kuppa^ tho large leathern vessel used for 
keeping ght. 

chdtd, the vessel for receiving the juice of the sugarcane as it pomes 
from the mill, chdtd gure du the molasses pot. For an accurate 'descrip¬ 
tion of gur and the native processes of sugar-making, see Carnegy’s 
Kachahri Technicalities^ art. ukh. 

purd hdhgd : I put tho cakes to bake: I put it on the fire, raft 
id/dndf to put bread on to the fire, is a common exj)ressiou ; lit., to make 
the bread expand. Tliis sense of Mh'nu seems to have escaped the Diets. 
The purd is a sweet cake made of ghi, gu A and Hour. 

chhikhyd ; chtdkk'nd, Panj., = Hind, chhink'nd, to sneeze. Of, 
pakhi = pankhi, song No. 31. And diigha = diiugha, song No. 45 ; 
ficha = undid, song No. 44. The sneezing of a cat (or in fact any sneez¬ 
ing) is considered a bad omen in India. Cf. song No 50, 

pares’ni = parosan, a female neighbour ; my neighbour became inqui¬ 
sitive. 

tawd, Hind., an iron plate for baking bread, a griddle. Fallon. 
jhuft(hi (Panj. jhnnd, Hind., chddar), a cloth worn by women over 
their heads and faces to conceal them. 

mathd tele'nan, lit., 1 struck my forehead; I prostrated myself. The 
Kdngra custom is for young wives or tho girls of a family to prostrate 
themselves and touch the feet of any old female relative on seeing her for 
the first time in the day. The mother is excepted. 

plrhigd, pirhi; a low stool with a high straight back used by native 
women. 

nei (conj. part., sec song Nos. 23, 32) from Panj, nend (= lend. Hind. 

» for 1), to take. 

satyd ; sat'nd, hill dial., to throw. 

llmfJchyd {lit, jumped, leapt), used of a rat or mouse, to scratch, pull 
at, make a noise. 

lurhi, lari, Inh'ri, Idrliid, hill dial., the field adjoining th6 h^use, tho 
home-paddock, the compound. 

mung'ri, hill dial., a small wooden mallet used for patting earth. 
hhafnd, Panj., to be broken. Cf. Hind, hhich'nd, to be crushed 
Sansk. root, prick. 

unhdnjo, to them, vide supra. 

pai-yai, had befallen. On them their own (tr(ftib?los) had fallen. 
paind Panj. = Hind, par’nd, see songs Nos. 21, 2G. 

chhaki, conj. part, (see nei, above), from chhak’iid, Panj., to eat, 
hillidn chhikhyd send, soh'rcw pak'ri. These are good examples of tho 
nasal inflect, so frequently noted above. Here in both cases used for the 
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agent with ne j ^an, fern, and en, maac. This is very common in the hills. 
E. g.y as familiar examples, ghoridn Tchai liyd, the mare eat it: ghoren hhai 
ligd, the horse cat it. See song Nos. 44, etc. 


48. 


der. 


Jhul, jhul, raeriye pakhiyo ; lap lap kar’de nag: 
Bir biyah’na chalya imind]ie?i sab’j kuman : 

Bir biyalia dya ai-bai\ha tliaiidhe bag. 

Ilal inila, saheliyo : bhabo dekhan jaiiaw, 

Bhabo da ki dukh’nd, ? Sawwarin mutydr ! 

Bhaiya sada hai gaiib'uaw : bhabo hai cdiak-chal! 


Kdngrd. 

Move in and out, niy fan, as the .snake turns and twists : 

My brother has gone to bis wedding with his green bow on his shoul¬ 


My brother has returned married, and sits in a cool garden. 

Come together, maid.s,—to go and see our sister-in-law. 

What is there to see in our sister-in-law ? She is nut-brown and full 
grown ! 

Our brother is meek ; our sister-in-luw is tricky. 


No (CIS. 

fahhiye, folchi, — pankhi, a .small fan. Se«5 song No. 91. 

la^ lap htr'’nu, to twist in and out, to wriggle along : bill dial. Of. 
Panj., laph, a wave, surge, billow ; Hind., lap jhap dial, a rapid awkward 
gait; lip'm, to bend as a cane. 

mundhen saOj human : green bow on shoulder, fully armed or dressed. 
Mundlicn, nasal inilect., on the shoulder. In the old days in Kangra, the 
carrying of a green bow was the sign of being fully got-up for a holiday 
oecasiou. Green is the usual colour for luck in India. 

Panj., a fidly developed girl: grown-up girl: a girl of the 
ago of jmberiy. Also = motd, fat, stout. 

sddd, Panj. = asddd, our. 

dmh-chdl, bill dial., clever, sharp, tricky. Of. Hind, chik'na, oily i 
chik’ni-chup’ri biit, oily speeeli, llattery : cliak’ma, a trick. 


49. 


“ Ni budhye, hiihc do wich hai chuh’ra ; 
Td» sitt-de ghar da kiira , 
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Bhdbi nun dkhi^, “jhab’ke kufalca^^h sitt** 
“ Muijde nu« roti Jkhulawe i 
Muy’ke lai jdwo.’* 


Panjdh 

“ Grandmother, the sweeper is at the doorway ; 

Then throw Iiim the house-rubbish, 

That he may quickly take it away.” 

Then he said to his sister-in-law, “ throw him the rubbish at once.** 
“ I am giving the boy bread ; 

Let him come again and take it.” 


Notes. 


Moral, it never gets done at all. 

huhe, Pan]., threshold; see song No. 40. 

ioich == vich = bich, inside, Panj. See song No. 18* 

chaKfd, Panj., a sweeper. 

eiff'nd, Panj., throw away : cast away. 

kadih siff, J^anj., emphatic, both verbs meaning to throw. See Bong 
No. 40. 

muf'ke, Panj., returning. 


50. 

Tu« ta» dedc, be faqira., 

Mainu» achhi, be, dawal. 

Tu» ta?t dede, be hakiinii, 

Maiuiiw achhi, be, dawal. 

Jih’te jhat’pat akhjin bich 
Ledewe dikhai. 

Panjdb, 

Do you then, 0 fa(pr, give 
Me good medicine, O. 

Bo you then, O doctor, give 
Me good medicine O. 

From which quickly in my eyes 
Sight may be given. 

Notes. 

. mainun, Panj., =? main nu», to mo. ^ - - 

jih'te = jis’ee, from which: te ^ to ^ ^on,Panj., =5 «eand te, Hiud., 
from, with. • 

d^/idw =«= ankhaw, eyes j see song Nos. 41, 45, 31, 47, 50 for th« 
omission of this n. 


s le 
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NtJRSERY RHYMES. 

51. 

Mera kbinun niibin mil’da, we ! 

Mam kitlie ja dliaiadangi ? 

Kujh bas nabia auiidi: 

Maia kitbe ja siingbangi ? , 

Panjdh. 

My ball I cannot 6nd, 0 1 

Where shall I go and search ? 

No smell comes from it : 

Where shall 1 go and smell ? 

]\’o/cs. 

Ichimiw, Jchinnu, khiddu, hhidJo, Panj., a small ball or plaything: 
a child’s bouncing ball. 
we — be, O ! 

hiihe? Pan j.,in what place? where? 


K, re koko ; ja, re koko ! 

Jangal pakke b^r: 

(Mei'ji bibi sone maug’ta ;) 

Hain’ri ke do ser. 

Fanjdb. 

Come, 0 crow ; go, 0 crow ! 

The wild-plums arc ripe in the jangal: 

(My baby wants to sleep;) 

Two sers for a pie. 


Notes. 

4 

This and the next three songs are sung by my ayahs, Panjabis, to 
my son aged about a year, to send hini to sleq). They .seem to be standard 
songs for English babies, but 1 do not know for certain if they are sung 
by the women to their own children. 

r ^ r 

koko ; a o^'b<.v, child’,s bugbear: bugaboo. 

her, the wild-plum ; Zyziphusjiijuha. 

Mbi, a little baby, apjdi&d to any European baby, male (as here) or 
female: probably it is a corni[)tion of the English word ‘ baby.’ 

dam'ri, a pie : a nominal coin for nothing, for a song. 
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Nindi, nindi, bibi! 

Roti, makhan, cliiid I , 

Panjdh. 

Sleep, sleep, baby ! 

Bread, butter audsu^av ! 


Notes. 

This is a song iu English nurseries. f!ee aong No. 52. 
nindi = nind, sleep, Nuuli is the usual form of the word in nurse¬ 
ries. IS. g. Nindt haro, go to sleep, is a very common expression by 
ayahs towards very young cliildren. 
hihi, baby. See song No. 53. 


51. 


Mera hihi sotii, 

Bilati pankhd ehal’ta hai ; 

Mera bibi .sota, 

’Arab ka pani pita hai; 

Panjdh. 

My baby sleep.s, 

The thennantidotc i.s working ; 

My bah}' sleeps, 

And drinks ])tire water. 


Notes. 

An English nunsery song. See song No. 53, 

hihi, baby. See song No. 52. • 

Bilati pnnhhd = Vilayati pankha or English pankba, which is the 
ordinary Hind, and Panj. term among the servants of tiie English for tho 
thermantidote. 

kd pdni, this is a puzzle. It has been, explained to mean, 
‘ sweet water’ or ‘ pure water.’ In Arabic 'arah anCi^'erib are used to 
mean ‘ much pure water,’ or as verbs, ‘ having much water’ (of wells, rivers, 
etc.) This wag account for this expression, but the derivation seems 
doubtful. Perhaps the expressiou should bo adraJc kd pdni, ginger water 
or gingerade. 
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#■ 65. 

Alang-palang ka pdVnn, 
liesham lag! ^ovi; 

Kabul se mughalilni 
Kliari jhulave pal’nd j 
Kindi, nlndi, bill! 

Kindi, nindi, karo. 

-ip 

Fanjdh, 

A Rwing-cvadle for your bed, 

Hung with sllkiui ropes ; 

The nurse lias conyi frprn Kabul 
To make tbe cradle swing ; 

Sleep, sleep, my baby. 

Sleep, sleep, 

d^ofos. 

This is tbe last of the English nursery lullahiea. See song No. 52. 
2 HiVii(i and painn, a s»ing-oradlo, cradle. 
hip = lagi, I’usttMied. 

miKjluiUm, properly a female Mughal (Moghul): used for an atton* 
dant in the women’s apartments iu Musulman houses; a maid, house* 
maid, maid-servant, nurse, 
nindi. See song No. 52. 
hbi. See song No. 53. 

50. 

Hun min’jo kihiin mil’iie ? 

Caddie/? anda .air, 

Pattar pattar bak’riydw khai-l.de, 

Bhu^’naulyaa klah’de hair. 

Hun eh nahv/? jdml’no, 

^ Kuui jinaf kunimav’na? 

Eh kamin i)hii'i kmii kar’na ? 

4 * 

Hun min’jo kihan mil’ne? 

Barhi bhar pbiri kuni bns’ua ? 

Kus mitre kano bas’na H 
Hun eh naUh? pbul’no, 

How shall I g(fb them now r' 

The shepherd's llecdi has eomo 
And the goats have eaten all the loaves, 

A.nd the sijuirrels have eaten the wild-plums. 
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This (tree) will not flower now, « 

"Who will live ? who will die P 
Who will do this again ? 

How shall I get them now ? 

W^ho will live again a whole year ? 

With what fi-iend shall I laugh (i .id play) ? 

This (tree) will not flower now. 

N’otes. 

The tenor of this song is rather etevated for small children 
howevc'r, very po])ular. The child is snppo'^ed to arrive at a favourite ber 
tree (wild plum, Zi/::>pbus ji(jnhit), and linds that all the fruit and leaves 
have boon destroyed b}' goats aisthscjuirrels. 
him, Pauj., now. 

min'Jo, hill dialoct, to me ; — maivi -f* jo. See song No. 5. 
kihdn P:u»j., how? See song No. 2;h 

GiuliiieYi, eu dialect, inflect. Sou song No. 5, etc. The Gaddis aro a 
caste of Hindu shepherds in Kangra and Chainba. 
nnJd ~ ata, comes. 6*/'. song No. -IG. 
air, ir, Panj., a flock (>het'p, goats, etc.) 

lhafnauli, hill dial., a snuirrtd. (Hind, gilah'ri) ; but I rather doubt 

this. 

khnh’de khae, eat. 

hwnf hill dial., who? hm? (= kis) inflect, form of the abovo. Gf, 
Bongs Nos. 211, 27, Jll. 

kamtiiy Ihinj., =« kam in all its senses, 

barhi hhitr, a full year: bar hi, a year. See song No. 

liats'nd, for ha?^s’iia, to laugh. Cf. songs Nos. 31, 14, 45 and 47. 

LOCAL SONGS. 

57. 

“ Clial ; Chambe chdkavi jana, miyaa j 
Chal; Cliainbe olukari jana, iniyaa.” 

“ Aukhi re gbath bikh'ra re p.ninda ; 

Aukhi re ghjiti, bikh’^-a re paiiida : • 

Godi mc» balak yiina, iniytia ; 

Godi ine» balak yana, iniya«.’' 

“ Chal; Chambe ebakari jiind, miya« ; 
dial Chambe chakari.” 


Kdngrd. 
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“ Come and take service in Chamba, friend ; 

Come and take service in Chamba, friend.” 

“ That difficult pass, that difficult j^ath ; 

That difficult pa^, tha|b difficult path : 

A young child in my arms, friend ; 

A young child in my arms, friend.” 

” Come and fake service in Chamba, friend ; 

Come to service in Chamba. 


Notes. 

This is one of the songs of H>e Gaddis or Hindu shepherds of the 
Kangrd mountains (see song No. 50). Service under the Chattibii Raja is 
looked on as very remunerative in Kiingra, because, though the pay is 
insignificant, the room for exaction is un|,inuted. The mountains, however, 
into Chamba from Kingr.a are very bigl» and difiieult. 

Fallon. New lliml. Diet., art. quotes a ‘hymn’ in almost the 

exact words of this song. 

Anghat ghati, mnshkil paiiuli, godi men balak ytina. 

So the above song may be an adaptation from some well known byinn. 

hikh'rd, Panj., difficult, impracticable. 

re, exclamation used towards something bad. Cf. re holco, O that 
crow ! Song No C2. 


5S. 

Gadctiye bo, ghasiitari khiinri jana, bo ! 

Gadctiye bo, ghasiitaii kluinii jan;i, bo ! 

Gaddi toni aj marlie hieh naln'aoa ; 

Cbite bich snkh kiluia paiui, bo ? 

Ckambd, 

O sliejdierdess, O conic and have a slide ! 

O shepherdess, O come and have a slide. 

Thy shej'herd to-day is not at home; 

O how will happiness be in tliy heart ? 


Notes. 

'I’liis is another song of the Gaddis (see .song No. 56), A slide down 
the sides of the snow-clad mountains is a common amusement. This is a 
woman’s .song. « 

N t! , , . 

CaJct.i'., a Ghctdi women, a Gaddi’s daughter ; shepherdess. JSti, hill 

dial, is a common termination to signify the daughter or woman of a tribe 

or caste. Vf. Jxltairell, a Khatri woman ; Brahnane(i, a Bratirnan woman ; 

Chainarefi, a Chamuiar woman ; etc. 

lo, O, yco^ong No. 18, etc. 
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ghasutariy Lill clijil., a elide in tlio snow : a slide down the snow-clad 
mountain side : toboganing. Qhasutari hhana, to slide, to have a slide. 

Gaddt tcrd, lit, thy Gaddi, thy shepherd : among the Gaddis it is 
used for husband, but not for any other male rMative. Oaddi terd, thy 
husband : Gaddi vicru, my husband. 

marhc; Pan]., wmr/i!/, a Hindu tomb or monument: hill dial., 

a monument or temple on a hill top : among the Gaddis a hou.so, a hill¬ 
side hut. 

hich, in : see song No. 18. 

kihdn ? Panj., how ? see song No. 23.* 

59 ^ 

Pari Anjani\:in den melc«, bo, bbandon'i larya ; 

Jiliandoru l.iv}:!, bo, bbiuidoiu l:\r\a 

A'lvlno/. Anjiiin\a/t den inele??, bo, blnunloru larva ! 

L('.g .save uiflo (!(' jluiran bieh gbns*re, bo . 

Gus:U« titliu da gharc bich bar) a, 

IHcb barya. 

Miiiye, Anjauiya» de» melon, bo bhandoru l.'«rya, 

luhigrd. 

Indeed the bees stung at Anj-ami’s fair, 0 : 

The bec.s .stung, O the bees stung. 

Verily the bees stung at Anjanii’.s fair, O ! 

All the peo])le at the fair rushed into the jungles, O : 

The prie.st of the place ran into bis house, 

• Into his lioiise. 

!My dear, the bees stung at Anjuna’s fair, O, 

Foies. 

The monkey god llanuman was the son of Aujana, wife of Kesari, 
a, monkey, by Vayu or Pavana, the Wind ; whence his metronymic 
Anj.'uieya. At Gurk’ri, four miles from Kaugr;i town, there is*a temple to 
Aujana, and a fair is held there in her honour in October. 3'Tie .story 
goes that many ye:\rs ago a man at the fair accidentally disturbed a bees’ 
iiesb, and the bees diished out and stung all the people, who ran into the 
thick jungles in the neighbourhood. 

_ h(iri, indeed, verily. 8ee song No. 7. 

den, of : see song No. 21. 

hhandoru, a bee ; hill dial. 

•‘The o« in the word nalibion in the above song I have explained at p. 157 (») as 
an intensive termination. The word should, however, he perhaps emy^nod as nahi/i 
o» ■= nahia o = nalurt hai, is not, where on (o) = had. See footnot^ro p. 161, 
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dkhen, hill ^1., indeed, verily; (?) connected with Panj. 'dkh*na, to 
say, tell. 

bich, into, in. See song No. 18. 

tiihii, hill dial., there. So also hithu, hero ; kithd ? whore ? jithd, 
when i and so on. Cf. Panj. tithe, there, and tithon, thence ; and so on. 
niuiye^ my dear. See song No. 32. 


60. 


Asin, bo, jc siiiiya khinnuen pattan par aya : 
Ditti, bo, majuri kliimi.ic» par langh.aya. 
Khinnuc7i di ram~jham lai« chirebalia : 
Khinnuea di ram-jham I 


Bag’di bag’di llai bich, paui hd?7 main kuy.a. 
Hath mat landa be ! Mufak janda chura, 
Khinnuon di ram-jham lam chirebalia : 
lvhinnuc7» di ram-jham ! 


’di bag’di Eai bich pani han bhamiriyaAi: 
Mulak ujiifya lihaunew diyan jliiriyan. 

Khimmen di ram-jham lain chirebalia : 
KliinnueJi di ram-jham I 



Bag’di bag’di Eai jit pani ban bhudriyan : 
l)c8 bigap 3 'a lihauncm di 3 'an kumharija/i. 
Khimiuev* di ram-jham l.-ii^i chirebalia : 
Khimme7J di ram-jham 1 


SiH-’kin saf’kin jiina, luithen kawvve di, be, sdthi : 

Pichhen rnufi dckli ! Teri nar, bo, kharoti 1 
^ Ivhinnuen di ram-jham lai;e chirebalia : 

I Khimmen di ram-jham I 

Jtdngr(i> 

0, when I heard that bouncing balls were at the ferry : 

0, I paid the fare and had a bouncing ball brought acrosB. 

A gaily-turbaned man brought the bouncing ball: 
r Thfa bouncing ball! 


1 am throwing rubbish into the rolling Eavi. 

O don’t take my hand ! my bracelets break. * 

■ gaily-turbaned man brought the bouncing ball s 
The bouncing ball! 
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I am throwing twirly-whirlios into the rolling U'ivI: 

The water-carrying girls oF IJliauri have niined the country. 
A giiily-tnrhaned man hronglit the bouncing ball ; 

The bouncing ball ! • 

T atn throwing the brooms into the rolling llavi ■ 

The ])otlor-Women oF Bhaun have ruined the eoutitry. 

A gaily-t\irh:).ne(l tnim hr.jiiglit the l)(>Liiieing ball : 

The bouncing ball ! 

O, yon walk the roads wil h ^bV/,iee’.(-sti(dr in h ind : 

Turn and look lia(d< ! O your wdfft is standing (there) ! 

A gady-turbaned man brought the bouueiiig ball : 

'.''he bouncing ball ' 


Njte.'i. 

This song is very pojudar among vming married women, and cxhii)it>. 
the peculiar liahit many of them !i.i\e of playing with children’s bounciilg- 
h.dls (Jcliiniii'in, s^ee song No. 51). They try and see liow often they 
c.-in hounei' them uj) and down w'ithont a fault. 

Bbaim is the eily [)art of the town of Ivdngr.i, and Rai stands for 
Ravi, whi(di, however, dvies not llow^ past Ivdngnl, but on the otii!.!r side 
of the Dhaula I)li..ir or Outer ilimahi\,ui Jhinge. 

The lirst tldngs a native wants in a new jdaee are water and a 
ghtirif. 'I’liesc at Kiiigr;! are sujiplied by the y/z/'/v'v and the kunhtrl-; 
who hawk them abiml to strangor.s. They arc of notoriously loose char- 
a*!ter, lienee the allusion in tlie song. 

yJxdu, ho, J<' siinif i : cf song No 32- when I heard. Je — jo, when : 
icsnally it means if, in I’anj. 

wojih'i, vulgar for majduri = mazduri, a lahourer’s pay. I have hoard 
inajur’ni used for a female cooly in the Panj. Oourts. 

langli(h/d ; j^inj. longlidmid, causal of to pass over; to gt't 

brought over : to fetch over. * • 

ramjhavi, lull dial., the bouncing up and down of a ball. Gf. Mind 
rivi-jhm, the patter of rain. 

cln'rthnJid for chircw;ilia = eliirewala, lit , he of the checkered turban 
(cliird, SCO song No. 35): a man with a turban of many colours; wdlid 
£or-aiial4i is a common Panj. form seen in many familw names, e. g., Ahlu- 
wiilifi. Chtrewdld baa also an idiomatic scn.se of medical f^t'Jletitionor. 

pdni haw, I have thrown ; j^dnd, to throw ; cf. .song.s Nos. 23, 25,45, etc. 
Ham/ri (jff. Hind, hhambiri, a buttertiy), the common Indian toy 
consisting of a small stick with paper fixed round the top so as to whirl 
quickly in the wmd ; a twirly-wldrly. ^ 

F F 
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khinnueti, Bhaunm', pichhen ; for the termination ^n, ef, songs Nos. 
47, etc, 

jMri fern, of jMr^ hill dial., = Panj. jhinw'ir (Hind. Jcohdr) the 
carrier caste : in the hills the water-carriers (bhishti). The women of 
this caste are very loose in character. 

Jit, in which. See song No. 25, 
hhudrt for luhdrt, a broom. 

sar'kio : tn, apparently another form of cn ; see songs Nos. 47, etc. 
hawwd, (Hind, dk or dkK) hill, dial, the large swallow-wort; saochch 
rum officimrum. 

muri, having turned : for the term { see song No. 23. 
kliafoti ( = khaloti) standing still. 

KIDDLES AND COMIC SONGS. 

61. 

Sarang phariya sarang hum. 

Jo sarang boliya ae, 

Je sarang akhe sarang iiu« 

Tan sarang mukh te jae. 

Fanjdb. 

The peacock cauglit a snake. 

When the thunder rolls, 

If the peacock makes his cry 

Tiien the snake slips from his mouth. 


, Notes. 

The above is a play on the sev(M-al meanings of the word sdrang; viz., 
(1) a ]>eacock, (2) a snake, (3) thunder, (4) the peacock’s cr}”^; sarang also 
means (5) a musical measure or rdq sung at midday, (6) a cloud, (7) a frog. 

r.allon, New Hind. Diet., quotes the Hindi version of this song; 
art, ^ 

< • 62. 


Bak’ri holi, “ maiw ! maiw ! main! main !” 

“ Main ” men mari jae. 

Maina boli, “ main na! main na!” 

B'aithi shakar khae. 

Fanjdb. 

The goat says, “ I! I! I! I!” 

And in saying “ 1!” is killed. « 

The maind says “ I am nothing ! I am nothing !’* 

And sitting (at ease) is fed with sugar. 
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Notee. 

Here we have a play upon the word “ main*' and the bleating of a 
goat at the shambles : and also a play upon the words “ maind’’ and • 
maia na”. The catch has a moral to it, “ the proud man has- a fall aiud 
•the humble gets good things.” 

63. 

Rukhe par Gaddi charhyd : 

Sun, cliarhya, ji! 

Pakka d&ru rarya : 

Sun, rarya, ji ! 

• Chamhd. 

The shepherd climbed into the tree : 

Listen, sir, he climbed ! 

The ripe pomegranate fell; 

Listen, sir, it fell. 

Notes. 

ruJche, Panj. ruJclc'h, rukJcVrd, a tree. 

Oaddty see song No. 66, etc. 

ddru, hill dial., a pomegranate. Cf. Hind, ddrimi, du-rina : Sansk. 
^dlima and dadima. 

rargd, hill dial., to fall (of fruit). 

POLITICAL SONG. 

6L 

Meri sundar pyari ai mandar inea ; 

Hans bans kar’ti hai, be, khili. 

“ Kabul ki larai, yaro, sun’kar, mujh’ko 
Ho, he, rahi thi bekali. 

Kabul mar’ke kab’jo in07i lae 
Jiti nahin hai Ilirat gall.” 

Panjdh. 

My pretty dear came into the house ; 

Laughing she is, oh, bursting with laughUnr.* • 

I have heard about the Kabul war, my friend, • 

And oh I have remained ill at ease. 

Kdbul we have conquered and taken itito our possession, 

But have not conquered the road to Ilirat. 

• Notes. * ^ 

Very popular all over the Panjab during the late Kat>ul war. 
hhili, bursting with laughter. 

lekali: kal bond, to be at ease; bekal bond, to bo ill at ease, to be 
out of joint. 

galit a pass, road. 
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Note on some earthen pots found in the alluvium at Mahesvam (Mahesar). 

— J3^ 1^. N. BosEjob. Sc., p. o. s,, Oeological Survey of India. 

(With two Plates.) 

Mahesvara is the capital of the southern portion of Hollcai’’s territory 
known as the SubhA of Nimar, and is situated on the Narraadd some 40 
miles south of Indore. Modern Mahesvara rose into importance during 
the reign of Ahalya Ilai who mado it the seat -of her government. As 
containing the aslies of that remarkable and venerable woman it is largely 
resorted to by pilgrims. 

Captain Dangcrlield in his paper on the Geology of Malwa* mentions 
having been shewn in the alluvium at Mahesvara large “ earthen vessels 
and bricks,” which were stated “ to have been, at a very remote period, 
overwhelmed by a shower of earth.” Since Dangcrlicld’s time, however, 
—and he wrote more than (30 years .ago—no one has taken any notice of 
them. I happened to pass through Mahesvara last Ajn’il, and wanted to 
avail myself of the opportunity to examine the antiijuitio.s in question. I 
was located in a bungalow to the wot of the town. (PI. XIV, lig. 1.) The 
upper G feet of the alluvium upon which the bungalow stands, is composed 
very largely of broken [)otteiy, and 1 oxlracled a nearly whole urn-sha[)ed 
earthen ])()t, quantiiie.s of more or less damaged enp-shaped vessels, fresh water 
shells, fragments of lower jaw and hones of JJuiuinaut.s, &c. The pottery 
remains had evidently been carried by the river from some place higher up ; 
and 1 learnt on inquiry, that at the ea.stern extremity of the town, there vvero 
to he seen by the river .side the remains of an ancient city turned u]).side 
down, as my iuforniaut stated, through .supornatural agency. The banks of 
the Narmada at the jdacc (known as the “ IMandal kho”) are some Go feet 
high. Approaching it by boat, one sees from a distance two woll-detined 
beds of unequal thickness, the upper (about 20 feet) romai'kably light- 
coloured, apdAhe lower (about 45 ft.) of a brownish hue. On getting to 
the plqCe, guides ])ointed out towards the base of the upper bed ])or- 
tions of potteiy-work, no doubt as they had been pointed out to Danger- 
field threescore years ago, and are described by him as lai’ge eartljen 
vessels. The pottery-works appeared to enclose round wells, of which 
I counted half-a-dozen. They are all more or less iuaccessiblo, and it ia 
not without cqiifider.lble difficulty that I managed to clamber up te , 

The two zones of tlie alluvium just mentioned are separated by a thin 
stratum of very dark-colourcd clay wliich to all appearance formed the soil 
of the now inhumed city. Tlio lower portion (G ft.) of the light coloured 
upper zone contains bits of cliB/i'coal and fragments of pottery in abun- 


• Malcolm’s “ Central India,” Vol. II, p. 325. 
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dance. The presence of the former would lead one to infer a large admix¬ 
ture of ashes. Pieces of human and cattle bones, small pebbles, bricks and 
a few large rolled pebbles chipped off artificially were obtained from this 
-“bed. The overlying alluvium (about 14 ft.) is characterised by the entire 
absence of these^jjmd tlie occurrence of large rolled pebbles and freshwater 
shells. The pottery-work seen from below is found on examination to be 
composed of very thick, closely fitting circular juecos open at both ends, 
measuring 5^ in. vertically, and with a diameter of a foot and a half. From 
the well enclosed by tins pottery I dug out a very large number of earthen 
pots of various sbapos and sixes piled up with their months downward, some 
quite empty, others filled partially or entirfcly with an argillaceous material. 
The length of the vessels varies from 11 to 7 inches, and the diameter from 
8 to G; the diameter of the mouth which is without a lid ranges between 
5 and 3 inches. There is no ornamentation except an unsymmetrical fur¬ 
row or two an inch below the neck. See PI. XIV, XV, fig. 2—5. 

The contents of the pots when not einiit}' are an indurated marl present¬ 
ing a vesicular appcai'ance, and containing hones of birds ^and small mam¬ 
mals and fr.'igments of charcoal. Tlie vcjsicles are irregularly elongated, 
and are encrusted over with a thin yellowisli-hrown substance which Mr. 
Mallet of the Geological Survey (who very kindly analysed a specimen) 
considers to be the remains of some decom])osed vegetable matter. Large 
numbers of ribs probably of goats and .sheep and some teeth were got 
mostly from the interstices between the j)ot.s. The entire absence of human 
hones or himifin teeth fj-oni inside tlie well is notable. 

The well dug into (7 in PI. XIV, fig. 1) goes down about 10 ft. into 
the lower zone of the alluvium, though the houudary-work of pottery is 
carried only 2 feet downward. Lartlieu pots wore found from top to 
bottom all, as remarked before, wifcli their mouths directed downward. 

As the otlier wells were quite inaeeessihle, they could not he opened up 
without excavations on a large scale for wliieli I had no time. If similarity 
of aijpearanee might justify us in infen ing anything we would infer them 
to contain earthen vessels also similar to tho.so obtained ♦frtJra* the well 
just described. It would he extremely desirable to examine them, tjspecially 
as excavations may lead to important discoveries and t brow some light on 
the early history of India. I may montion in this connection that I noticed 
at one end of the suction, at “ Mandal koh,” two rows of bricks (Je in the 
dja^ram), as if they enclosed the door of a house. , 

The points which present themselves for doijermiuatitm are— 

(1.) The age of the inhumed town. , 

( 2 .) Th^s purpose for which the well described in this paper was 
constructed, aud the earthen vessels placed in it. 

(3.) The cause of inhumation. 

1 have not been able bo settle any of these important questions to any- 
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thing approaching satisfaction. I shall, however, throw tojjetber a^ew ' 
notes in the hope that they may be of some service to the arfihaeologist./ 

The shape of the earthen vessels is quite peculiar, and the potters of 
the district have long since ceased to make anything like them. When’" 
we consider, besides, the thickness of the alluvium covel|||||g tha wells, and 
of the pottery-bed below the bungalow, as well as the age of modern 
Makes vara Itself which is built upon these deposits and is at least some fou/ 
centuries old,* we can have no doubt about the antiquity of the inhumed * 
town. That there was an ancient city of the name of Mahe^ivarapura or 
Mahe^a-Mandala, there is fair historical evidence to prove.f It is possibjii 
that the relics now discovered maik the site of that city. 

Cautley in his account! of an ancient town discovered near Saharan- 
pur speaks of a well near the site of that town from which “ a great 
quantity of gliards or watorpots were taken out wliole, as if,” says he, “ they 
had fallen into the well and sank.” He does not, however, describe them 
or tlieir contents, nor does be tell us how they occur. Their large number, 
and the circumstance of their havitjg been taken out whole, make their 
occurrence by mere accident extremely improbable, and incline me to suspect 
that they were, like the earthen pots under notice, placed in the well by 
human hands, and for one and the same purpose. But what could this 
purpose be ? In the present instance certainly, the wells could not have 
been village wells, for in tiiat case there would not have been so many . of 
them close together especially so near the river. Nor could they evidently 
have been meant for irrigation purposes. The most eligible hypothesis 
that has presented itself to rne is, that the ghards wore dedicated to the dead,, 
some with the ashes after cremation, and others with cooked cereals and 
meat. • The ashes would explain the presence of bits of charcoal in the 
marly contents of the ghards. The vesicular texture of these contents, and 
the peculiar lining encrustation of the vesicles could be satisfactorily 
accounted for by the mixing up of the cereal grains with marl brought 
into the pots by infiltration atid tlieir subsequent decomposition. The 
evolution ^ases during this process would, as observed by Mr. Mallet, 


* The inscriptions at Kalesvara and Mfttamgc|vara, tho two oldest temples at 
Malic?vara hear the dates 8ainvat 1622 and 1623 respectively. An inscription in' 
a mosque near the fbrt deciphered to me by a Munshi gives 800 Sijra as the date 
of its erection. 

t Mahesvara has been identified by Cunningham with the Mohishifalo^ulo of 
Hiouen Thsang. (“ Ancient Geography,” p. 488.) Tho ‘ Mahifa Ma^dala’ to which a 
Missionarj’ was sent by Asoka in B. C. 240 (Tumour “ Mahfiwamso,’' pp. 71-78) is 
probably present in the names Mahe?vara and Mari(Jale?vara which are only four milos 
apart. 

t Journal of the As. Soc. of Bengal, Vol. III. for 1834, p. 226. 
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cause the vesicles to be diverse and irregular ; and such is found to be the 
case. Some at least of the bones found are probably the remnants of 
dishes of animal food. 

Preserving the ashes after cremation ancl supplying the dead with 
cooked food, wq|||||||)ractioes in vogue with many tribes, both Indian and 
extra-Indian. Major Mookler, for instance, describes some earthen pots from 
dVIakrdn,* * * § in which he says the dead were supplied with cooked*^ood. But 
in this and similar cases the urns or pots occur in well recognizable and 
indisputable graves. lu the instance at hand, however, the pots are extra¬ 
ordinarily numerous, and their mode of occurrence quite peculiar. ■ 

The TberOj^Mahadeva who was sent by Asoka in B. C. 240 to 
Mandalaf is reported to have made 40,000 converts to Buddhism, and 
ordained 40,000 more as priests. Hiouen Thsang, however, describes the 
people of the kingdom of Mahesvarapura as heretics, the most numerous 
being.the Pdsupatas.\ So that if the well had anjdhing to do with Bud¬ 
dhist funeral rites, it must have been sunk either before, or during the 
earlier centuries of the Christian era. But as the Buddhist topes hitherto 
discovered are to my knowledge of a quite different structure from the 
well-tope at ^ahesvara (if tope indeed it be), I am inclined to think that 
the latter was the-work of some non-Buddlnst Scythian tribe in wliiclHcase 
too the date could not be later than that just surmised § I have not, 
bpwever,' discovered any certain traces of such a tribe. The Bheels, the 
aboriginal people of tlie district, burn their dead, except infants and ad.ixits 
who die from unnatural causes. 

Bangertield speaks of a shower of earth as the cause assigned for tbo 
inhumation ; I was told that the place had been overturned. These tradi¬ 
tions probably point to an earthquake which would cause submergence, 
as in the case of the fort and village.of Siudru on the Indus j] 

The collections consisting of gliards, bones, &e., have been px'esented 
. to the Indian Museum. 

* Proc. A. S. B. for July 1877. The vessols found by Major Mocitlo’’, now in tho 
collection of the Indian Museum are not unlike those which form the subject of this 
paper. 

t Sec nolo, ante p. 228. 

X “ Hist, do la vie do Uiouon Thaang” pp. 414-416. 

§ James Prinsep from an examination of tho coins discovered by Cautley assigns 
the early centuries of the Chxdstian era as tho date of tho ("jestruction of the ancient 
' city near Saharan pur. '• 

II Lyell's “ Principles of Geology,” 10th edition, Vol. II, p. 99. 
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„ sikimensis, 91, 93. 94. 95, 99, 

1C», 110, 113, 114, 114 
aocialis, 92 

stoli(;zkanu8, 89, 93, 94, 95, 96, 
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„ atracheyi, 93. 95, 96, 98 

„ aubteirnneiis, 92 

thrierdia, 110 , • 

thricotis, 110, 112, 113, 
wyimei. 93, 95, 96, 99, 102 
Arvipolso, 118. 120, 121, 122 
Asplenium, 184 

„ iiidionm, ib. 

„ (Lepidopteris) macrocarpua, 
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„ ■whitbyenao, 184 

Asaam, Earthquakes recorded in, 61 
Aasiininea, 154 

beddomeana, 158, 167 
brcvicula, 159, 167 

„ subvar. bibalteata 
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„ subvar. bicolor, ib. 

holicoidea, 168 
hungorfordiana, 158, 167 
inniginala, 159 
niieiosculpta, 168, 159, 167 
iniiiiiita 159 
rubida, ib. 
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tflcobaldirma, 158, 167 
woodnifisoniaiia, tb. tb. 
Astietopterua diotdes. 6U 
Atella alcipi)e, 232, 245 
Athyma inaia, 51 

leueotlioe. ib. 
mahesa, 58 

sclenc)))hora, 51, 58, 247 
„ rota. 247 
Attagenidse, 266 
Auatonia, 129 
Axina, 134 

*Balca dohrniana, 139 
„ peruviana, ib. 

I, pyrunaica, ib. 

_ , »» var. liichonenais, 140 

liarleeia (f) microthyra, 165 
Uatrachia, 1*73, 218,'267 
Reddomca, 134 

Beiragarh identical with Wairagarh, 42 
Belemuopteris, 194 

II 'wood-masoniana, tfi. 
BelSdon. 172 “ 

Benaoiiia monticola, 46, 49 
Bieimednns porfuscua, 110 
Birds, Cenaus of ludiw, 271 
Bomhycoa, 269 
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Brachiopoda, 212 
Braohyops laWceps. 170, 216 
Brachyphyllum, 209 

• mammillare, ib. 

Brenthidea, 269 
Bruchidaj, *6. 

Buliminus ceylaniciw, 134 

„ (Cerastus) jickelianas, 135, 

166 

„ <)li\’ieri, 133 

Biipraaiidas. 268 
Bnlterflies from Sikkim, 49 
Byrrliidaa, 268 • 

Bythinea evezardi. 157, 167 
„ goniostoma, 156 

„ iTioons]iicua, ib. 

„ lutpa. tb. 

„ nioroleliana, 156, 167 

♦ „ philippiiiensia, 156 
pniphpll.'i, 157 
subpulchella, 157, 167 

., var tenuior, 167 
„ (?)tnrrita, 157,167 

Calamaridm, 266 
Callic'oc'hliaa, 134 
CalysiHjm- dnisia, 230 
Ca>id()iifi kolaciisis, 211 
CanlhnndH', 269 
Carabidfu, 268 
CardiopUfridea?, 185 
Cfirdiostoma trochulus, 126 
Carnivora, 261 • 

Carocollfi 131, 132 * 

Carychiuin, 180 
CarystUiJ attinn, 255 
Castalius elna, 218 
ethion, ib. 
manlufna, 234 
,, roxuH, 248 
Cataulus tortuoHua, 149 
Catopsiliii catilla, 251 
„ chrysei.s, 252 

„ crocale 251 

„ flava, th. 

,, pyranthe, 52, 69 

Cenans of Indian Land Fauna, 263 
Cephalopoda, 213 
CeratoduB 170, 172, 175, 17G, 216 

hislopianu®, 215 , 

huntcrianuB, ib, 
ohlongua, tb. 
virapa, tb, 

Ceramhycidse, 269 

Ceijthium, 162 ^ 

Cetac'ea, 265 

Cothosia biblis, 50, 64. 65, 67 
„ cyane, 54 

• „ nikobarLca, 231, 245 
Chamseleontidso, 266 
Charax, iffiiO 
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Chf*ok yu, 110 
Clieirolcpis, 2ii7 

,, oomp. miinsteri, H. 

Chelonitf, 266 
Chiroptera, 264 
Cbond rites, 179 

„ (?) dichotomns, ib. 

Chondroptor'^gii, 267 
Chrysoin('lid;e, 269 
CicindelidiB, 208 
Cifonidtn, 265 
Cioida^, 269 
Cionollida, 135 
Cirihocbroa anjira, 245 
aoria, 50 
lank a, 86 
niiiliiya, 232 
mitbila. 50 
nicobarica, 231 
thais, 245 
Clauailia, 139 

„ cvlitidncii, 48, 49 

„ W.iagoni, tb. tb. 

Cleiidfe, 209 

Cloud and rainfall to tempcMtiiro in India, 
on tho 1 elation of, 69 
CoecinellidiB, 209 
Cochlostyla. 134 
Coleoplera, 267, 271, 272 
< olubtida;, 266 
Coliiinbi, 265 
Colvdiida', 288 
Oonifera? 1!)5, 206, 210 
Co]>U)cheiliis, 126 
Corasiii, 134 
Gorilla, 128 
Corylophidac. 269 
Cranibiccs, 270 
Cnet'laia songaruB, 98 
Crocodilia, 172, 210, 266 
Crotalida', 267 

Crustacea, 131, 211, 271, 272 
Cryptoj)hagidf«, 268 
Cueujida>, lb. 

CunuinghaTuitea, 206 • 

Guroiiliojiid.'e, 2C9 
Curetis bulis, 52, 59 
„ tbetys, 234 

„ ,, var. saronis, 248 • 

Cyatbea, 183, 218 

,, comp I’chihatcheffi, 183 • 

Cyathoarcm, ib 

CyathopOTua, 144 ^ 

(Tlordonia) bcd(|omoannm, 145 
„ fllanfordi, tb, 
blanfordi, 127 
elatum, l-irl 
filocinctum. 144 

• (Jerdonia) imperforatura, 146 

procerum, 127 
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Cyathopomft, Bhflvaroyftnnm, 145| 167 
„ tignarium. 127 
CycadeBf(!SB, 196, 196,205, 206, 218 
Cycadero, 170, 204 • 

CyfiadinocarpuB, 206 
Cycadites, 204 

confertuB, ii. 
constrictuB, ii. 
cutchensis, ib. 
rajmahalensis, ii. 
CyclomorpLa, 144 
CyclophoruB, 143 
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exaltatnB, 148 

99 

formosaensis, ii. 

• 

99 

(Theobaldius) orites, 147, 
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(Ostodes), 144 

• ^ 

pealianuB, 146, 166 * 

99 

flpcciosuH, 148 

99 

„ var. aurcolabris, ib. 

99 

stenoBtoma, 145, 146 

99 

flublaevigatuB, 147 

_ 9» 

„ var. pealiana, 146 

Cyclopitys, 218 

Cydops, 132 

CyclopteriB, 186 

19 

oldhami, ib. 

9? 

(P) pachyrhachis, 186, 218 

Oydostoma, 131. 154 

tf 

bardayanum, 153 

99 

biangulatum, 144 

It 

(Troi>idopbora) raldwellia- 


iium 15u, 151, 154, 167 

• 

91 

„ var. soxearinata, 152 


167 

t 

„ var. sublaevis, 162 

99 

enrinatum, 151, 162, 153 

• 

•9 

(I'ropidophora^ erroneum, 


162, 153 

• 

99 

„ var. Biibligatum, 


153 

99 

„ var. Buboedusa. i5. 

• 

99 

„ var.subunieolor,t6. 

99 

fimbriatum, 151 

91 < 

liftiardi, ib 

99 

ligatum, 153 

99 

mauritianum, 154 

99 

Bcabrum, ib. 

99 

tricarinatum, 161 


uxiicolor, 161, 152 
Cyrlostomacea, 129 
Cyclotopsis, 127 

coiioideuv), ib. 

CyclotuB pus^luB, 143, 144* 

• nana, 142 

Cynthia erota, 60, 86. 245 
Cyrestia, 246 * 

„ , codes var. andamanica, H. 
„ fomosa, ib. 

„ horatiiw, a. 
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Cyrefitis, risa, 57 

„ tbyodamaBi 50, 57 

* „ „ rar. andamanica, 246 

Czekanowskia, 210 , • 

♦Dactylopteris, 194 
Danaaopsis, 182 

„ rajmabalenBis, ii. 

DanainsB, 224, 244 
Danaia, 224 

„ aglea, 49,63 • 

,, agleoidcs, 224 • 

,, ceylanicii, 86, 225 

* „ cbrysippus, 49, 224 

„ exprompta, 225, 226 

„ gratnmica, 86, 224, 225 
„ hogesippus. var. nosippuB, 226 
„ juventa, 225, 226 
limniaco, 224 
melancuB, 49, 53 
mdanoleura, 244 
„ no«ip])us, ib. 

„ nicobarioa, 226 

„ pltixi])pus, 49, 226. 245 

„ HeplrntrioiiiH, 49, 55 
,, aimilis. 226 

• „ „ var. nicoharica, 226 

„ vulgaris, 226 

Dapodius, egertoni, 214 
Dascillidau 268 
Dawsoiidla mroki, 128 
Dpiiioshuri.'i, 217 
Delias agustin^ 59 • 

„ pasithoc, tb. 

Dendrophidae, 267 
DermoBtidcT, 268 
Duudorix dieneces, 250 
epijarbas, tb. 
orseis, 236, 250 
petosiris, 59 
varnna, 250 
Diadema, 127, 144 

(Hostinii) consimilis, 85 
{IcloB r") parvus 144 
rotclla, 145 
Diamond mines visited by Tavernier, 
Identification of, 31, 219 
Dichopteris, 188 

„ ellorensis, ib. 

Dicksonia, 183, 184, 218 

,, bindrabunensis, 183 
,, hughefii, ib. 

Dictyopterideao, 193 
Dictyopteris, 203 

Dict^votseniopterideeo, 191 r 

Dictyozamites, 2u3 

„ indicuB, ii. 

Dicynodon oriciitalis, 217 
Dicynodontia, 177 * ‘ 

Dinosauria, 172 
Diplonunatiua burti, 150 ^ 
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^Diplommatina, htmgerfordiana, 160 

* }* japvoensis, ib. 

„ semiBculpta, ib. 

• „ sherfaiensis, ib, 

„ tumida, ib. 

Dipnoi. 215 
Dipsadidee, 267 
Diptera, 270, 271 
Discophora colinde, 57, 245 
* „ Inpida, 86 

Diurnal Lepidoptera of the Nicobar 
Isitiiids, 224 

Dodona ouida, 6S * 

Dolcschallia bisaltide, 245 
Draco ta?nioptoru8, 241 
Drassidffi. 270 
Dryophidoo, 267 
' Dyctis patna, 57 
DytiacidiM, 268 

Earthquakes recorded in Assam in 1879 
and 18SO, 61 
Ec'hinodermata, 211 
Echinostrobus, 208 

„ oxpansns ib. 

„ rajmahalensiR, ib. 

„ rhombicas, 209 

Edentata. 265 
Ehipidir, 207 
Eliitcridfe, 268 

Ellobius fuscicapillus, 119, 122, 123 
„ taljiinus, 119, 121, 122 
Elymnias cauduta, 80 
,, cottonis, .‘45 * 

„ dusara, 2 0 231 

• ,, mimus, 230 

„ paiithera, 231 

„ undiilans, 51, 245 

Endom3'^chida!, 269 
Ennea (Huttonella) moorchiana, 130 
„ stenopylis, ib, 

Epeiridfi?, 270 
Epicriiim glutinosum, 243 
Equisetaceaj, 179 
Eqiiisetites, 180 
Equisetum, ib, 

„ miinsteri, ib, 

t, rajmahalense, ib. 

Ergolis ariadne, 50, 57 
Erouia avatar, 69 , 

„ Valeria, 252 
„ „ var. pingasa, 86 

Erotylidce. 269 
Erycidm 267 
Eryq^nidae. 233, 248 
Eiyon comp, barrowensis, 212 
Estheriffi, 171 

„ kotaensis, 211 

• „ manguliensis, 171, 212 

Eucnemidce, 2^ 

Eucocblioaf 127 


^uplooa andamensis, 244 

„ camorta 228, 229, 231 

„ core, 49, 86, 244 

„ %speri. 227 

„ fraupnfeldii, ib. 

„ felderi, tb 

„ lurqi)i]iii, lb. 

„ mid'raus, 49. 65, 67 

„ ? montana. 86 

„ rovrirm 2?7 

„ phoebua, 226 

„ rh.adamantlins, 51 

* „ siijiitiiiiL IX. 'Ji'Zy 

Euri )us and I’oritbornfi from India and 
BurruHh, 85 

Euripus, new specie's of genus, 272 

* „ cinnauKiTrK'us, tb. 

* ,, eon.siniiliH, 8.5 

* „ ,, var. meridionalis, 86 

„ halithnr.ses, 61, 57 

Euryphyllum, 210 

„ wliitfianum, ib. 

Eiirytela horsfieldii, 245 
Evapoineter, desciipLioii of a raingauge 
■with 83 

Evotom\'s, 92 93 
'"I'airbankia (?) feddeuiana, 158 

„ ? fan Bithyuia ?) turrita, 

167 

Filiera. 182 

FislK'.s, Oensas of Indian, 271 
Fossi].s of the Indian Goiidwana System, 
108 

Fueoids, 179 

Gangaraopteris, 179, 19.3, 194, 217, 218 
„ angnstifoliii, 193 

„ anthropliyoides, 194 

„ buriadiea, 193 

„ oyclopteroides, ib. 

„ hughesi, 194 

„ inajoi, 193 

„ whittiiina, 194 

Gani-coulonr identitical with Kollur, 32, 
221 

Ganoid 6shos, 213 • • 

Garettia, 144 
Gastoracanthidaj, 270 
Gasteropoda, 213, 207, 271 
Geekotidio, 206 • 

Gooinetrc.4, 270 

G»‘oryidui.s fuscocapillus, 118, 110 • 

Gihbns, 154 

„ l)H(;ilIn8, IflO , 

„ dup^ntianiis, 130,|^66 

* „ lyoiictianns, 1«9 

„ „ , var. antoni. ib. 

• „ „ fer, einistroisa, ib, 

., vorsipolifl, 130 
Gingko, 209 

crassipes, ib. 
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Gincko lo1>ata, 210 
Giraeia mapnifioa, 129 
GJeichf’niacetB, 182 

„ liindrabunonais, ih. * 

Glessula, 135 

„ ppguensia, 139 
Glircs, 123 • 

GloBsoptms. 169, 174,176,177,179, 191, 
193,217, 218 
„ anpiiRtifolia, 192 

,, browniana, ib. 

„ ,, var. indica, ib, 

„ communis, ib. 

„ conspifua, ib. 

„ dannidica, tb. 

„ dwiipiens, ib. 

„ diverges, tb. 

,, forrnosa, ib. * 

„ indioa, tb. 

„ ingeiis tb. 

„ int(3rmittcnB, ib. 

„ leptonnura, ib. 

„ (V) nmsaifolia, tb. 

„ orbicularis, tb, 

„ rcitifora, tb, 

„ stricta, tb. 

Glosaozamitcs, 198. 218 

„ stoliczkiinus, 198 

Golupili sand.stc)nc,s, 17G 
Goluiida cllioti. 117 
„ irndtada. 108 

Gondwana System, Fossils of tho Indian, 
168 

„ „ same as Plant-Bear¬ 

ing Series, tb. 

* „ , „ synopsis of minor 

groups of the, 174 
Goniloba hadra, 256 
Goniogly]ituH longirostris, 215 
Gonostoma, 128 
Giaculidw!, 266 
Gralles, 265 
Grallutores, ib 
Great Mogul diamond, 34 
Gruidio. 2it5 • 

Guppya, 131 

Gymnospermous plants, 205 
GyrinidoD, 268 
Haiaesia, 126 
Halpc hoturia, 261 
Uebomoiu glaueippe, 62, 54, 86, 251 
„ roeT)6toiffii, 251, 2G2 

Holi(;grion austenioHus, 46, 48 
„ f emingi, tb. tb. 

„ (Aufatonia) magnifleus, 189, 

1,66 

„ magihlieus, 129 

„ monticola, 48, 161 

„ (Austeuia) resplendens, 129, 

166 


Helicarion stoliczkanue, 45, 48 
Helicidffi, 47, 128, 181 
Helicina, 126, 164 

„ theobaldiana, 126 • 

„ undulata, tb. 

Helix, 133, 134 
„ calearea, 136 

„ cepoides, 127 

„ citrina, 131 

„ clairvillia, ib. , * 

„ elogantissima, 133 , 

„ cxilis 131 

• „ (Acavus) grcvilloi, 134 

„ „ hsemustoma, 133 

i, „ „ var. melano- 

■ tragus, ib. 

„ javanensis, 131 
„ julifina, tb. 

„ iaxata. 128 

„ lyoiietiana, 129 
„ melanotragus, 133, 134 
„ monozonalis, 131 
,, nomorerisis, ib. 

„ octona, 135 

„ ociilus, 133 

,, (jlSu;ista) pnrplanata, 133, 168 
„ petrosa, 133 

„ (Acavns) phoenix, 134 

„ salurriia, 127 

„ BOtocincta, 133 
„ (Acaviw) Hiipcrba, 134 

• „ ,, rar. roseolabiata, iJ. 

„ flwinhoci. 127 

,, tapeiiia, 133 

,, tricarinata, 161 
„ tricbotropis, 133 

„ v itrinoides, 131, 132 

Helix from the lTj)per Cretacoous, 128 
Ilemionitis eordata, 19 i 
llemiotoniys 93 
Heinipleeta. 131 
lleniiptera Hetoroptera, 270 
Hemiptera Homoptora, tb. 
llerona andamana, 24.6 
Ilersiliidife, 270 
Ilesperidse, 238, 254 
♦Hesperia aeroleuca, 260 
„ cahira, 258, 269 

,, chaya, 60 

„ colaea, 238, 259 

„ contigua, 260 

,, dlvodasa, tb. 

„ cltola, 64, CO 

falih, 267 ^ 

hiraca, 260 * 

„ leucocora, 267 

„ mathias, 238, 261 

„ narooa, 260 c 

„ oceia, 258 

„ pandia, 238 
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Hesperia praba, 2S8 
„ sala, 259 

,, ? semamnra fiO 

Hesperilla (P Halpe) luteisquama, ib. 
Hestia agamarschana, 244 
„ cadolli. lb. 

„ hadeiii ib, 

Hestina nama, 60, 54, 5f 
Heterocera. 2G9 
Heteroceridas, 268 

Himalayas, Voles (Arvicolre) from the, 
8M 

Hisleridm, 2G8 * 

Homalopsida), 266 
Hyalimax, 141. 142 

„ rtiinhardti, 142 
HvdridiB, 267 

Hydrobia (Bolgrandia) miliacoa, 158, 

167 

Hydrocena, 154 

„ brevioula, 159 
„ mar>; inula, ib. 

Hydrophilidtp, 268 
Hydi'osanru.s luiclifilia. 241 
Hvmenophyllites bnnbniTaTius, 184 
Hyint-noptera, 269. 271 272 
Hypeiodapedon. 172. 216 
Hypolycseiia eltola, 249 

„ cryltis, 52, 249 
„ etolus, 59 

„ tboc'loides. 235 
Ilypolimnas boli#a 233.'^46 
„ misippiia, 224, 233 
Hypudoons. 91, 92, 93 
Undid®. 266 
Ichnenmonidm. 269 
Icbthyophis gluliiiosns, 243 
Ilerda androclos 55 
„ epicles, 52, 59 

Indian Gondwaria System, Fossils of the, 

168 


Insecta, Census of Indian, 271 
Insectivora, 264 
Inscssoros, 265 
Isiucno ainaru, 60 
aria 25 
badra, 256 
honjiiminii, 60 
chrornus. 254 
druna, 255 
exolainationis, ib, 
hansa, ib. 

lebadea, var. andamanica, 254 
malfiyana, ib. , 

Ixias andamana. 251 
„ evippe, 53 
Jerdoniu, 144 
• „ trochlea,-144 

Junonia almana, 245 
„ aAlrie, 64, 245 
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Junonia astorie, var. nikohariensia, 233 
,, iphita, GO 
„ laomedia, 50, 233 

,, iSmonias, SO 

„ oenone, 246 
Kaliella fastigiata, 46, 49 
Kallima albofasciata, 245 ’ 

„ inacbU, 67 
Kanis, 102 

Koh i nur. Note on the, 34 

Kollur identical with Qani Coulour, 221 

Lahyrinlhodontia, 177, 216 

Laccitid®, 266 

Lacoitilia, 216, 266 

Lagriid.®, 269 

Larncllibianchiata, 212, 267, 271 
^Lamj)ides adianus, 52, 234, 248 
„ ardutes, 51, 54, 249 
cncjiis, 234 
coiiV pactolus, 249 
decide a, 58 
elpis. 52. 68. 249 
kamlarpa, 52 
kankena, 235 
kiiikurka, tb. 
kondulan.a. 235. 249 
maciophthalina, 235 
miilayn, 58. 249 
pandavii, 235, 249 
parihasius. 5S. 234 
}ilrito, var. nicobarica, 234 
plumbeoinicaris, 219 

„ var nicobarica, 234 
pusjia, 52, 54, 55 
lusiuiun, 51, 235 
„ Strabo, 248 
Langurid®, 269 
Landic, 2()6 
Lartetia, 157 
Larina burmana, 161 
ceylonica, tb. 
cineta, tb. 

,, jmsilla, tb. 

Lathridiida), 268 
l^ebadea lamcnc, 58 
Leggada jcrdoiii, 117 
Lcimucs, 264 
'■ Le'inuna,” 125 

Lcjndoptcni, 268, 269, 270, 271, 272 
Lcj)id()ptf'ra (Itliopuloccrous) from Port 
lllair, 2l3 ■ 

Llpidoptera (Diurnal) inhabiting the 
Nicob.'ir l(daiidH,»224 • 

Lepidoiilcra iihopaloccra, 124 
iicpidopteria ottonis, Its/ 

Lopidotus, 170 
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1/U * 

br«vicop8, al4 
calcaratua, ib, 
ducoanciisia, id* 
longicopSi tb. 
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99 
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Lepidotns pachylepia, 21 i 
Leptopoma luteum, 146 
Lethe chandica. 66 

enropa, 49, 244 * 

kanea, 66 
niekara, 66 
rohria,- 49. 63, 56 
sidonis, 65 
Liiiiacid.T, 47 
Limax, 141 

„ perlacidua, ib. 

Liinenitie daraxa 55 

„ prooris. 61 

„ „ var. anarta, 247 

Limicolae 265 

Limnsoa andoreoTuana, 142, 166 
ollula, 142 
perop;ra, ib. 
pei via, ib, 
philippinensis, ib, 

„ yaiinanenHis, 142, 166 

Lomatopteridcm, 187 
Lophobranchii, 267 
Lucanidu', 268 
Lycasna decidea, 86 
„ elhion, ib. 

kankona, 236 
kiiiknrka tb. 
kcmdulana, ib. 
macrophtlialma, ib, 
nialavii, 219 
manliiuTia, 235 
parrhuHiuH, ib. 

Lycronida), 234, 248 
Lj’'codonti(la3, 267 
LycopodiactiBB, 196 
Lycopoditoa, ib. 

„ graoilifl, ib. 

Lycosidro, 271 
Lymcxylidse, 269 
Mucrochlamys, 131, 132 

ohloroplax, 49 
indica, 131, 132 
jac-qneinonti, 49 
proua, 46, 48 
Macrocyclis, 128 

„ carnatica, tb. 
Macroplooa phoebus, 226 
Macretaenioptcris, 171. 188, 189. 218 
crassinervis, 189 
daimsuidiia, ib. 
fodd(‘ni, tb, 
lata. tb. 
morri.si, %b. 
ovttta, lb. 
Magrammopidae, 271 
MamniHle, CeiisiiB of Indian, ib. 
Marattiaceai. 182 
Margarya xnelanioides, 166, 166 
Maacaiia, 126 
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Megalomastoma, 126 
Melandryidffi, 269 
Melania, 160 

„ ira^adica, ib. , 

„ yariabilis, var. pseudospinosa, 

167 

Melanitis ismono, 244 
„ Icda, A6, 214 

„ triatis ?, 86 

„ zitenins, 244 * 

Merianopteris, 218 „ 

,, major, 186 

Moasaras erymanthia, 86 

„ ' „ var. nikobarica, 232, 

245 

Miorofyatia nevillianus, 46, 49 
MiiTotus, 92 
Molluaca, 212 

„ Census of Indian 271 
„ from between Mari and Tan- 
diaiii, 44 

„ of tbo Indo-malayan fauna 
125 


Mordollidso, 269 
Morjfbiiiin, 215 
Muriuro, 88 
Mils BRqiiicHudalis, 117 
„ beriifdlonaia, tb. 

„ blythifinus, ib. 

„ htirdwifkii, ib. 

„ hydropbilus, tb. 

„ jerdoni. ib. 

„ mcttadn, 90 
„ mvotbrix 117 
„ nitidiis, tb. 

„ pyc-torhU, ib. 

„ ruf<!sc(m.s, ib 
Mycalesia aimxiaa 56, 86 

„ (Calj^aisme) druaia, 233, 244 
„ goi)a, 53 

,, juiionia, 86 

,, inalaara, 50, 63. 66 

„ (OisoLritt'/iui) medus, 230 

„ (Oiilyaisino) poraena, 244 

„ poraoua. var viaala, 50, 65, 66 

„ (Vinipa) radza, 244 

Myeetophagidse. 268 
Myohopoma, 144 
M yodes., 118 
Myouomea, 93, 94 
Myospalax fuacicapillus, 118 
Myrina atymnus, 86, 236 

„ „ vai:, prabba, 260 

„ ciniata, ib. 

„ kamorta, 236 
,, thecloidea, 236 
Myriopoda, 271. 272 
Naja oxiana, 242 
„ ‘ tripudiana, 241, 242 
Nanina, ISl, 182, 133,164 • 
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Nanina caducior, 143 
„ cordomoyi, 132 
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petrosa, 132, 161 
(Macrochlaraya) pscudovitrinoi- 
des, 132 

(Miicrochlamys ?) sikrigalionsis, 


ib. 

„ striata, 131 
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• Napaeus beddomeanus, 47, 41) 

vnr. piiHilla, 47 
var. tiiirita, tli. 

„ var. typica, (6., 

doininti, 47, 49 
niairiwaringianus, ib. tb. 

„ viii. intermedia, 48 
„ var. major, ib. 

„ fimithei, 48. 40 
Narathiira arHciiiii.s, 261 
„ I'ulla, lb. 

* ,, ,, var. .andairianica, ib, 

,, fiubfaHciata, ib. 

Xaiatoros, 2(!G 
l>J<!ijdt)n, 1)3, 04, 05 

„ KikiiiicnsiK, 80, 110, 112, 113 
Neopo bhadra, 6rt 
NeptLs acfiis, 61 
,, amba, 66 H 

„ andanunia, 2 l7 

„ carUi , 1 , 51 

„ cnaealiw, 247 

,, cinodi'.s, 6b 68 

„ bordonia,, w ib. • 

,, Jiimba, 247 

„ inan.and i. 233, 247 

,, niatiita, 233 

„ nieobaiica. ib. 

„ susriila, 51, 58 

„ varmoiia, 80 

„ virag'J, 61 

Nesokia, 88 

„ bcnffalc’iiRis, 102 

„ iiidiea, ib. 

Neuroptera, 270, 271, 272 
Neuropteridcm, 186 
Nem'optoridium, 218 
Nonropteris validii, 18C. 218 
Nicobar 1.'elands. Diurnal Lcpidoptcra iu- 
liabitiug tbo, 224 
Nisionadus salHala, CO 
Nitidulidm, 268 
Noctues, 2G9 
Ndggcrathia, 199 
NoggcrathiopBis, 199, 217, 218 

• „ hiblopi, 200 • 

„ „ var. rhomboi- 

dalis, ib. 

I^ongyang Lake. Visit to the, 1 
Numerical Estimate of Animals in 
Britishjiidia and its Dependencies, 263 




Nympbahdm, 

37 


244 


Nymphalinm, 231, 245 
Nymphalis athamas, 51, 55, 58, 2-18 
„ , polyxena, 58 
Qildemerida), 209 
Oloandridium, 190 

„ comp, stenonniiron, ib. 

„ vittatum, ib. 

Oligodontida?, 200 
Oniphalotropis, 115, 161, 1.54 
,, andeisotii, 127 

* „ caldw(‘]iian:i, 154, 167 

claviiln.s, 164 
disteunina, 127 
dti])onliana, 153, 154, 167 
„ rubens, 161, 167 

,, stciLtus, 126 

Opbiillii, 200, 207 
Opliiui'a, 211 

Oriiitlioidera lieliaconoides, 252 
„ pom])cus, 63 

„ ,, wir. minos, 86 

„ beli.ieon, 252 

Orthoptera, 270, 271 
IHiilid.o, 206 
DtozainiU's, 201, 203 

„ iibbreviatus, 201 

„ a<‘iil,iIolius. ih 

aiii^ustaliis, 202 
bcnir.dcnsi.s, ib 
bimbiuyaiius, ib, 
eoiiliguiis, ib. 
di.slans, tb. 
goldlA’i, tb. 
gracilis, ih. 
li!,''l(jp], 203 
iiiibiicalIIS, ib. 
oldliaiiii, tb. 
jiarallclu.s, tb. 
niriiu'j vis, ^6. 

Oxyo]iida«, 271 
I’acliygoma iucurvata, 216 
rucliypbylJuni, 2U8 

,, ( ? ) diviiricatiini, 

„ hclcrojdiyllum, fb. 

„ I'cregiilium, tb. 

Facbyptciidcic, 187 

railiyptcns, IsS 

„ .sjiccilic.a, tb. 

Pala'ovitt.ari.i, DU ^ 

,. kiiiKi ih. 

Palmozaiiii.i bciig.iii■ft.'-ir :;'i| 

„ • *„ \ u. oU(l.sJ. 203 

„ brevif'oli^ 2i^! 

Valihsya, 200 

„ Inaum. 2417» 

,, conl'crla. 200 

„ hidica, 207 

„ var. laxfi, ih. 

., jabaljiurciiMs, tb. 
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Pii]))iiofltii<ia5, 270 

I’aludifolfi, 91, 93 106 

♦riiludina*huiif<f'ifordiuna, 165 ^ 

„ jullioni, ih. 

* „ inaitonsiana, 166 

,, 169 

Paliidomus, ICO 

„ audoraoniana, 160, IGG 

* ,, „ \'ar. niyiidoungcnais, 

IGO 

* y, „ Rnl)var. iiana, ib 

„ ,, sill‘ICS ppgucusia 

„ Wmifordiana, 169, 166 

„ bxiTinaniea, 160, 1C6 

„ liiliiDHa, 169, ICO 

„ potrosa, 169, 166 

„ rognLila, IGO 

Pampliila augias, 60, 261 
„ gold. \h. tb. 

„ ma'Hfi, 60 
,, inawoidt'.s, 261 

„ in.ithiiiB, ib. 

„ palniarum, 238 

„ jmrrcca, 261 

„ ( r Ilalpc) zoma, GO 

Papilio ngamoimion, 69, 237, 263 
„ ujiiiisciK', 62 
„ androgciiH, 53, 50, 252, 253 

„ Kiililihiitos, 80, 263 

,, ariatoloiihiaj, 63, 86 

„ ,, Viir. camorta, 237 

,, aslorion, 69 
,, ciirdni, 232 

„ clmim, 264 

„ chaiK'lca, 262, 263 

,, cloimUius, 69 

„ clytia, var. flavolimbatus, 253, 262 

,, C'ooii, 263 

„ dtnildcibn i, 

91 * ' 

„ draviJaniiri, 86 

„ driisia. 230 
,, <'myi)yluH, 86, 253 

,, ht'b’imi* 63, 59 

„ ' licsioiK', 230 

„ joplioti, 8G 

„ linslrygoimm, 253 
,, linmiayo, 230 

„ mayo, 262, 253 
„ mt dns, 230 

„ nujinnon, 253 

,, paris, 66 * 

,, * philos-oiiuH, 5d 
„ polyU's, -b. 

„ „ var. nikobamfi, 237, 25J 

„ polymnofj^oi, 86, 253 
„ prt'xasj)os, 251 
„ rliodil'er, 263 

„ rosiraon, 236 

„ sarpodon, 59 

„ tbyrais, 238 


PapilionidiB, 236, 251 
PapilioiiiiisB, 237, 262 
*Parantirrh(X*a miirshalli, 8G 
Parasnohian orocodilo., 176, 216 
Pfirasuoliian Route, 176 
PfiraaiichuH, 172, 216 
Parmi'lla, 142 * 

PiirnidiB, 268 
Parthonoa gambrisiuK, 246 
Pass'oroH, 265 
Patkai, Push over the, 1 
Patula, 128 
Piiussida>, 2G8 
Piixillus, 150 
Pooopti'ridea*, 186 
Peooptoris, 171 

„ angusta, 186 

„ eonoiiinn. IHf!, 218 

„ g]oi<'lioi)iiii(b>s, 182 

,, lobata, 181 

„ rovoraa, 187 

,, toncra, 181 

PodilidiO, 269 
I’l'kioaiiidLe, 266 
*ri'r()TnonH no\i]1ia,nuH, 48, 49 
•Poiitlieina biiighairii, 87 
„ d.irligt, //>. 

„ lisaidji, 86, 87 

Pha'Tiiooijtoi'ida', 266 
Pliaetonidii*, ib. 

Phtoomys louounis, 89, 106 
Plialobua, 110, 114 
Pliaiua, 127 
PliogoptonH, 185 
Plioiigiis, 134 
l’liori'])Oi!t!, 131, 132 
PlKil.K-riila), 268 
l’h(eiiiof)])si,s, 210 

Plieloiibu, 270 
l^Juuonoi<lidfo, 270 
Phyllothooa. 181, 217 

„ anslv.dis, 181 
,, iiidioa lb. 

„ robust a, lb. 

*rbysa bnngcrfoidi ma, 143 
„ mobu'cinisia ib. 

„ pbilijipiana, ib. 

I Pbyaostomi, 267 
' ri('iii'i:v, 265 
Pici iria), 236, 261 
Fieri,s canidia, 54 

„ coronis, var. lichonosa, 237, 252 
„ galatbcfi, 237 

lichonosa, fb. 

„ nadinu, 56, 59 

„ „ var. nama, 252 

„ norissa. 52 

„ panda, 237 

„ rcmha, 86 , 

PiHcea, 173, 213, 218 ^ 

Pithecops by lax, 248 
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Plant-boaring Sorios same as Gondwana 
System, 168 
Plataloidoo, 266 
Plobotrema rapax, 155 
• ), „ var. producta, 155, 166 

Ploctognathi, 267 
Pleclopylis, 128 
Plectfitropis, 135 

► Plosioneura aJysos, 60, 256, 257 
UTubitroi's.i, 257 
chaniiindii, it/. 
daii, it/. • 

„ Viir. andamaniea, ib, 
lonrocera, ib. 
pai'iilysos, ib. 
prtiba, 258 
imlomayii, 257 

pul.va, lb. 

Biimitra, 00, 257 
Pinsiosanrns indicus, 175, 217 
Podieipidii', 266 
Podoaaiuilus, 199 

fornp. laiKoolatiiH, ib. 
backcli, ib. 
lanccolatua, ib. 

„ „ var. si>athulatus, ib. 

Polbidrc, 271 

Polyoirimatus karsandi'a, 235 
„ . H.ingra, 51, 235, 2-19 
Polypodiiionu, 181, 185 
P(»ly]iodnnn, 185 
Ponuitias, 139 • 

Ponti.'i xipliiri, 59 

Port lUiiir, Itliopalocerous Lepidoptora 
from, 213 
Precis M'da, 51 
Proeelliiridio. 266 
Pa!imino]ihi(l;»', 267 
PHcla]>l)idie, 268 

Psciidodipsas bongalcnsis, 52, o5 
Pseudophidiii, 207 

PsoudopliidiiiTi from the Himalayas, 239 
♦Pseudotrocliatella, 12G 
Psittaei, 265 
Pb’roclidai, 265 
Pterocyclus, 131, 141, 147 
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biliibiatns, llo 
eydojdioroideus, 145, 146 
,, var siibluteola, 146* 
’ I) „ var. substenostoina, 

lb. 

„ nanus, 115, 116 
‘ „ „ var. apphinata, 146 

^ „ var. rclloxilahJis, ib. 

Plorophyllum. 170,171.196,197,198, 218 
„ burdwaricnsc, 197 

„ c'urtc'rianuDi, 196 

„ crassum, tb. 

„ 0 » fonoununi, ib. 

,, ' kingianum, tb. 

,, luedlicotUanuni, ib, 


Pterophyllum norbuddnionm, 196- 
„ propjtir|uuin, 197 

„ • rujtnuhaJeiiso, ib. 

Ptorygospidoa lielfori, 238 

„ menaba, 69, 250 

Ptilophyllum, 170, 174, 175, 177, 200 
„ acutifolinm, 200 

,, bracbyphylliiin, 201 

„ cutebenso, ib. 

„ ,, v.i)'. minimum, ib. 

,, tenerrimum, ib. 

IHinida-, 269 
Pujia, 132 
,, antoni, 129 
co'iiopic.ta, 47 
fume ala, 130 
gratclou))i;nia, 129 
lienardi.ina 140 
vcrsipolis, 130 
(licndioimpa) votnsfa, 128 
Puiiina, 143, 1-14 

„ bieuiKiliciilata, 1 18 

* „ gnimarascnsis, ib 

„ bimgci foidiana, 118, 167 

Pyralcs, 270 

Pyrameia ciudiii, 232, 215 
„ imln a. 50 
Pvramcllidir', 161 
P'yilionidm, 267 
Qiiadi iimiina, 264 
P.iitiganac, Description of a, 83 
llallida', 265 

Iiamulkota identical witli Ilaoleonda, 220 
KiioJcond.i identical with Itaraulkota, ib. 
„ „ with liawdmmnda, 36 

Uawdiiconda identical with Kaoleouda, ib. 

llaptoixa, 265 

Ikisorcs, lb. 

lleali^a, 126 

Itcalia dcL'iissata, 159 

Ileptilia, 173, 216. 218 

Itoptilcs, flcnsus of Indian, 271 

Kc])iilia, Notes on, 23'i 

Khipidoceriike, 26S * 

Khipidoplioridii', 269 

lihipidopsiB, 210, 218 

,, di'iisinei VIS, 2'0 

,, gingkoides, ib. 

Phipto/.nmites, 199 _ « 

lihizomepteris, 195 

„ ba]li, lb. 

Khizonn's.^lOS ^ 

I iJhojialocera, 221, 27# 

lUiopaloccions Ta'pidopti'ra from Port 
Plair, 213 * » 

lihyncbonr'Jl.i, 212 
Rliynekota, 270, 171 
I’hysodidaj, 26K 
*liissoina baxteriann, 161 
^ „ blauforduina, 1G2,107 
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EiiiBoiiiii brycroa, 164, 1C.» 
doshnyt'si, IfilJ 
fuiiiculata, 163 » 

liiivii^ata, 161 
nfvilliana, 163 
nodioiiiolii, 161 

* „ orioiilaliss, 161, 163 

• jisoudobrycrtw, 164 
pyrurniilalis, ib. 

Bcalariforinia, 163 

* sulilaivigata, 1C4 
villica, th. 

• „ 'woinkaiifliana, 163 

KobitiHOTiiii. 161 
Kodi'iitia, 265 

Kostellaria from Iho Bay of Bengal, 262 

* . „ dolicatulu, ib, 

,, magmis ib, 

Sagcnoptoria, 10+ 

„ rhoilblia, IbS 

Salisburoa;, 218 
SaliNburieii), 309 
Siiliicidai, 371 
Bamuropais, 211 
Satanipa bliagava, 64, 25G 
Batyrime, 230, 214 
Saiiroptorygia, 217 
BcnphidiidiX), 263 
Scuralacidm, ib. 

Bchizououra, 180, 181, 218 

gondwanoiiMH, 180 
itieiiaiij, 181 

Schwarlziella, 162, 165 
Bcineida3, 366 
Scolitantidop nyacuH, 86 
BcohtidED, 2C9 
Scydnm>nid;jD, 368 
Seytodidas 370 
Semina, 20,') 

Bilphida", 268 
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(With i’kto 1). 

When E. von Martens (Preuss Exped. n. Ostasicn, Landschnecken) 
published the first connected list of Japanese laiidshells in 18G8, there were 
only 8 species of Clausilia known from that country, but their number 
has so rapidly increased of late years that Kobelt in his Fauna of Japan was 
able to enumerate not less than JS species, including one Balea. These show a 
great variety of forms, and have necessitated the creation of many new 
sections and groups of the subgcuus Bhaedusa, many of which are confined 
to Japan. As only a small portion of the .Japanese archipelago has been ex¬ 
plored as yet, and that for the greater part by travellers for whom coychology 
had only a secondary interest, it is hot not to be wondered at that Brigade 
Surgeon Hungerford’s excursions have been most successful. His collec¬ 
tion, made in a few weeks, contained, as the following list will sIrjw, 21 
8|)ecie8 of Clausilia, ten of which 1 consider to bo undescribed. In ^nu¬ 
merating them, I follow the judicious arrangement of Fhaedusa by Dr. 
Boettgor in his “ Clausilion studieu” (Cassel, l!i77) Rnd “ l^stenfatischea 
Verfrtichniss der Gattung ClauSilia” (lijrankfurt, 1878), w!lich I find corro* 
borated nearly throughout. In a few instances, howowi^ the creation of 
oew groups for some of the novelties will eventually prove to be necessary. 

I ma^ add here that I have used throughput the terminology now 
generally adopted in Germany. We use the term “ lamellae*' only for the 
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parietal and subcolumellar plaits, i. e , lamella supera, infera, spiralis, suh- 
cohmellaris; while all the palatal ones are termed Of these 

latter the long upper plait, iii many species the only one, is called “plica 
prineipalisf those above the principal arc “plicae suturales,” thbse below 
it, “plicaepalatales.” 

Genus Cla.usilta, Drap. 

Subgcmis Vhftdlma, H. and A. Adams. 
a. Group of QlanstUa iShaurjhaicums, I’fr, ss Euj}}iaeduia, Bottg., Claus. Stud. 
1877, p. 57. 

1. Clattsilia dioonopttx. 

1877. Clamilia didompli/x, Biittger, Cliius. Stud, p, 58. 

- 1 Jiihih 1). Mai. Goa. v, p. 45, t. iii, f. 1. 

- iSyat. Vers',. Claiia. p 64. 

- Jahrl). T) M G. vi, p. 108. 

- Kobolt, Fauna Jup. cxtriimar. p. 69, t. 

viii, f. 17. 

The type from Kamatokogiro; var. minor, diam. maj. 11^ mm., near 
the same place. 

2. Clausilia tatj. 


3878. 

1379. 


1877. Clausilia tau, Bbttgor, Claus. Stud. p. 58. 

—— —— -Nacluiclitsbl. D. M. G. no. 6, p. 70. 

1878. —— — Jahrb. I). M. Gos. vi, p. 46, t. iii, f. 2. 

■ ' — ——- — Syst. Vorz^ p. 64. 

1879. —— -Jahrl). D. M. G. vi, p. 108. 

— - -Koliolt, Fauna Jap. p. 70, 1. viii, f. 18. 


Very numerous at Kioto, Kobi, Niira, and other places in the island 
of Nippon. 


3. Clausilia pkoba. 


1868. Clausilia 2)3 oba, A. Adams, Ann. & Mag, Nat. Hist. 4th sor. i. p. 471. 

■ aculus, E. von. hlartens, Uatas. Laudschn, p. 33, t. xxii. f. 
15 (noo Benson) 

1877. —— -Buttgor, Claus. Stud, p 68 (exparto). 

1878. -- Jahrl). D. M. Q. v, p. 49, t. iii, f. 3. 

- - ■ — — - Syst. Verz. p. 54. 

1879. - -Kohelt, Fauna Jap. p. 71 t. viii, f. 19. 

1879. Clausilia pi'oha, Bottger, Jahrh. D. M. G. VI, p. 108. 

Common at Nagasaki (where the species was likewise collected by 

Professor llqin) and at Ltsononula and Mamada. 

% 

4. Clausilia nuNGimronniAJiA, n. sp., PI. I, Fig. 1. 

Tesia suhrimata, fmiformis, pellitcida, sericina, ai'cuatim striatula, 
eorneofusca, macuHs albis interrupte signata {quasi zebrina); anfr. 9 con- 
vejtimculi, suturd profmdd disjuncti, uUimm rotundatus pone aperturam 
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suMnflatuSt irregulariter cosiulato-striatus; apertura snhohligm^ ootun- 
dato^piriformis, sinulo recto, peristoma continuum solutum, superne vix 
sinyatum, valde protractuni, expanStwi, r(fexiiysctilwn,parum incrassatum ; 
lamella supera ohsoleta, intenlum in marginc pcristomatis noduli instar vix 
distinguenda, lamella spiralis recedens, lamella infera a margine valde 
remota, late arcuata, subcoluniellaris immersa. Luca principalis modica^ 
« palatalis una supera brevis cum lunelld inlerruptd fere ohsoleta subtus 
ramupiparotim retrorsum mittente convcxn. Claustliam lutissimum, sub- 
qnadralum antice acuminatum, 

Alt. 12|, lat. 2], aperfc. ulfc. 25,lat. 2 min. 

Has. Nara in insula Nippon. 

In its closing apparatu.s tliis pretfiy little novelty greatly resembles 
Clausilia proba. The ujiper parieiltl lamella is, in the majority of speci¬ 
mens, only marked by a slight thickening oh’ the lip. Hardy there is a 
minute knob. After a distinct interval the ‘‘lamella spiralis” .sets in. The 
lamella int'era is somewhat like tliat of Clausilia digonopiyjo, liditg., so 
that the parietal lamellai would api>roaeh very close to one another, if the 
upper one were properly developed. The .spedtie character of our species 
is the fine .sericine epidermis with alternating white and brown spots. 

h. Group of Clausilia valida, Pfr. = SlercojjhacUusa, Bottger, Clausilionstudien, 
p. 61. 

• 5. OlAUSILTA ITILGENDOEFT. 

1877. Clausilia Rilgendorji, v. Marton.s, Sitz. Her. Ges. Nat. Fr. Berlin, 17 April, 

p. lot;. 

1877. —— - BOttgor, Claus. Stud, p, 60. 

1878. " — ■■■ „ Syst. Vei’z. p. 65. 

1879. - ■ Kobelt, Fauna Jaj). p. 76, t. ix, f. 2. 

Three specimens of a largo Clausilia, from UO to 35 miilim. in length, 
of a dark chestnut-brown colour, colloded by Mr. Hungerford at Chin.sinji, 
agree very well with Prof, vou Martens’ diagnosis and Kobdt’s figure of 
C. Hilgendorf. In one specimen the subcolumdlar lauieya is somewhat 
recoding. 

6. Clattsilta Kobensis. 

1S76. Clausilia Kobensis, Eilg. Siriitli, Quart. J. of Concliology, i, p. 122 
(FeTurnaiy). , • 

- KippoHSHsts, Kobelt, Jabrb. D. Mai. Gi'S. iii, p. 275, t. viii, 

f. 3,4. • 

1877. —— japonica, von. ^furlons, Sitz. Bor. N*t. ^r. Berlin, p. 108 

fan Grosso ?). 

^ Japonica (cum var. Kipponcmis), Bottgor, Claus. Stud. p. 62. 

1878 . ‘ — - — — Syst. Verz. p. 

•t879. —— —— Kobelt, Fauna Jap. p. 75, t. viii, £. 10, 11. 
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An Clausilia japonioa, Crosse (Journ. de Conch. XIX, 1871, p. 228, t. 
XIII, f. 5) ? 

I am Ijj no means sure, o£ the c<jrrectness of the identification^ of 
Clausilia Kobensis, Smith, with japonica, Crosse, as proposed by Bottger and 
Kobelt. Crosse’s diagnosis is very vague and incomplete, and I have 
seen neither figures nor specimens of the true japonica. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt that Kobelt’s nipponensis and Kobensis, Smith, belong to r 
one and the same species, and that Smith’s name has the priority. , 

Mr. Hungerford collected numerous specimens of 'the type at Kobi, 
the original habitat, and near Koma Kasunga. A much smaller form from 
Suma Yushi, I propose to distinguish as 

var. patAens, nova. 

differt a typo testd minore —23 millhjl longd — ienuiore pallide flavesemti- 
eomed, lamelld inferd magis elevatd, superac in profundo magis approxi- 
mata. 

7. Clausilia oostoma, n. sp., PI. I, Fig. 2. 

Testa elongnto-fusifonnis, solidula, stchpelhtcida, striatula, corneo-fusca, * 
spira gracilis apicc obtuso, tnifr. 12 — 12 | suhphtni, uUimus subdistortus 
rotundatm; apertura oriformis, suhrecia, peristoma continuum, solulum, 
expansum, rcflexiusculum, superne leviter sinunfum. Lamella supera mar^ 
ginalis, obligua, cum spirali contigiia, infera murginem hand aitingens, re- 
trorsum valdc claim ta, spiraliter toHa,fere horizontal is, intus ultra lameU 
lam spiralem producta, lamella suhcolumellaris cmrrsa usguc ad marginem 
protracta ; plica principalis mediocris, palatalis supera brevis cum princi- 
pali divergens, infera ohsoleia vcl nulla, lunella nulla. Clausilium latissi- 
mum sicut precedentis speciei. 

Alt. 28-3, apert. long G, lat. 43 millim. 

Hab. Only three specimens from Ilakoni, 

A near relation to the preceding species, hut sufficiently distinguished 
by the more elongate shape, the thinner shell, the very regular oviform 
aperture, the more valid and still more spirally twisted, nearly horizontal 
lower parietal lamella, the much more divergent upper, and obsolete lower, 
palatal plait. 

e. Group of Tohohameniis, Crosse = Xfffalujdiaedusa, Hotig. (Clausilionstudien, 

p. 62). 

8. Clausilia vasta. 

» * tf 

1877. Clamilia vasta, Bottger, Claus. Stud.«p. 02. • 

1878. —— - Jallrl). D. M. G. v, p. 51, t. iii, f. 4. 

- —, • ^ - . - - tSyst. Verz. p. 56. 

1879. —— -Koholt, Fauna Jap. p. 82, t. viii, f. 15. 

Hab. Nagasaki. , ^ 
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« 

9. Cr,AFSTLTA nUCALIS. 

1876. Clausilia thtcalis, Koljcit, Jtihrl). 1). M. ( t . iii, p. 152, t. v, f. 7. 

• 1877. - - liiittgor, Claus. Stud.*p. 03. 

1878. ——» - - Syst V(Tz p. 60. 

1879. — ■ - Kobult, Fauna Jap. p. 83, t. viii, f. 10.. 

Two magnificent specimens of a Meqalopliaedusa from Ilalconi agree 
• fairly well^, with Kobelt’s diagnosis and figure of Clausilia ducalis. They 
are, IvJwever, longer—38 millim. instead of 30,—of a dark chestnut colour 
with a slight violet tint, not “ y^dlowish horn-colonrod” {luteo-eornen) as 
Kobelt describes his <7. ducalis, and the subcolumellar lamell.i is completely 
immersed so tliat it can only bo seen by holding the sliell in an oblique 
position. Tlierc being but two specinmns known of CiausHia ducalis, it 
seems advisable to class tlic specimens collected by Mr. Huugerford with 
that species provibionally, although they may deserve a new name as a 
variety. 

d. Group of CfiiHsiJiu ci/hnd> ica, Gray = C'l/hiidrofd/at dii.wi, Bottger (plaus. Stud, 
p. 64). 

10. Clausilia graciltspira, n. sp, PI. I, Fig. 3. 

Testa olongalo-fusiformis, snhcj/1 indr ica, trnera-, jvd/urida, suHiliter 
costulafo-slriatn,viridiJlura, anfradus 10-11 suhplavi siifurd ralde disiincid 
discreti ; apcrlura parra, subohhqiia, rotundalo-ptriformis, peristoma con¬ 
tinuum solulunht superne leviler sinualum, hrrvitcr expansum. Lamella 
parietalis supera marginalis, obhqua, satis ralida, cum S 2 )irali continua, 
iiifera remotissima, vix conspicua, snbeolume/htris immersa ; plica p>'>'iuci- 
palis mcdiocris, lunella mi/la, plicaepalatalcs ires quarum prima et fertia 
subaequalcs, media brevis. Clausiluim angustum linguiforme, acumina¬ 
tum. 

Alt. —13t, diam. 2, apert. long. 2, lat. I 5 millim. 

Har. Near Kobi. 

A very well-marked spocic.s, which I can only compare to Clausilia 
cylindrica, Gray. The slender, subcylindrical shape, the small aperture, 
the absence of a lunella, the very remote and ohlicpic lower })arietal lamella, 
the immersed .subcolumellar lamella indicate its relation to the group 
Cylindrophaedusa created by Biittgei’for Cl. cylindrica. It dillers, liesides 
size, shape, colouring, and sculpture of the shell, by the spinil lamella cRra- 
pletcly continuous with the lamella supera instead of ‘Mere eontigua,” by 
the three palatal plaits instead oj two. 1 think, therefore, that^ihe Japanese 
species has to be placed in the group Vylindrophaedusa. ^The clausilium 
is like that of the next group, Hemiphacdtmi. • 

• Before passing on to the last-named group, I shall here enumerate two 
new specjtks which do not very well agree witli any of Bottgor’s .subsections 
of Fhaedusa, and for which I should propose to make a new group, if I 
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knew*any species of Bcittger’s Acrophaedusa (1. c. p. 64). This group, com¬ 
prising two Javanese Clausilise, 0, Jmghuhni, Phil., and cornea, Phil., is 
perhaps tlie only one to w^hich these novelties could bo referred. ,0n 
the other hand, there are relations to the lirst subgroup (“ Formenkreis”) 
of llemiphacdusa. Unfortunately, Mr. Hungorford collected only a few 
specimens of each, and I have been unable to study the clausilium of either 
species. The decision whether they belong to Hemiphaedma siS a special • 
subgroup or ought to form a new group by themselves has to be reserved 
until more material will allow the breaking up of some specimens. 

11. Clatjsilia REiiKJiNA, n. sp., PI. I, Fig. 4. 

Testa venU'icosulo-fmiformis soUda cornea subtilifer striafula sericina ; 
anfr. 10—lOi convexiusculi siitara disthicla, ultinnis subdistortus, hand 
magis striaius; aperiura suhobVigva, rotimdato-piriformh; peristonia con¬ 
tinuum, solutum, vnlde mcrassatum. Lamella svpera vnlida, obligua, ud 
mnrginem 'd^scendens, cum spirali contigiia, inf era anlromam eix conspicua, 
subtus truncata, subcolumcUaris vix cmersn ; j^hen principalis profunda,' 
in aperlura haiid conspicua, palatales duo, supera brevis, sccundaptmclifor~ 
misvel ohsoleta, infera lunellaiiue nnllae. Clausdium i" (non vidi). 

Alt. 22i, hit. 5, api'rt. long. 5i, hit. 4 millim. 

vai’. MiNOB alt. 20^ inillim. anjract. 11, lamella subcolumellaris im- 
mersa, ♦ 

ff 

IIab. Two specimens of the typical form from Chinsinji, and one 
spe^men of the smaller variety from Yumagaaishi. 

The palatal plaits might ho compared to those in the group Stereopliae- 
dusa, from which our species is otlierwiso widely different. The lower 
parietal lamella refers 01. sericina to llemiphaedusa. 

12. Clausilia caetostoma, n, sp., PI. I, Fig. 5. 

Tq^ta veniricoso-fvtsiformis soluluhi, striatula, pullidc cornea, anfr. 9 
suhplani suturd distincid discreli, ttJtimus penultimo vix alfior ; 'apertura 
rotimdata, suhobli( 2 ua, peristoma continuum, superne hand simtatim, breci- 
ter sblutum, expansum, incrassatfm.i. Lamella supera mediocri8, obligua, 
cuiti spirali continua, infera valde remotn, parva, intus furcata, subcolumeU 
laris immersa ; plica princfalis xmlida, longa, lunella nulla, plicae palata~ 
les treS ventrales gdaruiivprima et iertia suhaeguales, breves, secunda punc- 
tiformis. Glat^ilium f ^ 

Alt, 14^, lal .'3-1, apert %ng, 3^, lat. 3 millim. 

Hab. Kobi; four specimens. , « 

This novelty likewise does not seem to fit into any of Dr c Bdttger’s 
subdivisions of Fhaedusa. The lower parietal lamella reminds oiie of that 
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of 01. suhgibhem, also of Cl. hyperolia, v, Mart. The palatal ‘ plicae^ are 
BO far up in the shell that they are visible above the aperture, a position 
for yfhich Ad. Schmidt has introduced the appropriate term “ ventral is.” 
The same position of the “ plicae palatales” occurs in 01. auraniiaca, Bottg. 
Our species differs from the group llemiphaedttsa by the immersed sub- 
columellar lamella, and the absence of a lunella. The small number of 
«peciraens prevented the examination of the clausiiium, and, as mentioned 
before,, the final classification of this species and 01, sericina has to be 
reserved. ^ 

e. Group of Chmilia phiviatiUs, Bens Hfniiphaedma, Bottg. (1. c p. 65). 
a. Subgroup of Clatisiha vHUdiuhctila, v. Mart. 

13. Clattsilia iETniors, n. sp., PI. I, Fig. 6. 

Testa elongato-fiisiformis solida, ^rinfa, obscure castaneofusca, anfr. 
12 suhplani ; apertura suhoJjUqm, ovali-piriformis, peristoma satis ineras- 
satum, vix solutum, rejiexum, albolnbiatmn. Lamella supera obligua, mar- 
ginalis cum spirali contigua,^ infera obliqtie ascendens in profimdo dextror- 
sum rctorta, subcolumellaris modica, emersa, marginem atimgens. Plica 
principalis mediocris, sat profunda, palatales tres lalcrales ohltguae guarum 
media minor, lunella nulla. Clausiiium ^ 

Alt. 33, lat. Gi', apert. long , lat. millim. 

IIau. The unique specimen wa.s collected near Naga.saki. 

This fine Glausilia i.s a near relation of Cl. Jliclconis, Bottg., with which 
is has all the ebaracteri?itie.s of the closing apparatu-s in common. It differs, 
however, by the habitus (vvliich has nothing of the curious claviform shape 
of Cl. Jliclconis, but is rather sleiulei'J, the considerably larger sizej^he 
dark brown colour, and some smalhir difforcnces of the lamellce and plicae ; 
so that 1 do not hesitate to make it a separate speeic.s. 

14. CLAUSTIilA TEl'JiAPTTX, 11. Sp., PI. I, Fig. 7. 

Testa fusiformis, solidula, 8p>ird gracilis atlenualCi apiee acutiusculo, 
subtiliter costulato-striata, corneofusen ; anfr. 1).^ convexlu.'ieuli; apertum 
piriformi-ovata, subobliqua, marginibus parallelis, qyeristoma continuum, 
supsrne levitcr solutum, leviter incrassatnm el expansuin ; lamella supera 
subobliqua, marginalis cum spirali coiitinua, infera .spiralilcr rccedens^ hand 
furcata, antrorsum complanata, subcoluinellaris valida, emersa, marginem 
attingens. Plica principalis longa, palatales qnatuor quarum prima et 
guarta subaequales majores, mediae subacquales minorc^. Clausilimn satis 
angitstum, antice liaud incrassa^um, roti^idato acuminatum^ * 

Alt. 17—18, lat. 4, apert. long. 4, lat, 8# millim. ^ ^ 

• Had. Fujisawa. 

By the shape of the clausiiium and the four palatal plaits instead of 
a lunella this form belongs to the subgroup of 01. validiuscula, v. Mart. 
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It k, well characterised by the small size, the less solid shell, the sculpture, 
the less oblique upper parietal lamella. 

3 , Subgroup of Clttusilia platydera, v. Mart. ^ 

15. Clattsilia platydeba. 

1876. ClausHinplatydera, v. Martens, Jahrb. D. M. G. iii, p, 362. 

^ 1877. —— - Bottger, Claus. Stud. p. 67. 

1878. - -- - Sysl. Vorz. p. 67. 

1879. - - Kobelt, Fauna Jap. p. 91, t. ix, f. 9. 

var. ELONGATA, Bottgor, Syst. Verz. Clausilia, p. 57. ^ 

Mr. Hungerford collected some elongate slender forms of 272-—29J 
mlllim. in length at Nura. These I think are Bottger’s var. elongata. 

Another form was found numerous near Kobi. It is more ventricose, 
has a more solid sliell, a broader a/id rounder aperture than the type; the 
lunella is shaped nearly as in Bottger’s var. lamhda (Claus. Stud, p; 07), 
forming a right or obtuse angle with the plica principalis. On the other 
hand, the peristome is always solute above and the subcolumellar lamella 
always reaches the margin, while Bdttger says of his variety, “ peristoma., 
supernesolutum,” “ lamella subcoliimcllari.s This form 

therefore shows a transition from the type to var. lamhda, and might deserve 
a new name as a variety or a subvariety. 

IG. C'laustlta ETTSAN(^ENsrs, n. sp., IM. I, Fig. 8. 

Tesla gracili-fusiformis interdam decollala, solidula, siriatula, cornea ; 
anfr. 12 convcxiusculi, suturn satis profunda disjimcfi; apertura recta, 
hasi recedens, ovato-piriformis, peristoma continuum, solutam, undique ex- 
ptHttnim et rejlexmi, alholaliatum. Lamella supera valida, ohliqm, margi- 
nalis, cum spirali conlinua, infera a margine satis reinofa oblique ascendens, 
furcata, in pii'ofundo dexlrorsum relorln, inlus lamcllam spiralem superans, 
subcolumellaris immersa. Idica principalis mediocris, lunella own plied 
pnlatali svperiore et inferiorn puri'is connexa figuram littcrae graecae \ 
instar for mans. Ohusilium angnstum. 

alt. 27—80, hit. 5, apert. long. 0, hit. 4 millira. 

Hap. Chin-sin-ji, 

Nearly related to Clamilia plaigdcra, especially to the var. elongata, 
this One form offers by the muL-li .slenderer shape, the invi.sihle subeolumel- 
lar lamella, the more twisted lower parietal lamella etc., sufficient differ¬ 
ences to deservlfe a new name, which I have formed from Fusang, the old 
poetic .name of Japan. 

r 17. Clausilia auranttaca, Bdttger. 

1877. Clavs'Ha aurantiam, Biittgcr, Claus. Stud, p, 68. 

1878. —— ■ . . Syst. Vurz. p, 57. 

- Jahrb. D. M. G. v, p. 101, t. iv. f. 6. 

Kobolt, Fauna Jap. p. 95, t. ix, f. 11. ^ 


1879. - 
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var. MINOR, V. Moll. Vijfert a iypo iesid minore, graciliore, pgruto-. 
mate vix incmnsnlo, lamella suhcohimellari immersd vel vix emersa-^mar- 
ginem liaud attingente. ^ 

* Alt. 8“—11 inillim. 

• Har. Nara. 

The differences above mentioned excepted, tliis dwarf variety agrees 
, very well with the type, especially in tlie orange-brown colour. 

' . 18. ClAUSII.TV RILAIiRATA. 

1876. Clauhihn bUnhroia, E ^iriith, (^nurt, ,1. of b'onchol., FoLr. p. 120. 

1877. —. - ]{ott>;rr, (ImiH StiiJ. p. (!S. 

1878. --- !..t. Vciv. p. ;J8. 

- - - - .fahi'b. I). M. CJ. V, p. 10.1, t iv, f, (3. 

1879. ——. - ■ Koliclt, l^iUiuL. .Jap. p. 96, t. ix, f. 12. 

IIah. Kobi. 

7 . t5ulj,"roup of bi/jwro/ia, v. ]\Iart. 

1!). M.V UTPKROLfA. 

1877. Claitsilia fii/pnolid, Yj. you 'Murti'nti, Sitz I’n’r. Oos. Nat. Fr. 17 April, 

]). 110 

--- ■ - —— IJotlm'r, Stud. p. 69 

1878. - - - S’N.st. Vci'z. p uS 

1879. - - Kolx'lt, Fiiima Jap. p. !)!). 1. iv, f. 13. 

Two spoeimons eollootpd by Mr. J1 injgerlbrd near .Totsnlca, I tliink I 
can safely identify wifli lb von Martens' species, altliongli 1 have seen but 
one not (|nitre full grown specimen of tbo latter, lliagnosis and lignre 
agree very well. • 

20. (b.\rsri.TA recta i.ri^A, n. sp., IM. I, Fig. 0. 

Trsfa fustifurmis, soluluhi, suhpfllucnla, efrinhda, palUde cornea; 
avfr. Hi itl/imtts prnul/imo aniaeqaalis, irregiilanlrr ami u/atuS'; apertura 
subohlii/ua, tclratjono-pirifunnis, penatuma continiium, aolulum, ejrpansum, 
vnhie incrassalimi, icjlcxiuscuhiin. Lamella suprni validii •tg.arginem attin~ 
genu cum spirali coutigaa^ hifera antror sum fere otmolcln, retrorsmnsuhver- 
ticaliter ascendens, in wargine peristomatis incrassatt\ nodidifera; lamella 
suhcolumcllaris ralida emersa usque ad marginuni producta, foss^ld ah 
infer d dher eta. Lhcu principal is obsolefa punctifonnis cum lunelld reetd 
conjuncla, phea suturalispost hinellam una brerissima, pidatales nullae*. 

Alt. 18 —20, lut. 4, aport. long. 4, lat. 3 inilli*Ti. • • 

•Hab. Kamatokogiro. * * • * ■ 

By its poculiai’ inner structure this rcmslWiable sbel^gan only be com¬ 
pared with the Iasi mentioned speeie.s, with which it has in common the 
almost vertical and receding lower parietal lamella, the loijg and straight 

*2 
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luiiaR plait, and the strongly emersed subcolumellar lamella. It is, however 
sufllciejitly characterised as a separate species by the short jp/tea principalis 
(wliich does not exist in C. hyperolia), the existence of a short sutural j^lait, 
the want of spiral lines on the epidermis, the horny colour, and the lower 
end of the lamella infera. This is more spirally twisted, gradually 
evanescent towards the peristome, hut again thickens on the margin into 
a small knob, while the same lamella of C. hyperolia is cut off abruptly. 

21. CLA.TJSILLA. APTl'CllIA, n. sp., PI. 1, Fig. 10. 

Testa vcniricosulo-fasiformis, sulida, snbptdlucida, sublilissime striatu- 
la, pallide Jlavescens, saepe decollata : anfr. Hi convextusculi, ulIhnus 
penullimo subacqaulis, apertura siibohlit/m rotundafo-tolrayonn, peristoma 
continuum, solufnm, ralde incrasstlfitm, rr/tcj-iusou/um. Lamella supern 
maryinahsy mediocns, cum spimh coiifiyna, infera an/rorsum obsolela,sub- 
lus iruncata, verlicaliter asceudens, inlits ralidissiina ante lamellam spira- 
lem tenuem evaneserntem ubniptr. destiwns, lamella suhcolamellaris ralida 
cmersa usque ad niart/inem producta. f’lteae pnlalalrs nuUue, hinella~ 
obsoleta. Clunsiliitm satis anyustiim, maryinibus parallelispuitice rotunda^ 
turn. 

Alt. 22, hit. 4i, ajiert. long. hit. 1 niilliin. 

JIah. Iliikoivi. 

Another inti'rosling novelty of the subgroup of O Jiyq)erolia, nearly 
related to the two preceding s[)eeies, hut. larger than either of them ■ 
and somewhat more ventrieo.se d'hore aie not any jialatal jdiiits and 
even t-he lunella is in some .s])eeinieiis entirelv oli.solete, in the others 
there is a thin layer of calcareous nealter parallel with the outer edge of 
the vlausihum. The spiral lamella is ver> low and thin and its inner end 
alino.->t evanescent, although it extend.^ beyond the inner end of the lamella 
infera. The latter is comparatively short, hut very tliielc and high. * Its 
abruptly cut olf outer end is more like that of 67 hyperolia, hut soinewhat 
more visible in the aperture ; it i hen ascends vertically almost without any 
sjm'itl twist and occupies nearly half the width of the whorl, the inner end 
being again truncated. 

The systematic arrangement of these three species ought to be : recta- 
luna, hyperolia, aptychia, the lirst having rudimentary principal and sutural 
jdaits and heirg thcrohy more nearly related to the preceding groups, 
l.have, however, given Claiisiha hyperolia the lii’st place as the only 
species hithe to described. 


J 
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II,—Clausilia Nevilliana, a netv Species^rom the Nioohavs. 

Jiy O. F. VON Mollenoorff, Pir. D. 

(Received .lauuury 15lh ;—Read April 6th* 1882.) 

. Clausilia nevilliana, n. sp., PI. I, Fig. 11. 

Testa*elonij(ilofusiformis, snhttlilev oblique striatti,la,fmca, nitidula ; 
mfr. \0 coneexiusculi, apertura mediocrie^ fere iwrticalis, elongalo-pirijor- 
mis^ sinulo redo perlonqo, peristoma continuum^ so/uinm, tenue, hrevissime 
expansum, superne prnfunJe sinnatum fere angnlatian. Lamella supera 
ohlitjua, marqiualis, valida, cum lamellfl spirnli continua, iufera a supera 
valde remold, spiral iter rrccdens, brfirissime eoinpicua. Llica principalis 
lu 7 itja, palntales iluae. majores profnndae, venlrales, {jintice intucMti supra 
aperturam couspicuae), luneJhi nulla Ghmsiliu7)i {^notl vidi.) 

Alt. 20, lat. 4i, aport. long. I, lat. 3 niilliin. 

PIau. This vi'i' 3 ' fniH novelty wa.s cliseoveml by Mr tie Roepstorff on 
tlie island of Camorta, Nieobara, under a fallen tree in a damp [dace. 

The small nundter of ."[HM-inien.s—I have seen but two—lia.s prevented 
as vet the examination of the inner structure of this intere.sting new 
Clausilia. This is the morts to be regretted as it does not .seem to 
belong to the same group as the only other speeio.s of the genus hitherto 
recorded from file ]\'ief*l)ai's, C/. inillrrstorjp, Zeleb, This sjieeie.s (of which 
1 have seen onesjieeimenin llrigade Surgeon llungerford’.s collection) is nearly 
related to Cl. Jaeana, PIV., and hliould find its jdaee in Edttgcr’s .second 
section of Vhuedusa {Vseudonenia) and therein in the 5th subgroup (“ For- 
menkrei.s”) of Cl. javana. Onr Clausilia nevilliana ha.s nothing of the 
Nenia-like shape of tliat group, ('ffeoted by the small mnnber of whorls, 
the very hu'ge aperture, which is more or less protracted below. It is on 
the contrary ratliei^sleuder, the ajierture is rather small and though not 
very oblique still not quite vertical Tbe closing apparatus agrees pretty 
well with tlie characters given by Ilotlger of his section Acroplmedusa 
(Clausilienstudien, p. Gk), viz , a very long “principal jdait.’' two or three 
rather long and deep palatal plait.*?, no lunella, small parietal lamellgfi, piri¬ 
form aperture, not dilatate pcri.stome. Tliis group was created for two 
Javanese species, Cl. cornea and junghuhni, Phil, and ineltides the Indian 
forms Cl. monlicola, Godw.-Au.st., and arncana, ''.^dieol*. Uidess tli^ break- 
ing»up of a specimen should necessitate a different class^ication, I think 
that Clausilia nevilliana eiiu more safely be considered^to be an Acrophae- 
dusa. 
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III .—Descriptions of some new Asiatic Clausill®. 
By 0. F. VON Mollendohi'F, Pu. D. 

(Received find road May 3rd, 1882). 


Or-AHSILIA. (PsETTDONENTA) ANDICIISONIANA, n. sp., PI. I, Fig. 12. 

" f 

Testa veniricosnlo-fttsiformis, soJUuhi, sultiUssime striatnla, fere 
laeviyata, pallida corneofmea, apice obfitsiiiscnlo; anfr. 10 concexiusculi, 
'uHinius vnhle altennntUH, suhfus rotatvla/m;, distinefias striatus; apertura 
parum ohliqiia, ohliriuc pir/fonnis, perislomit contnudim, valde sohitiim, 
expansum, rejleximcnlum, pnllide ^oniaiim. LanK-lhi parietal is supera 
ohligua, sat validti, cum spirnli conlinun, inf era crassa ante maryinem 
snlmbrnpte desinens, suhcoluinalhtris iminersn. Plica principalis valde 
elouyata, palatales Iras subcentrales, diveryentes, injima arcuata. Clausi- 
hum ? 


Alt. 20, livt. 4, npprt. long 4.^, lat !Ji mill. 

II AB. In iiisulii Mi.'rgui jfroviiiciio 'IVnufssenm log. Dr. Aiulorson. 

This fine now Clansili.i, of which Dr. Ander.son di,'>covore(i only two 
spcoiinens in Mei’gui, is, ns Mr. Nevlll justly iiointed out to me, nearlj' 
related to Vl. iiisiynis, Goidd, of the same ])roviuee, to which .species 
Dr. IJiittger has assigned a .separate group (“ Formenkrefs”) in lii.s sub¬ 
section Pseudonenia of Phuediisa. It differs by the smaller size, less 
ventricosc shape, the number of whorls 10 instead of 9, the more elongate 
and ohliquc aj>erture, the freer and more i)rotruJing peristome and its 
pale colouring and by the closing apparatus The latter is much more 
immersed inasmuch as the palatal ]>laits of 01. insiynis .are lateral, while 
those of our novelty are nearly ventral and are, together with the inner 
C'lid of the very long 2>rin(;ipal [dait, cons])ieuous in the#].)enultimatc whorl 
above the apcrtjire. Besides, the number of palatal plaits is only three 
against five of Cl. insiynis. 

I add the diagnoses of two new Japanese species, which have recently 
been obtained by Brigade Surgeon Huijgerford. 


* * Clafsilta MicnoPEAS, n. sp. 

Testa gracilis, tlony&lo-fusifonnis, tenera, pelluoida, subtiliter costu- 
lata; pallide coi.nea ; anfr. 9^ coi^>cxmscu\i, apertura rotundato-pirtfor- 
mis, peristoma coyfipuum, solufum, expansum, rcjl-xiusculum, alholabiatum. 
Lamella parietalis supera marginalis obliqun sat vnlida cum spirali con-, 
iintta, infera valde remota, vix conspicua, subcolumellaris immersa. Plica 
principalis sat brtvis, palatalis una supera brevis lateralis, interdum 
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secunda punetiformis. Clausilium linguiforme^ marginibus paraMeliSf 
euhtus acmiinatufu, hand incrassatum. 

, Ait. 10M14, lat. 2i.2-l-, apert. alt, 2-21, H l-J-2 mill. 

Had. Ad lacum Clunsii)ji insula) Nippon log. cl. 13. Hungerford. 

Aflinis Cl. gracilispirae differt numero anfvacfcumn mijiore, babitu 
minus gracili, apertura paullo majoro, plica piincioali brevioro, plica pala- 
• tali (pleruinque) unica. Speciom utraraque ad subscctioncm Oglindro- 
pltaed'^sam Boettgcri referendam esso esistimo. 

ClaUSILIA (REMIBffl-rDL’SA) sunuLiNA, n. sp. 

Testa gracili-fasiformis, suhtililer striatuln, soUdula, subpellacida, 
? cornea, anfr. 10 subplani, uUimus rotimdafas suhinjlutm, rugoso-sfrintus, 
apertura rotundato-piriformis, pcristmia sohilum, expansum, reflexiuscu- 
lum, incrassatum, alho-labiulum, supcrne sinuaium. Lamella parietalis 
supera marginal is valida, ohUgita, cum spiral i validu contiiiua; inf era 
remota, autrorsum evanescens, nodulnm ad marginem emiHens, subcohimel- 
laris emersa. Llina principalis modica, jyalatalis supera divergens, lunella 
lateralis sulohsoleta vel plicis 2 aut 3 puncitformilms conjlucnlihus 
consiituia. Clausilium linguiforme sat angusium suhtus rotundulo-attcnua- 
tum hand incrassatum. 

Alt. 10, lilt. 3, apert. alt. Si, lat. 2, mill. 

Hau. Ad lacuui Cbinsiiiji insubc Nippon leg. cl. K. Hungerford 
specimen unici^i. 


Ext‘I..\n,vtiox of Pi, iTK T. 


Fig. 1. 

ClaimUci 

hungrrfonliioai, n. sp., y 2, p. 2. 

l''ig. 2. 

— 

OOstolllit, 11. Sp.j iifit. size, ]1. 4. 

Fig. 3. 

— 

grarihi^piva, n. wp., y. 2, p. ,i. 

Fig. 4. 

— 

ht'ririnu, ii. sp,, > 2, p. 0. 

Fig. 5. 

— 

carj/njitoiiia, n. .sp , v 2, p. (5. 

Fig. 6. 

— 

alhtopft, n. sp., nut. sizcj p. 7 . 

Fig. 7. 

— 

fcfrepfijj, n. sp., x 2, p. 7- 

Fig. 8. 

— 

fusaiifjenm, n. .sp., nut. size, \). 8, 

Fig. 9. 

— 

rer.fnlaiin, 11 , sp., x‘ 2, p. 

Fig. 10. 

— 

apli/chitt, n. sp., x 2, p. 10. 

Fig. 11. 

— 

uevtlliam, n. sp.? x 2, p. 11. 

Fig. 12. 

— 

H'lillerstorji, I^Iorch, nut. size, ]>. 11. 

Fig. 13. 

— 

andersomaua, u. sp,, x 2, p 12. 
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IV. —Second List of Diurnal Lcpidoptera inJtabUing the Nicohar lelanda. 
By J. Wood-Mason, f>eputy Superintendent of the India^Mmeum, 
Calcutta, and L. de Nice'tille. * 

IReceivfid April lOth ;—Road May 3rd, 1882,] 

(With Plate III.) 
liHOPALOCEllA. 

Family N Y M PH A LIBiE. 

Subfamily Banainaii, 

1. Eadena stmtlts, var. NicoiiAiiiCA, W.-M. & de N. 

J. A. S. B. 1881, vol. 1, pt. ii, p. 225, $ $ (woodcut). 



Upi)ersidc, $. Underside. 



Vjfpcrsidc, 9 . Underside. 


0 »v 

Greal- Nicobar. 

2. Banaib ltmntace, Cramer. 
Nuiikowri, Kamorta, and Katschall. 
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8. Danaib AOLAioiDES, Feldcr. * 

Nankpwri, Kamorta, Kar Nicobar, Katschall, Triukut, and Great 
Niqpbar. • 

4. Danais OEiraiiA, Cramer. 

Nankowri, Kar Nicobar, Kamorfca, and Katschall. 

6, Danais curysippus, Linn. 

* One nyile from Katschall. 

G. Danais heoesipptt.s, var. nesippus, Folder. 

Nankowri and Great Nicobar, 

7. EupiiCEA E8PEEI, Fcldor. 

Kamorta, Katschall, Pulo Kondiil, and Trinkut. 

8 , Euploja castelnatji, Felder. 

Kar Nicobar; ^nd Mergiii, Lower Tcnnasseriin. 

*0. EupiiOSA Novinj-:, Felder. 

Kar Nicobar (Felder); and IJjjper Tennasserim. 

10. Eupia';A camorta, Moore. 

Nankowri, Katschall, Kamorta, and Kar Nicobar. 

11. Euploja siMULATRix, W.-M. & de N., ri. Ill, Fig 1 <f, 2 ? , 

J. A. S. B. 1881, vol. 1, p. 229, d ; p. 228, 2 (as aberrant § of vnmoita from 
Gt. Nic.). 

9. Wings above and below all lighter and more broadly bordered 
externally with ^alcr of much the same tint as in i?. camorta. 

Anterior wings above with an increasing series of throe .suhapical spots, 
an elongated subco.stal spot, a minute dot near the end of the coll, and 
a larger one just beyond it near the base of the intersp.ace between the 
second and third median veinlets, all white. 

Posterior wings above s]Joiloss. 

Wiiig.s below with the discal spots of all, and the subapical ones of the 
anterior pair, larger and more prominent, but with tin; submargitial sorios of 
the posterior incomplete and less distinct, only two spock-liko ropresenta* 
tives of them being present in one wing and throe in tha other,^with a 
short linear dash between the submedian and the first branch of the median 
forming a seventh circumcellular mai’k in the posterior ones, and with all 
the spots coloured as in the male. , • 

A second and smaller specimen approaches the male ■ in the colour 
of the uppersido and in the breadth of the pale outer bor'ders ; it lacks 
the seventh circumcellular mark, and has only one indistinct rej*rosei>tative 
of tb6 submarginal series of dot5', on tbo jindcj-side of the p( 4 »itcJ^or wings. 

Length of the anterior wing 1-88—I Sf ; whence^gxpanse = 3 86 
-r318. 

^ • 

Great Nicobar. 

.Appears to be very closely allied to the Javan E. sejoulchraliSf Butler. 
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' Subfamily Satteiitje. 

12. Mtcalesth medus, Fabr. 

Nankowri, Kamorta, Katscball, and Great Nicobar. * 

13. MrcATiESTs DiiusiA, Cramer. 

Nankowri, Kamorta, Kar Nicobar, Katscball, and Groat Nicobar. 

14<. Melat?itts ismkite, Cramer. 

S 5 . Kamorta. ' 

15. Et.ymnias MTAriTs, W.-M. & de N., FI. TIT, Fig. 3^,4 g- 
Kar Nicobar, Pulo Kondul, Kamorta, and Katscball. 

Subfamily NrAii'ilALTK.T:. 

IG. CeTIIOSTA NIKOliARU'A, Kjldor. 

Nankowri, Pulo Kondul, and Great Nicobar. * 

17. ClRWlKMUtnoA NKOEABICA, W.-M. & do N., PI. Ill, Fig. 5 i. 
J. A. S. B. 1881, VI>1. 1, p. 281, 

Great Nicobar. 

18. Mkshahas EKYArANTnis, v.ar. kikouaeica, Felder. 

Kamorta, Katscball, and Givat Nicobar. 

10. Atella ALCii'i'E, Cramer. 

Katscball. 

20. Pyrameis caedui, Liiiu. 

Kamorta. , 

*21. JuNOXiA ASTERiE, var. NiKOBAEiENSis, Fclder. 

Kar Nicobar {Felder). 

22. JUNONIA LAOAIEDTA, Lillll. 

Kamorta, Nankowri, and Katscball. 

23. HYPOLiAtNAS MISIPPU8, Liun. 

S Nankowri and $ Katscball. 

24. llYrOLlMHAS BOLIN A, Liuii. 

Great Nicobar and Tillangschong. 

25. Neriiis N 100 HARICA, Moore. 

Kamorta, Nankowri, Kar Nicobar, and Katscball, 

*2G. Neptis matuta, Iliibuer. 

Nankowri {Felder). n 

27. Nep'iis man and a, Moore. 

Kar NicoUar. 

28. Tanaecij CIBAUITIB, Hewitson. 

Nanko\?ri. I i 

' ■ Family EliVClNlDiE. 

29. Abisaea BiPASciAi'A, Mooio. 

* • 

Kar Nicobar. 
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Diurnal Lepidoptera^o/n the N’icohar Islands. 

Family LYCiENIDiE. 

30. CiTEiSTis THETTS, Drury. 

• Nankowri and Trinkut. 

*31. CAS(fALIUS MANLUENA, Fcldcr. 

Kondul (Felder). 

32. Lampiues .eitanus, Fabr. 

KamoPta, Nankowri, Trinkut, and Katschall. 
ifd. Lampiues panuava, Horsfield. 

Nankowri, Kainorta, Katschftll, and Trinkut. 

31. Lampiues stkauo, Fabr. 

Nankowri, Kamoiia, and Trinkut. 

35. Lampiues rAunnAsius (Fabr.), ITor-sGeld. 

Nankowri and Katschall. 

3G. Lampiues pJiAXO, var. ntcouahtcus, W.-M. & do N, 

Nankowri, Kamorta, Trinkut, and Katschall. 

37. Lampiues aeuates, Moore. 

Kamorta, Katschall, and Nankowri. 

38. Lampiues plumueomicans, var. nicobaeicus, W.-M. & do N. 
Katschall. 

*30. Lampiues cnejus, Fabr. 

Kamorta (Moore). 

*40. Lam^'iues xinkubka, -I'Y'lder. 

Kar Nicobar (Fefdi^) and Nankowri (Moore). 

*11. Lampiues icAXKEifA, Felder. 

Kar Nicobar (Felder). 

*42. Lampiues xondulana, Felder. 

Koudul (Felder). 

*43. Lampiues maceopiithalma, Felder, 

Pulo Milo (Felder). 

11. Lampiues eosimon, Fabr. 

N ankowri. 

15. POLTOMMATUS KAESANUEA, MoOl’O. 

Kamorta, Katschall, and Trinkut. 

10. PoLTOMMATUS SANOEA, Mooro. 

Kamorta, Katschall, and Trinkut. 

17. Hypolto2Eiia tuecloides, Fcldor. 

Nankowri and Katschall. ^ • 

^48. SiTHON suQEiVA, var. AEEca., Felder, 

Kar Nicobar (Felder). 

• 49. SiTiiQN KAMOETA, Felder. 

Nunjerous males from Kamorta, Nankowri, and Kar Nicobar j and 
numerous females from Kamorta j Great Nicobar (Felder). 
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*50. Detjdomx obseis, Howitson. 

Kamorta (Moore). 

51. Myhiita attmnub, Cramer. 

Naiikow'ri. 

Family PAPILICNIDTE. 

Subfamily Piebinj!. 

52. Teeias hecabe, Linn. 

Kamorta, Katschall, Triiikut, and Nankowri. 

53. TeKIAB NIKOBAEIENSIS, Felder! 

Kamorta; and Kur Nicobar {Felder). 

54 Teeiab deona, llorslield. 

Kamorta, Nankowri, and Katscliall. 

55. Tacuyeis hippo, var. hippoides. 

Fap, hippo, Cramer, Pap. Exot. 1779, iii, pi. cxc%', figw. B. C, 

A pair from Kamorta are nearest to the N.-Eastern Indian variety 

(T. Mpx^oides, Moore, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond. 1881, p. 312, i? ? ) ; differing 
only in the wings of^tbe male being not quite so broadly mai’giued with 
brown either above or below. 

56. Tachyeis panda (Oodart), Snell, v. Vollenhoveu. 

Great Nicobar. 

67. Tachyeis pauliNa, var. oalathea, Felder. 

Males and a female from Nankowri, Katschall, and Gre.^t Nicobar. 

The specimen of the latter sex differs from N.-E. Indian and Madras 
ones only in having the base and outer margin of the posterior wings washed 
with sqjphureous. 

*58. Caiopsilia ceocale, Cramer. 

Kamorta {Moore^. 

59. PiERis coEONis, var. lichenosa, Moore. 

Kar Nicobar and probably Kamorta. 

, Subfamily Papilioninje. 

GO. Papilio aeistolochi.e, var. camouta, Moore. 

Nankowri, Kar Nicobar, Kamorta, Katschall, and Great Nicobar. 

CL. Papilio polypes, var. nikoeaeus, Felder. 

Males and females of the 1st form from Nankowri and Kar Nicobar ; 
males from Pulb Kondul and Great Nicobar ; and ono female of the ' 
2ud form from Nankfiwri «r Kamorta. 

*62. PA^ILir AGAMEMNON, Linu. * * 

Kamorta (Mqppe). 

Family HESPEKIIDiE. 

*63. Taoiades helfeei, Folder. •. 

Pulo Milo {Felder). 
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64(. Tagiades bati, Mooro. 

Nankowri, Kamorta, and Katschall. 

, 65. ISMENE EXCLAMATIONIS, Fubr. • 

One female from Kamorta. 

* • 

66. IsMEXE MALAYANA, Folder. 

Two females from Karnoi'ta, and one from Katscli.all without the 

• small semila’ansparout yellow diacal speck between the two posterior branches 
of tho»median vein. 

67. IlEBPEitrA coLAUA, Mopre. 

Kamorta, Nankowri, Katschall, and Trinkut. 

68 . Hesyeima agxa, Moore. 

Kamorta {Aloore) and Katschall. 

69. Hesperia klarsaxa, var. satubata. 

•' 

Hesperia karmia, Moore, Proc, Zool. Soc. Lond. 1871, p. 576, $ $,pl. Ixvii, 
figf. C. 

Much darker and without a trace of spots on the npperside. 

One female from Kamorta; and Kulu, N. W. Himalayas. 

70. Pamphtla palmaeum, Moore. 

Nankowri and Katschall. 

71. Tei.eoonps TiiYBSTS, Fabr. 

Probably from Nankowid. 

• 

Although upwards of one thousand s])ocimcns, the product of a whole 
year’s collecting can-ied on by Mr. do Koepstorff in conjunction with the 
native collectors whom Col. Cadcll, Chief Commi,ssionor of the Andaman 
and Nieobars, had so courteously ])Iaccd at our disposal, have been examined 
since our first little list of Nicobar Ilutterllies was imblishcd in this Jour¬ 
nal, we have but seven fresh species to add to that list. The mcagroncss 
of this I’esult appears to be entirely due to the exceptional difficulties that 
beset the path of the collector of zoological specimens at the Nieobars, 
—difficulties arising partly from the nnhcalthiness of the clinratc, an*l partly 
from the visits of the settlement-officers to the more di.slant and pVoduc- 

• tive islands, such as Katschall, Teressa, and Great Nicobar, being necessarily 
so few and of such short duration, but chiefly no doubt from the almost 
complete absence of clearings and of paths through the ijciise and often 
impenetrable forests, and the consequent uniform distribution of attractive 
flow^'ing plants and anthophiious insects,—and *not to the, poverty of 
the fauna, for the above list speaks ti? this being a rich o*ne, and, besides, 
it wohld be unreasonable to suppose that a group of islandl clothed, as the 
Jlicobars are, almost to the water’s edge, with a rich and fairly varied 
tropical ifgetation only supported some 70 species, or little more than one 
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tliircT of the number that could in one season be obtained in the Calcutta 
district, wliich has been under cultivation for ages. But small as the net 
results of our work are, they already afford a tolerably clear indication that 
the Nicobar fauna, so far as the lihopalocerous portion of it is concerned, 
possesses a much stronger Malayan element in its composition than that 
of the Andamans, wlionce we have received twice the number of distinct 
species. It would be premature to attempt a detailed analysis, but wc • 
cannot allow this oi)portunity to pass by without pointing out tlj^t, of 
the five recorded species of Euploea, three are unciuestionably Malayan 
forms, and that neither of the five is rc])res()iitod eitiier in peninsular and 
northern India or at the Andaman.^ ; that the only Elymnias is a local 
form of a Javan species with a rcjiresentative in Burnco ; that the Javan 
Tachyris panda appears never to have been before recorded from any place 
so far to tlic westvvard as Great Nicoliar ; that Hiffolyccena thecloides has 
hitherto only been reported from ibo Malay Peninsula and Singapore; 
tbai in Sitlton Icamnrta and S. arcoa wc have two striking and congeneric 
lycainids whose alllnities are decidedly Malayan, instead of one, as in the 
Andamans; and that the Nicobar form of liadcna similis more nearly 
roscmble.s the Javan than it doe.s any other. 

In conclusion, we have to state tliat in the foregoing list Hesperia 
ngna = P. mathias of our former paper {see Moore, Lep. Ceylon, whore the 
differences between these too closely allied forms are for the fir.st time 
pointed out), that Eupla^a castelnaui = E pita;bus (Mr. W. L. Distant 
having made out to his own satisfaction and to ours that Folder’s name has 
priority over Butler’s), and that Eannis yenutia, Cramer = D. pldrippus 
(Messrs. Salvia and Godman and others having recently sliown tliat Linne’s 
jD. plexippus is not the Oriental sjjeeitis which had so long gone by that 
name, but an American species, and that the foi-mer ought to be known 
by the name bestowed u])Ou it by Cramer) ; and we ought after having 
so pointedly drawn attention to their apparent absence, also to draw atten¬ 
tion to fact of the presence, at the Nieobars of Ilypolimms misippus ? 
and o{ Eapilio poJyft’s 9 .second form, which latter, liowever, would appear 
to be of exceedingly rare oeeurrencc. 

An asterisk (*) is prefixed to the names of those recorded species of 

which we have not as yet received specimens. 

% 

IfiXlU.A-NATlON OF PlATU III. 

Fi^. 1. , W.-M. & do N., $. 

Fig. 2.-j-?. 

Fig. 3, Elymnias mums, W.-M. & do N., 

Fig. 4. —2-?. 

Fig. 5. Cirrhwhrwi iiicobarica, W.-M, & do K., cj. 
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V. —On new and little-known Mantodea.-»--By J. Wood-Mason. 

(Kotid August 2nd, 1882.) 

Subfamily AMOnPHOSCELIM, Stal. ’ 

Amohimi osckijIS annulicobnts. 

Stal, Ocfersigt af Kongl. Vetenskaps-Akad. IWhand. Stockholm, 1873, p. 401. 

I received an imjjorfeet s])irit s]) 0 cimen of this small but remarltablo 
form several years a"o from Nazeerab, Assam ; and, while I was in Eng. 
land on furlough in 1877-79, Professor Westwood presented mo with a 
dried female which, although aPo Jtdective in many respects, has those 
parts present that in the Assam insect are absent, and which enables me to 
complete Stal’s somewhat iinperfoct diagnosis drawn up from a spocimeu 
that had lost its abdomen. This part is long and almost linear, tapering 
very slightly and gradually toward.s the extremity, which extends a short 
distance beyond the closed organs of lliglit ; its siii)ra-anal ])late is trian- 
gular with the sides slightly concave, as long as it is broad at the base, and 
carinate ; and the cerci are racket-sliaped, ilie basal joints being cylindri¬ 
cal, the two penultimate ones corupres.sed and snbfoliaceous, an<l the lust 
expanded into a great broadly-oval plate. Tlic anterior tillin’ have the 
tarsus iusert(id.rather nearer to the base than to the apex, although from 
Still’s descri]dion —“ taisis antieis ante medium tihiarum iusertis”—ono 
would have ex])ected to Jiud the reverse of this to be the case. 


Subfamily EliEMOPIJ IL] I),E. 

CiioiiunoDis jinuNNi-nn, u. sp. 

?. Closely allied to Gh. rhomhicoUin, Latr , and Ck. Serinllei, W.-M., 
differing from both in the size, shape, and jiosition of the femoral blotcli 
(which is nearly thrice a.s long as broad, extends ratlior further in front 
of tlie ungual groove than it does hchiiid it, and i.s followed by four black 
puncta arranged along the lower margin of tl>e joint at the bases of alter¬ 
nate spires), and in having the ])ostorior margin of the [ironotum slightly 
convex instead of concave ; from the former in its mueb narrower and 
from the latter in its rather broader tegmina ; and from the lat ter ii* the 
ujiper margin of its loro femora being coarsely^grauulaled, and jsinuous 
instead .of straight, in which lifter resjiect it u])pr()acl)os tj^e farmer. 

Had. Santa Ee de liogoia, New Granada, d'lie nymph from Jlogota 
assigned by me (J. A. S. B., 1880, Vol. XL1.X, jit. ll^p. 89) with hesi¬ 
tation to Gh rliomhieollis agrees perfectly with the specimen briefly de¬ 
scribed •!?l)ovo in the form and colouring of the fore femora and witliont 
1 
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doubt belongs to the same species, as also in all probability do the speoimens 
from New Granada named Ch. strwnaria by St&l. 

EHemophila. ahabica., * 

Raussure, Mcl. Orthopt. 3 me fasc. Suppl. 1871, p. 378, from Djeddah. 

For the first specimen of an Eremophila from the desert country 
on the north-western frontier of India, I am indebted to Mr. Francis 
Fedden, of the Geological Survey, who obtained it in Western Sind. It is a 
female, and it differs from de Saussure’s description of the above Species 
only in having five instead of four spines on the outer edge of the fore 
tibiae. I have recently received from Mr. Murray of the Karachi Museum 
three females and two males of the same species, which exhibit a consider¬ 
able amount of variation in size, in the roughness of the integument, and 
in the number of spines on the outer edge of the fore tibiae, two specimens 
having only four and another only throe developed on one tibia but the 
usual number on the other in each case. A male taken some years ago in 
the Suliman llango, and presented to me with some other insects, by 
Professor V. Ball, differs from the Sind specimens in having the band on 
the underside of the tegmina broader and 14 teeth instead of 13 on the 
inner side of the fore tibim. 

The four posterior legs, of which do Saussure makes no mention in his 
description, and which may have been wanting in his type specimen, are 
all annulated with brown and roughened with spiniform granules on the 
upperside in the Indian specimens. 

No species of this remarkable desert genus has before been recorded 
from any place further to the eastward than Djeddah in Arabia, 

TaEACHOT)E 8 INSiniATOll, n. sp. 

$ . Body and appendage.s brown of the colour of a dead and decayed 
loaf. Antennsn rather coarsely setaceous. Prouotum with a polished 
conical spine on each side at the junction of the anterior with the lateral 
margin, which is obsoletely denticulated as far back as the level of the 
supracoxal groove. 

Organs of flight extending by about 1/6 of their length beyond the 
extretnity of the abdomen, not quite perfectly hyaline, being just per¬ 
ceptibly milky, with the veins and veiulets horn-colourod, short-streaked or 
annulated witlndarker in the anterior area of both pairs, though much less 
distinctly so in the wings than in the tegmina, the latter semiopaque 
horny anterlorlv, as also are the fonner-in a less degree ; the stigma of 
the latter long and linear, pale whity-browii, almost colourless. 

Legs obsoletfely and rarely punctated and mottled with darker, and 
only moderately pubescent. The anterior ones marked with darker-brown 
(? red in the living insect) on the inner surface, the smooth-created coxa 
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being tipped at both ends, tho trochanter streaked, and the femui*orna¬ 
mented along the middle %vith a streak commencing at the base and taper¬ 
ing to a point before the extremity of tlic joint; fore tibia furnished with 
15 and 13 spines on the inner and outer edges respectively. 

Abdomen slightly fusiform, with at least the 2nd to 7th pf its ventral 
arcs bimaculated with dark brown. Cerci rather b’‘oad. 

' Totaljength 47 rnillims.; height or length of head G’5, breadth 8 ; 
length of pronotum 11-5, greatest breadth (between tho lateral bulgings) 

6; length of meso. + metanotum = 10; of abdomen 23'5, greatest 
breadth of abdomen G’75; length of tegmina 40, breadth (just before the 
middle) 11'5, of tho marginal held 2; length of wings 35 ; length of fore 
coxa 7, femur 10; of intermediate femur 7, tibia G 75 ; of posterior femur 
8‘75, tibia 8’75 ; of cerci. 7. 

Han. Nyassa. 

TaEACHODES DiaSTMCLATOE, n. sp. 
d*. Pale greyish testaceous or earth-coloured, with the head, the upper 
(outer in the anterior ones) surface of the legs, and the pronotum syuime- « 
ti'ically, speckled and mottled with darker. 

Head with the lino of the vertex very slightly bisinuous. Antennse 
extremely fmely-setaceous. Pronotum with two conical tubercles on each 
side at the junction of tlie obsolctely denticulate lateral with tho anterior 
margin, wliichlattor Iwis a minute rounded median omargination. 

Organs of (light in repose extending but little beyond tlie extremity 
of the abdomen, not quite hyaline, with veins and veinlets pale testaceous 
marked, especially in their .anterior areic, with dark brown short coalesceut 
streaks, both more clouded anteriorly, the tegmina with an ov.al discoidal 
pale patch before the middle devoid of dark marks followed by another 
irregular and less distinct; the stigma shorter and brownish. Legs and 
leg-bases long-pubescent; the anterior pair internally yellowish and 
conspicuously marked with shining black, the coxa (which has its u[)]>er 
crest minutely 4-deDticiilato) throughout except at its twfli eiids,^ud tho 
femur from the base to the end of tlie second third, processes being given 
off from the lower margin of the black patch to all but the apical one of 
the black spines of the inner an*d inferior crest and from tts disfral end 
along each side of the femoral brush ; fore tibia; armed intcj-nally witli, 11 
teeth concolorous with the outer surface and internally with the same 
number of jot-black spines. , • ^ ’ 

Prosternum marked behind the mMdle with a large tnd conspicuous 
deep, but dead, black cordiform blotch, which is sucs^edod by a pair of 
similarly coloured puncta placed near the posterior margin of the somite ; 
and by small roundish, also dead black, spot on the middle of the meta- 
tboracic sternum. 
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Abdomen more broadlj fusiform; its cerci, though narrow, have the 
four or five terminal joints distinctly foliaceous. 

Total length Id niillims. ; height of head 6, breadth 7 26 ; lengthy of 
pronotuin 10 5, greatest breadth 6'25 ; length of meso. + metanotum 9; 
of abdomen 20, greatest breadth 7 ; length of tegmina 31, breadth 8-5, of 
the marginal field 1’5 ; length of wings 20 ; of lore coxa G'6, femur 9’5; 
of intermediate femur 6’5, tibia 0; of posterior femur 7'5, tibia 7'5 ; of 


cerei 6‘5. 


Had. Cameroon Mountains, West Africa. 


Genus Didvmocorvj’H.v, W.-M. 

Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 1877, Marcli, p. 222. ■ 

GiDY MOCOUYfuiA ENSirEUA. 

Dnh/nmoryphti custfim, Wood-M.'ison, loc. cit. 

I'yiyoivim yniciltjwx, 8tal, Wyst. Muiit. 1877, p. 17, 

In the structure of the bead this remarkable form differs from the 
similar and allied l*yrgo7mntis of Africa in luiviiig tlie juxtocular lobes - 
prolonged into two tall cones wliieh toucdi one aiiothjer in tlio middle line 
iiastead of the middle of the vertex togetlicr with tlie juxtocular lobes 
elevated into a median azjgons ijrocess. 

The i»art of my de8Cri])tion {loc. mp'a cit.') relating to the prothorax 
should road thus:—“ Frothorax narrow, with its bides sn])arallel, .slightly 
narrowed behind the insertion of the fore legs, then widening again slightly 
to its base ; its su])racoxal dilatation and cervical groove hardly' perceijtible ; 
its neck (piadrate; its disk,” &c., &c. 

The structural differences between the Asiatic Scliizoccphala bicornis 
and the African J^j^iscopus (olim Scliizoccphala) chalyhcus are of similar 
kind and of equal importance ; in the former the “ ocular spines” {vre in 
reality prolongations of tlje juxtocular lobes of the vertex, while in the 
latter the faceted cornea of tlie eyes is itself pi-oduced upwards into a 
conspicuous spine. 

IlAb. Tinpahar, on the eastern Hank of the llfijmahal Hills ; Ceylon 
(Slat) ; and Kulu, Kangra, in the N.-W. Himalayas, 

The names proposed by me for this remarkable form have priority over 
those of StM by several months. 

* I. 

EpISCOPUS CnALYBKITS. 

8chieoceph(^a ehalybca, Biiiiu., llaudb. d. Kiitom. 183!), vol. ii, p. 652. 

Oxyophthalnia iaalybea, Siiussari;, M61'. Orthoiit. dme fuse. 1872, p. 12, fig. 22 a, S, 

Uptscopm cha,lyb^{7y SStal, Syst. Maut. 1877, p« 18, from Duiuiira Land. 

5. Organs of flight abbreviated. Tegmina about li times as long as 
the pronotum, scarcely e.\tending to the middle of the fourth abdominal 
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somite, thin-coriaceous, opaque, light yellowish green, the anal gusset ^lone 
membranous and semihyaline. Wings reaching to a little beyond the end of 
the^ 3rd abdominal somite reduced nearly to ti quadrant of a circde, their 
anal cinargination almost none, their anterior area sernicoriaceous, yellow, 
their posterior area at the base and along the abdominal margin membra¬ 
nous and milky like the anal gusset of the tegir'na, ornamented in the 
• middle by^a large violet-brown metallic blotch (on which the veins are 
broadly’ margined with paler and yellower brown), at the basal end of which 
are 3 or 1- small opaque yellowish^ spots on transverse veinlets, and betw'ccn 
wliieb and the outer margin are alternate ares of violet-brown and opaque 
VO How. 

Total length 47 milliuis.; length of pronotuin 11; of tegmina Id ; of 
wings 12'5. 

IIab. South Africa {J. P. Hansel Wealr). 

I) rHAl! I.KS LONOrcOLriTS. 

Still, Syst. Mailt., 1877, p. 18, $ non J, from Bengal. 

S , Wings and tegmina, abbreviated, sotniopaque ; the hitter scarcely 
longer tlian the jironotum, yellowisli lioniy with the meshes all faintly 
smoky or sordid, and with ilic apex and a diseoidal punctnlar spot fuscous; 
the former with the anal omargination very slight and sliallow and obtuse- 
angled, with the anterior area reddish-horny tipped with fuscous, and the 
posterior bright yollow*and bearing near the base a large oval dark violet- 
fuscous patch, wliieh is succeeelod by a number of concentric lines of the 
same colour exlending to and heeoining sueces.sively closer and closer to¬ 
gether toward.s the outer mai-gin, where tliej' unite to form with the fuscous 
a])ex a fuscous outer border decreasing from the apex to the jiosterior angle 
of the organs. 

Total length 5G milliuis ,; length of pronotum 18 ; of tegmina 19, 
width of tegmina 0; length of wings 15. 

S- 2. Anterior femora marked on the inside just ii\ front of the 
ungual groove by a small round black spot. 

Hau, $ 9 Kiilu, Kangra, in the N.-W. Himalayas and Bengal 
(Stal). , 

Var. BEEVTPENNis. 2- Organs of lliglit more abbreviated ; the tegmina 
being shorter than the jironotum, and the wings baving tlie shape of a 
quadrant of a circle with the anal emargination lejs evklent. . 

•Length of pronotum 18’755 of tegijjjina 15’5, and of wi§gs1.2'5 inillims. 

Hab. Bangalore, Mysore, S. India: (Jiitaincd by a soldier ot li. M.’s 
45th Itegt., whom 1 formerly employed to collect for the Mu.scum. 

The eyes in all specimens of the species are furnisbod near the summit 
with a vefy minute and smooth granule, or blind spot, overlooked by Stal. 
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Subfamily MANTID^. 

« 

GoNYPETA AUTHiBMON, n. Sp. 

?. Body and appendages pale fleshy brown or earth-coloured thickly 
puuctuluted and marbled with darker; the still darker markings of the 
tegmina and legs of a rich warm vandyko-brown, arranged on the latter 
in. rings, especially on thoir two terminal divisions ; postacetabular portion 
of the prosternum, all but the anterior margin of the mesosternum, and the 
intermediate coxae internally, jet-black. 

Facial shield crescetjtic, about thrice as broad at it.s anterior or inferior 
margin as it is long. Pronotuin .stroygly dilated at the insertion of the 
fore legs, whence it narrows to either end, its setulose margins scarcely 
denticulated and slightly hollowed out posteriorly ; the disc of its anterior 
.lobe convex, raised into a prominent trilobed obcordiform boss, that of its 
posterior lobe bearing an indistinct raised median longitudinal line, on 
cither side of which is a row of smooth and very low rounded tubercles 
arranged in four pairs, of which the one next to the posterior margin of the 
somite is the most prominent, coloured dark brown, and separated from 
those in front by a transverse depression. 

Tegmina subcoriaeeous, abbreviated, about 21 times as long as the 
pronotum, not reaching to the extremity of the abdomen,^their marginal 
field spotted longitudinally with rich dark brown, ‘their veins and long 
linear stigma whiby-brown, the former spotted and streaked with dark 
brown, tlieir membrane concolorous with the body and logs, their discoidal 
field marked across the middle of its length with a large spot or band 
narrower at each end and broader in the middle, tlieir posterior area or 
anal gusset with tlie meshes brown and the net-work wliity-brown, their 
interior radial vein and the first briineh of the ulnar both simple and un¬ 
divided, and the anal and axillary veins anastomosed very close to the 
posterior margin. Wings somiopaque, dull red, with the outer margin of 
both areas rather narrowly margined with fuscous, on which the transverse 
veins are whity-brown indistinctly edged with subhyalinc; anterior margin 
Laving the veins towards the apex streaked with darker and the membrane 
paler and consequently presenting a spotted ajipearancc; anal emargination 
distinct, the ape'x of the posterior area reaching the level of that of the 
anterion • * 

Legs all anmilatcd with bands ,of broWh punetulations, the antesrior 
ones externally ; \yjbh the first <joint of the tarsus in all longer than the 
rest taken together. Anterior tibiai more richly (almost black) handed^ 
internally than externally, armed below in the outer edge with II and on 
the inner with 0 spines exclusive in each case of the terminal claw ; interior 
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coxffi scarcely denticulated on the upper crest, furnished with hairs rather 
than with spines, punctulato externally but internally washed with fuscous 
along the middle j femora dilated, triangular, oaly about twice as long as 
broad with their superior crest sharp and arcuate, and with a large oval 
black blotch preceded by and marked with a whity-brown patch on their 
inner face. 

• Total length (about) 28 millims.; length of pronotum 6*75, of 
which,the anterior lobe is 2 5, width of pronotum at dilatation 3‘5; width 
of head 5’3; length of tegmina^ 15, width of tegmina 4‘5, of marginal 
field 1; length of wings 12, width of their fuscous outer border about 1 ; 
length of fore coxa 6, femur G'5, width of femur at angulation 3 ; length of 
intermediate femur 8, tibia 6, tarsus G ; of po.stcrior femur 9, tibia 9‘5, 
tarsus 9’5. * 

Hau. a single specimen was obtained at Minthantoung, on the 
Tenasserim river, near Mergui, by Dr. J. Anderson on December 22nd, 1882, 

EucnOMENA TIIOliACICA. 

Mantis (Thespis) thornaca, iXs llaun, Orlhopt Orient p. 94, 2- 
rhasmomantk f thoraciea, Saussuro, Melanges Orthopt. i. 3'" fasc.* p. 192 (44); 
ibid. p. 403 (279). 

Fiselieria thoracica, SauB.suro, op. cU. ii. 4“ fasc. p. 58. 

Emhotnena Wood-Mason, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 6th sor. vol. i, 1878, 

p. 144, 2. • ^ 

Mantis hetcioptera, Do Haan, op. eit. p. 78, pi. xviii, lig. 1, $ (nee fig. 2, ^). 

Many years ago I recognized an insect obtained by my native collector 
at Johore in the Malay peninsula, as the Mantis thoracica of Do Haan, a 
species briefly described in Latin from a specimen without locality, and in 
1878 I published a siiort account of it referring it to the genus EucJiomena. 
I have since received from Mr. II. O. Forbes, who obtained the insects at 
Bantam in the island of Java, two spirit-specimens of the male of De 
Haan’s Mantis hetcroptcra, which, on comparison with the female insect 
above-mentioned, prove to be examples of the opposite sCx. Tlje insect 
from Celebes considered by De Haan to be the female of his Mantis 
hetcroptcra consequently represents, as indeed its toially different structure 
shows, a totally distinct species, for ^hich the name hetcroptcra ma^ coii- 
venleuLly be retained. , • 

The following are the measurements of one of Mr^. Forbes’ specimens 
of ^le male -.— • • * ^ 

Total length of body G2 5 millims.*; height of bead breadth of head 
6; length of pronotum 28, of which the anterior lob» is 5, breadth of 
])ronotum at narrowest part just behind dilatation 1'5 ; length of tegmina 
35, widtiy of tegmina across middle G, width of mai-ginal field 13; length 
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of abdomen 24 ; of fore coxa 12'5, of femur 15, of its unarmed part 8 ; of 
intermediate femur 15, tibia 12'5 ; of posterior femur 16‘3, tibia IG'3. 

. The fore tibiaj are armed with 7—li teeth. 

The legs are all banded and the apex of the fore femur is dark brown 
on the inner face, as in the female. 

HiEBODULA (SpilOT)BOPOnA) yUTNQrBJDENS. 

Jfnnfij MaoLeay, King's Survoy. ; 

llwodulu qiHH qucdetiii, Mel Orthopt. 'Imo fuse, p, 42, 0 

in 

This curious species unquestionably belongs to the section Sphodro- 
poda as by Still dclined ; being provided with a'tnarginal series of tubercles 
on the under surface of the anteriorylohe of the pronoturn, as well as with 
a pramcetabular .spine, and having tlio margins of the outer face of the foro 
femora granulated. The form and colouring of the fore coxm are remark¬ 
able ; these arc broadly bevelled rather than grooved at the npp(ir margin 
of their inner face, and the bevelled edge is rich orange-coloured marked 
with white or lighter vertical strijn's, the prolonged baso.s of the margi¬ 
nal spines, the rest of the surface being pale violet. The colours of the 
tegmina an^ wings are no less remarkable, the latter being hyaline yellow, 
but the former opaque reddish brown vari('d with yellow of the colour of the 
stigma throughout excx'pt on the under f-ide of the marginal field, which 
is rcd-violet broadly boialered extei’iially with black. 

The front edge of the tegmina is deuiieulate, but the four posterior 
femora are devoid of all traces of a lateral ridge; as in II. {H.) denfifrons, 
Still. 

IT AH. Trinity Bay and the iioribcrn territoiy of South Australia 
(C. French). 

HiERonuLA (SenonnowANTis) urcAKiiirATA. 

IJiefodn/a licari/tdta, S.aussuro, IJiill. Eiit. SiiisH<>. vol. iii, 1809, p. G8, ^ , ct Mcl 

Orthopt. Giiie Disc. 1S71, j) 222, pi. 5, lig. 22, 9 ■ 

(lorshicckci. Arch, f Niilnrg. 1809, p. 209, d, ot v. <1, Docken's 
jRcisen in OsL-Africa 2tn IJand 2tc Ahth,, 1873, p. 13 

T have a large sorii's of both sexcij,,of this s])eeios from the Cameroon 
Mountains, Somali Land, Soutli Africa, and Sierra Leone. 

' Like the closely allied fl. gaHtrico, Still, this species has the front 
edge of the tegrnim. strongly toothed* so as to serve as a stridulatiiig 
organ, and a s.|;rong ridge *on tluj apical naif of the upper or iiostcriov 
face of each of ilm posterior femora, by wliieli doubtless the toothed edge 

* Sec Fig, 2 of my memoir ‘On the I’resoncc of a Stridulatlng Appuratus in 
certain Mnntidic,’ in 'J'rans. Eut. 8oc. 1878, p. 2G3 vt m/. ^ 
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of the partially separated togmina is rubbed; for, if the tegmina of a 
limply-articulated spirit-specimen be moA’od horizontally outwards, so as to 
bo slightly separated from one another, their toothed anterior margin comes 
quite tiaturally into relation with these ridges, and, if cither of the four 
jjosterior legs be then rapidly moved backwards and forwards, a crepitating 
or rasping sound is given out, which in the living insect, with its wings 
* so disposed*as to act as resonators, would, I feel conQdent, be as loud as 
that flaade by many grasshoppers in scraping their toothed femora across 
the sharp projecting nervures of ttieir togmina. 

While I was engaged in correcting the first proof of this paper 
Mr, J."G, Furnivall, a gentleman who bad lived and travelled for many 
years iu Soutli Ai’rie.a, infoianed mc^ tliat stridulating Miinlises very fre¬ 
quently came under his notice during his residence in tliat countiy; that 
the sounds emitted by them were as loud as, but more c‘rej)itating iti 
character iliJin, the hiss of a large snake ; and that, on account of tlieir 
possessing tluiso souuj-producing powers in so eminent a degree, it wi\s 
a common praetiee with native children to bring specimens of them 
alive as curiosities to the European settlors. The species pbserved by 
Mr. F urnivall was in all probability IJolomorplia capensis, Burmoistor. 


ITlKliOnpLA (SPIlOUnOMANTTS) ABAJ5ICA, 11. sp. 

Hierodula trunucuhi, Wood-Mason, Ann, & Mag. Nat. Hist. 1878, /llh scr. vol i, 
p. {nvc Saussuie). 

?. Very closely allied to II. (S.) hioculata, Bnrm., but differing iu 
its much less expanded projiotum (wbieli is .scarcely more enlarged ante¬ 
riorly than that of 11 lyimanulnj, in its more pointed and thinner togmina 
(which are tbiii-eoriaeeous in the marginal field, but membranous and only 
slightly clouded tbrongbout behind the ju’iueijuil nervure), in its loss 
strongly .spined cox:e (two or three sjnnes of wliicli are similarly connected 
with yellowish callosities on the inner face), and in the four^ranched dis- 
coidal vein of its wings. 

Total lengtii 05 ; length of head 7 75 ; breadth of head 0 5 ; longtli 
of pronotum 22 3, of which the anterior lobe is G'5 ; length of teg’mina 
43, breadth 13, of marginal held 4 ; length of wings 37 ; of, fore coxa ^-7, 
femur 20; of intermediate femur 17'5, tibia 17; of po.sterior femur 21, 
tibia23-5. , * ’ • ’ 

TIab. Oman, Arabia. Obtained bjr Colonel Miles. * 

Tlie anterior edge of the tegmina is delicately tootllbd and the four 
posterior femora»urc laterally ridged ; the sides of the anterior lobe of the 
pronotuii^mi'e peculiarly straightened <as if truncate; and the fore tibue are 
armed with 10 teeth on the outside and with 16 or 17 ou the inside. 
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HtBEODULA. (SriIODfiOMANTIS) MUTA, D. sp. 

S. Of small or modeiiate size, green. 

Facial Hbield broader than long, 2-4 carinate, the two lateral cafinse 
obsolescent. Pronotum of about the same shape and proportions as in 
S. trimacwia^ but with tho margin.s more narrowly rounded at the dilata¬ 
tion, and very distinctly denticulate nearly to tho base of the posterior , 
lobe. 

Organs of flight extending little if at all beyond the extremity of the 
abdomen, with tho a})cx of their anterior area sharply pointed. The 
tegmina coriaceous with tho pos<.erior margin broadly, and the anal 
area wholly, membranous; their anterior edge appearing indistinctly 
and irregularly jagged under a lens tlndr stigma elongate, narrow, wdth a 
brown point at either end. Wings hyaline a little obscured with greojiish 
along the front margin and at the very apex, Avhero, also, the transverse 
venulation is denser; their discoidal vein two-branched on one side and 
three on the other. 

Fore coxa armed on the upper cre.st with numerous very small 
tooth (live 0 ? six of which, a little larger than the rest, are yollow-hascd, 
and arise from the inner face), devoid of tho usual marginal groove, hut 
ornamented on the inner face with two large suhcjuadrate or subrotundate 
depressed ycdlow spots c.xtcndiug from the edge of tho u])per crest for 
more than two-thirds of the distance towards the lo.vcr margin, separated 
from one another by a large oblong jet-black spot about times as large 
as either of them, and eiich bounded at its free end by a jet-black line, and 
witli a very much smaller yellow spot touching the black encircling lino 
of the bas.al one of tbe large s])ots ; po.etorior femora not ridged on tlieir 
upper or jiostcrior faces, as in the stridulating species. Tho fore tibiye 
arc armed in the outer side with 10 (there are only 8 and a rudiment on 
one tibia, owing probably to an injury received during larval life), and on 
the inner with 18 teeth. 

T6tal length 57 millims.; length of head 6‘5, breadth of head 8 ; 
length of pronotum 19, of which the anterior lobe is G, breadth of pronotum 
at dilatation, G ; length of tcguiiua 8G, breadth of tegmina 10, breadth 
of margifial field 3; length of wings 31 ; of fore coxa 13, femur lG'5; 
of intermediate femur, IG, tibia 13-5; of posterior femur 20, tibia 20'5. 

HaB. Cameroon Mouutaiu.s, West Africa. 

- IItEBO])UI,\ simul'acexim. 

Mantis simnlamnn, Fahr., Ent. Syst. vol. ii, 21, 34 

-Burm., Handb. d. Entom, vol. ii, p. 53G. 

Jiierodula smulaoi-um, SausHaro, 3141, Ortliopt, 3ine fuse, p. 226i fig., 28, $,23 

A specimen of the female has been received from Mr. H.-O. Forbes 
from Dauiam in Java. 
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Hierodula sterstosttcta, n. sp. • 

2. Allied to H. vitrea, Stoll, from which it differs in being larger and 
much more robust, in its much more opaque *tegmina (which are finely 
serrated on the anterior margin so as to servo as stridulating organs), in. 
having the fore tibia; armed with 12 and 15 instead of 11 ami li teeth, 
^ in having the basal half and the lower apical lobe of the fore coxa;, 
with the lower half of the base of the fore femora to a little beyond the 
ungual groove, washed with red on the in.si<le, in the ])rostcrnum and mesos- 
ternum being symmetrically jmnetated with dark red-brown of the colour 
of the lower apical lobe of the fore femora, and in the teginina being 
bordered in front with pale red-violot on the underside. 

Total length 85 niillims. ; leuglii of pronotum 30‘5, of which the 
anterior lobe is 9, breadth at supraeoxal dilatation 10 ; length of tegmina 
52, breadth 20 5, breadth of marginal field O S ; length of fore coxa 10, 
femur 21; of intonnediate femur 2l), tibia 18 ; of posterior femur 23‘5, 
tibia 25 ; breadth of bead 12, length 10. 

The discoidal vein of the wings is 4 and 5-brauebed in the type 
specimen, 3 and 4 in another, and 3 and 4 in a third, in which^the anterior 
branch of the threc-branched wing is forked. 

Hai!. Near Trinity Ba)'-, Australia /'(7, Niue specimens, 

3 adult females, and 3 nymphs of each sex. 

• V 

Hteiioditla (BiiOMnonER\) atricoxts, var. orandis. 

?. Differs from ty])lcal TIio'odiila otrivoxii},W.-M.., in its larger 
size, in the relatively narrower foliaeeous cx])ansious of its pronotum, and 
in having the two anterior^black spots of the prosternum squarish instead 
of pyriform. 

Total length about 100 millims. ; length of pronotum 33, of which 
the anterior lobe is 10, greatest l)readth of ])ronotum 16, breadth of pri¬ 
mitive pronotum at supraeoxal dilatation 11‘5 ; length of tegmina 02, 
breadth of tegmina 23 5, breadth of marginal field 7*5 ; •length^of fore 
coxa 21’5, femur 27; of intermediate femur 22‘5, tibia 20 5; of posterior 
femur 27, tibia 29-5. 

11AB. Murray Island, Torres Straits. • 

HiEROUUBA (TIiIOMUODERa) EFi.WA. * 

Manihjftai'ft. Do llaan, Ortliopl. (hient. p. 08, g ? ,*froni*.Tava. • 

lilunlis ituicropsis, Giotol, /oiOsohv. f. f^osanunt. natarwiss. 18G1, irt, from Banka. 
Hicrodiila flthoiiibndertiJ morrops/x, Hairasure, M^l. Ortbopt. 3me fasc. p. 218, fig. 
48, ? ; Suppl. p. 408 ; et 4nio fasc. p. 36, . * 

A specimen of the female of this very distinct species has been for¬ 
warded t'b me from Bantam in Java by Mr. H. 0. Forbes, 
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The fore margin of the iegmina is minutely and irregularly jagged, 
but not modified to serve as a stridulating organ, as in some of the other 
Eastern species of the same'section. 

IIiEnoDiTLA. (Riiombodeba) basalis. 


Mantis basnlis, De Hnan, Orthopt. Orient, p. f>7 J. 

Hicrodnla (Rlmuhodcra) haauUsy Sausstire, M61. Orthopt. 4 me fnsc. p. 35, fig. 6, 
7, ¥, from Java and Malacca. 

Tliree fine specimens of the female were recently obtained near Morgui 
by l)r. J. Anderson, all having the .stignu? encircled with rich dark brown. 
From the anal orifice of one of them, there project the terminal coils of 
two specimens of a species of Gordius measuring five and eight inches 
in length resjH'ctively. 

The fore margin of the tegmina is not serrated. 


Mantis, Linn., Saus.s. 

All the species furnished with t) spines (African) on the outer edge 
of the fore tibiic arc distingui.shed from those (European, Asiatic, and' 
African) with only 7 by having marginal dentiele.s on the under surface 
of the anterior lobe of the ])ronotum, as in Sj)hodrojJoda and Spliodromantis, 
sections of Ilierodtila. 

The following species belongs to this category :— 


Mantis caulteeua, n. s]). ^ ^ 

S. Pronotum much slenderer than in M. pia, Scrville, and more 
Buddcnly narrowed behind the insertion of the fore log.s. 

Anterior coxic armed on the upjier crest with numerous minute den¬ 
ticles, and ornamented on the inside with four ia»';ge highly polished convex 
oval callosities (red or yellow in the living insect) connected with the 
bases of as many minute Pj)inc.s sj)ringlng from the side of the crest; femora 
without black marks ; tibia) armed with 9 spines on tlie outer edge and 13 
on the inner in one sjiecimen and with S to 9 and 12 to 13 in tho otlier. 

Tojial length about 02 millims. ; of pronotum 20 75, of wbicb the 
jmsterior lobe is 15, width of i)roiiotum at dilatation 5-25 ; length of 
tegmina 4.<7; of fore coxa 11, femur 18 ; of intermediate femur 14, tibia 11; 
of posterior femur 17‘5, tibia 17‘5. ' 

, Hab. Cape of Good Hope,—two specimens. 

^ laiS ORIENTALS, 11. Sp. 

«?. 9 . ^•Mijch slenderer than ^7. oratdria, Linn., from which it'also 
differs in being without a trace of tak-like fenestrm in the anterior area 
of the wings. . 

$. Organs of fiigbt long, very delicately clouded with green and 
almost perfectly hyaline everywhere except in the marginal field of the 
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tegmina and at the anterior maigin of the wings, in which parti^ they 
aro seiniopaque bright green ; posterior area of wings ornamented with 
a large oval violet-fuscous suhbasal blotch 'succeeded by four or five 
concentric lines of tlio same colour, which are successively narrower and 
less distiiict from within outwards. 

2. Organs of Ilight much abbreviated. Tegmina semicoriaceous, 
light bright green like tlic body and legs. Wings reduced nearly to a qua¬ 
drant* of a circle, the margin and the apex of their anterior area yellowish- 
green, the rest of the anterior, together with tlie base of the po.sterior, area 
dull wine-red, their posterior area bearing a huge violet-fuscous diseal 
blotch, between which and the outer margin the ground-colour i.s yellow 
marked with a series of about foyr concentric violet-fuscous lines suc¬ 
cessively decreasing in widtli and distinctness from Avithin outwards. 

Total length $ 40, 2 42 millims. ; length of pronotum $ 11, 

2 12, width of ])ronotum at dilatation S 3, 2 3 5; length of tegmina 
$ 28, 2 13, width of tegmina i 0 5, 2 5; length of wings S 25, * 
? 10-5. 

Hatj. Kulu Yalh'y, Kangra, in the N-W. nimalaya.s, Avhere it Avas 
discovered in extraordinary numbers in 1880 by Mr. A. G. Young. 

PpLl'iSPILOTyV INSIUJyiS, 11. Sp. 

$. Head 1’, times as broad as long; facial .shield pentagonal, abso 
about time? as broad as long; ocelli all oval and equal and rather close 
together, the two posterior being not much furilier from one another than 
either of them from the anterior ; antemne black, concolorous with the 
head at base. 

Posterior lobe of priTTiotum about 3.^ times as long as the anterior, 
strongly roof-shaped Avith a promiuont but smootli raised dorsal ridge ; 
supracoxnl dilatation Avell-dcveloped, rounded, on eitlier side of Avliich the 
margins of the pronotum are tolerably finely doutieulate for about half the 
length of each lobe. 

Organs of flight very long, extending by about one-fourth of thefir length 
beyond the extremity of the abdomen. Tegmina semicoriaceou.s, ferrugi¬ 
nous-brown, the posterior margin mid the anal gusset being alone membra¬ 
nous and pale smoky or sordid ; marginal iielcl Avith a large opaque black- 
fuscous blotcli at the base followed by another and by si*, (including the 
apical one) fuscous-black trainsverse bands all coupneneing at the qpsta and 
extending to the middle of th« discoidal Held, growing yale» as they go, 
and finally blending insensibly Avith the sordid of tlie posterior moiety; 
anal gusset with its transverse veinlets jjalc and lined wifli iiyalino. 

Wings drfrk smoky-quartz-coloured, AA'ith the longitudinal veins much 
darker^ftid the transverse veinlets much paler and very uarroAvly lined Avith 
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liyalifio on both sides ; with the Jipcx of the anterior area and six bands all 
commencing at the anterior margin and extending successively from the 
base of the organ further and' further into the posterior area (where they pass 
insensibly into the paler ground-colour) very much darker smoky-quartz- 
colour ; with the venation and membrane between these bands much 
lighter than elsewhere, so that the organs appear alternately banded with 
light and dark; and with the outer margin of the posterior «area very 
narrowly seniihyidine. ' 

Fore femora and coxae hifasciatcd extirnally with fuscous, the latter 
furnished with 8—9 minute, slanting, sharp, conical spinules on the upper 
crest, the former black on fhe inner side from the base nearly to the 
apex; fore tibiae armed with 10 + ^5 spines on their two inferior edges ; 
the femora of the four posterior legs present obscure traces of transverse 
fasciie. 

Abdominal terga black-fuscous with the lateral margin.s paler. 

Total length 85 inillims.; of pronotum 31'5, of which the {interior 
lobe is 7, w'idtb of proiiotmn at supracoxal diliitiition 7‘75 ; height of head 
7, breadth of head 9 5 ; length of fore coxa 1(5, femur 19'5 ; of intermediate 
femur 20, tibia IH'5 ; of po.sterior femur 2-1, tibia 25; length of tegminaG7, 
breadth of tegmina (acros,s middle) 12'5; length of wings 59. 

Hau. Cameroon Mountains, West Africa. 

The female differs from the male in her larger |ize anc^ stouter build, 
and in her shorter and broader organs of fliglit, the tegmina being only 
about l.i times the leygth of the pronotum and the wings reduced nearly to 
the form and proportions of a quadrant of a circle. 


Genus Mesoptehyx, Sauss. 

Bull, Enlom. Suisse, vol. iii, 1870, pp. 234, 235.—Mel. Orthopt. 3mo fuse. p. 188. 

Mesopteexx alata. 

Sausi^iro, op. (Supra, cit. 

Hab. The Philippines. Manilla. 

MeSOPTEETX PLATTCEPnALA. 

Tmodera platyfcphala^ Slal, Syst. Mant. 1877, p. 66 ? . 

<?. ^ Much slenderer than the female. 

Pronotuir. sinooth and rounded, carinate only for a short distance 
from the base ; slightly enlarged at tlie insertion of the forelegs ; the triins- 
verse impressed blitck lines of the underside of its lateral expansions having ^ 
the form of elongate puncta barely extending half the distance from the 
base to the margin, * * 
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Orgajis of lliglit wlion closed not extending further than the 8th<ibdo- 
minal somite, hyaline with horn-coloured (? green in the living insect) 
veips everywhere except in the marginal field of the tegmina (which is 
coriaceous opaque and bright-green margined jmstoriorly along and behind 
the principal vein with semiopaque horn-brown (? green) concolorous with 
the veins and shining stigma), and at the anterior margin of the wings, 
• which is obscured with horn-brown (? green). 

The cerci are long and com])rossud from the middle of their length to 
the tip, in both sexes, but especially in this sex, in which they are narrowly 
foliaceous at the extremity. 

Total length 97 millims.; length of pronotum 35'5, of which the pos¬ 
terior lobe is 29 ; length of head 5, width of head 8 5 ; length of tegmina 
51 ; length of fore coxa lO, ftMnur*l8'5 ; of intermediate femur 19, tibia 
17; of posterior femur 25, tibia 25. 

The above description lja.s been drawn up from a specimen captured by 
any native collector between Moulinoin and Meetan in 1877. 

Another specimen from Nazeerab measures |)ronotum 33-5 and tegmina 
48, and a third, obtained by Mr. S. hi. Peal in the Sibsagar district, Assam, 
pronotum 31 and tegmina 51) 5 millims. • 

Specimens of the female differ a good deal in the degree of develop¬ 
ment of the organs of Might, two .spceimeiis from Moulmoin measuring— 
total length about 100—lO.j millims. j length of pronotum 37'75— 39, 
of wbicli tlie posterrer lobe is 30 5—31'5 ; length of head (5'75—7, width 
of head 10—10 ; length of tegmina 51-5—55'5, widtli of tegmina 11—11, 
of marginal field 3—3 ; length of fore coxa 19'25^20, femur 21—21'75 ; 
of intermediate femur 20—2()‘5, tibia 19—20 5 ; of posterior femur 20—27, 
tibia 29—31; one from fhe Himalayas—total length 110 millims.; length 
of pronotum d'J, of which tlie posterior lobe is 31 ; Icngtli of bead 7'5, 
breadth of bead 10'5 ; length of tegmina 55 ; of fore coxa 21, femur 2-1; 
of intermediate femur 23, tibia 21; of posterior femur 30, tibia 33; ono 
from Sibsagar—total length lOS millims.; of pronotum 12, of which the 
posterior lobe is 34 ; length of head 7, breadth of head 10 5 ; Tength of 
tegmina-10 ; of fore coxa 21’5, femur 21; of intermediate femur 22 5, 
tibia 21'25 ; of posterior femur 29^5, tibia 32 ; and tlie specimen described 
by Still having the tegmina scareely longer than the in-onotiim. 

Had. One male from the banks of the Iloungdarau, «n the road’from 
Moulmein to Meetan, Upper Tenasserim ; another ^rom Naxoeiiah (Dr. 
Foster), and a third from Sibsagar (6\ iJ. Pc(fZ), Ass^m. • Two females 
from Moulmcin {Captain Hood), a tliird from the ‘Himalayas,’ belonging 
^iu all probability to the Asiatic Society’s collection, *and a fourth from 
Aideo, Sibsagal* {IS. E. Feal). 
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i 

Mesoptebtx bobusta, n. sp. 

y . Protborax longer and more robust than in M. platycepTiala, Stal, 
and slightly dilated at the insertion of the fore legs ; its dorsal are roof- 
sliapod, with tl>e .raised median longitudinal lino coarse and prominent 
throughout, and witli the free edges of its relatively narrower foliaoeous 
expansions straight posterior to the supracoxal dilatation instead of slightly , 
convex and the under surface coarsely rugose-punctate, with Ibhe puncta 
translucent instead of black. 

Oi’gafns of flight when closed reaching just to the extremity of the last, 
abdominal somite. The ,tegmina green with the marginal field coriaceous, 
the rest of the organs being membranous. The wings hyaline with the 
anterior margin alone clouded with gpceii. 

Legs rather more rohnst. The fore tibiae armed with 12 blunt teeth 
on the out side and with 18 on the inside below. 

Cerci only slightly compressed. 

Total length 118 millims. ; length of pronotum 45*5, of which the 
posterior lobe is AG'S ; length of head 7 5, breadth 11 ; length of tegmina 
05, breadth ^f tegmina 11'5, of marginal lield 3 5 ; length of fore coxa 
21, femur 27'25 ; of intormediatc femur 23, tibia 21’25 ; of posterior 
femur 29 25, tibia 31'75 ; of cerci 12'5. 

Hah. a single si)ecimen obtained i)rol)ably by myself on South,Anda¬ 
man Island in 1872, but possibly by one of the Mu^mm crlloctors under 
Captain J. Butler in the Naga Hills, Assam. 
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1. M VC’Af-ESrS STTRlCirA, u. sp. 

J'liiU- IV, llg. 1 

. With ii tiil’t ol" hairs cm hindioiiii/ just ahuvo tliu ha.sc; of the 
,suhc-ostiil iiLU’Vuri', and aiidtlior |daec*d in a .slit or pouch near the iiiiddlo 
of the suhuiodiaii nervure, the opeiiiuir on the npperside, JT iiii/s nliovn 
hriglit yellowish rufous shading off into a dark hrowii outer hordc'r luo.st 
broadly at apex of I'orewiiig wlnnv the daik hricwii is continued along tice 
costa, and at the anal angle of the himlwing ; a single rcuuul snn*ll bl.iek 
spot on the fornomg with art indi.stinet in.*, of paler rufous situated above ' 
the first median nervule at the inner edge of the dark border. Undeuside 
pure glos.sy brown, a narrow lilacy-white transverse line contlnuous'*aero,ss 
both wings, even, narrowly edged internally witli very d.ark browii> the 
brown ground-colour decipens from the base to thi,s line, outside the 
lino it is abruptly and unifo»nly ])aler. Forewinp with tw^ subrhai'giual 
ocelli, small, white pupilled, and ringed with lighter bi'I^wn. Kindwinff 
^with seven oc'^lli, t^ie three upper small, the fourth, sAxih, and seventh 
minute, the fifth only prominent. 

Lei%th of forewing 1 inch, whence expanse = 31 inches. 
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( Taken by Captain C. T. Bingbam in tbe Uonat range in Upper Tonas- 
n-iin in January. The typo ppoeiinon, wbicb is unique and much muti- 
t('d, has been (bqiosited in the I^ulian Mu&ourn. Tbe female is unknown, 
'it is clo.sely allied to Mycalesis {Loesa) oroalis llewitson, from Java, a nd 
of which it is the continental form. , 


I 


2. ZopnoESSA i)TrR.\, n. sp. 

¥ 

Plate IV, fig. 2 <J. 


( 


S '. IVin^s above dark velvet brown, with a faint purple gloss and 
in some lights a golden sheen, the outer margin of both wings abruptly 
jjaler, the pale margin widening on the hindwing where it occupies nearly 
hall the wing. Forctriup with an^)idistinet similar subinarginal line on 
tl»e pale ground j hindioiiu/ with four round Idackish spots on the pale 
ground, and beyond them a dusky marginal line followed by the usual 
outer yellowish lines divided by a tine dusky line. Unuerside as in 
Z sum, Moore, to which it is closely allied, but the silvery grey and 
chesnut markings arc less ])roininent, and tbe grey zigzag lines at base of 
the hindwiniyaro much more euiivex in outline. 

The spots on the up])erside of the hindwing are much smaller than 
in Z. sura, the two on the median interspaces are prominent, the other two 
are ohsoleseent. 


Length of forewiiig l'J15 inelics, whonee expanse'"— 2'S inches. 

Taken h_y Caijdaiii (k 'J'. Bingham in the lower Tlioungyeeu forests in 
U])ptT Timasseiim in Jlay. The type specimen, which is uni(i[ue, has becu 
presented to the Indian Museum, Caleulta. 


3. Illl’PAKCIIIA SIlANinJUA, 11. sp. 

Plate IV, fig. 3 ?. 

5 . Allied to If. hriseis, Liiimeus, from nortliern and wosioni Asia, 
hut sm;^llel■ and noiahly ditTering in having a largo white patch in the 
‘ discoidal cell of the forewing completely filling the coll except at its 
extivmify ; and in this feature apj)roxiuiating to the species of Melanargia 
{ga/ut/ica, lachesis, psgche, cloiJiO, &c.) in colouring. 

tWings above dull black with creamy white markings. Fordoing with 
the costal imwgin streaked and mottled with grey and black ; a large blotch of 
eveamy Avlnl^jin the discoidal cell, filling it completely from the base to noar 
tbe cxtiremity wfiere it ends abrujitly, and a discal series of longitudinal 
creamy white strcidcs, consisting of a short streak above the sub.iostal nervuro, 
a very long one below it bearing a round black spot in tlie eontre, a very 
sboit narrow biicuk bcluccn the discoidal ncrvulcs, a larger strekk below 
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the third median nervule, a larger one still below the second tnediinB 
norvule divided iransvers(dy by a hirije blaelcish spot, a shorter strci^B 
filling the whole width between the firtt me'lian nervule and subiueditly 
nervure and bearing a blackish spot near its outer upper end, and a 
*Bl?()rt streak below iho submediaii. Cilia long, white, bi’oadly inter¬ 
rupted with black at *ie ends of the norvures. Uuiihcing with a broad disoal 
transverse» band of creamy white longitudinal .streak.s completely coalesced, 
widest at the middle where it cxi.euds half way into the diseoidal cell and 
narrowest at the margins espoBially the costal margin ; cilia long, white, 
scarcely perceptibly internipted with black. Unukuside. Foreioing, cos¬ 
tal margin and apex whitish linely mottled with lirown ; cell white mottled 
with brown at upper edge, and \v\^h a bludviili bar near extremity ; the 
di.scal serJbs of streaks as ai)ove hut all larger, completely coales<dng, and 
shar[)ly dclined with dark brown intenuilly and externally except at the 
apex where they merge into the motthsl grovind, the two black spots of the 
u))])crside iv:i.j)})caring as black ocdll with wliite pupils. lIi}i,Jwinij white 
mottled witli brown, the mottllngs de(‘peiiing into throe irregular dark 
brown mottled traiusverso bands darke.^t at their outer edges, one sub- 

• 

marginal, one inxir the b.i.se of the e(dl, and one between these two. 

Length of forewing l'1.5 inches, whence e.'ii)anse 2't inches. 

Taken bv INrajor .John lliddulpli on the Sh.\ndiu' plateau in N’ortliorn 
Kashmir. Tly* type* which is unhjue, has been depo.sited in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 


4. Zeitxidta MVBONr, Moore. 

This species wa.s described from a specimen of the fcnalo taken in ibe 
Lind)org expedition at Meetau in Upper Tenassorim in A])rll, at an eleva¬ 
tion of 3,000 feet, in the following terms. “ Allied to Z. (iiiiril/gsins, ljutlor, 
from Sumatra. Frmale, diffors in the paler colour of the wings, and in 
the greater bieadth of the yellow oblique hand; the band e»tire and termi¬ 
nating at the middle median braneli below which are two similar-coloured* 
spots; a small p:de patch before a[)ex of the wing; pale ciiinainou- 

brown broadly along outer border. tExpanse t 5 iiiehes.’* 

A male speeirnon of a has recently been taken by Ca[»taiii 

C. T. JJingluiui in the lower Thouugyecu forests whieh evh^iitly beloug.s 
to this species, tlio male of which has not as yet been described. It differ.? 
from Z. miwthyntiis $ on the* forcioiiig in having the lilat haTid extending 
to the binder angle ; and in the hiadwing in having the lilac patch 
.extending froln just above the third median nervule to the submediaii 
nervure; instead of extending from just below the body to the fold 
between the second and third median nervules. 
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1 X)escription, <?, ui'iMJnsiDE velvety blackish brown, paler at the 
I ^ter margin and glossed with purple about the disc of each wing; forc- 
ing witli a broad whitisli pm»plc transverse b.and suffused with darker 
purjde at tlie (jdgc's and extending from the costa, where it is broadest, 
outride the cell to tlu! hinder angle wlierc it narrows ito a point ; hindivm^ 
with the ouler niargin broadly ])a]e ])urple cxtendi/g from the fold above 
the third niedlan branch to tlie subinodiau uervure, the extreme margin ' 
and tail l»eing brownish. Undeusidr briglit golden brown, deeponinr out¬ 
wards towards a narrow dark brown almost regidar line whieli crosses 
both wings just at the end of the cliseoldal cell from tlie costa of Forewing 
to a little short of the anal angle of bindwing near wbieh this line is 
abruptly and acutely angled back tovvjirds the base. Foreieing witli three 
lilac gri'y bars aero.ss the cell, and the transverse dark line ontwardiy and the 
costal hair of the wing outwardly irregularly suffused with lilac grey. 
llinihcing with the dark ti’ansversc line outwardly and the basal half irregu¬ 
larly suffused with lilac grey, and with two moderate sized ocelli, one 
between the subcostal nervules brown, with a ycllowi.sh pujnl and yellowish 
and narrow dark brown rings ; the other between the first and second median 
nervules dull yellow finely ringed with dark brown and cxceiitrically marked 
with a brownish spot bearing a yellowish pupil. 

Length of forewing 2 inches, whence cxpaii.se •= •1'2 inches. 

This sjiecies is manifestly very closely allied to the Sumatran 
Z. (imct,1ig.stus, but both are extremely rare, and in the absence of .sjiccimcas 
of the latter, we must retain the Indian species as distinct. 

The siicciincii was caught between March and May, butthe^xact 
date is uncertain, and adds one more to tlic miuicrous and valuable discoveries 
which we owe to Captain liingbani’s careful research. 

5. Tua-UMAnxis LoriSA, Wood-Mason. 

The male of this species was de.scribed and ligured by Mr, Wood- 
Mason ill tbo Journ. A. S. Jb, Vol. XLVII, part II, p. 175 (I87>S), from 
\tvo specimens in the Liinborg colloetioii, taken in Uiiper Tenasserim on 
the Taoo plateau at an elevation of 11,000 to 0,000 feet. Captain C. T. 
I>ingb,‘j,’n has recently captured a line' specimen of the female, hitherto 
uiidescribed, in the lower Thoungyeeii forests which are also in Upper 
Teiias.serim, ap:! not far from the Taoo plateau but at a considerably lower 
elevation, 

T. louisit differs from the figuit; of the male, in the following 
particulars. Upi*^j:iisiJ)E w'if.li the fulvous ground-colour on the liindwing 
extending comi)letely up to, and embracing the heads of, tho hastate 
border spots, the ground-colour of the outer portion of tho wings being 
not white but pure french grey, tho only traces of pure white b&ing on 
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the foi’cwing, at the middle of the costal margin and outside the njedii^ 
transverse line and decreasing from its costal end. Tlie dusky tipping 
thg apex also extends below the subcostal uervure. Undeusidi: with 
fulvous ])ortions not luteous, but strongly suffused with grey and altogeth^ 
far colder tone; the hastate border spots of the uppersido pale but 
perfectly distinct anl^ complete ; hind wing with the outer submargiual 
• lunular liijc obsolete, the inner one slend'r and iiiooniplete, whereas in the 
figure^of the male both these lunular lines are complete' and prominent. 

Length of forewiiig 2'S inches, whwice expanse = 58 inches. 

The s])ecimen from which the description is taken was captured between 
March and May, exact date not recorded It ol' course lacks the tuft of 
erectile hairs on the hiiidwing which is present in the male. 


G. rOLTOMMATUS ELLISI, U. sp. 

Plate IX, tig. •! $. 

* 

S . Ltrpi,;nsTT)E dark greyish black, the basal portion of both wings 
pnwdiMvd with metallic greenish golden scales, the outer half with a bronzed 
sheen ; Foreioint/ wiyi a dark centered white spot at- end of the cell, and 
a disoal series* of fouii prominent white spots sometimes dark centred; 
Jlindioiiu/ also with a white spot at end of the cell, and a small white one 
abovc,^ it near the costa ; a discal scries of four white spots, corresponding 
with those on the fore wing. 

UNDEUsinE creamy white, Forewing brownish o i the disc with tho 
outer margin broadly [jaler, the spots of the upper surface l;irg.‘, indistinct 
and [)aler still. Iltndwtng with the base imdallic givenish goMcn deepen¬ 
ing into brown up to the discal row of spots, the outer margin creamy 
white, the spots of the up})erside large, indistinct, white. 

The female appears to ditlcr in lacking the brilliant nnTtallie scales. 

Expanse 01) to l'()5 inches. * 

The type s[)ccimc‘n (whitdi has Jl»een presented to the Indian Museum) 
w'as taken on tho Haneh pass in Pan|^i, N.-VV. Himalayas, at an elev.ifcion of 
l-ijOOO feet above tho sea in August by Mr. Ilobert Mills, after whyin I 
have named it. Several other si)eeimens Avore taken at the >.nuc time all 
corjjesponding -witii the type,.specimen. Others were taken in Pangi in 
Juno at an elevation of 12,000 feet wflieh have less of thi metallic sheen, 
and have tho, white spots on the uppcr.side coinsidoraWy smaller; these 
*latter evidently, belong to the same species, but whether they are seasonal 
or geogmphical varieties is uncertain. 
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7. PAriLIO CLAUil^, tl. sp. 
Plate, IV, Qg. 5 (J. 


S . Wings above velvety brovvn, almost blaek in some specimens, pali»^ 
at the enter margin broadly at tiu; apex and decreasir ^ towards the hinder 
angle. Forcioiiig with four short streaks of powdery blue at the end of 
tlie cell, behind which are four longer and narrower streaks toward the 
base, also a discal series of eight bluish streaks increasing in length 
from the costa and each extending from dear the outside of the cell to 
the edge of the paler outer border, the tvvo lower streaks between tlie 
Rubmedian and median nervures, tlie remainder one between each pair of 
nervules. ILinthring with a proiniirint submarglnal row of pure white 
longitudinal streaks one on each side of each nervule leaving a wide 
brown margin beyond on wliich in some specimens indications of the 
continuation of the white streaks to the margin show tiirougli from the 
underside ; a rounded yellow spot at the anal angle bordered inwardly by a 
blackisl) Innule. Boih/ black, spotted with white. 

UNDKUS,-'i)ii nniform paler brown of the same tint as the margin on the 
upperside, the fomoiny unspotted except with faint traces of whitish at 
the hinder angle ; hiiulivinq with the row of white streaks as on upperside 
but continued up to the margin, the yellow anal spot and black luuule as 
on upperside and a round white spot at base above the costal nervuro. 

Length of forowing Id) inches, whence expanse = 3’9 inches. 

Habitat.— Pjiper Tenasseriin. 

J\ clnrcB is clo.soly allied to P. hewitsonii, Westwood, from Borneo, 
of which it may possibly bo only a jiermanent geographical variety. It 
differs from P. /moHsonii in the presence of the blue streaks on the forewing 
which arc visible more or less in all the tliirteon specimens examined, in 
some very prominent in others partially obsohde, Init none are vvitliout 
bine at the end of the coll and in the interspaces immediately beyond it. 
It also differs in the paling of the margin of the fore wing ; and in the 
'hindvving in the single row of prominent white streaks. Its northern ally 
P. slaieri, Hewitson, differs in the shape of the forewings having them 
narrov^er and more acuminate, and also entirely lacks the white streaks 
on the upperside of the hiudwiug. In shape of this wing P. clar<je 
corresponds vritli P. hcwilsonii. 

The difference between Assam and Tfuiasscrlm species in regard to 
the iibbence or 'in'esunco of white “^spots on the hindwing has curious 
parallels among tlfts Ettploeas which are mimicked by this group of Papilio, 
E, dcione, Westwood, ami E. Jwpei, Fehler, from Assam lack the white 
border spots on the biiidwiug, while their representatives in Te>’iasseriin 
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§ 

U. Umlorgi, Moore, and J?. grotei, Felder, have the white spots promineiilJ[|| 
developed. , 

Four specimens wore taken hj' Captain C. T llingham on the Doii.t? 
in January, Tliree were taken by Captain C. H. E. Adamson in 
the Thoungyeon forests in February, and six in the same locality by Captain 
, liingham in May. 


' 8. Pavilto pAPOiiiE, Westwood. 

This sppcie.s was de.seribed by Westwood in 1872 in the Trans, of 
the Ent. Soc. Loud., with “ habitat in India oriental],” and no subsequent 
notice has been recorded of its occurrence so far as I know, A speeiineu 
has now been taken by Captain C.*T. IJingbain in Cp])er Tenas.seriin> 
which satisfactorily establishes the exact locality for this rare butterfly j 
the capture svas made in the Thoungyeeu forests on the 12tli March. 


It will be seen that the materials for the foregoing paper are almost 
entirely due to the eareful researehes of Ca])tain C. T. Ilin^iam, whose 
investigations as an ornitl)ologi.''t are already well known, and to whom I liave 
been iinhdded for most v*ilu:il)le and generously rendered a.ssistaiice in the 
get ting together of dat.i fur the liandl)ook of the “ lJuttorflies of India,” 
<fcc., the lirst p?irt of Avhieh Inis been piihH.shed ; Captain Ijingliam has 
succeeded during the past two sea,sons in capturing nearly every species 
fbnnei’ly recorded from Tenassorim, besides nunierou.s sjiecies and .se.xcs of 
species new to science and some new to the Indian list, and 1 take thi.s 
opjiortunity of warnil}- acknowledging not only his lal)our.s but the gene¬ 
rous way in which he has placed tlie whole of his eolleetion at iny disposal. 
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VII —On an abnormality in the horns of the Hog-deer, Axis porcinus, 
xoith an amyl if cation of the theory of the evolution of antlers^," 
Buminants.—By John Cooxbubn, OJg. 2nd J^sst. to Supdt. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 


[Road March 1882.] 

The specimen exhibited to the inectitir^jf is a frontlet of the Hog-deer 
in whicli the loft liorn is abnormally developed as in a stag of the elaphine 
group. The frontlet is a specimen that belonged to the Asiatic Society’s 
collection and is without history, id’liore is, hon’ever, fair ])rc»umptivc 
evidence that the horns belonged to a feral animal.* Jlefore proceeding to 
any explanation of the variation a description is necessary. 

The right horn is normal and measures Id" fj-oiu burr to tip along 
the curve. The brow tine Jl.V', the external tine 5", internal tine 24 -". - 
Circumference at burr 5i of beam midway 2". The loft horn has live 
tines on it, in a stag of ten, and the beam describes a swee]>ing curve 
jiosteriorly. The bun- and brow lines are normal, though the latter is 
slightly curved inwards ; an inch and a half further up the beam is a tine 
measuring ”> 4 " in length wbicli I take to be re])resOntai.ivo of the boz tine, 
y’liis tine, though otherwise justly prf)p(n*tioued, is curved iinyards and back¬ 
wards. I’lirce and a (juartcr inches further up the beam is a third snag 
measuring 2f along tlie curve ; this snag though llattened and distorted I 
take to be analogous to the royal tine. Lastly the tip is bifurcated, its 
aj)pearance being that of the sur-royal in Cerims canadensis. These snags 
are palmatod aiid the inner furcation, which has lost its tip, grows parallel 
to the inner tine C on tlio oppo.sito horn. 

Abnormalities in Cervine horns are not uncommon. Judge Caton in 
his recent work “On the Antelope and Deer of America” discusses the 
questio” and attributes these growths to accidental in jury to the liorn, 
while tender and growing. Admitting that the majority of abnorni.al horns 
come under this category, I am nevyrtlieless inclined to think that the 
speeimen under review is to be utheiuwse e.xjdained. A.s a disciple of the 
doelriuo of evolution it aj)pc*ars to me more rational to attribute the con- 
dition of the' left horn to revor,sion or atavism. The circumstance of the 
variatioji being unilateral does not invalidate my hypothesis ; polydactylism, 
the occurrence *!)t supernumerary «iiammie, and other phenomena of this 
nature being veri frequently unilateral. 



* Tlio horns are bloanhod as if by t^xposiiro, and the polish where visible appears 
to me rather that of a feral thou domestic animal. ^ 
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The fact, however, that roveraion to an extinct ancestor impUes^dej^wS 
dation in the Rusince is 1 confess a dilficulty. The llusiuo typo of ant^S 
prtJvailod in Pliocene times, and is a ^comparativ.ely elementary stai^ 
Nevertheless Gervus dicranos, whose antlers are described by Boyd Daw- 
ItHfis as so complica|(ed as to defy description,” existed during that epoch, 

The question of ‘»he atavism of these Hog-deer antlers is an important 
one, and syjit is notoriously difficult to assign a clear and true value to certain 
condij^ons which would entail tlie destruction of a fancied discoveryi^ 
shall first attempt to put in as strong a Tight as possible the opposite aqPP 
ment to my view, viz, that the horns here described are accidental pro¬ 
ductions. 


It may be advanced; Fintlg, that of four of the so-called tines only 
one, tlie Im, bears any resemblance to a well formed tine, and the fact of 
its turning down at the tip seems to point to an inherent tendency which 
the inner tine has (in this species) of curving downwards ; that it is in fact 
nothing more than the inner tine C arrc.stcd in its growth at the lower • 
portion of the beam. Secondly, that the so-called royal tine is on the 
inner side of the beam. Finally that the terminal bifurcation is due to 
a law announced by myself further on, that all terminal ^fiortions are 
capable of furcation. ’ Other abnormalities doubtless exist in private collec¬ 
tions of horns and this jjttper, if it results in no further goo?f, may possibly 
have the effect of leading to the description of some of these. 

The evolution of sftitlcrs in Rurninant.s appears capable of being brought 
under a theory of development. The honour of being the first to apply a 
detiniic law to the development of the horns of the Cervidec belongs to the 
late Prof. A. Garrod, who published a paper on the anatomy of tb® 
Ruminants in the Proccedhigs of the Zoological Society for .Tanuary 1877. 

Oarrod’s law may be most briefly stated in Lis own words. “ What 
may be called the typical antler is composed of a bifurcate beam, with a 
brow-untler springfhg from the front of its basal portion. These three 
parts may be termed A, B, and C as in the accompanying diagram (fig 1.) 

“They occur, uncomplicated, in the genus G. porcinus*O. axism 

and 0. alfredi (fig. 1). On the assumjition that most of the complicated 
many-pointed antlers that occur are |lie result of the exaggerated devefop- 
inent of one or other, or both of the extremities B and C, their special 
features may be explained. For instance imagine both B and C bifurdate, 
remaining of equal size, and we arrive at the qpndiUon found in^Gervm 
echotnhurghi (fig. 2). C. duvauSelli differs in that B is extra developed at 

the expense of 0 (fig. 3). Following out the ingenious hypothesis 

of Mr.'Blyth, P. Z. 1867, p. 835, G. eUi only differs iit the still greater 

development of •the anterior branches of B (fig. 4). In Gervus dama, 

and in ttie species included in the genus Pseudaxis .a different uondu 
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tion obtains, ^j3 boin" f^rcatly reduced and C eorrospondin^ly enlarged 
(fig. 5). In the Elajdiino Deer this is carried furtlier, the continuation 

of the beam C being divided terminally into many points (fig. G). 

With reference to the brow-antler A, it is evident tliat its dnidication (the 
be/- tine) is more sissociatcd with the actual size of the antlers than with 
any otluir jK'euIiarity.” (This last as.sertion is by no means evident.) 

Altliough Prof. Garrod’.s theory sati.sfactorlly explains the development 
of a large number of Gervine antlers, it is ])Owerless to exi»lain the horn.s of 
the Wcqthina’ those of JUlapJiiirus daridiimiis, Cervuhis, Conssns, ^‘c. 
It is appai-ent that his so-called typical antler is already a complex organ 
]tossc.s.sing as it does 3 tines, while there are existing species of deer whose 
-antler.s iiever proceed beyond the condition of a simjde spike, Goassiis rufus 
for examjdc. It therefore appeal's more philosophical to assume the typical 
antler to be a simjde .spike, a conditior^, which all cervine horns exhibit in 
the first year’.s growth. 

’Some months after the publication of Prof. Garrod’s paper on the 
anaton^y of the ]iiMnim\nts, Prof. Boyd Dawkins published a mo.st im¬ 
portant pape^’ in^the Quar. Jour, of,the Geol. Society (Vol. XXXIV—Read 
19th Dec. 1877) “ on the history of the Deer of the European Miocene and 
J^lioceno strata The general conclusions he arrived at regarding the 
pala-ontological history of the development of antlers are given below in an 
abstracted form. 
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“ In the mid-Miocene age, the cervine antler consisted of ajsim[:w 
forked crown only. In the Pliocene it becomes larger and longer a;^ 
altogether more complex, some forms, |uch*as the Oervus dierdnios 
Ncsti, being the most complicated antlers known either in the living or 
fdlsil state. Those Recessive changes ai’e analogous to thos^e which are 
to be observed in the development of the antlers in the living deer, which 
begin witJx a simple point and increase their number of tines until their 
limit reached.” More recently (Nature Nov. 1881) ho has repeatodi 




same generalization in slightly (Hfferent*languago which I here quote, 
other words the development of antlers indicated at successive and widely 
separated pago.s of the geological record is the same as that observed in the 
history of a .single living species.” 

Jloyd Dawkiins regards the antlers of the extinct Proc/’JUUf/i/s, which is 
the simplest type hitherto met fossil, as the starting point of the antlered 
ruminants both in the old and new worlds. But tin* antlers in this genus 
were more or less branched, and bearing the existing Comtsm rnfm in view,* 
they can hardly be regarded as quite elementary. Considering the im])erfeet 
state of the Geelugieal rt'cord it may bo foretold that an antlered ruminant 
with simple deciduous spikes for horns will yet be di.seoveredfossil. 

Prof. Uawkius has not attemj)ted to apply hi.s theory to an explanation 
of the horns of cxi.sting,deer as Garrod had done, but Sir Vincent Brooke 
who published an el.'ibor.ite paper on the elassilieation of the Gervidao, with 
a synopsis of ^he exisking sjn'cies, in the P. Z S. for 1878 p. 883, luns fol¬ 
lowed Garrod’s tlieory closely. 

^here is iherefonj room for an amplitieation of Dawkins’ phylogenetic 
law, which I would state thus, as bearing on both extinct and existing 
cervines. • 

The devedopmeni of ihc antlers of indiridml species of cervines is 
a recapitulation of the history of the development of antlers in the yroup. 

I would assume the typical antler to be a simple spike, as i!i Coassus 
rufus, capable of extensive furcation, reduplication, arrest and redundancy 
of growth in parts. • . 

In cei-tain species the terminal portions of the main stem, when the 
limit of longtJi has been reached,, have a tendency to,develoj) an almost 
unlimited uumbor of snags, possibly referablo to palmation of the horu.s in 
an extinct ancestor. This tendency is markedly manifest in Cervus eldphus 
and Tanolia eldi and in a lesser degree in Itucerms.*^ ^ 

, I shall take up the devehkpment of the horns of the Vliaj)iti, Cervus 
canadensis, to illustrate my theory. * * 


*TJjo fine horns of Hueervus durnneelli figured by Blytli, P. Z 8. ISfiT. fig 3, show 
this character, and also a tondoncy to palmation. The horns art' yot in the Museum, 
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j. 7’ho growth of the antlers in the Wapiti has been carefully described 
l Y Judge Caton whose observations extended over a period of 15 years and 
< eluded over 100 deer. 

f ' 

The horns of the Ist year are usually spikes, a condition I illustrateJjiy, 
fig. 1. ' 

^ Nil 

1 2*3 4 

f 

The eecond antlers have both brow and bez tines, this condition I 
^ therefore regard as a double furcation, fig. 2. The third .antlers almost 
invariably have the Koyal tine, see fig. 3. The fourth and fifth year may - 
or may not produce the sur-royal, fig. 4. 

The horps of Oervus elaphus and its numerous races are, I con.sider, the 
most difficult of comprehension in the whole grouj), and the above is I 
believe the firs^, rational explanation of their development that has as yet 
been offered. Capreolus eaprea and ^laplurm daMdianm are both primi¬ 
tive types. In these two genera the primary bifurcation takes place on 
the beam at some distance from the burr. The development of the horns 
of Capreolus offer so admirable an instance of furcation from a simple 
beam, that the marvel is that the theory I have brought forward has not 
occurred to some one before. 

The horns of Ehphums davidianus which were a stumbling block to 
Prof. Garrod, who states that they were “ quite beyond his comprehen.sion,” 
are easily explained by the same theory. The primary furcation takes 
place some distance up the beam, the forward branch (brow tine) subse¬ 
quently furcates again, while the posterior branch, which in the stag {Elaplus) 
has hitherto been considered the beam, remains simple tapering and pointed. 
It thus becomes obvious that superiority of growth in either the anterior 
or posterior branches of the primary rurcation would constitute the main 
stem or beam. 

The tendency towards furcation of the anterior branch or brow tine is 
yet manifest in various e.:Li sting cervines. In an extinct species of deer, 
Megaceros libern'eus the brow tine was constantly furcate at tho extremity, 
and a tendency this order of things is to be observed throughout the 
llusine family. 1 would in this manner explain the etuds and snags so 
commonly present in the brow tine of Axts maculutus. 1 observe that it 
exists in 8 out of 15 heads, and such being 'the case, it appears doubtful 
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whether it should not be rather considered the normal condition, a^d tlM 
typical antler of Garrod the reverse. In the majority of instance! theM 
is,a small conical snag at the base of the brow tine, but in more than ori^ 
specimen there is a double snag, and in one of these specimens the anterior 
Bifltig measures 3^ incjics in length. 

The extreme of this form of development is to bo observed in PanoUa 
eldi wherp the brow tine has commonly 3 snags (trifurcate). It is of less 
comn^on occurrence in Rucervus duoaucelU, and in R schomhurgM exhi^s 
the same type as in Meyuceros, viz., a #cll marked furcation of the exH^ 
mity of the brow tine. R. schomburgki has probably the most exubeMnt 
horns of any existing cervine. 

The Bambar of India, Ritsa aristotelis, can, as a rule, be distinguished 
from other races by the circumstance of the tines 1> and C being of nearly 
equal length, and the posterior being set on immediately behind the other. 
It is thus in the same plane as the furcation at the brow. In the Assam 
and Burmese races the outer tine B is, as a rule, longer than B which is, 
set on the beam it> a tran.sverse direction j»ointiug inwards and upwards. 
It thus approaclies the horns of Axis porcimis. I would throw out the 
suggestion that as both these animals frequent grass jungles| the more or 
less transverse direction of the posterior tine has been produced through 
the resistance offered ty tlie growing horn by the grass andthat this cause 
operating similarly pn both species through a series of generations has 
resulted in a f»crmane3ice of the type. 

With reference to the horns of FanoVia eldi, an examination of a hirge 
seriOiP of horns in every stage of growth lias convinced me that Prof. Garrod’s 
diagram is incorrect. (P. Z. B. 1877, p. 1(J, fig. 4.) The tine C has no 
existence in the jmsition assigned to it in any specimen I have seen. Horns 
of the 2nd year’s growth are in the form of a C without the top stroke. 
The next stage is furcation of the anterior extremity. Mature horns of 
P. eldi often have as m.any as 9 or 10 small snags on the main beam, in 
addition to a terminal furcation. 

This is particularly to be noticed in the Siamese race <5f brow.antlered 
deer named Gervus platgce^os by Gray. Good figures of these Siamese 
horns are given by Blyth, P. Z. 1BG7, p. 841. The palmation o£ the 
extremity is evident (hence the name), and the numerous snags *are, I 
consider, of the nature of the spillers in Duma and Aloes. I cantvot at 
present offer an explanation of these spillers beyond that already given. 
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t /lll/—Ora the habits of a little knoivn Lizard, Brachysaura ornata .—By 
John CocjSBunx, 2nd Assistant to Superintendent Indian Mmeum, 
[Rcccivod 26tli Januaiy; lload 1st February.] 

BRACHYSAURA ORNATA. 

4 

Blyth, J. A. S. B. Vol. XX V p. 448. 

Gunther, liepiilos of Brit. India, p. IGl. 
jg .lerdon, P. A. S. B. 1870, p. 78.' 
stoliezka, P. A. S. B. 1872, p.‘77. 

* Very little is known of this lizard. It was originally described by 
Blytli in the J. A. S. B. Vol. XXV from Bj)ecimons procured by Dr. .Jordon 
at Siiugar in Central India Dr. Oiinther includes it in an ap])endis to the 
Keptiles of British India, and romarlcs that it is just possible that this 
animal may be rocoppiized wlicn re-discovered, but from the descrij)tion 
alone it is iiniK»ssible to characterize the now genus BmcJiysaura or to lix its 
•position in the family of the Aijamuhe. 

Ill the P. A. S. B for 1877, Dr. Jordon in his Note.s on Indian Tlerpo- 
iology remarks that all his endeavours to jiroeure specimens for a more 
minute examifiatum of this curious form had hitherto failed and “ till some 
one with sulHcicnt scientific proclivities o\.'imincs tlic.se disti’ict.s wo must 
vest satislied v^th our iucomiilete information,” The type ajijioars at this 
time to have been lust. In 1872, five specimens wore procured in Ivachhby 
that enthusiastic uaturalist Dr. Stoliezka, and descrihfed in the Proceoding.s 
for May, 1872. 

Dui-ing the last rainy season T found B. ornata excessively common in 
the vicinity of the town of Banda and was enabled to send more than twenty 
living specimens to the Zoological Gardens, Calcutta, a.? well as to proseiifc 
a series to the Indian Museum. The results of my observations show liovv 
much of interest there may he in the life history of a small lizard. 

There are certain anomalous sexual characters about this lizard, the 
females being larger than the males. The superiority of the female in size 
.•appears to occur irregularly throughout the province Sauropsida. The 
female of Sifana minor is a third larger than the male, but iu Calotes 
vcHifeolor the revei;se is the case. In Brachysaura, whieli is clo.sely allied 
to Calotes, noi only is the female larger, but she is norrnall}'^ more brilliantly 
eolouied than the male. Certain poculiaritie.s in the behaviour of the 
females leads me to suspect that they seek and attract the males. In more 
than one instance 1 observed a female imdce. decided advances towards 
a male. She sidled up to him iu a most insinuating way, with a crouching 
wriggling motion !lnd open jaws, and seized him by the nuchal crest. 

Dr, Stoliezka P. A. S. B. 1872, p. 72 remarks that the "head-quarters 
of Brachysaura iipiieur to be westward. This is not strictly corr^t, but 
even in ignurauee of 8iuliezlia’s paper I fell into a similar mistake and in a 
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letter to Dr. Anderson, wrote, “ B. ornnta, appears to be essontiAlb ^ 
Central Indian species. The black volcanic soil of these provinces seenia 
its^peculiar’ habitat. I, however, once (in 18^3), captured a pair on tho 
north bank of the Jumna at Allahabad near the mouth of the Sussor 

# Kflderee, Sitana is^plentiful in this locality, but I never found another 
pair of Brachysaura. It is unknown in the Duab, and the probability is 

• that these individuals were the ollspiing of others brought down in some 
flood from Bundlekhand.” It now appears likely that Brachysaura 

will be found in arid tracts througholvt tho Gangetic provinces, from,*P^ 
confluence of the Jumna westward to 4ihe extreme limits of the EmjjjPe. 
It would appear to range with Psamniophis condanurus, and Sitana minor. 
Its southern limit beyond Saugar is yet unknown. 

There are several points in which my specimens appear to differ from 
Dr, Stoliezka’s and 1 have therol'ore described the lizard anew. 

JJraohysanra orna/a, Blyth, J . A squat thick-set pot-bellied ground 
lizard, with a large head and short tail. Scales on the upper surlaco of» 
body, limbs and tail strongly keeled, this character being less dclined on the 
lower surface of the abdomen and thighs. The scales of the body are in 
nearly vertical serh^s down the flanks, following the line of^thc ribs, and 
gradually inclining ujnvards in the direction of the costal cartilages on 
the venti’al surface. CViunted round the body at the 30th s^J^jie they are 55 
in number in an adult. I'Vom the 1st nuchal .spine to the extremity of the 
tail are 110 stales. » 

A dorsal and nuchal crest of sharp spines is present in the male sex 
only^ the nuchal jiortion of this crest, composed of S) scales, is most deve¬ 
loped, there is tlicn a hiatus of 8 .strongly koelcd .scales, when the spines 
again occur. They are continued in tho form of a strong median scries of 
keelij to the tips of the tail. 


Total length. 


<? n 

9 ctj- 

i 


Head and body, 
to centre of \cnt. 

3 '^ 

3T;’i5 


Tail from 
centre of vent. 

3j- 

* 15 (I)niicrfect.| 

2-42. 


Th*c fore limb when laid backwards reaches the ipguinal region* and 
the hind limb laid forward extends to the angle of the lower jaw, all four 
limbs are strongly keeled to tho extremities of the digits. The'keels 
are very strongly marked on the scales of |the tail, so much so as 
to ^mpart to it a polygouaU appearance in its lower half.. They dimi¬ 
nish in a binumeral ratio from 12 in number at the basal tialf of the upper 
third^o 6 at.tho extremity. No proanal pores have beofl observed. 

Head large, with a prominent and overhanging superciliary ridge 
composed of 8 inflected scales, counted between the nostril and the posterior 
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\ nargin of the orbit where it abruptly terminates. Nostril round, in a 
eingle*^ large inflated shield, its position being immediately Above the 3rd 

and 4th labials. Labial formula,' ^ 7 ,— ^ 

’ 12, M. 12 

The lips are thick and fleshy and there are two rows of scales, similar 
to the upper labials, covering the lip. Both upper and lower labials are 
])erforated with pores varying from 1 to 5 in number on each sc.ale ; the 
Imjal region also exhibits these pores. The upper surface of the head 
oiires minute description ; it is more or less covered with tuberculated and 

(1 scales. Beginning from ttie rostrum it will be seen that the 4th 
and 5th scales on the mesial line from this shield are tuberculated and 
enlarged itjto a rudimentary nasal appendage. The number of scales in 
transverse series at this jioint are 2 on each side, or, including the tubercle, 

5 in all. In other specimens, particularly in females, this character may be 
described as a rosette-like group of tuberculated scales. These scales are 
not 80 strongly marked in immature specimens. Posterior to ibis region - 
are the convexly prominent superior surfaces of the orbit, characterized 
by a deep mesial groove, and also covered with enlarged tubercular scales. 

In the centre^of the vertical region, which may bo defined by an imaginary 
line drawn across the bead from the posterior termination of tlio super¬ 
ciliary ridge.Sji.*. a large round scale witli a central depression and white 
horny central point. Separated from it by a single .scale are two small 
conical isolated spines, and a few enlarged keeled scales. Further beyond, 
on the posterior edge of the temporal region, are two groups of spines as in 
Calotes. These groui>s are made up of from 5 to 7 elot)gate conical spines, 
a central spine being always more developed fclian the others. There is ofie 
other character of imjjortance in the head. Tliis consists of a ridged cheek 
piece of mucli enlarged and keeled scales whicli extends from below* the 
hinder angle of the orbit to the tympanum. ^The number is not constant, 
and from 6 to 12 may sometimes be found. 

The normal colour of the females consists of various shades of earthy 
b.rown, with tliroe rows of rbomboidal or circular blotches—one median, 
which is the largest and extends down the tail, and two Lateral rows of 
smaller size. The . blotches have a pa^e straw or flesh-coloured edging. 
Females taken under sexual excitement are either wholly crimson, or crimson, 
with the exception of the back, which is dusky olive. The gular fold is deep 
black. !][n this stagg the female does not exhibit any markings or blotches 
whatever, and bat the least provocation or excitiinent becomes quite crimsgn. 
The prominent and pendulous abdomen in this sex is evidently connected 
with the stowage ot ova. 

The males are normally of an uniform dusky brown. I4i this sex the 
blotches are not so well marked as in the female, and much stnailm*. The 
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fleah'Qoloured edging might in them be rather described as an interrgptei 
flesh-coloured line. I’ho general colour asbimiliites itself to the black cotton 
soil .which this lizard particularly affects. 1 liave never captured a male in 
the crimson state, but have observed that they can assume a faint rosy 
4in^ and also a bright^reen. The niale.s have a distinct i)hysiognoray, 
slenderer bodies, but stouter limbs than the females. The tail is bulbous 
^nd thick at the base, witli the usual sexual piojeotioii, and suddenly 
tapers. It is always a third longer than in the female. The gular sue 
develo[»ed in both .sexes, but is more* massive and has a di.stincLi 
masculine outline in the male. I" hose notes on colouration present 
soxes in breeding livery, AuguT and September. 

The tissue below the nuchal and dorsal crests would ■ip[)ear to bo of an 
ereotilo nature. Tlusse crests I observed much developed in a male during a 
paroxysm of exciteinetit when it .‘Kupiired a distinctly arched outline. Many 
of the females when captured were entirely scarlet and evidently under 
strong sexual excitenuMit. Their behaviour is then remarkable and must 
amusing. A female under these cireuinstanecs twirls the tail, inflates her 
gular sae, and gives the body a peculiar wriggle, 

Jinmliyudwra is a ,'>liiggisli liz ird witli a dull and hcav'y ha'^it of bod)' 
and grows mueh larger than any speeimens 1 have sent to the Museum, 
Both B. ormta and Sitiiiia minor are ground lizards, but I %ve observed 
them hanging in an awjtward fashion from nearly bare stalks 3^ f(*et above 
ground, Tbou^li both •frequent the o[)eu by choice, their liole,s are usually 
at the roots of a Sjmrgewort ora liair bush (Ztzyphus) ; a deser¬ 

ted rat,burrow is often used. They do not seem to be very prolilie, laying 
from eight to ten eggs, yet they are immcrieally abundant in certiiin S))ots ; 
for I captured no less than 50 within a mile of my house, chielly on the 
Banda niec-course. This lizard must be considered decidedly stupid. Large, 
and heavy specimens are hardly able to run, and in fact do nob attempt it; 
but if pressed show light with open jaws, actually leaj)ing at an offending 
object. It can give a sharp nip and holds ou like a bull dog. 

I am at a loss to conceive how maiiitain.s itself in such 

numbers against the numerous predauious animals that prey on lizards. 
The genera (hrms, Mih m, BoliorniH^lLeryf-xlr'i, FhUx, O'lius, Pfi/ijs, 
VaruHitu and a boot of obhei' enemies all abound in the localities wIkm’o it is 
found ; Calotes and TJroiii'ixtLv are an important item in the food of th.%s 0 
aniinahs. SiUtaa 1 have often observed ini[)ale’l on ^ thorn by a Lunius. 

'^'he only explanation I (*111 offer is, that it has some otj^jectionahle 
flavour or poisonous protective qunlily wtiich renders it sceuf'o from attack. 

1 was i» hopes, that the experiment ot offering one to souM Itaptor would 
I*ave boon made at the Zoological Gardens here, but the subject seems to 
have escaped attention. 1 may meution that the natives of Banda tirmly 
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Vbelietto this lizard to be poisonous and get out of its way at once ; ,I was 
also informed tliat if oaten they would produce insanity. The circumstance 
of its feeding with impunity on insects that are them.selves protected in 
this way seems in favour of this theory. Tbe contents of the stomach of 
one I killed on purpose were, (lat), fragments of a small species of Juhs 
(2nd), one small carnivorous beetle ; (Jlrd), fragments of other Oolmjitera. 
It is very easily kept alive, i’ei'ding readily on flies, grasshoppers and' 
Judies, and all kinds of stinking bugs. These bvigs and Julus have, a pro- 
( gidive odour, and I have found all birds reject them. 

c When caught or frightened this lizard emits a short but not unmusical 
squeak. The lacnlly of voice has not been observed before in the AynmidcB. 
It appear.? to be nocturnal in its habits, aud,^it is only in the evening, or 
when their holes are flooded, that they arc to be seen in numberls. 


IX .—Second List of Butterflies tal'en in SiUcim, in October, 1882, with 
(( notes on huhits, ij'c. —By Lionel de Nkji/ville. 

[Rocoived 29lli Novumhor ; road Clh Dccr‘in>)pr, 1882.] 

In the second part of this Journal for 18S1, vole 1, p. 10, I eontrihnted 
a list ot tlio llutterllies taken hy me during live days colhieding at different 
eleviitions in Sikkim in the moiitli of October, and enumerated 120 s|)eeies. 
This is but a very small portion of the iiliopaloeorous fauna to bo met 
with even in one month in the vicinity of the Station of IXirjiling, as I 
therein indieatod, and as the li.st that follows shews. The whole of the 
species now enumerated were not taken by myself, as I w.as aceompanied 
on several occasions by Mr. Otto Muller (a“ enthusiastic collector, who 
has most generou.sly placed the whole of Ids extoiesive eollectious of Sikkim 
Butterflies at Major Mai-.shall’.s and my dispo.sal for examination in the 
^ prepanation of our work on The Butterflies of India”), and a party of 
five Lepohas, who make what tliey can hy catrliing insects and selling 
tUnn to visitors. Tlieso men were very glad to sell us what we wanted of 
the kiiucimens they caught at a piee a piece ; e.spec!ally as we told them that 
we. required small species more es])Gcially, the.so latter, unle.s.s very briglit- 
coloured, tliey never tij^kc any notiee of. On two different days they took 
us to’tvvo jparts of thq same hill stream <“ flora”), and shewed us„their 
principal hunting grounds. Those chiefly consist of open .sandy spaces by 
the side of tli6- stream which attract vast numbers of Butterflies 1,0 settle, 
and to suck up the moisture. In one place upon a large flattish stone 
near the middle of the stream, the men had put some sand aVid kept it 
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watered, and it was surprising tbe numbers of Butterflies that ca^e tdJ 
their ‘trap’ and were caught. Judging from what I there saw, I*am of 
opinion that nearly all the Butterflies which ara bought from the common 
Lopcha boxes at Darjiling arc caught in this way, and'in the low valleys 
#avefaging perhaps 2,000 feet elevation above the sea. Here Butterflies 
in immense variety literally swarm, and in one fine day a man can easily 
• fill a box wjth largo and showy species. 

For facility of reference 1 have repeated, with the addition of 
asterisic, the names of all the spccief given in my first paper wh^ 
we did not meet with on this trip, commencing the numbering of 
fre.sh species at 180. The latter were all taken between the elevations of 
about 1,000 and 2,000 feet above the sea. The species that were met with 
on this as *vell as on the lir.st occa,sion*havo no number pretixed* 



LEPIDOPTEU\ JlIIOPALOCERA.. 

Family NYMPHALlDiE. 

Subfamily Danain^e. 

Danais ( Pamnlica) aglea, Cramer. 

130. Daunts {Oaduga) fi/fia. Gray. 

Danuis {^Cadutfa) melanetis, Cramer. 

Danais {Tirumala) scptentrionis, Butler. 

In the nqjghboufhood of Calcutta I), litnniaee alone occurs, in Sikkim 
it is replaced by T). sepientrioiiis, but at .Simla and in the neighbouring 
hills and in many other localitie.s both .species occur together. 

* 1'. *Dauais {S'diifurtf and Limms) ehrgsippus, Linnmus. 

6. Danais (Sala/ara) t/rnw/ia, Ci’amer. 

This is the D. plrxipjins of my foriner li.st. 

]31. Dnploca {Sa/piiu') Felder. 

One male only of tlii-s rare Butterfly was caught hy a Lejicha. 

132. Eupltna {Salpinx) rhadanianthus, Fabricius. 

One male only at 2,000 feet. 

MupUea {Tr(psi(;7i‘t'ois) midamus, Linnaius. 
corc^ Cramer. • 

133. Bupla'a {HUnlophea) Jio^ei, Felder. * » 

One female was taken by a Lepcha. It is by no means a common 

Sikkim butterfly. * 

I 

^ Sulifamily Satybinje. 

134. Anadehis himaehila, Moore. 

Not very'comnjon in deep forest. 

Myealesis {Oarcris) gopa, Felder. 

• Mycalesis ( Virapa) anaxias, Hewitson. 
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136, Myoalesis {Orsotriacna) runeJea^ Moore. 

I'wo males only, 

ISC, Mycalesis {Galymsme) perseus, Pabrlciua. 

A single male. It is evidently rare in Sikkim, Mr. Ot to Mdller has 
taken hundreds of the variety M. visala, but only^ a few of the tAue* 
JLT pcrsciis. The latter is at ouce known by the rounded apex to the 
forewings. , ' 

^ MifCfilesis (Oalynisme) persens, var. visala, Moore, 

f i!. Common everywhere amongst*trees and buslios. Tiie markings on the 
T^x'i'side arc intinitel) variable, bub the ‘‘sharply angled, almost ])ointed, 
apex of the forevving” (Elwc.s, Proc. Zool. Soc. Loud., 1882. p. 406) dis¬ 
tinguish it from the preceding. 

Mycalcsis {Samanta^ malsara, Moore. 

l^t uncommon amongst bushes and undergrowth. 

Lethe kansa, Moore. 

Both sexes, raale.s not uncommon, one female only, 

* Lethe viekara, Mooro. 

Lethe chandica, Moore. 

Both s^xes in forest. 

Lethe eurojni, Pabricius. 

Zj V/c rohria, Pabricius. 


Males common everywhere, females less so. 

137. Lethe {Tansimn) verma, Kollar. 

Par less common than the preceding. Occurs in the same localities. 

Lethe sidonis, Ilewit.son, j 

Common at about 6,000 feet elevation, not seen much lower. 

Ncope hlnulm, Moore. 

Ypthima philomdn, Jolianssen. 

Ypthuua sakra, SToure. 

Ypthima mreda, Hewitson. 

*Zipai'tis scylax, Hc\vit.son. 

, Mclanitis leda, Lin mens. 

One exanijde at 2,000 feet elevation. 

'■ 139. Melapitis ismene, Cramer.». 

Common in forest." 

“ 140. Mehindh zitenim, ITerbst. 

Cpmmon at low elevations. 

< ^ Subfamily ElvmiSiIinje 

LIyi\vias umhilaris, l)rury. 

141. Wymnias lenrocyma, Godart. 

Common around villagt'S at about 2,000 feet elevation.' 

<* Dyciis pattia, Westwood. 
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142. Dyeiis msudem, Moore. 

One male at a low elevation. 

Subfamily M«liPEiNiE. 

143. *Disoopliora Oramor. 

Discophora celinde, Stoll. 

Thaumanti» diorcs, Ooubloday, 

* Subfiimily ^cn.TirNJE. 

Pareha vesta, Fabrioius. 

This is the Aerwa vesta of iny former paper. 


^ Subfamily •NvMPiTALiNJi:. 

Gethosia hihlis, Drury. 

Cethosia cyane, Drtiry. 

Not nearly as common as O. bihjis. 

Girt'hochrua uoris, Doubloday, Ilewitson. 

Cirrhochroa miihila, Moore. 

Cyniliia erota, Fabrieius. 

144. Aryynnis (Acidalia) niplie, Linnaeus. 

Common at about 4,000 feet elevation. 

Sijmhren^hia liippoclm, Ci’amcr. 

Very ceftnmon. »lt is one of the comparatively few butterflies that 
live amoiif^^st the tea, to be accounted for probabl}' by its food-plant (nettle) 
grojiving there more commonly tinui in uncultivated ground. 

] 45 . Symbrenthialnjp'ic}is,i)iO\kA.\:*e. 

Both sexes taktm, but it is not nearly as commonly met with as 
S. hippochts. Mr. Moore has de.seribcd two allied forms from Sildtim, 
S. niphattda (B. Z S., 187l’, p. 550), ami S. cotanda (P, Z. S , IHJl, p. 500, 
pi. Ixvi, fig. 0^). The examples referred to above as S. hypselis are pro¬ 
bably 8. cotanda. 

IIG. Vanessa cliaronia, Drury. ’ * 

A single male was talum by Mr, Mollcr at about 2,000 feet elevation. 

147. Vanessa casc/imircnsis^l'iolliir. . 

Very common in the tea-garefens, 

Pd mmeir, iiuhca, Hcrbst. 

Junonia Icmanias, Linmeus. 

, * Junonia loomed^’, Linmeus. 

*Jttnonia asferie, Linmeui^. 

• Precis iphitu, Cramer. 

Common. I recorded this species under the genus Junonia in my 
formet jjaper. 

PseudergoUs wedah, Kollar. 
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148, 



This is the Brecis veda o£ my first paper. 

Kallima inachis, Boisduval. 

Doleschallia lisaltide, Cramer. 

Ergolis ariadne, Linnteus. 

Gyrestis thgodamas, Boisduval. 

Cyrestis visa, lloubleday, Hewitson. 

Stihochiona nicea, Gray. 
lIcHtina nama, Douhleday. 

j^Males very common, one female^taken by a Lopcha, the first specimen 
j sex I have seen, and therefore new to the Museum collection. Our 
largcffii 3 measures 3 7 inches in ex|)anse, this 2 is half an inch (4 2) larger. 
Tlio wings are broader, and the ferruginous outer margin of the upper and 
undersides of the hindwing lack the ‘series of very dark brown lunules 
between the ncrvules which arc present in the male. 

149! Heslina persimlis, Westwood. 

, One male oidy at a low elevation. 

150. Muripus cinnamovieus, Wood-Mason. 

One l’re.sh female taken, which agrees with the type specimen described 
in the J. A. S^I5., vol 1, pt. 2, p. 272, pi. iv, fig. 4, (1881), from Shillong. 

Euripus hulitherses, Douhleday, Hewitson. 

Males onlj[)feeen. 

Lebadea ismcnc. Doubleday, Hewitson. 

Limenitis procris, Cramer. • * 

*Lmentiis darcixa, Douhleday, Hewitson. 

liahindn hoi'donia, Stoll. , 

The Ntptis hunlouiif of my former list. 

151. JSfpptis miali, Moore. 

Not rare at low elevations. I took it settled to drink on damp sand. 

152. N(‘piis radha, Moore. 

One very worn male at about 3,000 feet elevation. 

*Neptis viraja, Moore. 

, *> Ni'ptis varmona, Moore. 

One male. This agrees w-ith the specimen I named N. accris in my 
former list and whi 9 li I subse(picntly seiy. to Mr. Dfoorc for correct identi¬ 
fication'. It was returned with “ ? varmona'' placed on a ticket beneath it. 
Tlie underside is bright ochreous, with the white bands and spots clearly 
defined outwardly with bln^'k. 

Neptis emodes,MwrQ. <- , 

The.se specimens have been named by Mr. Moore. They are smaller 
than iV. mrmona, the underside is dark tawny, not ochreous, the bands are 
narrower and the spots more separated. The dark edgings to «the spots and 
bands are less prominent owing to the ground-colour being much darker. 
One of the specimens is the I^eptis amhu of my former list. 
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,153. Neptis soma, Moore. • 

The Sikkim specimens named by Mr. Moore have the streak in the cell 
op the upperaide of the forcwing very ^narrflw, as also is the spot beyond 
it, the di.scal series o£ s}K)ts on that wing small, rounded and well se])arated; 
iltiderside tawn}^, not so deep a shade as in N. emides the bands and spots 
not outwardly delined with black. 

, Neplis mst ula, Moore. 

^Si)eeimens of this species From Sikkim idc'iitified by Mr. Moore! 
be known from the preeedingj)y the streak in the cell and spot beyd 
beirjg wider, as also is the anterior band on the hindwing. The bai,; 
spots on the underside are slightly defined with black. 

15Ji. Neptis nniidina, ]\loore.^ 

Several .specimens at low elevations. 

' Neptis cartictt, Moore. 

Mr. Moore has confirmed my identification of the specimens of this 
species I look in Sikkim. It may perhaps be best identilied by noticing 
that only the diseal band on the njiperside is pure white, all the other 
markings are more or less sullied, the discoid.il streak i.s narrow and 
hardly separated from the triangular sjiot beyond it, and t^ submarginal 
waved lines are very distinct in the foreuing. Undeisido^^wny^, markings 
undefined with black. • '* 

155. JVrjttis I'ika.si, TIorsficld. 

One sjjceimcn af 2,Ul)0 feet. 

150. Nrptits colnmelhr, Cramer. 

• Two females at low elevation. 

Alliifmn Icncolhor, Linnivns. 

Athymn selenhphora, Ivollar. 

Males common, one ¥ (— A. huhuhi, Moore) only observed. 

157. Alhyma zvroca, Moore. 

Males as common as A. aelriwpJiora. The female has yet to be dis¬ 
covered. It will probablj^ dilfer from the female of the preceding species 
in having the .streak in the cell of the foreuing undevidLd. * * 

Athyma innnt, Doublcday, Hewitson. 

Both sexes taken at low elevr^ions. 

'^Athyma mnhesa, Moore. 

158. Athyma cama, Moore. 

Both sexes taken. 

, 159. Athyma cli€vana,^'[ooxii. ^ ^ 

A single specimen of this rare species was taken h^a Lepcha. 

*160’. Euthalia yaruda, Moore. 

161. Euthalia lubentina, Cramer. 

it single female at 2,000 feet elevation. 
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Built alia Jeesava, Moore. 

*ButhaUa sananda, Moore. 

Bui ha J in npiades, Mene^rios. 

No/e. The tliroe last species appeared in niy former list under the 
genus Adulias. , * 

M7. liohana part/Mfis, Westwood. 

Males eoinmoii. liohana i.s a new genus lately deflnetl by Moore in 
Id^j Le])idoptera of Ceylon.” The species formej'ly ap]»earod uiide|‘the 
f^^*^^Apa{ura. 

x'C * 2 . Apatura namoum, Doubleday. 

Males not uncommon below 8,000 I'eet elevation. 

1G8. Apatura boUnn, Linmuns. ^ 

Very common, but all the examples taken were much worn. 

IGl. Sephina chandra, Moore. • 

One female only was taken by a Lepcha. The female of S. chandra 
has never been described I believe. It differs from the male in the outer 
margin of the forewing being far loss cmarginate, in the male it is deeply 
incised between the lower discoidal and third median nervules. Tlie 
hindwing is t](so broader and far less denticulate. On the upja'i'ftide the 
rich orange coliior of the male has entirely disajujcared exce]»t the sj)ot in 
the cell of therl^rewing, which however is much reduced in size, iieyond 
the cell in that wing in the Sikkim specimen above referred to, but hardly 
observable in another Sikkim example and one from Nepal both in the 
Museum collection, there are four longitudinal white streaks between the 
nervules, decreasing rapidly from the anterior one placed between .the 
costal nervure and upper discoidal nervulc and the posterior one between 
the third and second median nervules. The discal white spots in the 
male arc smaller in the female, the anterior ones whitish, the posterior 
bright steeld)luo. There are also other similarly coloured spots and 
streaks between the nervules just beyond the cell and below it. In the 
hindwing the ground-colour is black with a marginal and submarginal 
row of spots, the outer the smaller, and a di.scal series of .streaks between 
the nervules all stecl-bluo. In the Nepal .specimen they are sullied with 
tawny. , On the underside tlie orange sp(ffc in the cell of the forewing is 
much larger than above, and in the bindwing there i.s a round orange spot 
on the' middle of the costa and a similar one in the cell, tl^p submarginal 
spots arc. yellowish avd alll'tlio steel-blue markings of the upperside much 
paler. r ' 

In S. dichroa, the North-West llimalayan representative of S, chan- 
there is hardly any sexual diffcrentiatiou. • - 

lGr>. Dichorrayta nesitnachuny Boisduval. 

One male at 2,000 feet elevation. 
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JEulepis nlJiamas, Drury. 

Both sexes of tho pale greciiish-whito (almost pure white), anA males 
of the sap-green variety were taken. 'J’ho latJLer is by far tlie commonest 
form of this species, but both occur in •the .same localities and are eipially 
partial to Backing up tho moisture from damp sand. 

Ihiridra Jjoli/xeiia, Cramer. 

Numerous varielie.s taken. Tliey have the same habits as ihe pre¬ 
ceding .specie.s but are .siddom i'vinnd but al low clevali'"i-:, wlille JH. ath 
occurs up to G,00() feet elevation (o my knowleilge. 'fhese two l:i.>t spU|||. 
a})j)Ciired in m 3 " former lif'b'mult'r tlie generic name niplutlu 
Mr. I\Ioore has lately made new g'mera for their rece|,iion. 

Family )XI] D/ll. 

Id Sul)family NEiiixiuilNJ]. 

Zemcro.f J/ciji/as, Ci-amer. 

Common every where. A.s tar as my per.sonal kuo iedg-' goes all th 8 
species coniained in the ^ubl.unilv St ,!i(olniiuc {tijnc ! ivn’in) iiave a tpiiek 
flight, blit oJily for a sliori di^taiiee, when tbev .•'Ciile n- 1 ili\ on tlie iqiper 
Burfaco of leaves with uings Ii.dl' oi'en, oflen in the Ai.ide, ]^ul fViMjuently 
Wtiik over and aliout the leaf, a lialiil. jieeuliar as I'.ir .h 1 Ave seen to this 
subfamily", all otTier Kuiterilies when .setthal i-ciu.iin <jum.' .still till t'liey 
take tlieu* iie.xt lligbt. 

^bisttrt: ^fllllci, Donldulav', lleuit.son. 
iJodoiM ouidti, Moore. 

Family LYChFXIDyE. 

100. Spnh/is Westu ood. 

Doth .sexes at low elevation in forest. 

107. l*illiecnpii hi/IiLV, l''abric“ins. 

Females only at low ehwations in deep forest. They agree with 
Ilorsficld’s deseri])tion of the species railu'r than with V. dhtruid, Moore, 
from Ceylon, or P. znhnurn, Itnller, recorded from the N.-W. lli^nahiiat^ 
Cnrt/is IkIik, l)onI)leda 3 ', Ilea Itson. 

Common at low elevation. | 

Cpfiniris jutapa, llorsfield. 

The Lo 7 )}^des pnpn of my brsi ]i.st. 

108. Siplicvidu fcsitelhdd, JMooro. I 

• One female at about l,ft00 leet^elevatiou, lu la i^iiju*r buiiiuer iman 
the specimen described b}" Mr. Moore from Penang, ^n^fcho upperside ie 
entfrely unglossed with bine. 

100. ,Zfizcra maha, Kollar. 

CJouimon amongst grass from 1,500 to 4,000 feet elevation. 

9 
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*Zizera sangra, Mooro. 

Til! Bolyommatus sangra of my former paper. 

* Casta lias rosimon Fn 1) ri t*i us. 

Placed under the j^onus Lampfdrs in my former paper, 

Caslalins decidia, Ilewitson, 

Placed under Lampidcs previously. 

Bvercs parrhasius, Pabricius. 

/ Placed under Lampidcs previously. 

,,170. Jamides fwctnis, Cramer, f 
"fb'o male at 3,0(K) feet elevation. ' 

^ Lgc<cni'sf}irs hcugalensi'i, Mooro. 

Placed under .Pscudodipsas iu former list. 

171, LgC(CnestJics Igcccnina, Peldef. , 

Two males, agrooin;.^ with the description of the spocios by Mr. T^oni-e 
in his “Lepidopiera of CejIon,” page 87, except iu the absence on tlie 
ppperside of the hiiidwiiig of the “ indisliuet dusky spots with whitish* 
outer border from anal angle.” 

172. JS'acadnha viacrop/iflialina, Felder. 

, One male/it low elevation. 

N(WadHha ardahs, Moore. 

This speeiwf appeared uiuler the genus Lampidc.^ in xtSy former list. 

('atoidirgsaps strain), Fahvieius, , 

Tlie Lampidrs kaudarpa of my former paper. » ' 

]7.‘l. Catdchrjjsops pandiim, Il(»rslield. 

At low ('levation. , 

17 t. Pulgommalus ladicus, Linnanis. 

Common at low elevations. 

J.iniipidrs (idia)ius, Fahvieius. 

Lampidcs clpis, Codart. 

.Lampidcs' •mahuja, IJor.sIleld. 

Jicrdu cpiclcs, (Jodart. 

I ^ Itcrda aiulruchs, 1 )oubl(!day, Hewitson. 

175. Itcrda hrahma, Moore. 

• Jlotb sexes conpnon from 1,000 to ij^OOG feet elevation. The female 
differs from tlie male in having none of the brilliant gold colour on the 
upper^ide, but lias an oblong jaiteli of orange on the ditc the forewing. 
Under.side as in’ malo.,, f, 

170. ILoipiga ciniaia, Hewitson. < , 

One male at f,500 feet eh'vatioii. 

*l)cu'dorix petosiris, Ifewitson, 

177. I’lracltflhi perse, Hewit.son. 

A single female was taken by a Lepcha. 
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178. Aplinmus lohito, HorsGcld. 

One male at low elevation. 

*Jphn(CU8 st/ama, llorsfield. , 

179. Cmnenn clcsia, llewitson. * 

• One male was taken at l,oOd i'eet cdcvation sut.:ing up moisture on 
damp sand on the brink of a mountain stieara. 

^ Jlijimhicwna ertjlm, Godart. 

180. lIi/poljjcwHa otUoua, llewitson. 

(5no male taken on the banks of a*stream .sucking u]) moisture 
wet .sand. * 

HkfpohjccEnn ctohis, F.-ibricius, 

Both sexe.s taken. Common at about 2,<)00 feet elevation. 

IHI., lu/aus' Hc'witson. * 

U*ie male taken by a L('])clia at low elev.allon. 

152. OJirn'fnr adc, ]\loore. 

One female at aliout 8,000 feet elevation. 

153. Loxnm alpmuaf!, (’nimer. 

Common aniong.st elumj)s of bamboos. 

tiuyrndra (jufrcrhiniin. jMooro. 

KiUiscm crntaurus, Falu-ieius. 

Common. 'Jlfc,s s[iceie.s ai>jieare(l in my first list um^r the generic 
iy,\\\\e,Arhopo}a. 

ISl'. JSltasn'a cimoJplins, Cramer. 

One male taken by a L('j)elui. 

.185. A mbljipodia pavapoiicsa. n, sp 

{A i/iitii.'ii, 11 ( wit .“.oil, Mooi'i! ) 

I propose tile name purni/uncm for the sjioeies ligured by Hewitson in 
bis Ltfaa-iiuUa IJrlt. IMu.s,, pi. vii, iig. 72, under the n\mo pinctta, us 

jt tliil'ers entirely from the A. pun/sn of JMoore wliieh occurs in tin; N.-W 
Ilimalaytis ; the bindwiiig is Itiiled, and tbo imirkiiigs of the underside are 
■quite different, 

OiK' male taken at tibout 3,000 feet elevation. 



Family PAriLIONID^: 

9 

Snbrtunily 

*Kt/rliiion(( xipliio, l<''iibi ieius. 

The Von tid xiptiin of my llvst list. 

• Tnrias heenhe, Liiutanis. ^ 

180. Trrias harina, Horsfield. 

187. CMopftHia catilJd, Cramer. 

1S8. Cnfbjisilia erocnJc, Cramer. 

I /y y7. y) T 1 * 111 yy O 
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^ eri/'pe, Drniy. 

* IJchomoin ijhiueippe, Liru)a.^U3. 

dppitis luppo, C'buiut. 

OatoplKupi huh'd, AJo<'ri;. 

The Tachiiris iiidi’a of luy former list, 

] I It phi on mill Did, Lneas, 

The Birns iiadtnn of my iirst. list. 

^ lliipiitiia ncrii^htp Fahriimis. 

JJ J'‘i;.i/iii Ctani', r, xliv, fin’. A, 

» 

u».This is iliu Bin'iti iidrlunn ('E iii}' foniiVr list. 

J^Iancipunn citiiidin^ Spitirniaii. 

(’Virmnon ariuii'^st godons al alunit‘1,01)0 f-'et elevation Previously 
reroriled uiiiler the y i-iius Phris. * • , 

JVrjthrni/nn arn/nr, ^loon*. 

The Hi-iiii.n iiL'if/i/r of my first li.!. 

Ddtnti })iii^l/l()i', Lmiiasns. 

181). JJt fins /hi/s/>i\ t'raiiicr. 

dJehtts Ih'witsoii. 

]h0. Jti'Kiiii's'iit tlii-'.ln !1 )(>ul/h'<l'iV. 


. 101 . 


•rcnn I'ndiLi Hu, \an (hr ili'evei). 


(.)iU5 ina^ only 'vas t.il.en hy a I.ie|»e!';L 


Snhf.iuiily Ihii’i i.fwM \ t., ' 

Vaptho {Oniillioplirn) pompnet, Cramor, 

Not Ulicommoii .il, hnv efevaiious. 

'^'PiipiliO {^])ii (tin) phi.l'ij’fniiK, (.Iray. ' 

Gray lirsl naini'd ihi-, sjiceies, not Westwood as stated in iny first 
pajier, llunigli Die hiltcr Hijuri'd it. 

l!}2, Bnp/lio {JP/i/sit) ilnHiiynda, ]\l(Kire. 

Frequently sei'ii sailin'^ over the tea tijardens. 

VnpiUu {dchil/iilii^) pans, Llnmeus. 

BispiUo {Dificliiiii/) mrpedou^ Liniiu'us. 

Bapiho {Tir!idri-,'^ atiniitcniuon. Liiinieus, 
i03. Bopiho (Orp/mdrs) rrifhiiniiis, Cninier. 

*■ rnpiTio {('hnnis) 4r/n2?i!.v, Limuens. 

Tapiho { Lan-liif\) poli/fcs, Thnnreus. 

Bdpthn {Mnudaidrs) aristohichiec, Fabricius. 

' Paj>il/o*{lIi}fd(',s) ntidrof/ciis, Cruinor. 
jpnp'lio asioi’ion" Westvood. 

Family TlFSTFIlIIDiE. 

101. Chonspes harisa, Moore. ‘ • 

Common at low elevations. 
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*Ohoaspe8 henjamini, Gudrin. 

*Choaspes amara^ Moore. 

^ Those two last species were placed under Ismene in my first"list. 

195. JSasora hadra, Moore. 

• At low elevation^. 

Asticiopterus diodes, Moore. 

IQQ.^Telegonm tJirax, Linnaias. 

One specimen was taken by a Lepcha. 

197. Baoris oceia, Hewitsou. * 

One pair taken at a low elevation. 

Suastus eltola, Hewitson. 

The Hesperia eltola of my tirst^iaper. 

108. • SuastM toona, Moore. 

Common 

Parnara colaca, Moore, 

This is the Hesperia chaija of xny first list. 

Telicota hainhusa;, Moore. 


The Pamphila augias of my first paper. 

Padrnona darn, KolLir 
The Pamphila mcesa of my first paper. 

*Padraona gold, Moore. 

The Pamphila gola of my first paper, 

? Aalpe zema, Hewitson. 

? JIalpc homolea, Hewitson. 

•My Sikkim specimens agree exactly with the figure and descriptiorj of 
this specio.s, the type of which came from Singapore. It is the Ilesporilla 
lutcisgiiama of my first list. 

Tagiades menalca, Moore. 

Common at low elevations. This species appeared under the genus 
Pterygospidea iu my first list. 

199. Tagiades gana, Moore. 

Sarangesa dasalma, Moore. 

The Tagiades dasahara of my first list. 

200. Udaspes folus, Cramer, i 
One male at a low elevation. 

• Plesioneura alysos, Moore. 

Plesioneura sumitra, Moore. 

• 201. ? Isoteinon cephala, Howitspn. 

Two ^ales taken at a low elevation. Flight venj^^a^ft, but settles 
frequently on* an outer leaf of a bush. ' 

202, Parnara assamends, Wood-Mason and de Nicdville. 

This species will be fully described hereafter, but it may be |)riefly 
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characterised as follows :—ForewiDg with ten spots (sometime eleven in 
the fenaale), »»*., two oblong at the end of the cell, disjunct in the male, 
but connected at their inner and opposite ends in the female, three apical, 
and Eve discal in the male (sometimes six in the female) forming an oblique 
series extending from the submedian nervure to the dvcoidal nervule in ff\e 
male (but sometimes to the subcostal nervure dr first disooidal nervule in 
the female) of which spots the first is subtriangular, touches the rubmedian 
njlf^ure and is subequal to the fourth, the second in the same spacQ with 
^^urst, is equal to the first subapioal, and lies close to, but does not touch. 
h^}'st median nervule, the third the largest of all, is equal to or rather 
larger than the first and fourth put together, and acute angled at its outer 
end, the fourth is rhomboidal, the fifth^rather larger than Mie second and the 
sixth sometimes present in the female is shaped somewnat like V)ne of the 
strokes of a section sign (§). Hindwing above with a small oval discal 
spot sometimes accompanied by a very minute dot in front of the third 
'median nervule. On the underside of this wing there are four or five discal 
spots. Wings above and below rich dark Vandyke brown, the spots lustrous, 
semitransparent white. Expanse 2‘2 to 2*4 inches. 

Uiomdes salsala, Moore. 

203. T/m^aos stigmata, Moore. 

One femme at 3,000 feet elevation. 

*Satarupa bhagava, Moore. 

Hesperia semamora, Moore. 

Since the publication of my first paper, Mr. Moore in his “ Lepidoptera 
of Ceylon” and elsewhere has defined many new genera and altered the 
synonomy of several species, all of which 1 have tentatively .adopted here* 
This will account for the frequent changes in nomenclature that I have 
been obliged to make in this list. 


r 
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X.— A new Species of ITipparchia (Li'|)i(l()])i(‘ra Illiopaloelra') from the • 
N. TV. Jlimnhii/as. — Bi/ Majou (j. F. L MAit.suAr.jTlt. F. 

[lie L’civod liilh I)('(icinln/‘r ISS‘2 , Jlcad January 3rd, isl#.] 

Ifipparchia Jujno, sp. n. 

* Ui*rnitsTi)K brown, witli a broad well (l(?lIno(l snbmiirginal fixlvons 
b.and bearing a single snbapical Idack s])ot on the ion*wing and nono on 
the* bindwing ; ilie ban 1 outwardly dcGnod by a dark lunulate lino, atid 
further removed from the margin than in any other Indian Hipparchia^ 
leaving a broader brown border io the wing. UNOKitsmu forewing ful- 
voiis, th(! band of the upper.-idc outwardly -distinclly deiined iiy a dark 
dentate lino, inwardly faintly deiined except near the costa, ochroou-s at 
the eosta and inner margins; the black subapical spot of the upperside 
but with a distinct white pupil; tlie inner margin dark bi’own, the outer 
and costal margins very palo brown, mottled throughout with dark browTi, 
and on the costa with irregular brown stria*, extending into the cell. 
Hindwing inde whitish brown clouded with brown and mottled throughout 
with darker brown; the band of the upperside but inwardly whi^sh, 
outwardly clouded with brown, and detined on both sides by, dark dentate 
lines; also a subbasal dark line between whicJ and the band tbe ground 
cdlour is darker, forming an fnner datjjf band. , • 

This species was found by Major .T. lliddulph on fjie l^handur plateau 
in NorthenJ Kashmir and only two specimens were taken, ifoth females. 

This makes the tenth species of the genus known to occur in the 
N. 'W.*Hinialayas ; and stiangcly enough out of the ten, in four cases 
10 - " 
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only f>^ie females are known, and in the fifth the male has only recently 
been discovered. 

c ^ 


XI.—No. 2. Notes on and Draioiugs of the animals of various Indian 
Land Mollusca (Pulinoiufera).— By Lx. -Col. H. IL Gobwin-Austis:?, 
F. K. S., F. Z. S., &c. 

f * Q 

(With Plato V.) 

[Rocoivod Docemhor 15th, 1882 Road January 3rd, 1883.] 
yin continuation of a former contribution, I now for ward f;, another 
lithographed Plate from the original Drawings left to us by Ferd. 
Stulic/.ka. I only trust that they uy^y lead some of onr members to look 
more closely at the animals of the Land Shells of their districts, '“or collect 
them in spirits for the Museum in Calcutta, where they are sure to be 
sooner or later fully examined and described. In .some parks of the eoun-^ 
‘try, and particularly during the rains, they may be found with very little 
search. The Slugs arc quite unknown from many parts of li^dia. 

Ono object in publishing these drawings is to bring about a more 
natural aud ta curate classification of the Indian lIcHcidae, and 1 would 
here refer t®. Mr. W. T. Illanford’s continuation of the “ Contributions 
to Indian Maucology" No. XU.* All Indian cortehologist-s will be glad 
to peruse it, for no one ])ossesses gn'ater knowledge of the subject, than 
the author of tliat work, and 1 trust it will bo followed by other parti ; 
it carries me back to the time when 1 first collected for him, Henry Plan- 
ford and Ford. Stoliezka, and the many pleasant hours passed in their 
society. I quite agree with what Mr. lllanford has written concerning 
classification in pages 181i and 185, jiarticularly as to the importance of 
the .sections Ilelicarion, Macrochlamys, Ariophtmta, EupJecla, &c. The 
rules of Nomenclature must be adhered to quite us much in Conchology as 
in other branches of Natural History. The genus Ariophinta wa.s created 
in 1820, vide ^my last paper in this Jonrnai, and therefore it takes prece¬ 
dence oi'Nanina by 5 years, ami can be used exaecly^ iu the same sense as 
Nanina, which, as Mr. lllanford truly reiuark.s, “ is utterly bad, it offends 
“ every law, the na^ine had been [ireviou^Jy used by Risso, the typo is the 
” E^^me as that of Benson’s gtinwa, Macrochlamys^ and the term is objec- 
“ tionable on i^ccount of its signification.” I am inclined therefore to 
adojit ik for all speftio.s ^nat uj> to the jjresent time are known only super¬ 
ficially, (1) bycthq-shell, and (2) the apimal possessing a mucous gland at the 
extremity of tj|3 fyiot. Ariophanta will eventually, when the anatomy of 
all are known^and their sub-generic value established,, be re|(aiued for A. 
lavipest aud its allies. * ■ 

• J. A. S. B,, Vol. XLIX, Part II, y. 181. ' 
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OiriES BLANPORDI. Theobald. Plate V, fig. 1. ^ 

[Darjiling] (Stol. MS. drawing. No. 47.) 

Vide NevilFs Handlist (1878) p. 48. • No. 2G5, as Hemiplecta ? 

^ m For notes on this genus vide last paper, J. A. S. H. Vol, XLIX. 1889, 

p. 161. • 

• OxYTES,. Koowdaensis (Juv. ?) W. 131f. Plate V, fig. 2. 

, [ ? Young Kunderciui/i.] Stol. M8. Drawings, fig. 4. 

9 

■ Botanical Gardens, Galci^ta.” 

“l/ll white, piukisli on neck and end of foot, small horn, sole not 
furrowed” (Stol.). 

Nanina Koondnensis, W. Blf. .J. A. S. B. (1870), p. IG, Plate Ill, fig 
12. from §ispara in Koonda Hills. South India. The young specimen now 
figured i.s referred to, as probably imported with plants from South India. 
It is said to be allied to N. indica, Pfr. and V. Shiplayi, Pfr. 1 would remark 
that this species measures when fnllj^ grown 25'0 mm. in major diam.* 
The drawing which is natural size is only 12 0, and posses.ses 5 whorls, which 
is the same number as in adult sliell. There is certainly Avrong identi¬ 
fication here. It has more the appearance of young serrulam Bs. a Khasi 
Hill form. 

RPAcnoenLAMTS TuauniTJM, Bs. 


^ufjnriiim, Bs.” Plate V, fig. 4. 

[“ Dtirjiling.” (Stol).] fig. 22 of MSS. Drawings. 

•In pencil by G. Nevill. “lintula fide Stol.” 

Ncvill’s Handlist (1878) p. 30, No. 91*, as Nanina. The animal is 
described from this drawing as follows; “Tail very pointedly truncate 
with a nearly upright unusually large horn-like projection above; body of 
an earthy brown colour.” 

From the position in wbicb this lias been drawn, it would be impossible 
to see either of the shell lobes. A spocinicn of tuf/uriitin, frpm Darjiling in 
spirit given me by Mr. VV. T. Blanford, jirovod to belong to Mdcrochh* 
mys. Fig. 40 of these drawings, would represent this species, for the shell 
lobes are delineated. Mr. Nevill l^a^ written over this mainwarinyiipi'k in 
pencil; it is very difi'orent from fig. 21, also bearing this MS title. • j 

Bensonia (?) mainwaktnoi, G. i^evill, MS. • 

We V, fig., 3. 

I “ Darjiling, Inhrica (Stol.)] fig. 21 of the MS. Drawings. 

This is .the species referred to in Nevill’s Ilandli;^, 1878, p. 49. 
No. 27^ under Nanina {Bensonm?) n. sp. with the following note: 
“Perhaps better classed near N. tujurium. From a drawing of Dr. 

Mui I 

# IP 
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“Stoli^ka’s the animal appears to be of a brick red colour, with a pointedly 
“ truncate tail and remarkably developed nearly vertical horn above,—20 sp. 

“ Darjiling, coll. Dr. F. Slyliczka and Col. Q. B. Mainwaring.” In tlie 
IMS. book of Drawings, Mr. Nevill has written in pencil, “ This is not 
Macro, luhrica ? is it Muinwaringi or an ally ? It iji a species of Itot'Maf 
fideStol.” 

Sub-Geuus KHYSSOTA, Albers, Die Deliam, p. Gl, (1850). 

A N. oi^m, from Luzon. • 

* llHYSSOTA CONFERTA, Pfr. <?late V, fig. 6. 

ILmghioni. Andamans. Animal dark brown reddish at pedi- 
“ cles Mantle thick, greyish brown, freckled with white, body very rough, 
“ Ifiok like shielded ? (.v/c) pedal row very distinct and the elongated tuber- 
“ cles whitish, ba.sal edge pale groyi.sli brown. Tall gland distinct sur- 
'* rounded by a swollen edge.” (Stol.)]. Fig. 38 (uneoloured) of MSS. 
J>ruwings. 

Nevill’s Handlist (1878), p. 40, ]daees it in the Sub-genus Wigssota^ 
which I follow nalil an anatomical comjiarison sb.dl be made with 
ovum tlnf ty]iu of the genus by Albers. Ne\ill says (1. e.) “The 
“ animal very^lo.sely resembles that of ^V. ligululn,'^ in a less degree 
" orohiii the t^il of which is le.ss truncate &e., and, some .species of Ario‘ 

U. eonfertn, Pfr. P. Z. S. p. 328 (IS.5G). Hal\. ? type'm Brit. Mus. 
Compared with Andaman specimens by Mr. Edgar Smith and myself. 

1£. hingldoni, B.s. A. IM. N. JI. Vol, XI, p. 87, (18(J3). •• 

Jl. chambertinii, Tryon, Amer. J. Conch. Pt. II, Vol. V, p. 109, PI, 
X, fig 2 (1869). 

As UuYBOTA hanghloni by Theobald in Sup. Cat. Cone. Ind. (1870), 
p. 23. 

EurLKCTA ouNATissTMA, Bs. Plate V, fig. 8. 

, [IJavjiling (Stol.)] Fig. ,')() of MSS. Drawings. 

^ Placed in Sec. B of Machrocldamys by Tlieobald—hut it has no 
shell lobes to the mantle. It is no doubt a close ally of E. vidua, Blanford, 
described in J. A. B. 1880, p. 190, wFlere be shows (taking snbopaca h'om 
Ceyl 9 n as the type) how very similar it is in the odontophore and form of 
the animal to»that s]>ccies^ 

To 'the list of species of Euplecta given, on page 193, should be added 
partita, Pfr. fl'on*. Ceylon, and I wftuld add also camura, Bs. Darjiling; 
tugurinm, I find from a spirit specimen give me by Mr. ’Blanford, 

shell lobes to the mantle, and will therefore come ftito the sub-genus 
MheroMamys, , 


* Vide J. A. 8. B. (1S80) I’l. ^I, fig. 3. 
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Euplecta. ? CAMTJBA. Plate V, fig. 5. 

(Not named) [“Darjiling, Stol.”] lig. 49 of MsiS. Drawings, 

» 

In pencil by Novill. “ 1 think K. 

• In Nevill’s iljinillist, (IH7S) j) 3l), No, 0,'>. Nauhia cnmurn, Benson. 

“ Animal ashy-grey, no projeeting lobe above the caudal gland solo doubly 
“and broadly margined. This inolhisk precisely resembles JVl mJ/ca, to 
which it is ovide'ntly closely allied” [VV. T. 1>.] 15, Dar jiling, coll. Di^P, 
Stoli(?7.ka and Col. G. Main waring. • 

* “ 1. Darjiling 7000 ft. Tin’. F. Stoliozka, 

“Jti( a drawing whieh 1 take to be of this sjiccies there is a pointed horn- 
“ like projection on the lobe above the mucous gland not so large, hbwevi'r, 
“ as in ; the tall is al.scf more abruptly truncated.” This last 

description no doubt refers to thi.s drawing lig 19, and William Blanford’s 
description from life dt)es not at all agree as regards the horn above the 
mucous gland, and wc therefore cannot be at all certain what species has^ 
been drawn. 

Elplecta ? CROSSEi, Pfr. Plato Y, fig. 10. 

[No Oenua, “ Croasti, Singapnr,” Stol.] Fig. 34 of MSS. Jirl^'ings, 

Nevill’s de.seriptioii of animal is pro])ably taken £ro.|| this drawing. 
ITandlist (1S7S) ji. 32,*No. Ill, i\?s]Si'(ivbw cronsci, l*fr. 

“Tail ahrnptly ^rnneate, gland relatively rather small, surrounded 
“ with a broad swollen margin ; it is evidently eongenerio with iY. 

“ lata, the animal of which it closely rosembles,” 20 sp. frmn Sinkip Island 
ex. t;ol. J. Wood-Mason, 20 .sp. “ Singapur, coll. Dr, F. Stoliezka.” 

Euplecta ? Plato Y, fig. 7. 

IJ'r/hiia hut <iucry. Boiuhay (.'^tol).] Fifj. 31 of MSS. Dr.'iwing.g. 

Eitpi.ecta ? Species unknown. Plato Y, fig. 0. 

[K.intla](', Slo].] Fig. 18 ofJilSS. Drawings. 

Is this Khandala, Bombay ? Thi.s carefully executcfl dravvmg repre¬ 
sents a very remarkable sp(!Cies. The very yellow colouring being character¬ 
istic and the mucous gland peculiar in form, there Ix'ing scarcely any pver- 
hanging lobe. It may be relaiijd t® pedina, if from the‘Bombay sldtf. ^ 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 

)f 

Fig 1. Oxytes blanfordt, Tlioo])ald. * 

• 2. Do. kooudaensis, V. lUf. , 

3. liotuln nmimvarimjt, (4. Ncvill MS. 

* "4. Macrochlamys tuyuriitm, Denson. 

’Ejiplecia caviura, Denson. 

^ 6. Ji/iyssota coaferta, Pfr. 

7. Euplecta 1 pednia. 
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1 8. Etq/leeia ormthsitm^ Benson. 

^ fl. 


10 . 


Do. 

1 ) 0 . 


unknown. 
crossei, Pfr. 


XII -—Some further remits of sun-thermometer ohsertntions with reference 
to atmospheric absorption and ike supposed variation of ike solar heat, 
—liy IIenuy F. BijANFord, F. B. S., Meteorological ltepoi'ler to the 
Government of India. i> • 

[■Kcccivcd 28th DoccmL^'r, 1882.] ' 

In 1875, I read a pa])or before tlio Society, in whicb I discuV.sed the 
temperatures obsoi-ved with the Run-thernioinetcr, at eleven Indian stations, 
durin<> the years 18G8-1S74, and arrived at the conclusion that^the solar 
heat had undergone a raj)id incrca.se from 1808 to 1871, and a less rapid 
decline alterwards, u|) to 1.S74. 

^ llie data were di.scus.sed according to various method.®., hut that on 
which I chii-lly relied, a.s taking count of the large.st amount of data, and 
being the best calculated to exclude the disturbing inllueiiee of atni()S[)lieric 
variation, wjw to select days on which tb('rc; was either no cloud, or on 
wliicli the cl«d canopy, on the average of the 10 a, Rf. and 1 i‘. M. observa¬ 
tions, did notjk'xcoed one-lil'tb of the sky expanse; and having taken tho 
monthly averages of all tho sun-thermonioter roaiVmgs on sueli days, to 
Compare tliese averages for liomonymous inontlis at» each sta,tion, in each 
jxair of consecutive years. The montlis .func, July, August and September 
were excluded from this eom])arison, inasmuch as, at nearly all the stations, 
tho registers of whicli were diseussod, these mouths are too cloudy to lur- 
nish a suflieient iiumliev of available readings. Fqi’ the remaining montiis, 
the mean progressive variation of all the stations was taken, for each pair 
of years; and finally, the moan of the eight months gave tho adopted varia¬ 
tion for the consecutive years. 

In order to ensure that such compari.son should bo valid, tho investi¬ 
gation was restricted to stations, at which the same instrument had been 
in use in each pair of years compared, ex])o.sed in the same vvay, and on 
the ^anic site. I'he curve of annual variation, resulting from these data, 
coinciik'd, in a mailed manner, wilii tlfe sun-spot curve; but, in reality, 
strilving as it was, this re.sult was vitiated by errors from two sources, both 
of which tended to distu^’h and diminish tho coincidence. One of these 
was the inclusion of tlie Silchar registers, wluph, as I afterwards discovered, 
had not been %e]:4 under similar conflitions throughout; so that those *of 
all the earlier years^ave too low a temperature ; and hence a marked inovease 
of insolation ten^perature, shewn by this station in the iater .years, (when, 
according to the general result, that temperature was falling,) wa *iY)t real. 
The other, the effect of which was ho\vever small, was an error of method: 
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the Bgures discussed were the actual readings of the sun-thermon*eters, 
readings which notoriously deiJend, not only on the intensity of tfie sun, 
bu]i also on the temperature of the air; and it has been shewn hy'Koppen 
and otliers, that there is a cyclical variation of air temperature, of the 
opfosite character tojiliat disclosed in the curve, resulting Irom the regis¬ 
ters of insolation temperatures. Hence it i.s at least probable that, the 
deduction^of the uir temperatures, and the di.seii.ssion of the residual excess 
of temperature due to the solar action would have resulted in a curvfl^f 
th^ same type, and of still greater amplitude. W 

Sinne this ])aj)er was published, I have attempted to carry on the 
compartson of the insolation temperatures, from year to ^'car, by a rough 
and ready method ; but as I am now convinced, one of very preearious 
validity. 'In the first place, all sun-tbermometers arc comjjarod before 
being i.ssued, with a common standard, by actual exposure to tlie sun, side 
by side, foi' fiO or 10 days, and tludr I’egisters are corrected for the differ- 
ence.s thus determined. All readings are recorded as excess temperatures* 
(above those of tlie maximum thermometer in the shade), aud in order to 
avoid the tedious i)roeoss of ])ieking out days of eom])arative clearness, I 
have taken simjdv tlie highest diii’ereiice recorded at each stltioii in eaeli 
mouth, and the aver!'go* of all these monthly maxima, as re»esenting tlie 
solar intensity for the year. This method is, however, open m:iny objec¬ 
tions, which I need not here specify; and 1 have therefore now reverted to 
my former ifiethod, (^vith one essential improvement), as the only one 
which is calculated to yield any trustworthy iiiformation, ou the question 
of the suppo.sed variation of the solar heat. 

In the present paper, whieh is to he regarded only as a first instalment, 
I have taken tlie register.s'of eight stations, reju’esontiiig a great variety of 
climates, and wliich fulfil the three essential conditions, that the register of 
each station is that of the same insfcnnnent throughout; that it is expo.sod 
in the same manner, and also at the same place. Those of one aud the 
same station are thereloi’o as rigorously comparahle in consecutive yeaixs, 
as can be ensured by the ordinary arrangements of our observatiorts. Th* 
selected readings are those of days, on wliich the average estimated cloud 
at 10 A. M. and 4 v. M. did not exceed onc-fiftli of the.sky expanse ;'and 
the figures compared, are those of the e.xcess temperature, shewn by de¬ 
ducting the self-registered maximum shade temperature, for each day,•from 
the reading of the inaAinmm black-lmlh tlierinsomet';r vacuo,% on the 
same day. It-is unnecessaiy to give these first results in ea'lenso. As an 
example of the data thus obtained tor one year at a sin^^le station, I 
reproduce‘'tlie following, which is a fair specimen of the wh^le : 

• Except iuT the case of Vizagupatam, where the tliermoniotor is not enclosed in on 
cxhaustiM tube. 
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TablBj I .—Observed differences of shaded and exposed {hlacJcened bulb in 
vacuo) maximum thermometers, and cloud proportion, at Allahabad 
during the year 1878 ott cleai^ days. , 
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• There seoms no reason to question this reading. A little raan, hod fallen the 
previous evening. * 
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Peshawar, heing situated in a very dry region, affords sufficient com¬ 
parable obsei’vations for every month of the year ; Jessoro and other stations, 
within the reach of the heavy monsoon rains, do afford a spfficient 

nurabor of valid observations*from June to September, and i^hese months 
are accordingly excluded. Allahabad and Sirsa hold an intermediate place. 

l^ie mean value for each month of each year, obtained from such 
data as the dbbve, is given in the following Table (II) lor each station 
separatefy. 
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1877 ... 64 0 i 61-6 617 612 670 661 
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^ ;Meiin 5801622 626 60 8 562 51-6 .60'4 .63 6! 5191 56 21 55-1 549 
It is evident, on a simple inspeetion of the above table, that the 
intensity of the imsoliition, on diiys apparently etpally clear, undergoes 
a distinct annual variation. And moreover, that this va'iatiou is not 
determined by the thickness of the atmosphere traversed byjBie sun's rays, 
ns the sun varie.s in declination ; since it is different character at 
different stations j and at some stations, vix. Allahabad, Vizagapatain and 
iJombay, is^greatestyiu the winter, when the sun is at or near its lowest 
altitude, and the absorbing atmos[>heric layer, therefore, at its thickest. 
Its character, at the several stations enumerated in 'J’able II, is best sliuwn 
in I’ahlo III, which exliibits the monthly anomaly of each station, com¬ 
puted on the general a,verage of the months under consideration ; i. e., 
not an annual mean, but the mean of as many monthly mean values aa 
are shewn in Table 11. 

Table III.— Annual variation of insolation excess temperature on clear 

(or hut slUjhtly clouded) days. 
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Tl||is table shews ^at, under a sky apparently clear, the atmosphere 
is most and least diathernianous, respectively, in the following months 
at tlic stations enumerated* it ^eing borne in mind that, except at tjie 
Punjab stations, and, in part, at Allahabad, the months of the summer 
monsoon are. left out of consideration. « 


/ 

#. 7 ' 


Stations. 
Vi^ignpatam. 
Sironcha. 
Bombay. 

Jessorc. 

Ilnznribagh. 

Allaltahad, 

Sirsa. 
feshawar. 


Least.* 
April, May. 

March. 

May. 

A])ril. 

Deer., Foby,, ]!i}.arch. 
Juno. 

June. 

July. 


Insolation. 

Gheatest. 

November, ll>eecmber 
October, November. « 

February. 

October. 

October. * 

February. 

March, April. 

February, March. 

The results of the laboratory investigations of Professor Tyndall, 
as well as Mr. S. A. Hill’s discussion of Mr. Hennessey’s actinometric 
observations rfj Mussooreo, obviously suggest the vapour constituent of 
the atmospheih as the variable clement on which the actinic absorj)tion 
of the atmosplftre, may be expected to depend. And, on comparing the 
above results with the monthly averages of vapour tension, humidity 
and cloud proportion, (the last being regarded as awndex of,the relative 
humidity of tlu) higher atmospheric strata), this expectation is confirmed 
in the case of the two coast stations JJombay and Vizaga[)atam ; at least, 
with a near approximation. Tiic rcsult.s of the comparison in the case 
of these two stations are as follow : (Table lY, Ajy. The maximum phase 
of each element is indicated by an (*) the minimum by a (f). 

Table IV .—Comparison of the annual variation of insolation tempera¬ 
ture on clear days icitk those of vapour tension, relative humidity and 
cleud proportion. 
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The chief point in which the inverse variation of iirsolatien and 
humidity, otherwise distinctly indicated, seems to fail is, that the minimum 
ofcthe former, at both stations, occurs ii^ April or May, while the maxi¬ 
mum of the latter as tested by relative humidity and cloud proportion 
fatls in October ; but, as regards the absolute humidity of the lower atmos¬ 
phere, tile coincidence holds good. And it will presently be seen that tboro 
is good reason ^y■hy, other things being equal, the atinosjiliei-e should bo 
Bomtyvhat more diathermanous after tliau before the beginning of the ^ins. 

* When, however, wo turn from the coast stations to those in the intenor 
of the Country, where morefiver, the range of insolation tomiieraturo is 
in some cases greater, this concomitance of absolute humidity and atmos¬ 
pheric absolution, wliich holds g^od at maritime stations, fails more or 
less comjitetidy ; and it is evident that tlie latter is mainly determined by 
some cond ition of a very diEerent uatui'e. 


Table IV. — B. Interior. 
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A feature common to all these stations, and, at first sight, sufficiently 
rcmarkkhle, i.s that, at all, the month in which the maximum insolation, 
(or the least atrnosplicric absorption) occurs, is one characterized by a high 
proportion of clontl, indicating comparatively high humidity in certain 
of the higher atmosjiheric strata. In the case of Haaaribagh and Pesha¬ 
war, the most cloudy months of the whole year, (or as far as#B shewn 
in the tablc.s,) are also those in which the insolation is greatest; at 
Siyicha and Sir-^a, the greatest jnsolgition occurs in the month ijnine- 
diftely following that of most cloud ; and, both at Sirsa and Jessorc, t,he 
average cloud proportion, at the epoch of the former, differ^^y only 
an insignilicant amount from the maximum. At Allahabad, the maximum 
insolation temperature coincides with a secondary cloud maximum, (that 
of the winter rains). It apjicars, therefore, that the rule, at stations in 
the interior of the country, is, in a measure, the rovor.se of that which 
we have found to hold good for the coast ri'glon ; and that a Immid state 
«£ the cloud-forming strata of the atmosphere, as indicated hy the 
cloud proportion, is coincident with more than average diathermancy. 

The association of a liigh degree of insolation with a highly humid 
state of the alfnosphere has been prominently noticed both by the late Baron 
Hermann votmlchlagintweit* and Mr. J. Park Harrison,j and eacli has 
suggested an fxplanation. That put forward by, Mr. Park Harrison is 
based upon exjierimental results, which, as far as they go, appear to bo 
perfectly valid. He finds that, wlien clouds are ela^ered abbut tlie sun, 
without obscuring it, the (probably reflected) heat, from the illuminated 
clouds, raises the orpiilibrium temperature of the sun thermometer, some¬ 
times by sevoriil degrees ; and moreover, that “ the action does not appear 
to bo confined to days on wliicli there is insible cloud, for even on cloudless 
days, (so called) very high readings of solar radi.ition ajipear to be due 
to the presence of opale.seent vapour,” and that “ an apparent increase of 
solar radiation occurs, as the suii enters a white cloud, of sufficient tenuity 
to allow free passage to its rays.” Now with respect to the effect of 
wisihle clouds about the sun, it is very probable tliat many cases, which 
may be observed in the original registers, in which the maximum insolation 
tempefature exceeds by several degreoi^ that attained on other days in the 
same month, may be due to this cause. But observation with the actino- 
nietcf shows that diffused amorphous cloud, which simply lowers the tint of 
the sky, making it pale atffi sometimes almost colourless, far from increasing 
the insolation^ gje.atly reduces it.J, iind if is the freiiuent presence*of 

* Proc. vol. XIV, p. 111. .. , 

f Proc. Roy. ^or. vol. XV, p 356 ; also vol. XVII, p. 515^ and Phil. Mag. 4th 
Ser. vol. 39, pp. 70 and 299. *• ^ 

J; Ahundant cvidonco of this is afforded hy the aotinometric observations •made at 
Aliporo and printed by tho Solar Physics Committeo of tho Royal Society in Appendix 
of their report. 
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this amorphous cloud, in the driest weather, to which I would atjiributo, 
in part, the low average temperatures of the (as recorded) cloudless months ; 
bifb there is another absorptive agent, which has not been noticed bj either 
ofjl'he authorities above quoted, and which is certainly iv ucli more powerful 
in dry than in dantp weather, and to observers on the plahis of India, 

, is not easily separable from what I have above termed amoiqdious cloud; 
since, whfiii seen from below, it has, like the latter, the effect of low%ing 
the thjt of the sky. This is the impalpable haze, which, as a general i^e, 
ai^ alv^iys in the dry seascyi, rests on the pbiins of India, extending 
frequy^fcly to heights much exceeding 7,000 feet, and sometimes extends 
over the outer Himalaya, in such density, that, at Simla in the months of 
May and June, at a height of inore*than 7,000 feet, the hills, four or five 
miles distant only, are sometimes almost or quite invisible. The indepen¬ 
dence of these two absorbing agents is only observable at considerable 
elevations, and in certain states of the atmospbere ; and tbe following 
observation, communicated to me by Mr. J. D N. llenessey. M A , F. 11 S., 
whose experience in actinouietric work invests bis observations with unusual 
importance, is tlierefore e.speeially iuterestiiig. “ You remarW’ be writes on 
“ tbe paleness” of tbe sky at Calcutta. Now, last Ajjril iin«May, having 
coached three of my assistant.^ to u.se tbe aetinometer oxactim as 1 do, 1 left 
them to do tbe bulk of Cliti observing. The sky, at first, was quite blue ; and 
standing on j;he Musij^orie ridge, the Debra valley with the Sivaliks beyond, 
and tbe plains, still further away, wore all well seen. As the dry weather 
progressed, fires,' as usual, appeared in tbe Doon, giving rise to smoke ; and 
this, aided by dnst, giadually filled tbe valley and dimmed objects in tliafc 
direction by means of vvl^at may be called a svwhe bazo. The aetinometer 
however stood at 0,91-0 feet above the .sea, while Delira .station is only 
2,200 feet. The haze lay a long way below us ; at a guess, .say 3,000 feet, 
and, to all ajipearaneos, hanging over the Doon only. At the time however 
a brisk south wind blows here daily, increasing in strength as tbe day 
advances, so that, at first, 1 paid little attention to my a.siistant’^ remarks 
as to tbe rising of tbe smoke, until, at last, tbe observations began to shew 
inconsistencies, which, however, were complicated by the fact, proviyl in 
previous years, that aetinometrio maximum radiation occurs before aflpanent 
noon. On watching the plionomona, 1 saw this. Par above me, at a^ue.ss, 
not under a mile, very thin and very light yet jlefined clouids were being 
driven northwards as the wind blew. I say clouds, from want of^ny other 
name ; they were white, not brown* or yellow, as if di sfeara, with soft 
gra(;efuUutline.s along the advancing edges, which couW be %een by watch- 
ing against the blue sky. Imagine something between'a mist and a cu- 
mulus^ very thin and quite white. Now this steam-cloud (a mere phrase) 
was, say, a mile above, and the smoke ^ a mile below, and there was nothing 
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to shov\| tha£ the former was fed hy the latter. No doubt my steam-cloud 
would induce paleness of sky, an evil whicli you speak of as prevailing at 
Calcutta ; and it is highly probaWc that sucli steam-clouds, not by ally 
means projiPinent, were driven over Mussoorie for days and days in the ^'y 
weather at least. What were they composed of ? iiot*smoke and not dust 
as far as I could judge. 

As to the haze, to all appearances, dust haze, being visible between 
shmjers, ns you mention, we have •noticed that here too. I have ivater 
barrels at the corners of our house ; they are fed exclusively by iron pii*3S 
from a clean iron roof. Jfter a few showers had fallen, I had the^arrels 
well cleaned in my presciuce ; the water was clear. Subsetpiently a heavy 
fall of rain occurred, 1 examined tho*barrels, expecting the water to be 
quite clear; instt'ad, the water was charged with yellow clay ; and yet, 
after the first .showers, I should have thought that the air was too saturated 
with moi.sture, not to arrest dust a long way below 7.000 feet. 

“ Again last year, in the dry weather, I \vas watching day after day for 
actinometrie weather; the lulhs wore ob!;eured or dimmed by haze, obviou.sly 
dust haze. I/,an see the ('hor where 1 write ; between that mountain and 
this, the dust mize was cpiite plain ; suddenly there was a change in the haze 
about 2 i’. M Jhe diiy, it was a sheet; it began to roll about in waves and 
I may say vismly ebanged into clouds of vapour, wlTicli rose like ordinary 
clouds, leaving me a clear view of tbo Chor, &e , looli^ng quite blue. Note 
there loas no rain.” 

It results from what has been said above, that (excepting on the coast) 
up to a certain ])oint, which cannot ho strictly defined, a humid condifSon 
of the atmosphere tends to incroiiso the readings ^of the sun-thermometer 
and the actinometer ; iiulireetly by reducing tlie (dust F) haze whieli in 
dry weather forms a absorbing stratum of many thousands of feet in thick- 
ne.ss, and directly by causing tlic formation of cloud mas.scs which when 
clustering round the sun, rellect the solar rays and add the effect of 
the refloetod to lihe direct radiation. On the other hand the amorphous 
clbud wliieh exists at great elevations in dry weather and especially in the 
wint^u- and sjiriiig months, and is genorallj^ only appreciable by its lowering 
and bhaiehing the slty tint, is also a poteiit absorber. The sheets of Pallio- 
cirrus and pallio-cnmulus which are result of a highly humid condition, 
and are es]ioevilly the clojids of the rainy season, are of course the most 
impervioifs of all solai*" screens. 

Since theft, t4<e atliennancy of U'B atmosphere is enhanced by sufth 
opposite eonditionsi)f dryness and humidity, and, at present, we have, no j^ueh 
records of these p-onditions as might enable us to frame a law of numerical 
concomitance, and thus apply an empirical correction to our'actinometrie 
results, it might seem almost hopeless to so ik for evidence of any variation 
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of the intensity of the solar radiation, in the registers of insdlation* tem¬ 
peratures, or even those of actinometric observations on the plains oi India; 
biffc this I think would be a hasty eoncluaion. *The effect of cloud reflection 
m%y be pretty well eliminated by careful Selection, ai d even although 
the effect of the sola? variation (supposing such to exist) may J5e small 
in comparison with those effects which depend immediately on* atmos- 
pheric aW^orption, since in comparing the registers of different yi^rs, 
the farmer must affect all stations simultaneously and similarly, whel|as 
th% latty vary indefinitely at (different stations, it may yet be possible by 
taking.the moan result of a largo number of stations in different parts of 
the country, to eliminate such atmos]>heric effects, as continue to manifest 
themselvc^ prominently in the individual registers, after taking such 
obvious precautions as have been specified above; and I am the more encour¬ 
aged to entertain this view, by the very striking coincidence l)etween inso¬ 
lation and sun-spot frequency which resulted from my former investigatiou. 
And the results of the present attempt, though less striking than the former* 
investigation had led mo to anticipate, are, still, not such as to discourage 
further enquiry in this field. They must however be regard^, at present, 
as provisional only ; and, indeed, the number of stations how considered is 
too small to admit of any other estimate of their validity. W 

Table V.— Progressive dlferences of insolation temperatures on clear 
days from the monthly means of Table II, 
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Tl^ data, being tboso given in Table II, have been summarized in the 
above Table ta shew the mean variation, from year to year, in the following 
manner. • The differences of tho«. corresponding months, in each pair' of 
consecuti^ jezxa, being first taken out and tabulated, the sums of thaso 
differentf^in the same pair of months and years is corAputed from as many 
statiorts^as are represented. These monthly sums and the number of stations 
yic^ng them, in each ease, are shewn in the table, and the animal sums 
anp means of the whQle given at foot. v 

If the first pair of years be rejected as furnishing insufficient data, the 
table would seem to shew a continuous fall oC solar intensity ; rapid from 
1870 to 1879, and subsequently only just appreciable. As is well-known, 
the sun-spot minimum occurred in the ist quarter of 1879, so that it can¬ 
not be said that the present table shews a decided concomitance of the 
solaf intensity and sun-spot frequency such as resulted from the former 
discussion. At the same time, if not conclusively favoiirablo, still less is 
it con< 3 lttsively adverse to the former conclusion, and the enquiry appears 
to be well worth following up with such further evidence as the Indian 


registers oiay^ield. 


This I propose to do. 
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Lycronida), 17, 61, 63 
Macrochlamys, 68, 69, 70 

„ lubrica, 69, 70 

„ tugurium 69,70, 7l * 

Mancipium canidia, 64 
Mantidas, 26 
Maiitis, 82 

basalia, ii. 
callifora, ib, 
fltiva, 31 
hctoroptora, 27 
korblcni, 28 
macropsis, 31 
piu, 32 
6'dcuB, 28 
„ simulaorum, 30 
„ thoracica, 27 
Manlodca, 21 
Mcgacuros, 49 

„ hibcrnicus, 48 
Mogalopbaidusa, 4, 5 
Moluuargia, 38 

clotbo, ib. 
galathea, ib. 
laclifsis, ib. 

„ psycho, lb. 

Molanitis ismoiio, 16, 66 
„ leda, 66 

,, zilcniuy, 

Mosoptcryx, 34 

ukta, ib. 

„ platycephala, 34, 36 
* „ robueta, 36 

Milvus, 63 
Morpbinjc, 57 

Mycalosis (Virapa) anaxiae, 65 
drusia, 16 
(Gareris) gopa, 65 
(Saiuuiita) jpulbara, 66 
16 * 

(Iiocsti) Croatia, 38 ^ 

(CalysiBmc) poraous, 66 

„ • * „ var. Tisida, 

ib. 

(Oraotrijona) runeka,*tit 
Burkba, 37, 43 
viaaia, 56 
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Myrina atymnua, 18 

Nacaduba ardates, 62 


macrophthalma, ib. 

Naia, 53 

Nanina^ 

68, 69 

v 

(Beuaonia), 69 

$y 

caraura, 71 

») 

crosaoi, ib. 

a 

haughtonJ, 70 


indioa, 69, 71 


koondacnaia, 69 

jy 

ligulata, 70, 71 

% 

maiuwariugiana, 69 

9} 

orobia, 70 

99 

ovum, ib. 

99 

Bcrrula, 69 

99 

sliipleyi, ib. 

_») 

tugurium, 69, 71 


Nomcobiiiiaj, 61 
bioopu bhadi'U, 56 
Nophoronia avatar, 64 
Ncptia amba, 58, 59 
„ acoris, 58 
„ cartica, 69 
„ columolla, ib, 

„ cmudes, 58 
„ liordoiiia, ib, 

„ iiiiuiiinda, 16 

„ inututa, ib, 

„ iiiiab, 58 
„ uaiidiua, 69 
„ inocbarii’a, 1G 
„ radhaji-SS 


Moina, 59 
su«ruta, tb. 
vurmona, 68 


„ vikaai, 59 

„ viraja, 68 

Nicobars, elanwilia from, 11 
Kilafaora ccutauius, 63 
„ oimiol])liuM, ib, 
Nipbanda tt'sacllata, 61 
Nisionados saLsala, 66 
NxdiiLona xipbia, 63 
Nynipliulida', 14, 55 
bi yinphaliuio, 16, 57 
Nympbahs, 01 
Oxyoplitba^ia chalybea, 24 
Uxytos blanfordi, 69, 71 
„ koondaonais, ib. ib, 

„ koondacnaia, 69 
Padraoiia dara, Go 
„ gola, ib. 

Pampbila augias, ib, 

*„ gola, ib. 

„ lax'sa, ib. 

Panolia cldi, 47, 49 
Papilio, 42 

„ agamemnon,* 18 
„ (Zctidca) agamemnon, 64 

„ amasona, %b. 
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Fapilio (Tliados) androgens, 64 
„ (Menelaides) aristoloclufo, ib. 

aristolochia;, var. camorta, 18 
y astorion, G4 

* „ clarao, 42, 43 

„ (Byasa) dasarada, 64 
„ (Orplicides) cvithonins, ib. 

,, (Charus) hclcnus, ib. 

„ howitsonii, 42 

„ hippp, 18 

„ , papoiio, 43 
„ (Aebillidos) paris, 64 • 

„ (Byasa) philoxonuH, ib. • 

,1 (TjaortiiiH) polytes, ib. 

„ j)olytcs, var, nikotjarns, 18, 20 

,, (Ornithoptora) poinpcus, 64 

„ (Dalchina) sarpodon, %b. 

„ elatori, 42 

Papilionidit', 18, 63 
Papilioninai, 18. 64 
Parcka vest,a, 67 
•Parnara nssamoiisis, 65 
„ coluca, ib. 
rimedusa, 1, 2, 6, 6, 11, 12 
PhasmomaiiliH thoracica, 27 
Piorina', 18, 63 
Pioris, 64 

„ coronis, var. liclionoBa, 18 
„ nadina, 64 
Pithecops dharma, 61 
„ kylax, ib. 

„ zalmoi;^, ib. 

PloBioncura alysos, 66 • 

„ suiuitra, ib. 

Poliornis, 63 

Polyommatus LfrUcus, 62 

♦ „ ellisi, 41, 43 
barsandrn, 17 
saiigra, 17, 62 

*Poly8pilota insignia, 33 
Ponlia xii)hia, 63 
Precis ijthila, 57 
„ vedu, 68 
Prionnria Uieatylis, 64 
Prooorvulus, 47 
Psammophis condanums, D1 
Pseudaxia, 45 
Paeudorgolia wedah, 57 
Psoudodipaas, 62 
Psoudononia, 11, 12 
Pterj'gospidoa, 65 
Ptyas, 63 
Pulmonifora, 68 
Pyramcia cardui, 16 

% indica, 67 • 

Pyrogocotia gracilipoa, 24 
Pyrgomantis, ib. 

Badena similis, var. nicobarica, 14, 20 
Cabinda hordonia, 58 
Bhopalocxya, 14 
Bbyssota, 70 
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Bbyssota conforta, 70, 71 
„ baughtoni 70 

„ ovum, ib. 

Kohana,*60 

„ parysatis, ib. 

Rotula, 69, 70 

„ main waring!, 71 ‘ 

Rucervus, 47 

„ duvancelli, 47, 49 

„ schomburgki, 49 

Eusa, 45 
„ aristotolis, 49 
Busina*, 45 

Karangosa d.asabara, 63 
Batarupa blmgava, 66 
Siityrina*, 16. 55 
Bauio])sida, 50 
• Bcbizocupbala biconii.s, 24 
„ chalj bea, ib. 

Sepbisa chandra, GO 
„ dinhroa, ib 
Sikkim, Bulterflii's from, 54 
. Situna, 51, 53 

„ minor, 50, 51, 63 
Sithon kamorta, 17, 20 
„ Rugriva, var. arcca, ib, ib. 
Spivlgis opiua, 61 
Sphodromantia, 32 
Spliodropoda, ib, 

Storoophacdusa, 3, 6 
Stibochiona nicca, 68 
Suastus oltola, 65 
„ loona, ib, 

Surendm quercctorum, 63 
Symbrentliia colanda, 57 
„ hippoclus, ib. 

„ hypselis, ib. 

„ nij>handa, ib, 

Tacbyria hippo, var. hippoidos, 18 
„ panda, 18, 20 

., Paulina, var. galathoa, 18 

Tugiadcs gana, 65 
„ dasaljara, ib. 

„ liclfori, 18 

„ monaka, 66 • • 

„ ravi, 19 

Tannocia cibaritia, 16 
*Taracbodoa dissimulator, 23 
• „ insidiator, 22 

* ' Telogonus tbrax, 65 

Tolicotu barabusai, tb. i 

Tenassorim, clauailia from, 12 
Tonodcra platyejfphala, 34 
Tcriaa droAa, 18 • 

harina, 63 • 
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bocabo, 63 
nikobariensisf 18 
Thanaoa stigmata, 66 
Tbaumantia dioros, 67 
„ loniau, 40 
TJdaspes folus, 65 
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ITromastix, 63 
Van^sea oaachmitonriB, 6? 

„ cliaroniii, %b, 
Varanus, £3 , 

Virncliola porso, G3 
Wapiti, 47, 48 
Yptnima narcda, 66 
„ philomola, iJ. 

,, Bukxa, ib. 


,Zetmdia| 36 

„ 8ifli#tllyitu9, 39; iO 

„ masooi, 39 '« ‘ 

Zipautis ecylax, ^ 

Zizora inaha, 01 
„ Bangra, 62 
Zizyplius, 63 
•Zophoessa dura, 38, 43 





